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PREPATORY “NOTE; 


HE present volumes complete a work of which the first 
part was issued in 1869. In that year Bishop Lightfoot, 

being then Hulsean Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, pub- 
lished ‘a revised text’ of ‘Clement of Rome—the two Epistles 
‘to the Corinthians—with introduction and notes.’ Six years 
afterwards the first complete text of ‘the Epistles’ was pub- 
lished by Bryennios (1875)*, and in the following year a com- 
plete Syrian translation was found by Prof. Bensly in a MS. 
purchased for the University Library at Cambridge, and prepared 
by him for publication. In 1877 Dr Lightfoot embodied the 
chief results of these important discoveries in “An Appendix 
“containing the newly recovered portions [of the Epistles of 
“ Clement], with introductions, notes and translations.” In 1879 
he was called away from Cambridge to undertake the Bishopric 
of Durham. At that time a large portion of the edition of the 
Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp was already printed’. He 
steadily pressed forward the completion of this second part of 
the whole work as he had originally planned it in the scanty 
leisure left by his official duties, and it was issued in 1885 (second 
edition, revised and somewhat enlarged, 1889). He then resumed 
his labours on Clement, and continued them with unflagging 
interest and zeal up to the time of his illness in the Autumn of 
1 An autotype of the part of the ‘Con- between these writings and the Epistles 
stantinopolitan’ Ms. which contains the of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, per- 
two Epistles is given I. pp. 425—474- haps from school associations with the 
2 He had also made preparations for edition of Jacobson in which he first 


an edition of Barnabas and Hermas; but studied them. 
I always understood him to draw a line 
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1888 and after his partial recovery. Even when he was suffer- 
ing from the relapse in the following year which proved speedily 
fatal, he retained his passion for work and was busy with 
Clement till he fell into a half-unconscious state three days be- 
fore his death. The last words which he wrote formed part of 
an imperfect sentence of the fragmentary Essay on St Peter's 
Visit to Rome. But, in spite of some gaps, the book was sub- 
stantially finished before the end came. He was happily allowed 
to treat of ‘Clement the Doctor,’ ‘Ignatius the Martyr, ‘Polycarp 
the Elder, in a manner answering to his own noble ideal; and 
the “complete edition of the Apostolic Fathers,” such as he had 
designed more than thirty years before, was ready at his death 
to be a monument of learning, sagacity and judgment unsur- 
passed in the present age’. 

It is worth while to recal these dates in order that the 
student may realise how the purpose which the work embodies 
extended through the Bishop’s whole literary life. Before he was 
appointed to the Hulsean Chair in 1861 he was keenly interested 
in the Ignatian controversy; and after his appointment he de- 
voted even more time to the study of sub-apostolic Christian 
literature than to his Commentaries on St Paul. Whatever 
his friends might think or plead, he held that his discussion 
of the Ignatian Epistles was the task of his life. This, as he 
said, was “the motive and core” of the work which is now 
finished; and in breadth and thoroughness of treatment, in 
vigour and independence, in suggestiveness and fertility of re- 
source, this new edition of Clement will justly rank beside the 
“monumental edition” of Ignatius. 

A comparison of the edition of Clement in its three stages 
is an instructive lesson in the development of a scholar’s work. 
The commentary remains essentially unchanged from first to 
last. Fresh illustrations, and a few new notes, were added in 
the Appendix and in this edition, but a judgment on interpre- 

1 It was the Bishop’s intention to materials for this purpose, which it is 


superintend an edition of ‘The Clement- hoped may still be used. 
ines’, and he made acollection of critical 
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tation once formed has very rarely been changed. On the other 
hand the broad historic relations of the First Epistle have been 
examined again and again with increasing fulness. The Essays 
on ‘Clement the Doctor, on the ‘Early Roman Succession, and 
on ‘ Hippolytus,’ which appear now for the first time and form 
nearly half of the present book, supply an exhaustive study of 
the chief records of the history of the Roman Church to the 
third century. They deal with many questions which have been 
keenly debated ; and, to single out one only, perhaps it is not 
too much to say that the problem of the order of the first five 
Bishops of Rome is now finally settled. 

The section on the ‘ Philosophumena’ of Hippolytus is wholly 
wanting, and the Essay on ‘St Peter in Rome’ is unfinished ; 
but though it would have been a great gain to have had in detail 
Bishop Lightfoot’s views on these subjects, he has expressed his 
general opinion on the main questions which are involved in 
them (see Index). With these we must be content, for he has 
left no other indication of the lines which his fuller investigation 
would have taken. His method of work was characteristic. 
When a subject was chosen, he mastered, stored, arranged in 
his mind, all the materials which were available for its complete 
treatment, but he drew up no systematic notes, and sketched no 
plan. As soon as the scope of the Essay was distinctly con- 
ceived, he wrote continuously and rapidly, trusting to his memory 
for the authorities which he used, and adding them as he went 
forward, but so that every reference was again carefully verified 
in proof. One subject in which he was deeply interested he has 
touched lightly, the relation of the Early Liturgies to the Syna- 
gogue Service (I. 384 ff). There is, I venture to think, no 
subject which would better reward thorough discussion, and it 
may be that Bishop Lightfoot’s last work will encourage some 
young student to make it his own’. 


1 The indices have been prepared by the indices to the second part of the 
the Rev. J. R. Harmer, Fellow of Corpus work; and to him the best thanks of 
Christi College, and late Fellow of King’s _ every reader are due. 

College, Cambridge, who also prepared 
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To write these few lines is a task of singular pathos. Here 
indeed the parts are inverted. But at least no one can have the 
knowledge which I have of the self-forgetful generosity of Dr 
Lightfoot’s work at Cambridge, and of the abiding effect of his 
episcopal work in Durham. He called me to Cambridge to 
occupy a place which was his own by right; and having done 
this he spared no pains to secure for his colleague favourable 
opportunities for action while he himself withdrew in some sense 
from the position which he had long virtually occupied. And 
now when I have been charged to fulfil according to the measure 
of my strength the office which he held here, I find in every 
parish an inheritance of reverence and affection which he has 
bequeathed to his successor. 

So it is that from the historic house which he delighted to 
fill with the memorials of his predecessors, under the shadow of 
the Chapel, which he made a true symbol of our Church in its 
foundation and its catholicity, surrounded by personal relics 
which speak of common labours through twenty years, it is my 
duty to commend to the welcome of all serious students the last 
mature fruit of labours pursued with unwearied devotion at 
Cambridge, at St Paul’s, and at Durham, by one whose “sole 
desire” it was, in his own words written a few months before his 
death, in “great things and in small, to be found cuvepyos tH 
adrndeia.” 


B. F. DUNELM. 
AUCKLAND CASTLE, 


Bishop AUCKLAND, 
Sept. 12th, 1890. 
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Piri APOSTOLIC FATHERS: 


‘7 ITERATURE, says Goethe, ‘is the fragment of fragments. 

Only a very small portion of what was uttered was written 
down, and of what was written down only a very small portion sur- 
vives'.’ This is preeminently true of early Christian literature. The 
Christian teachers in primitive ages were evangelists, not authors, 
preachers, not historians. The written literature was only the casual 
efflorescence of the spoken. Literary distinction and posthumous fame 
were the last thoughts which could have had any place in their minds. 
They were too intensely occupied with the present and the immediate 
to spare a glance for the more remote future. When the heavens might 
part asunder at any moment, and reveal the final doom, it was a matter 
of infinitely little consequence how after-ages—if after-ages there should 
be—would estimate their written words. 

Moreover time has pressed with a heavy hand upon such literature 
as the early Church produced. The unique position of the Apostles and 
Evangelists might shield their writings from its ravages; but the litera- 
ture of the succeeding generation had no such immunity. It was too 
desultory in form and too vague in doctrine to satisfy the requirements 
of more literary circles and a more dogmatic age. Hence, while 
Athanasius and Basil and Chrysostom, Jerome and Augustine and 
Ambrose, were widely read and frequently transcribed, comparatively 
little attention was paid to those writings of the first and second 
centuries which were not included in the sacred Canon. The literary 
remains of the primitive ages of Christianity, which to ourselves are of 
priceless value, were suffered to perish from neglect—a few fragments 
here and there alone escaping the general fate, like the scattered 
Sibylline leaves in the old story. 


1 Spriiche in Prosa, Goethe’s Werke 111. p. 196. 
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EPISTLES OF S. CLEMENT. 


The epithet ‘apostolic’ (aocroAkés) does not occur in the canonical 
writings, but is found first, as might have been expected, in the vocabu- 
lary of the succeeding generation, when the Apostles could be regarded 
in the light of history. Its first occurrence is in Ignatius, who tells his 
correspondents that he writes to them ‘after the apostolic manner’ 
(Trall. inscr. év arootodKG xXapaxtipr), where he seems to refer to the 
epistolary form of his communication. At the close of the second 
century and beginning of the third its use is very frequent. It is often 
found in conjunction with and in contrast to other similarly formed 
adjectives, such as xupiakes, tpopytikds, evayyeuxos, and the like. More 
especially it is used in three different connexions. (i) Writings are 
called ‘apostolic.’ Thus one passage from an epistle of S. Paul is quoted 
as 4 amoatoAuKyn ypady by one father (Clem. Alex. Cok. ad Gent., Op. 1. 
p. 2), and another is designated to arootoAucov by another (Orig. de 
Princ, wi, 8, Op. 1. Pp. 115; comp. J” Jerem. Hom. y..% A, Of, 0m 
Pp. 150, TOO atoaroAiKod pyrov, ¢. Cels. il. 65 Tots azoaroAtKots oyors). 
The books of the New Testament accordingly are divided into ‘the 
evangelic’ and ‘the apostolic’ (Iren. Haer. 1. 3. 6 &« trav evayycAuKdv 
Kal TOV atooToAuKev; comp. Orig. de Orat. 29, Op. I. p. 259, ator. Kat 
evayy. avayvoopata, ib. Comm. in Matth. x. § 12, Op. 11. p. 455); and in 
this division the Acts falls among the ‘apostolica’ (Tertull. adv. Aare. 
v. 2). (ii), Churches are likewise designated ‘apostolic,’ where they 
could trace their origin to an Apostle as their founder. This is more 
especially the case with the Smyrnzean Church, which derived its lineage 
through Polycarp from S. John, and with the Roman, which in like 
manner claimed descent from S. Peter through Clement (de Praescr. 32). 
Such churches were called in the language of Tertullian ‘ecclesiae 
apostolicae’ or ‘ecclesiae matrices’ (de Praescr. 21, 22; comp. adv. 
Mare. i. 21, iv. 5), and sometimes ‘apostolicae’ alone (de Praescr. 32). 
(iii) Lastly, zzdzvedual men are likewise so designated. Thus Tertullian 
divides the writers of the four gospels into two classes, Matthew and John 
being ‘apostoli’ but Luke and Mark ‘apostolici’ or ‘apostolici viri’ (adv. 
Mare. iv. 2, 3, de Praescr. 32). Thus again in the Smyrnzan Letter 
giving an account of Polycarp’s death, this father is called (§ 16) 
didacKxados atooroduds, and similarly Irenzus styles him azocroduKxos 
mpeaButepos (Zp. ad Florin. in Euseb. H. £. v. 20); while Clement 
of Alexandria (see below, p. 5) designates Barnabas 6 azooroXKkos 
BapvaBas. In such cases it generally signifies direct personal connexion 
with Apostles, but it need not necessarily imply so much. It may be a 
question for instance whether Tertullian (de Carn. Christ. 2), when he 
addresses Marcion, ‘si propheta es, praenuntia aliquid; si apostolus, 
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praedica publice; si apostolicus, cum apostolis senti; si tantum Chris- 
tianus es, crede quod traditum est,’ refers to any claims put forward by 
this heretic to direct communication with Apostles’. 

Though the familiar sense of the term ‘Apostolic Fathers’ is based 
on this ancient use of the word ‘apostolicus,’ yet the expression itself 
does not occur, so far as I have observed, until comparatively recent 
times. Its origin, or at least its general currency, should probably be 
traced to the idea of gathering together the literary remains of those 
who flourished in the age immediately succeeding the Apostles, and who 
presumably therefore were their direct personal disciples. This idea 
first took shape in the edition of Cotelier during the last half of the 
seventeenth century (A.D. 1672). Indeed such a collection would have 
been an impossibility a few years earlier. The first half of that century 
saw in print for the first time the Epistles of Clement (a.D. 1633), 
and of Barnabas (A.D. 1645), to say nothing of the original Greek of 
Polycarp’s Epistle (A.D. 1633) and the Ignatian Letters in their genuine 
form (A.D. 1644, 1646). The materials therefore would have been too 
scanty for such a project at any previous epoch. In his title-page how- 
ever Coteliér does not use the actual expression, though he approximates 
to it, “SS. Patrum gui temporibus Apostolicis floruerunt opera’; but the 
next editor, Ittig (1699), adopts as his title Patres Afpostolici, and thence- 
forward it becomes common. 

After the history of the term itself, which I have thus briefly 
sketched, a few words may fitly be allowed a place here by way of 
introduction to the present work under the following heads: (i) The 
writings comprised under the designation; (ii) The external form of 
these writings ; (ili) Their internal character and spirit ; (iv) Their rela- 
tion to the Apostolic teaching and to the Canonical Scriptures ; and 
lastly; (v) Their currency and importance at different epochs. 


(i) Writings so designated. 


The term itself, as we have seen, is sufficiently elastic. It might 
denote more generally those fathers whose doctrinal teaching was in 
accord with the Apostles, or with a more restricted meaning those who 
were historically connected with the Apostles. Common consent 
however has agreed to accept it in this latter sense and to confine 


1 Free use is made in this paragraph, some time ago for Smith and Wace’s Dict. 
and throughout the chapter, of an article of Christ. Biogr. I. p. 147 sq. 
on the AZostolic Fathers which I wrote 
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4 EPISTLES OF S. CLEMENT. 


it to those who are known, or may reasonably be presumed, to have 
associated with and derived their teaching directly from some Apostle, 
or at least to those who were coeval with the Apostles. Accordingly it 
will embrace more or fewer names according to the historical views 
of the writer who employs it. 

Three names preeminently challenge acceptance among the ranks 
of the Apostolic Fathers, CLEMENT, IcnaTius, and PoLycarp. In none 
of these cases does there seem to be reasonable ground for hesitation. 
Though the identification of Clement, the writer of the letter to the 
Corinthians, with the person mentioned by S. Paul (PAz/. iv. 3) is less 
than probable, though the authority of the Clementine romance is 
worthless to establish his connexion with S. Peter, yet the tradition 
that he was the disciple of one or both of these Apostles is early, 
constant, and definite; and it is borne out by the character and con- 
tents of the epistle itself. Again, in the case of Ignatius, though the 
tradition which represents him as a disciple of S. John rests only on 
the authority of late writings, like the spurious Axtiochene Acts’, yet 
his early date and his connexion with Antioch, a chief centre of 
apostolic activity, render his personal intercourse with Apostles at 
least probable. Lastly, Polycarp’s claim to the title seems indis- 
putable, since his own pupil Irenzeus states that he was a scholar of 
the beloved disciple, and that the writer himself had heard from his 
master many anecdotes of the Apostle, which he had carefully stored 
up in his memory’. 

Other aspirants to a place in this inner circle will not so easily 
establish their claim. Thus, at an earlier stage the works of Dionysius 
THE AREOPAGITE would have asserted their right to rank among the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers ; but these are now universally con- 
demned as spurious. ‘The same is the case with certain apocryphal 
works, which for this reason may be neglected from our consideration. 
The SHEPHERD OF HERMAS again owes its place among the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers to another cause. ‘The case here is not one of 
fraud, but of misapprehension, not of false impersonation, but of mis- 
taken identity. It was supposed to have been written by the person of 
this name mentioned by S. Paul (Rom. xvi. 14)°; whereas a seemingly 
authentic tradition ascribes it to the brother of Pius, who was bishop of 
Rome about the middle of the second century*. Again, the claim of 


1 See Jen. and Polyc. 1. pp. 29, 390, 4 Canon Murat. p. 58, ed. Tregelles ; 

II. pp. 448, 473 sq- Catal. Liberian. p. 635, ed. Mommsen ; 
Pp 

2 See len. and Polyc. 1. p. 424 Sq. Anon. adv. Mare. iii. 294 in Tertull. 


3 So Origen ad loc., Op. IV. p. 683. Op. Ul. p. 792, ed. Oehler. 
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Papias to be considered an Apostolic Father rests on the supposition 
that he was a disciple of S. John the Evangelist, as Irenzeus apparently 
believes (Haer. v. 33. 4); but Eusebius has pointed out that the infer- 
ence of Irenzus from the language of Papias is more than questionable, 
and that the teacher of Papias was not the Apostle S. John, but the Pres- 
byter of the same name (4%. Z. iii. 39). Again, the anonymous EPISTLE To 
DIOGNETUS derives its claim from an error of another kind. It is founded 
on an expression occurring towards the close, which has been inter- 
preted literally as implying that the writer was a personal disciple of one 
or other of the Apostles’. But, in the first place, the context shows that 
this literal interpretation is unwarranted, and the passage must be 
explained as follows ; ‘I do not make any strange discourses nor indulge 
in unreasonable questionings, but having learnt my lessons from 
Apostles, I stand forward as a teacher of the nations.’ And secondly, 
this is no part of the Epistle to Diognetus proper (§§ 1—10), but belongs 
to a later writing, which has only been accidentally attached to this 
epistle owing to the loss of some leaves in the manuscript. This latter 
fact is conclusive. If therefore this epistle has any title to a place 
among the» Apostolic Fathers, it must be established by internal evi- 
dence. . But, though the internal character suggests an early date, yet 
there is no hint of any historical connexion between the writer and the 
Apostles. Again, the EpistLe oF BARNABAS occupies a unique position. 
If the writer had been the companion of S. Paul bearing the same 
name, then he would be more properly called not an ‘apostolic man,’ 
as he is once designated by Clement of Alexandria, but an ‘Apostle,’ as 
this same father elsewhere styles him’ in accordance with the language 
of S. Luke (Acts xiv. 14). But if the writer be not the ‘Apostle’ Barnabas, 
then we have no evidence of his personal relations with the Apostles, 
though the early date of the epistle, which seems to have been written 
during the epoch of the Flavian dynasty, would render such connexion 
far from improbable. Lastly; the recently discovered work, the TEACHING 
OF THE APOSTLES, is second in importance to none of the writings enume- 
rated in this paragraph, and perhaps may be dated as early as any. 
Yet it is difficult to say what the writer’s position was with reference to 
those properly called Apostles, though he claims to reproduce their 
teaching, and though in his ordinances he mentions as his contempo- 
rarles certain persons bearing the apostolic title’. 


1 § 11 od Eéva Ouida ove Tapaddyws BapvdBas, Strom. ii. 6 (p. 445) 0 dmo- 
§nTG, aNrA arrogrodwy yevouevos wabyTHs aTodos BapydBas, comp. 7d. ii. 7 (p. 447). 
ylvouat SiddoKaros €Ovar. 3 Doctr. Duod. Apost. xi. 3 Twas 5€ 

2 Strom. ii. 20 (p. 489) 6 dmogro\Kos  amoarodos épxdpuevos K.T.X. 
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Thus besides the epistles of the three Apostolic Fathers properly so 
called, which are comprised in the first and second parts of the present 
work, it has been the practice of editors to include in their collections 
several other early Christian writings. For this’ practice there is good 
reason. ‘Though the designation ‘Apostolic Fathers’ may be seriously 
strained to admit these writings, yet it is highly convenient to have, 
gathered together in one whole, the Church literature which belongs 
to the sub-apostolic times and thus bridges over the chasm which 
separates the age of the Apostles from the age of the Apologists. 


(ii) Zheir external form. 


All the genuine writings of the three Apostolic Fathers are episto- 
lary in form. When Ignatius, in an expression already quoted (p. 2), 
describes his own letters as ‘written after the apostolic manner,’ he 
gives a description which applies equally well to Clement and Polycarp. 
They are all modelled upon the Canonical Epistles, more especially 
upon those of S. Paul. Like the Canonical letters they are called forth 
by pressing temporary needs, and in no case is any literary motive 
apparent. A famous teacher writes, in the name of the community 
over which he presides, to quell the dissensions in a distant but friendly 
church. An aged disciple on his way to martyrdom pours forth a few 
parting words to the Christian congregations with whom he has been 
brought in contact on his journey. A bishop of a leading church, 
having occasion to send a parcel to another brotherhood at a distance, 
takes the opportunity of writing, in answer to their solicitations, a few 
plain words of advice and instruction. Such is the simple account of 
the letters of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, respectively. 

Even when we extend the term ‘Apostolic Fathers,’ so as to include 
the two other writings which have the next claim to the title, this same 
form is preserved. The Epistle of Barnabas and the Letter to 
Diognetus are no departure from the rule. But though the form is 
preserved, the spirit is different. ‘They no longer represent the natural 
outpouring of personal feeling arising out of personal relations, but are 
rather treatises clothed in an epistolary dress, the aim of the one being 
polemical, of the other apologetic. In this respect they resemble rather 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, than the letters of S. Paul. 

The other writings, which find a place in collections of the Apostolic 
Fathers, diverge from this normal type. The Zeaching of the Apostles is 
a primitive book of Church discipline and ordinances; the Shepherd of 
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Hermas is the first Christian allegory; while the Zafosztions of Papias 
were among the earliest forerunners of commentaries, partly explanatory, 
partly illustrative, on portions of the New Testament. 


(iii) Zhetr internal character and spirit. 


‘The Apostolic Fathers,’ it has been justly said, ‘are not great 
writers, but great characters'.’ Their style is loose; there is a want of 
arrangement in their topics and an absence of system in their teaching. 
On the one hand they present a marked contrast to the depth and 
clearness of conception with which the several Apostolic writers place 
before us different aspects of the Gospel, and by which their title to 
a special inspiration is vindicated. On the other they lack the scien- 
tific spirit which distinguished the fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and enabled them to formulate the doctrines of the faith as 
a bulwark against lawless speculation. But though they are deficient 
in distinctness of conception and power of exposition, ‘ this inferiority’ 
to the later fathers ‘is amply compensated by a certain naiveté and 
simplicity which forms the charm of their letters. If they have not 
the precision of the scientific spirit, they are free from its narrowness’.’ 
There is a breadth of moral sympathy, an earnest sense of personal 
responsibility, a fervour of Christian devotion, which are the noblest 
testimony to the influence of the Gospel on characters obviously very 
diverse, and will always command for their writings a respect wholly 
disproportionate to their literary merits. The gentleness and serenity 
of Clement, whose whole spirit is absorbed in contemplating the har- 
monies of nature and of grace; the fiery zeal of Ignatius, in whom the 
one over-mastering desire of martyrdom has crushed all human passion; 
the unbroken constancy of Polycarp, whose protracted life is spent 
in maintaining the faith once delivered to the saints—these are lessons 
which can never become antiquated or lose their value. 

This freshness and reality is especially striking in the three cases 
just named, where we are brought face to face with the personality of the 
writers ; but the remark applies likewise, though in different degrees, to 
those other writings of the group, which are practically anonymous. 
The moral earnestness and the simple fervour of the Shepherd of 
Hermas and of the Zeaching of the Apostles will arrest the attention at 
once. The intensity of conviction, which breathes in the Epistle to 


1 De Pressensé Zro’s Premiers Siécles i. p. 384. 
oO fg se Ye 
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Diognetus, is nowhere more conspicuous than in the lofty utterance— 
recalling the very tones of the great Apostle himself—in which the 
writer contrasts the helpless isolation and the universal sovereignty 
of the Christian’. Only in the Epistle of Barnabas is the moral and 
spiritual element overlaid by a rigid and extravagant allegorism; yet 
even here we cannot fail to recognise a very genuine underlying faith. 
Of the Zxfositions of Papias we have not sufficient data to express 
an opinion. It would be unfair to the writer to judge him from the 
few extant fragments, consisting chiefly of anecdotes, which do not 
leave a favourable impression of his theological depth. 


(iv) Their relation to the Apostolic teaching and the Canon. 


If we had to describe briefly the respective provinces of the three 
great Apostolic Fathers, we might say that it was the work of Clement 
to co-ordinate the different elements of Christian teaching as left by 
the Apostles; and of Ignatius to consolidate the structure of ecclesi- 
astical polity as sketched out by them; while for Polycarp, whose 
active career was just beginning as theirs ended, and who lived on 
for some half century after their deaths, was reserved the task of 
handing down unimpaired to a later generation the Apostolic doctrine 
and order thus co-ordinated and consolidated by his elder contempo- 
raries—a task for which he was eminently fitted by his passive and 
receptive character’. 

The writings of all these three fathers lie well within the main 
stream of Catholic teaching. They are the proper link between the 
Canonical Scriptures and the Church Fathers who succeeded them. 
They recognise all the different elements of the Apostolic teaching, 
though they combine them in different proportions. ‘They prove 
that Christianity was Catholic from the very first, uniting a variety of 
forms in one faith. They show that the great facts of the Gospel 
narrative, and the substance of the Apostolic letters, formed the basis 
and moulded the expression of the common creed*.’ 

But when we turn to the other writings for which a place has been 
claimed among the Apostolic Fathers the case is different. ‘Though the 
writers are all apparently within the pale of the Church, yet there is a 
tendency to a one-sided exaggeration, either in the direction of Judaism 
or of the opposite, which stands on the verge of heresy. In the 


1§ 5 marplias olxoicw ldlas, GAN ws 2 See Zen. and Polyc. 1. p. 458 sq. 
mdpouKkol, K.T-A. 3 Westcott History of the Canon p. 55. 
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Epistle of Barnabas and in the Letter to Diognetus the repulsion to 
Judaism is so violent that one step further would have carried the 
writers into Gnostic or Marcionite dualism. On the other hand, in the 
Teaching of the Apostles, in the Shepherd of Hermas, and possibly in 
the Zxfositions of Papias (for in this last instance the inferences drawn 
from a few scanty fragments must be precarious), the sympathy with the 
Old Dispensation is unduly strong, and the distinctive features of the 
Gospel are somewhat obscured by the shadow of the Law thus projected 
upon them. In Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, both extremes alike 
are avoided. 

The crucial test of this central position occupied by them is their 
relation to the Apostles S. Peter and S. Paul. These two great names 
were adopted as the watchwords of antagonistic heresies in the latter 
half of the second century, and even earlier. Some passages in the 
Apostolic history itself gave a colour to this abuse of their authority 
(Galevus tn sq:, nr Cots. r2\'sq.) Hence an extreme ‘school of 
modern critics has explained the origin of the Catholic Church as the 
result of a late amalgamation between these two opposing elements, 
after several generations of conflict, in which each lost its more 
exaggerated features. This theory can be upheld only by trampling 
under feot all the best authenticated testimony. The three Apo- 
stolic Fathers more especially are a strong phalanx barring the way. 
The two Apostles are directly named by Clement (1 Cor. 5) and 
by Ignatius (Rom. 4), as of equal authority ; while the remaining father, 
Polycarp, though as writing to a ‘Church founded by this Apostle 
(Phil. 3) he mentions S. Paul alone by name, yet adopts the language 
and the thoughts of S. Peter again and again. Thus we have the 
concurrent testimony of Rome, of Syria, of Asia Minor, to the 
co-ordinate rank of the two great Apostles in the estimate of the 
Christian Church at the close of the first and beginning of the 
second century. 

The relation of these writers to the Canonical Scriptures of the New 
Testament may be briefly summed up as follows: (1) They assign 
a special and preeminent authority to the Apostles, while distinctly 
disclaiming any such exceptional position for themselves. This is the 
case with Clement (1 Cor. 5, 47), and Ignatius (Rom. 4), speaking of 
S. Peter and S. Paul, and with Polycarp (P/z7. 3), speaking of S. Paul, 
these being the only Apostles mentioned by name in their writings. 
(2) On the other hand, there is no evidence that these fathers 
recognised a Canon of the New Testament, as a well-defined body 
of writings. The misinterpretation of a passage in Ignatius (P%d/ad. 8), 
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which has been supposed to imply such a recognition, is dealt with in its 
proper place and shown to be anerror’. (3) As a rule the Apostolic 
Fathers do not quote the New Testament Scriptures by name. The 
exceptions are just what we should expect to find. Clement, writing to 
the Corinthians, mentions S. Paul’s injunctions to this same church on 
a kindred occasion (§ 47); Ignatius, addressing the Ephesians, speaks 
of their having been initiated in the mysteries of the faith with 
S. Paul, and remarks on the large space which they occupy in his 
letters (§ 12); lastly Polycarp, writing to the Philippians, calls atten- 
tion to the instructions which S. Paul had given them by letter, and 
mentions his praising them to other churches (§ 3, 11). Besides these 
passages there is only one other exception (Polyc. P77. 11, ‘sicut Paulus 
docet’), and this is possibly due to a transcriber. But while (with 
these exceptions) there is no direct reference to the books of the New 
Testament, yet fragments of most of the Canonical Epistles are 
embedded in the writings of these fathers, whose language moreover is 
thoroughly leavened with the Apostolic diction. The usual formula of 
Scriptural quotation, ‘as it is written’ (ws yéypavrat), is still confined to 
, the Old Testament. The only real exception to this rule is Barnad. 4, 
where our Lord’s words, as recorded in Matt. xxii. 14, are introduced 
in this way. The passage in Polyc. P#7/. 12, not extant in the Greek, 
where a combined quotation of Ps. iv. 4 and Ephes. iv. 26 is prefaced 
by the words ‘ut his scripturis dictum est,’ can hardly be regarded in this 
light, even if we could feel quite certain that the original was correctly 
represented in the Latin. (4) Lastly: there is not a single Evangelical 
quotation which can be safely referred to any apocryphal source. The 
two exceptions to this rule, which were at one time adduced from 
Barnabas, have both vanished in the fuller light of criticism. In § 4 the 
Latin text reads ‘sicut dicit filius Dei,’ but the recovery of the Greek 
original, ws mpére viots Geotd, shows that we have here a corruption of 
‘sicut decet filios Dei,’ and thus the quotation altogether disappears. 
The second supposed example in this same writer (§ 7) is due to 
a misinterpretation of the formula q@yow, ‘he saith,’ which here 
introduces not a quotation but an interpretation, ‘he meaneth,’ according 
to the usage elsewhere in this same epistle (§ 10, 11). The passages in 
Ignatius, which seem to be taken from apocryphal writings, may 
perhaps more probably be ascribed to oral tradition. They are discussed 
in their proper places*. At all events, though Ignatius incidentally 
refers to a large number of facts in the Evangelical history, they all are 


1 Jen. and Polyc. i. p. 388, 11. p. 271 2 See Jen. and FPolyc. 1. p. 388 sq., 
sq: II. pp. 294 Sq., 299 sq. 
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found in the Canonical Gospels’. Even the supposed apocryphal 
quotation in Smyrn. 4 has its counterpart in Luke xxiv. 39, being 
an independent report of the same saying. So far as we are able 
to judge, his range of knowledge in the province of evangelical history 
was practically coextensive with our own. ‘This absence of any 
unmistakeable traces of a New Testament Apocrypha in the Apostolic 
Fathers is the more remarkable, because the references to pre-Christian 
apocryphal writings are not unfrequent, as for example several 
prophetical passages quoted by Clement, and the book of Eldad 
and Modad mentioned by name in Hermas. 

In this investigation I have said nothing about Papias, for he 
requires a separate treatment. But the main result would be the 
same. ‘Though he illustrated the Gospel narratives with very many 
oral traditions, there is no evidence that he had any other written 
sources of information before him besides those which we possess in the 
New Testament. 


(v) Zhetr currency and importance. 


For reasons which have been suggested already, the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers were consigned to comparative neglect for many 
centuries. ‘To Eusebius, the historian of the early Church, these 
Christian remains of the primitive ages had yielded the most valuable 
results; but no later writer inherited his mantle. Ages of dogmatic 
definition and conflict succeeded. ‘The interest in the early struggles 
of the Church with heathendom had given way to the interest in the 
doctrinal combats then raging within the Church herself; and owing to 
their lack of dogmatic precision these early writings contained little or 
nothing of value for the combatants. Here and there a passage— 
more especially in Ignatius—might be made to serve the purpose of a 
disputant ; but these were the rare exceptions. In the West this neglect 
reached its climax. Those Latin fathers, who were well acquainted with 
Greek, directed their knowledge of the language to other channels. 
Jerome seems never to have read any of the three Apostolic Fathers. 
Rufinus translated the spurious Clementine writings, the Recognitions 
and the Letter to James, but entirely neglected the genuine Epistle to 
the Corinthians. The medieval Latin translations did something for 
Ignatius and Polycarp, but Clement’s Epistle was altogether forgotten. 


1 The embellishments (Z/hes. 19) of the star seen by the shepherds ought perhaps 
to be excepted. 
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Yet his personal fame was great, not in the West only, but throughout 
Christendom. 

The Reformation brought a great change. The exigencies of the 
crisis turned the attention of both the contending parties to questions 
of Church order and polity; and the first appeal was naturally to those 
writers who lived on the confines of the Apostolic age. Happily the 
supply followed quickly upon the demand. ‘The discovery and publi- 
cation of large portions of the Apostolic Fathers in the first half of the 
seventeenth century was opportune, and the literature thus recovered 
was discussed with eager interest. In the present century the contro- 
versy has taken another turn, but the writings of the earliest Christian 
ages are still the battle-field. The attack has been directed against 
the authenticity and early date of the Canonical writings; and again 
assailants and defenders alike have sought weapons from the armoury of 
these primitive writings. Never has the interest in the Apostolic Fathers 
been so keen as during the last half century; and in this period again 
large accessions have been made to the available materials by a suc- 
cession of fresh discoveries. ‘The publication of the Syriac Ignatius by 
Cureton in 1845, and more fully in 1849, led the way. Almost simul- 
taneously with his later work, in 1849, appeared Petermann’s edition of 
the Armenian Ignatius, which, though not a new discovery, was then 
for the first time rendered available to scholars and supplied a factor 
of the highest moment in the solution of the Ignatian question. These 
were followed by the lost ending of the Clementine Homilies, recovered 
and given to the world by Dressel in 1853. Then came the publi- 
cation of the Codex Lipsiensis and the accompanying transcript by 
Anger in 1856, and of the Codex Sinaiticus by Tischendorf in 1862, 
thus giving for the first time nearly the whole of Hermas and the be- 
ginning of Barnabas in the original Greek. About the same time, large 
additional materials for the Greek and Latin texts of the Apostolic 
Fathers—notably a second Latin Version of Hermas hitherto unnoticed 
—and for the literature connected therewith, were contributed to the 
common stock by Dressel in his edition in 1857. Within two or three 
years also followed the A‘thiopic Hermas edited by A. d’Abbadie in 1860. 
Then, after a longer interval, Bryennios published for the first time a 
text of the two Epistles of Clement entire in 1875, and this was 
followed immediately by the discovery of a Syriac Version, likewise 
complete, of these same two Epistles, of which I was able by the aid 
of Bensly to give the first full account in 1877. Mention should also 
be made of the Coptic additions to the Ignatian matter published for 
the first time partly by Ciasca in 1883 and partly by myself in 1885 ; 
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nor does this list exhaust the accessions to the apparatus criticus of 
these fathers which have been made during the period under review. 
To crown all came the Zeaching of the Apostles, a hitherto unknown 
work of the sub-apostolic age, of which the editio princeps was given 
to the world by Bryennios in 1883. In this summary I have not 
included other highly important publications, like the PAzdlosophumena, 
published in 1851, which, though not directly connected with the 
Apostolic Fathers, throw great light on these primitive ages of the 
Church. 

This rapid accumulation of fresh materials has furnished abundant 
fuel to feed and sustain the interest in the Apostolic Fathers, which the 
chief theological controversy of the age had aroused. During the last 
half-century they have received an amount of attention which goes far 
to compensate for many ages of neglect in the past. Within these 
fifty years some twenty editions have appeared—a larger number than 
during the two preceding centuries—besides monographs, versions, and 
treatises of various kinds; and no signs can be discerned of the interest 
flagging. 


CEE NT EOE DOC DOR: 


LEMENT, a noble Roman citizen, was connected by birth with 
the family of the Czesars. His father Faustus was a near relation 
and a foster brother of the reigning emperor, and had married one 
Mattidia, likewise Czesar’s kinswoman. From this union had sprung two 
elder sons, Faustinus and Faustinianus’, who were twins, and our hero 
Clement, who was born many years after his brothers. At the time 
when Clement first comes before our notice, he is alone in the world. 
Many years ago, when he was still an infant, his mother had left home 
to escape dishonourable overtures from her husband’s brother, and had 
taken her two elder sons with her. Not wishing to reveal his brother’s 
turpitude to Faustus, she feigned a dream which warned her to leave 
home for a time with her twin children. Accordingly she set sail for 
Athens. After her departure her brother-in-law accused her to her 
husband of infidelity to her marriage vows. A storm arose at sea, the 
vessel was wrecked on the shores of Palestine, and she was separated 
from her children, whom she supposed to have been drowned. Thus 
she was left a lone woman dependent on the charity of others. The 
two sons were captured by pirates and sold to Justa the Syrophcenician 
woman mentioned in the Gospels, who educated them as her own 
children, giving them the names Aquila and Nicetes. As they grew up 
they became fellow-disciples of Simon Magus, whose doctrines they 
imbibed. Eventually however they were brought to a better mind by 
the teaching of Zacchzeus, then a visitor to those parts; and through his 
influence they attached themselves to S. Peter, whom they accompanied 
from that time forward on his missionary circuits. They were so 
engaged at the moment when the narrative, to which we owe this 
account of their career, presents them to our notice. 


1 These are the names in the HYomilzes. father is Faustinianus, while the brothers 
On the other hand in the Recognitions the are Faustinus and Faustus. 
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Their father Faustus, as the years rolled on and he obtained no 
tidings of his wife and two elder children, determined after many fruit- 
less enquiries to go in search of them himself. Accordingly he set sail 
for the East, leaving at home under the charge of guardians his youngest 
son Clement, then a boy of twelve years. From that time forward 
Clement heard nothing more of his father and suspected that he had 
died of grief or been drowned in the sea. 

Thus Clement grew up to man’s estate a lonely orphan. From his 
childhood he had pondered the deep questions of philosophy, till they 
took such hold on his mind that he could not shake them off. On the 
immortality of the soul more especially he had spent much anxious 
thought to no purpose. The prevailing philosophical systems had all 
failed to give him the satisfaction which his heart craved. At length—it 
was during the reign of Tiberius Ceesar—a rumour reached the imperial 
city, that an inspired teacher had appeared in Judza, working miracles 
‘and enlisting recruits for the kingdom of God. ‘This report determined 
him to sail to Judzea. Driven by stress of wind to Alexandria and 
landing there, he fell in with one Barnabas, a Hebrew and a disciple of 
the Divine teacher, and from him received his first lessons in the Gospel. 
From Alexandria he sailed to Caesarea, where he found Peter, to whom 
he had been commended by Barnabas. By S. Peter he was further 
instructed in the faith, and from him he received baptism. He attached 
himself toé his company, and attended him on his subsequent journeys. 

At the moment when Clement makes the acquaintance of S. Peter, 
the Apostle has arranged to hold a public discussion with Simon Magus. 
Clement desires to know something about this false teacher, and is 
referred to Aquila and Nicetes, who give him an account of Simon’s 
antecedents and of their own previous connexion with him. The public 
discussion commences, but is broken off abruptly by Simon who escapes 
from Czsarea by stealth. S. Peter follows him from city to city, providing 
the antidote to his baneful teaching. On the shores of the island 
of Aradus, Peter falls in with a beggar woman, who had lost the use of 
her hands. In answer to his enquiries she tells him that she was the 
wife of a powerful nobleman, that she left home with her two elder 
sons for reasons which she explains, and that she was shipwrecked and 
had lost her children at sea. Peter is put off the right scent for the 
time by her giving feigned names from shame. But the recognition is 
only delayed. Clement finds in this beggar woman his long-lost mother, 
and the Apostle heals her ailment. 

Aquila and Nicetes had preceded the Apostle to Laodicea. When 
he arrives there, they are surprised to find a strange woman in his 
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company. He relates her story. They are astounded and overjoyed. 
They declare themselves to be the lost Faustinus and Faustinianus, and 
she is their mother. It is needless to add that she is converted and 
baptised. After her baptism they betake themselves to prayer. While 
they are returning, Peter enters into conversation with an old man 
whom he had observed watching the proceedings by stealth. The old 
man denies the power of prayer. Everything, he says, depends on a 
man’s nativity. A friend of his, a noble Roman, had had the horoscope 
of his wife cast. It foretold that she would prove unfaithful to him and 
be drowned at sea. Everything had come to pass in accordance with 
the prediction. Peter’s suspicions are roused by the story; he asks 
this friend’s name, and finds that he was none other than Faustus the 
husband of Mattidia. ‘The reader’s penetration will probably by this 
time have gone a step farther and divined the truth, which appears 
shortly afterwards. ‘The narrator is himself Faustus, and he had repre- 
sented the circumstances as happening to a friend, in order to conceal 
his identity. ‘Thus Clement has recovered the last of his lost relatives, 
and the ‘recognitions’ are complete. One other incident however is 
necessary to crown the story. Faustus is still a heathen. But the 
failure of Mattidia’s horoscope has made a breach in the citadel of his 
fatalism, and it is stormed by S. Peter. He yields to the assault and is 
baptised. 


This romance of Clement’s life was published within two or three 
generations of his death—at all events some years before the close of 
the second century. It is embodied in two extant works, the Cle- 
mentine Homilies, and the Clementine Recognitions, with insignificant 
differences of detail. Yet it has no claim to be regarded as authentic; and 
we may even question whether its author ever intended it to be accepted 
as a narrative of facts. 

But though we may without misgiving reject this story as a pure 
fiction, discredited by its crude anachronisms, yet in one respect it 
has guided us in the right direction. It has led us to the doors of 
the imperial palace, where we shall have occasion to stay for a while. 
Our investigations will bring us from time to time across prominent 
members of the Flavian dynasty ; and a knowledge of the family gene- 
alogy is needed as a preliminary. 


The founder of the Flavian family was T. Flavius Petro', a native 
of the second-rate provincial town Reate, who had fought in the civil 


1 See Sueton. Vesfas. 1, who is the authority for the main facts in this paragraph. 
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wars on the side of Pompeius, but after the battle of Pharsalia laid 
down his arms and went into business. His son Sabinus was a pure 
civilian. Apparently a thrifty man like his father before him, he 
amassed some money and married a lady of superior rank to himself, 
Vespasia Polla, by whom he had three children, a daughter who died 
an infant in her first year’ and two sons who both became famous in 
history—the elder, T. Flavius Sabinus, who held the City prefecture 
for several years, and the younger, T. Flavius Vespasianus, who attained 
to the imperial throne. 

T. Flavius Sabinus, the elder brother, was prefect of the City at 
the time of the Neronian persecution and retained this office with 
one short interruption until his death*. The name of his wife is 
not known. Having been deprived of the City prefecture by Galba 
and restored by his successor, he was put to death by Vitellius on 
account of. his near relationship to the rival aspirant to the impe- 
rial throne*. He left two sons, T. Flavius Sabinus and T. Flavius 
Clemens. The elder, Sabinus, married Julia the daughter of the 
emperor Titus*. He held the consulate in a.p. 82, and was put to 
death by Domitian, because on his election to this office the herald 


had inadvertently saluted him as 


1 Sueton. Vespfas. 5 ‘puella nata non 
perannavit.’ 

2 On his tenure of the prefecture see 
Borghesi (uwures Il. p. 3247 sq, IX. p. 
264 sq. He was appointed to this office 
by Nero, deprived by Galba, and restored 
again under Otho (Plutarch. Otho 5). 
Tacitus “72st, iil. 75 writes, ‘septem annis 
quibus Moesiam, duodecim quibus prae- 
fecturam urbis obtinuit,’ but this is incon- 
sistent with his statement elsewhere (A727. 
xiv. 42), that Pedanius Secundus the pre- 
fect of the City was assassinated in A.D. 
61. Sabinus seems to have been his im- 
mediate successor, and Borghesi therefore 
proposes to read either ‘totidem’ for 
‘ duodecim’ or vii for xii. 

% Tacit. “ist. ili. 74, Sueton. Vitel. 15. 

4 Philostr. Vit. Afoll. vii. 7 (p. 284) 
LaBivoy dmexrovas &va Tav éavrod svy- 
yevav, “louNiav jyero, 7 6é "lovNla yun 
pev qv Tod medoveuyévov Aoperiavod dé 
ddeAG.0H, ula rGv Tirov Ouvyarépwy. The 
last clause is loosely worded, as Titus 


emperor instead of consul®. The 


does not appear to have had any other 
children. 

5 Sueton. Domit. 10 ‘ Flavium Sabinum 
alterum e patruelibus [occidit], quod eum 
comitiorum consularium die destinatum 
perperam praeco non consulem ad popu- 
lum sed imperatorem pronunciasset.’ The 
herald might have stumbled the more 
easily, because the emperor was his col- 
league in the consulship. 

Philostratus (I. c.) implies that the em- 
peror’s object was to get possession of the 
murdered man’s wife Julia, his own niece. 
She had been offered to him in marriage 
earlier, but declined. Afterwards he is 
said to have had guilty relations with 
her (Sueton. Domit. 22, Dion Cass. 
Ixvii. 3), though he did not actually 
marry her, as Philostratus’ language 
(yyero) might suggest. After her death 
she was deified by him. Perhaps he 
acted from mixed motives. The murder 
does not appear to have taken place im- 
mediately after the herald’s blunder. 
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younger brother Clemens married Domitilla, the daughter of Domitian’s 
sister. Of her I shall have to speak presently. With this married 
couple we are more especially concerned, as they appear—both husband 
and wife—to have been converts to Christianity, and are intimately 
connected with our subject. 

T. Flavius Vespasianus, the younger son of the first mentioned 
Sabinus, became emperor in due time and reigned from a.p. 69 to 
A.D. 79. He married Flavia Domitilla, a daughter of one Flavius 
Liberalis, a quzestor’s clerk and a native of Ferentum’. From her name 
she would seem to have been some relation of her husband, but this 
is not stated. She is the first of three persons in three successive 
generations bearing the same name, Flavia Domitilla, mother, daughter, 
and grand-daughter. By her Vespasian appears to have had seven 
children’, but four must have died in infancy or childhood. Only 
three have any place in history—two sons, T. Flavius Vespasianus 
and T. Flavius Domitianus, the future emperors, known respectively 
as Titus and Domitian, and a daughter Domitilla. Both the wife 
Domitilla and the daughter Domitilla died before a.p. 69, when 
Vespasian ascended the imperial throne®. Either the mother or the 
daughter—more probably the latter—attained to the honours of apo- 
theosis, and appears on the coins as DIVA DoMITILLA. ‘This distinction 
had never before been conferred on one who died in a private station, 
but it served as a precedent which was followed occasionally *. 

The emperor Titus was twice married’. By his second wife he 


1 Sueton. Vespas. 3. 

2 See the inscription given below, p. 
114, with the note upon it. 

3 Sueton. Vespas. 3. 

4 In C. 7. Z. v. 2829 mention is made of 
a SACERDOS . DIVAE. DOMITILLAE, and 
coins bear the inscription DIVA. DOMI- 
TILLA . AVG . (Eckhel VI. p. 345 sq, 
Cohen I. 337). This deified Domitilla 
is generally supposed to be the wife of 
Vespasian. So for instance Eckhel (I. c.). 
But Statius Sz/v. i. 1. 97, imagining the 
apotheosis of Domitian, writes ‘ [bit in 
amplexus natus, fraterque, paterque, et 
soror, where his sister Domitilla is men- 
tioned among the inhabitants of heaven 
and his mother is not. For this reason 
Mommsen (Staatsrecht U. p. 794 Sq, 
note) maintains confidently that this dei- 


fied Domitilla was not the wife, but the 
daughter of Vespasian. In this case the 
name Augusta here given to her would 
have a parallel in Julia Augusta the 
daughter of Titus. If however the DIVA. 
DOMITILLA . AVG. is the wife of Ves- 
pasian, then probably the other form of 
inscription found on coins MEMORIAE . 
DOMITILLAE refers to the daughter, as 
Eckhel takes it. So far as I can see, 
it is just possible to refer all the in- 
scriptions on the genuine coins to the 
daughter, as the passage in Statius sug- 
gests, though the connexion sometimes 
points rather to the mother. Those coins 
bearing such inscriptions as DOMITIL- 
LAE. AVG. MATRI. etc. are spurious. 

5 Sueton. 77¢. 4. His first wife was 
Arrecina Tertulla, daughter of the Ar- 
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left a daughter Julia, who, as we have seen, became the wife of her 
father’s first cousin, the third Sabinus’. The emperor Domitian took 
to wife Domitia Longina. A son, the offspring of this marriage, died 
in infancy, was received into the ranks of the gods, and appears on 
the coins as DIVVS CAESAR®. ‘There are reasons also for believing that 
another child was born of this union; but if so, it did not survive 
long*®. The sister of the two emperors, Flavia Domitilla, likewise 
was married. Her husband’s name is not recorded, but she left a 
daughter called after her. This third Flavia Domitilla, the grand- 
daughter of Vespasian, was wedded, as I have already mentioned, to 
her mother’s first cousin Flavius Clemens, and became famous in 


Christian circles. 


Of this union between Flavius Clemens and Flavia Domitilla two 


sons were born. 


They were committed by the emperor Domitian to 


the tuition of the distinguished rhetorician Quintilian*; and we learn 


recinus Clemens who was prefect of the 
preetorium under Gaius, and sister of the 
Arrecinus Clemens who held the same 
office under Domitian (Tac. st. iv. 68) 
and was put to death by this tyrant 
(Sueton. Domit. 11). Tacitus (Z. c.) 
describes the brother as ‘domui Vespa- 
siani per affinitatem innexum.’ Not only 
does her father’s and brother’s name 
Clemens occur elsewhere in the Flavian 
pedigree, but her own name Tertulla 
likewise. Her first name is diversely 
written Arricidia, Arretina, etc., in dif- 
ferent texts. The correct form is decided 
in an inscription in which she is men- 
tioned (Orelli-Henzen 5429); see De- 
Vit’s Forcellini Ovomast. s. v. Arrecina. 
The mother of Julia was Titus’ second 
wife Marcia Furnilla. 

1 See above, p. 18, note 4. 

2 Sueton. Domit. 3 ‘Uxorem suam 
Domitiam, ex qua in secundo suo consu- 
latu filium tulerat, alteroque anno con- 
salutaverat ut Augustam etc.’ The se- 
cond consulship of Domitian was as early 
as A.D. 73, some 8 or g years before he 
became emperor. But ‘altero anno’ 
ought to mean ‘in the second’ or ‘ fol- 
lowing year,’ and yet the incident implies 
that he was already Augustus. Either 


therefore there is some mistake in the 
figure, or Eckhel (Doctr. Num. V1. p. 
400) may be right in supposing that Sue- 
tonius means the second consulate after he 
came to the throne, i.e. A.D. 82, when he 
was consul for the 8th time. Friedlander 
however without misgiving places it A.D. 
73 (Sittengesch. 1. p. 392). The birth 
and apotheosis of this son are alluded to 
in Mart. Zfigr. iv. 3 (written A.D. 88), 
in Stat. Szlv. i. 1. 97 (written A.D. 89 
or go), and in Sil. Ital. Pun. iii. 629. 
Domitia appears on the coins as DIVI. 
CAESARIS . MATER (Eckhel VI. p. 4or, 
Cohen I. p. 459 sq.). There must be 
some mistake about the coins described 
by Cohen 1. p. 461, for Cos. VI is not 
chronologically reconcilable with Domt- 
TIANVS AVG. 

3 At all events there was an expecta- 
tion of another child at a later date, a.p. 
89 or go, soon after the death of Julia, 
Mart. Zfigr. vi. 3 (see Friedlander Szz- 
tengesch. 111. pp. 381, 392, and his note 
on the passage). Eckhel (VI. p. 400) refers 
this passage to the son who was deified, 
but this is chronologically impossible. 

4 Quintil, Zzstit. Orat. iv. Prooem. 
given below, p. 112. 
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incidentally that the influence of their father Flavius Clemens procured 
for ‘their tutor the honour of the consular fasces'. When they were 
little children, the emperor had designated them as his successors in 
the imperial purple, and had commanded them to assume the names 
Vespasianus and Domitianus’. They appear to have been still very 
young at the time of Domitian’s death; and as we hear nothing more 
of them, they must either have died early or retired into private life. 
More than a hundred and seventy years later than this epoch, one 
Domitianus, the general of the usurper Aureolus (A.D. 267), is said 
to have boasted that he was descended ‘from Domitian and from 
Domitilla’*. If this boast was well founded, the person intended was 
probably the son of Clemens and Domitilla, the younger Domitian, 
whom the historian confused with his more famous namesake the 
emperor. A glance at the genealogical tree will show that no one 
could have traced his direct descent both from the emperor Domitian 
and from Domitilla; for the Domitilla here mentioned cannot have 
been the wife of Vespasian*. Moreover, there is no record of the 
emperor Domitian having any children except one, or perhaps more 
than one, who died in earliest infancy. 


Who then was this Clement of Rome, the assumed writer of the 
Epistle to the Corinthians and the leading man in the Church of 
Rome in the ages immediately succeeding the Apostolic times? Re- 
cent discoveries in two different directions—the one literary, the other 
archzeological—have not only stimulated this enquiry but have furnished 
more adequate data for an answer to it. 

In the first place, the publication of the lost ending to the genuine 
epistle (A.D. 1875) has enabled us to realize more fully the position 


1 Auson. Orat. Act. ad Gratian. 31 
* Quintilianus consularia per Clementem 
ornamenta sortitus, honestamenta nominis 
potius videtur quam insignia potestatis 
habuisse.’ To this Juvenal probably al- 
ludes, Sa¢. vii. 197 ‘Si fortuna volet, fies 
de rhetore consul,’ as Quintilian is men- 
tioned in his context. 

* Sueton. Domit. 15, quoted below, 
p- 11rsq- This Vespasianus is probably 
the OYECTTIACIANOC . NE@TEPOC com- 
memorated on a Smyrnzean coin (Cohen 
I. p. 462), unless the future emperor Titus 
before his accession be meant, 


3 Trebell. Poll. Zyr. Trig. 12, quoted 
below, p. 113. 

4 This seems impossible on two ac- 
counts ; (1) There could be no reason for 
mentioning the eldest Domitilla, the wife 
of Vespasian, as she was not famous in 
any way, whereas the youngest Domitilla, 
her grand-daughter, had a wide reputa- 
tion as shown by ancient inscriptions and 
Christian records alike; (2) If the histo- 
rian had intended this eldest Domitilla, 
he would have mentioned not her son 
Domitian but her husband Vespasian, as 
the forefather of Domitianus the general. 
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of the writer. The liturgical prayer in the concluding part, the notices 
respecting the bearers of the letter, and the attitude assumed towards 
the persons addressed, all have a bearing upon this question. Then 
secondly, the recent excavations in the Cemetery of Domitilla at Rome 
have thrown some light on the surroundings of the writer and on the 
society among which he lived. The archeological discovery is hardly 
less important than the literary ; and the two combined are a valuable 
aid in solving the problem. 


Before attempting to give the probable answer to this question, it 
may be well to dispose of other solutions which have been offered from 
time to time. 

1. Origen, without any misgiving, identifies him with the Clement 
mentioned by S. Paul writing to the Philippians (iv. 3) as among those 
‘fellow labourers whose names are in the book of life’’. This was a very 
obvious solution. As Hermas the writer of the Shepherd was identified 
with his namesake who appears in the salutations of the Epistle to the 
Romans*, so in like manner Clement the writer of the Epistle was 
assumed to be the same with the Apostle’s companion to whom he 
sends greeting in the Epistle to the Philippians. It is not improbable 
that others may have made this same identification before Origen. 
At all events many writers from Eusebius onward adopted it after 
him*. But we have no reason to suppose that it was based on any 
historical evidence, and we may therefore consider it on its own merits. 
So considered, it has no claim to acceptance. The chronological 
difficulty indeed is not insurmountable. A young disciple who had 
rendered the Apostle efficient aid as early as A.D. 61 or 62, when 
St Paul wrote to the Philippians, might well have been the chief ruler 
of the Roman Church as late as A.D. 95 or 96, about which time 
Clement seems to have written the Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
might even have survived the close of the first century, as he is 
reported to have done. But the locality is a more formidable objec- 
tion. The Clement of S. Paul’s epistle is evidently a member of the 
Philippian Church; the Clement who writes to the Corinthians was 
head of the Roman community, and would seem to have lived the 
whole or the main part of his life in Rome. If indeed the name had 
been very rare, the identification would still have deserved respect 
notwithstanding the difference of locality ; but this is far from being the 
case. Common even before this epoch, especially among slaves and 


1 In Foann. vi. § 36, Of. Iv. p. 153 * See above, p. 4- 
(ed. Delarue). 3 See Philippians, p. 168, note 4. 
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freedmen, it became doubly common during the age of the Flavian 
dynasty, when it was borne by members of the reigning family’. 

2. A wholly different answer is given in the romance of which 
I have already sketched the plot. Though earlier than the other 
authorities which give information about Clement, it is more mani- 
festly false than any. Its anachronisms alone would condemn it. The 
Clement who wrote the epistle in the latest years of Domitian could 
not have been a young man at the time of Christ’s ministry, nearly 
seventy years before. Moreover it is inconsistent with itself in its 
chronology. While Clement’s youth and early manhood are placed 
under Tiberius, the names of his relations, Mattidia and Faustinus, 
are borrowed from the imperial family of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
The one date is too early, as the other is too late, for the genuine 
Clement. 

3. A third solution identifies the writer of the epistle with Flavius 
Clemens, the cousin of Domitian, who held the consulship in the year 
95, and was put to death by the emperor immediately after the expi- 
ration of his term of office. This identification never occurred to any 
ancient writer, but it has found much favour among recent critics and 
therefore demands a full discussion. To this question it will be neces- 
sary to return at a later point, when it can be considered with greater 
advantage. ‘At present I must content myself with saying that, in 
addition to the other difficulties with which this theory is burdened, 
it is hardly conceivable that, if a person of the rank and position of 
Flavius Clemens had been head of the Roman Church, the fact would 
have escaped the notice of all contemporary and later writers, whether 
heathen or Christian. 

4. Ewald has propounded a theory of his own*® He believes 
that Clement the bishop was not Flavius Clemens himself, but his 
son. No ancient authority supports this view, and no subsequent 
critic, so far as I am aware, has accepted it. This identification is 
based solely on a parallelism with the story in the Homilies and 
Recognitions. As Clement’s father Faustus (Faustinianus) is there de- 
scribed as a near kinsman of Tiberius*, so was Flavius Clemens a 
near kinsman of Domitian. As Mattidia, the wife of Faustus, is 


1 The number of persons bearing this itself is still incomplete and without an 
name in one volume alone (Vv) of the index. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum is over 2 Gesch. d. Volkes Israel Vil. p. 297 sq. 
fifty, in another (x) it is between forty 3 Hom. xii. 8, xiv. 6, 10, comp. iv. 7; 
and fifty. These refer to different parts ecogn. vil. 8, ix. 35. 
of Italy. The portion comprising Rome 
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stated herself to have been a blood relation of Tiberius’, so was 
Flavia Domitilla, the wife of Flavius Clemens, a blood relation of 
Domitian. The parallelism might have been pressed somewhat farther, 
though Ewald himself stops here. Lipsius, though using the parallel 
for another purpose, points out that Faustus in this romance is repre- 
sented as having two sons besides Clement, just as Flavius Clemens 
is known to have had two sons, and that in this fiction these two are 
said to have changed their names to Aquila and Nicetes, just as in 
actual history the two sons of Flavius Clemens are recorded to have 
taken new names, Vespasianus and Domitianus*. This parallel however, 
notwithstanding its ingenuity, need not occupy our time; for the 
identification which it is intended to support is chronologically im- 
possible. The two sons of Flavius Clemens were boys under the 
tuition of Quintilian when this rhetorician wrote his great work (about 
A.D. 90). They are described by Suetonius as young children when 
their father was put to death (A.D. 95 or 96), or at all events when 
they were adopted by Domitian as his successors*. Indeed this will 
appear from another consideration, independently of the historian’s 
testimony. Their grandmother was the sister of Titus and Domitian, 
born A.D. 41 and A.D. 51 respectively. It has been assumed that 
she was younger than either, because her name is mentioned after 
her brothers’*; but this assumption is precarious. At all events she 
died before A.D. 69, leaving a daughter behind her. Having regard 
to these facts, we cannot with any probability place the birth of this 
daughter, the third Flavia Domitilla, before a.p. 60 or thereabouts ; 
so that her sons must have been mere striplings, even if they were 
not still children, at the time when their father died and when the 
Epistle of the Roman Church to the Corinthians was written. But 
the writer of this epistle was evidently a man of great influence and 
position, and it is a fair inference that he had passed middle life, 
even if he was not already advanced in years. Ewald’s theory there- 
fore may safely be discarded. 

5. A fifth answer is supplied by the spurious Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus*, which are followed by De Rossi®. These persons are there 


1 Hom. xii. 8, Recogn. vii. 8. the time of their adoption by Domitian. 
2 Chronol. d. Rim. Bisch. p. 153. 4 Hasenclever in Fahrd. f. Prot. Theol. 
3 Sueton. Domit. 15 (see below, p. 111 VIII. p. 72; see Sueton. Vespas. 3 ‘ex 
sq). His expression ‘etiam tum parvulos’ hac liberos tulit Titum et Domitianum 
is commonly referred to the time of their et Domitillam.’ 
father’s death. This is perhaps the more 5 See below, p. 42. 


probable reference, but it might refer to 6 Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1865, p. 20 sq. 
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related to have reminded Clement the bishop that ‘Clement the consul 
was his father’s brother.’ He is thus represented to be the grandson 
of Sabinus the City prefect, and son of Sabinus the consul; for no 
other brother of Flavius Clemens is mentioned elsewhere except Fla- 
vius Sabinus the consul. Indeed the language of Suetonius seems 
to imply two sons, and two only’, of the elder Sabinus. Moreover this 
answer is open to the same chronological objection as the last, though 
not to the same degree. As these Acts are manifestly spurious and 
cannot date before the fifth or sixth century, and as the statement is 
unconfirmed by any other authority, we may without misgiving dismiss 
it from our consideration. 


Hitherto the object of our search has eluded us. Our guides have 
led us to seek our hero among the scions of the imperial family itself. 
But the palace of the Czesars comprised men of all grades; and con- 
sidering the station of life from which the ranks of the Christians were 
mainly recruited, we should do well to descend to a lower social 
level in our quest. 


The imperial household occupied a large and conspicuous place 
in the life of ancient Rome. The extant inscriptions show that its 
members formed a very appreciable fraction of the whole population 
of the city:and neighbourhood. Not only do we find separate colum- 
baria, devoted solely to the interment of slaves and freedmen of a 
single prince or princess, as Livia or Claudius for instance ; but epitaphs 
of servants and dependants of the imperial family are strewn broadcast 
among the sepulchral monuments of the suburbs. Obviously this con- 
nexion is recorded as a subject of pride on these monumental in- 
scriptions. ‘The ‘verna’ or the ‘servus’ or the ‘libertus’ of Caesar or 
of Ceesar’s near relations did not wish the fact to be forgotten. Hence 
the extant inscriptions furnish a vast amount of information, where 
extant literature is comparatively silent. The most elaborately or- 
ganized of modern royal establishments would give only a faint idea 
of the multiplicity and variety of the offices in the palace of the 
Ceesars*. The departments in the household are divided and sub- 
divided ; the offices are numberless. ‘The ‘tasters’ are a separate class 
of servants under their own chief. Even the pet dog has a functionary 
assigned to him. The aggregate of imperial residences on or near 


1 Sueton. Domzt. 1o ‘Flavium Sabi- comp. also Orelli-Henzen Zuscr. 1. 488, 
num a/terum e patruelibus.’ I. 245, C.Z. Z. vi. p. 1113 sq, where 

* See the discussion on ‘Czsar’s the Roman inscriptions relating to the 
Household’ in P%lippians jp. 171 sq-; subject are given. 
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the Palatine formed a small city in itself; but these were not the 
only palaces even in Rome. Moreover the country houses and estates 
of the imperial family all contributed to swell the numbers of the 
‘domus Augusta.’ But, besides the household in its more restricted 
sense, the emperor had in his employ a countless number of officials, 
clerks, and servants of every degree, required for the work of the 
several departments, civil and military, which were concentrated in 
him, as the head of the state. 

Only a small proportion of these numerous offices were held 
by Romans. The clever, handy, versatile Greek abounded every- 
where. If the Quirites looked with dismay on an invasion which 
threatened to turn their own Rome into a Greek city, assuredly the 
danger was not least on the Palatine and in its dependencies. But 
the Greeks formed only a small portion of these foreign ‘dregs’’, 
which were so loathsome to the taste of the patriotic Roman. We 
have ample evidence that Orientals of diverse nations, Egyptians, 
Syrians, Samaritans, and Jews, held positions of influence in the court 
and household at the time with which we are concerned. They had 
all the gifts, for which the multifarious exigencies of Roman civiliza- 
tion would find scope. 

It is just here, among this miscellaneous gathering of nationalities, 
that we should expect Christianity to effect an early lodgment. Nor 
are we disappointed in our expectation. When S. Paul writes from 
his Roman captivity to Philippi about midway in Nero’s reign, the 
only special greeting which he is commissioned to send comes trom 
the members ‘of Czesar’s household’ (iv. 22). We may safely infer 
from the language thus used that their existence was well known to 
his distant correspondents. Obviously they were no very recent con- 
verts to Christianity. But we may go further than this. I have given 
reasons elsewhere, not absolutely conclusive indeed but suggesting a 
high degree of probability, that in the long list of greetings which four 
years earlier (A.D. 58) the Apostle had sent to the Roman Church, we 
have some names at least of servants and dependants of the imperial 
family*. 

More than thirty years had rolled by since the Epistle to the 
Romans was sent from Corinth, when Clement wrote his letter to the 
Corinthians in the name of the Roman Christians and from Rome. 
For a quarter of a century or more the Roman Church had enjoyed 
comparative peace, if not absolute immunity from persecution*. During 

1 Juvenal Sat. iii. 61 ‘Quamvis quota 2 Philippians p. 171 sq. 
portio faecis Achaei’; comp. Lucr. vii. 405. 3 See Zen. and Polyc. 1. p. 15. 
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the reigns of Vespasian and Titus, and in the early years of Domitian, 
thére is every reason to believe that Christianity had made rapid ad- 
vances in the metropolis of the world. In its great stronghold—the 
household of the Czesars—more especially its progress would be felt. 
Have we not indications of this in Clement’s letter itself? 

At the close of the epistle mention is made of the bearers of the 
letter, two members of the Roman Church, Claudius Ephebus and 
Vaierius Bito, who are despatched to Corinth with one Fortunatus 
(§ 65). In an earlier passage of the epistle (§ 63) these delegates are 
described as ‘faithful and prudent men, who have walked among us 
(the Roman Christians) from youth unto old age unblameably (avdpas 
TioTOVs Kal GupPpovas ard vEedTYTOS avaoTpapevTas ews yypous apéurTws 
év npiv).’ Now the date of this epistle, as determined by internal and 
external evidence alike, is about A.D. 95 or 96; and, as old age could 
hardly be predicated of persons under sixty, they must have been 
born as early as the year 35, and probably some few years earlier. 
They would therefore have been young men of thirty or there- 
abouts, when S. Paul sent his salutation to the Philippians. It is 
clear likewise from Clement’s language that they had been converted 
to Christianity before that time. But their names, Claudius and 
Valerius, suggest some important considerations. The fourth Cesar 
reigned from A.D. 41 to a.D. 54, and till a.v. 48 Messalina was his 
consort. Like his two predecessors, Tiberius and Gaius, he was a 
member of the Claudian gens, while Messalina belonged to the Vale- 
rian. Consequently we find among the freedmen of the Czesars and 
their descendants both names, Claudius (Claudia) and Valerius (Valeria), 
in great frequency. Moreover they occur together, as the names of 
parent and child (C. Z Z. vi. 4923), 


D.M. D.M. 
CLAVDIAE. AVG. LIB. NEREIDI M.VALERIO. SYNTROPHO 
M.VALERIVS. FVTIANVS FVTIANVS 
MATRI. CARISSIMAE LIB. OPTIMO, 


or of husband and wife (C. Z. Z. vi. 8943), 


VALERIA. HILARIA 
NVTRIX 
OCTAVIAE. CAESARIS. AVGVSTI 
HIC. REQVIESCIT . CVM 
TI. CLAVDIO. FRVCTO. VIRO. SVO. CARISSIMO, 


where the Octavia, whom this Valeria nursed, is the ill-fated daughter 
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of Claudius and wife of Nero. 
inscription (C. Z. Z. x. 2271), 


To these should be added another 


D.M. 
CLAVDI. GEMELLI 
ANNIS. XIX 
VALERIVS. VITALIS 
HERES.B.M. 


not only for the connexion of the names Claudius and Valerius, but 
because Vitalis (elsewhere written Bitalis C. 7. Z. vi. 4532, where like- 
wise it is mentioned in the same inscription with a Valeria) may 
possibly be connected with Vito (Bito)’. 

The same combination likewise occurs in C. Z. Z. vi. 4548, 


CLAVDIAE. PIERIDI. ET 
FILIAE. EIVS 
M. VALERIVS 
SECVNDIO. FEC. 


as aso wr. a, VE T5174, 


DIIS. MAN. SACR. 
TI. CLAVDI. ONESIMI. FEC. 
VALERIA . ATHENAIS 
CONIVGI. SVO. KARISSIMO, 


and again in C. Z. Z. vi. 15304, 


DIIS. MANIBVS 
TI. CLAVDII. TI. F. QVI 
VALERIANI 
VIXIT. ANN. VIIII. MENS. VI 
D.VALERIVS . EVTYCHES, 


and likewise in C. /, Z. vi. 15351, 


CLAVDIAE. AMMIAE 
L.VALERIVS . GLYCON . FEC. 
COIVGI . CARISSIMAE. 


! We have this combination ‘ Claudius 
Vitalis” again in VI. 9151, 9152, in con- 
nexion with a freedman of the emperor 
(comp. X. 8397). So also ‘Claudia Vi- 
talis,’ VI. 15654, 15655. In like manner 
X. 2261 TI.CLAVDIO.BITONI, though 
BITO is not a common name (C. /. Z. v. 


6913, 8110(56), 1X. 85). Similarly we 


meet with ‘ Valerius Vitalis’ in VIII. 2562 
(15) and ‘Valeria Vitalis’ in VI. 4674, 
while ‘ Bitalis’ and ‘Valeria’ appear in 
the same inscription VI. 4532. The 
names ‘Vitus’ (Biros) and ‘Vitalis’ (Bu- 
Taos) are used of the same person in the 
spurious Ignatian Epistles, PAz/ipp. 14, 
[Tero 8. 
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Probably many other examples also might be found, exhibiting this 
same combination of names. The connexion of persons bearing the 
name Valerius, Valeria, with the household of Messalina is patent in 
several cases, either from the context of the inscription or from the 
locality in which it is found (see C. Z Z. vi. p. go9). Of the Jewish 
origin of many slaves and freedmen of the imperial palace I have 
already spoken. ‘This appears in the case of one CLAVDIA SABBATHIS 
(C. Z. Z. vi. 8494), who erects a monument to her son described as a 
‘slave of our Czsars’. The name here clearly betrays its Jewish origin, 
and indeed we find it in other places borne by Jews’. Elsewhere 
likewise we meet with evidence of the presence of Jews among slaves 
and dependants of the Valerian gens*. All these facts combined seem 
to invest the opinion which I have ventured to offer, that these messen- 
gers who carried the Roman letter to Corinth were brought up in the 
imperial household, with a high degree of probability*. When S. Paul 
wrote from Rome to the Philippians about a.p. 62, they would be, as we 
have seen, in the prime of life; their consistent course would mark them 
out as the future hope of the Roman Church; they could hardly be 
unknown to the Apostle; and their names along with others would be 
present to his mind when he dictated the words, ‘They that are of 


Ceesar’s household salute you.’ 


The Claudia of 2 Tim. iv. 21 likewise 


was not improbably connected with the imperial palace. 


Hitherto we have not risen above the lower grades in the social 


scale. 


But it is the tendency of religious movements to work their way 


upwards from beneath, and Christianity was no exception to the general 


1 Boeckh C. 7. G. 9910 ENOAAE. KEI- 
Gel. CABBATIC. AICAPXYWN (comp. Gar- 
rucci Dissert. Archdol. 11. p. 189), where 
ZaPBdris is a man’s name, as belonging 
to a ruler of a synagogue (see also 2d. p. 
182 ZaBdris). In C. 7. G. 9723 itisa 
Christian name ; and elsewhere we meet 
with DaBBdrios, DaBBaria, De Rossi Rom. 
Sotterr. 1. p. 326, Ill. pp. 173, 288, and 
Tav. xviii. 57. 

2 We find the Jewish names, L VALE- 
RIVS BARICHA, L. VALERIVS ZABDA, 
L. VALERIVS ACHIBA, as freedmen of 
one L. Valerius, in an inscription on the 
Appian way (Canina Via Afpia I. p. 224). 

3 Along with Claudius Ephebus and 
Valerius Bito a third person, Fortunatus, 


is mentioned. The form of expression 
(oiv kal Poprovvdtw), which dissociates 
him from the other two, suggests that he 
was a Corinthian, as I have pointed out 
in my note on the passage (§ 65). If 
not, the name might be illustrated by 
C. Z. L. Vv. 4103 TI.CLAVDIVS. TI. L[IB]. 
FORTVNATVS, or by C./7.Z. VI. 15082 
TI .CLAVDIO.AVG.L.FORTVNATO, where 
this cognomen is not only connected with 
the name of one of his fellow-messengers 
but likewise with the imperial household. 
For the combination of ‘ Fortunatus’ 
with ‘Claudius’ see also C. 7. Z. v. 7281, 
VI. 15067, 15070—15081, IX. 338, 4255, 
499s. For its connexion with the other 
name Valerius, see below, p. 62, note r. 
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rule. Starting from slaves and dependants, it advanced silently step 
by step, till at length it laid hands on the princes of the imperial house’. 
Even before S. Paul’s visit to Rome the Gospel seems to have num- 
bered at least one lady of high rank among its converts*. Pomponia 
Greecina, the wife of Plautius the conqueror of Britain, was arraigned of 
‘foreign superstition’ before the Senate and handed over to a domestic 
tribunal, by which however she was acquitted*. Many years earlier her 
friend Julia, the daughter of Drusus, had been put to death by the 
wiles of Messalina*. From that time forward she cherished a life-long 
grief, and never appeared in public except in deep mourning. These 


1 This is a convenient place to refer 
to two articles by Hasenclever, entitled 
Christliche Proselyten der hiheren Stinde 
zm ersten Fahrhundert in Fahrb. f. Pro- 
test. Theol. VII. p. 34—78, p- 230—271. 
They go over the whole ground and are 
well worth reading, though not free from 
inaccuracies. 

2 Tac. Ann. xiii. 32 ‘Pomponia Grae- 
cina, insignis femina, Plautio qui ovans se 
de Brittaniis rettulit nupta ac supersti- 
tionis externae rea, mariti judicio permissa; 
isque prisco instituto, propinquis coram, de 
capite famaque conjugis cognovit et inson- 
tem nuntiavit. Longa huic Pomponiae 
aetas et continua tristitia fuit; nam post 
Juliam Drusi filiam dolo Messalinae inter- 
fectam per quadraginta annos non cultu 
nisi lugubri, non animo nisi maesto egit ; 
idque illi imperitante Claudio impune, 
mox ad gloriam vertit.’ 

3 Wandinger (p. 30 sq.) appears to me 
to give the most probable account of the 
trial before the domestic tribunal. As 
Judaism was a religion recognised by 
Roman law, and as Christianity was not 
yet distinguished from Judaism, Pom- 
ponia was entitled to an acquittal on the 
purely religious ground. But rumours 
were already abroad, which accused the 
Christians of flagitious and impure orgies 
in secret, and the participation in these 
was the matter referred to the domes- 
tic tribunal. The domestic court was 
charged with the cognizance of this very 
class of crimes, more especially of the 


violation of the marriage vow. On this 
ancient institution see Dionys. Hal. Azz. 
li. 25 duaprdvovca 5é Te Oixkacrhy Tov 
ddikotpmevov éehauBave kal Tod weyebous Tis 
Tiwwplas Kiptov' Taira 6é of cuyyevels pmeTa 
Tov avipds édlkagov: év ois nv POopa ow- 
patos k.T.X.. M. Cato in Aul. Gell. Wocz. 
x. 23 ‘Vir cum divortium facit, mulieri 
judex pro censore est...si quid perverse 
taetreque factum est a muliere, multitatur ; 
si vinum bibit, si cum alieno viro probri 
quid fecit, condempnatur,’ Tac. Azz. ii. 
50 ‘adulterii graviorem poenam depre- 
catus, ut exemplo majorum propinquis 
suis ultra ducentesimum lapidem remo- 
veretur suasit,’ Sueton. 770. 35 ‘Matronas 
prostratae pudicitiae...ut propinqui more 
majorum de communi sententia coerce- 
rent, auctor fuit.’ 

4 Sueton. Claud. 29 ‘Julias, alteram 
Drusi, alteram Germanici filiam, crimine 
incerto nec defensione ulla data occidit’; 
comp. Senec. Afocol. 10, where Augustus 
is made to say, ‘ut duas Julias proneptes 
meas occideret, alteram ferro, alteram 
fame.’ Of these two Julias, who were 
put to death by Claudius, the former was 
the friend of Pomponia Greecina. She 
appears also to have been a relation; 
for Drusus was descended from Pom- 
ponius Atticus, the friend of Cicero (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 43). On her death see (besides 
the passage of Tacitus quoted in note 2) 
Dion Cass. Ix. ,18, Tac. Ann. xiii. 43, 
Incert. Octav. 970 sq. 
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two traits combined—the seriousness of demeanour and the imputation 
of,a strange religion—had led many modern critics of repute to suppose 
that she was a convert to Christianity’. This surmise, which seemed 
probable in itself, has been converted almost into a certainty by an 
archeological discovery of recent years’. 

The earliest portion of the catacombs of Callistus, the so-called crypt 
of Lucina, shows by its character and construction that it must have 
been built in the first century of the Christian Church. Its early date 
appears alike in the better taste of its architecture and decorations and 
in its exposure above ground. But in this crypt a sepulchral inscription 
has been found belonging to the close of the second or beginning of the 
third century, unquestionably bearing the name Pomponius Greecinus’, 
though somewhat mutilated; while other neighbouring monuments record 
the names of members of the Pomponian gens or of families allied to it. 
It is clear therefore that this burial place was constructed by some 
Christian lady of rank, probably before the close of the first century, for 
her fellow-religionists; and that among these fellow-religionists within a 
generation or two a descendant or near kinsman of Pomponia Greecina 
was buried. De Rossi, to whom we owe this discovery and the inferences 
drawn from it, himself goes a step farther. The name Lucina does not 
occur elsewhere in Roman history, and yet the foundress of this 
cemetery must have been a person of rank and means, to erect so 
costly a place of sepulture and to secure its immunity when erected. 
He suggests therefore that Lucina was none other than Pomponia 
Greecina herself, and that this name was assumed by her to com- 
memorate her baptismal privileges, in accordance with the early 
Christian language which habitually spoke of baptism as an ‘enlighten- 
ing’ (pwricpds). Without following him in this precarious identification, 
which indeed he puts forward with some diffidence, we shall still find in 
his archzeological discoveries a strong confirmation of the conjecture, to 


1 So Merivale Hist. of Rom. Vi. p. 272 
sq-; see Philippians p. 21. Monographs 
on this subject are Friedlander De Pomp. 
Graecin. superstitionzs externae rea 1868, 
and Wandinger Pomfonia Graecina 1873. 
It is also fully discussed in Hasenclever 
p- 47sq- Friedlander’s tract was written 
without any knowledge of De Rossi’s 
discoveries, and he disputed the Christi- 
anity of Pomponia. After making ac- 
quaintance with these discoveries he 
speaks differently (S¢/tengesch. Roms II, 


p. 534). Wandinger writes to refute Fried- 
lander’s tract. Among recent writers, 
Hausrath Meutest. Zeitgesch. U1. p. 300, 
and Schiller Rom. Katserz. 1. p. 446, still 
speak doubtfully. 

2 De Rossi Rom. Sotterr. 1. p. 306 sq., 
Il. p. 280 sq, 360 sq; comp. 2d, 11. Anal. 
Geol. Archit. p. 20 sq. 

3 See the plate Rom. Sotterr. i. Tav. 
xlix, mLo]mtwnioc fpxH[Ke[ino]c, 
where however some of the letters not 
included in brackets are much mutilated, 
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which the notice in Tacitus had given rise, that Pomponia was a 
Christian’. 

The death of her friend Julia took place in A.p. 43°; the charge of 
‘foreign superstition’ was brought against her in A.D. 57; and she her- 
self must have died about a.p. 83°, for she is stated to have worn her 
mourning for her friend forty years. We are thus brought into the 
reign of Domitian. But some reasons exist for supposing that she was 
related to the Flavian family. In the Acts of SS. Nereus and Achilleus 
(May 12) we are told that Plautilla was sister of Flavius Clemens 
the consul, and mother of Domitilla the virgin*. This statement is ac- 
cepted by De Rossi and others. Plautilla would thus be the daughter 
of Vespasian’s brother, Sabinus the City prefect; and, as his wife’s 
name is not otherwise known, De Rossi weds him to a supposed 
daughter of Aulus Plautius and Pomponia Greecina, whom he designates 


Plautia, and who thus becomes the mother of Plautilla’. 


This theory 


however is somewhat frail and shadowy. The Acts of Nereus and 


1 By a process which I am unable to 
follow, Hasenclever (p. 47 sq) arrives at 
the conclusion that at the time of her trial 
Pomponia was only a proselytess to Ju- 
daism, but that she afterwards became a 
Christian. He sees an allusion to this 
change in the final sentence of the notice 
in Tacitus, ‘idque illi imperitante Claudio 
impune, mox ad gloriam vertit,’ referring 
the last clause to her deeds of charity as 
a Christian which gave her a great repu- 
tation even among the heathen (p. 63). 
Surely the sentence means nothing more 
than that her constancy to Julia’s me- 
mory somehow escaped punishment during 
the lifetime of the tyrant by whom her 
friend was murdered, and obtained its 
proper meed of praise, when men’s tongues 
were untied by his death. 

2 Dion Cass. lx. 18. The sequence of 
events requires A.D. 43, not A.D. 44, as 
Hasenclever (p. 49) gives it. 

3 Tlasenclever (pp. 61, 63) places her 
death in A.D. 97 or 98, on the authority 
of Tacitus, apparently reckoning the 
forty years from the date of her trial; 
but this is evidently not the historian’s 
meaning. 

4 Bolland. Act. Sanct. Maii 11. p. 8 


‘Hujus [Clementis consulis] soror Plau- 
tilla nos [Nereum et Achilleum] in famu- 
los comparavit... et nos simul secum et 
cum filia Domitilla sancto baptismate 
consecravit.’ The passage is given in 
full below, p. 111. 

One Plautilla, described as ‘ nobilissima 
matrona,...apostolorum ferventissima di- 
lectrix et religionis divinae cultrix,’ appears 
in the Passio Pauli (De la Bigne Magn. 
Bibl. Vet. Patr. i. p. 75 sq) of the pseudo- 
Linus, where she lends S. Paul the veil 
wherewith he binds his eyes. She plays 
the same part for S. Paul, which Ve- 
ronica does for our Lord. Nothing is 
said of her family connexions. As the 
author of the Acts of Nereus and Achil- 
feus was acquainted with the work of 
this spurious Linus (see Lipsius Afo- 
kryph. Apostelgesch. U1. i. p. 106, 200 sq), 
he probably derived the name thence. 
On the Plautilla legend see Lipsius 7d. 
Pp- 95 sq, 158, 170 sq. He does not 
seem to me to have given adequate rea- 
sons for his view that this legend, though 
absent from some recensions, formed 
part of the original Passio Pauli. 

° Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 186s, p. 
20 sq. 
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Achilleus are, as I have already stated, late and devoid of authority’; 
the existence of Domitilla the virgin, as distinguished from Domitilla the 
wife of Flavius Clemens, is highly questionable; and Plautia herself, 
who does not appear outside this theory, is a mere critical postulate 
to account for the name of Plautilla. Still it remains possible that the 
Plautilla of these Acts was not a pure fiction; and in this case De 
Rossi’s handling of the pedigree, which thus links together the Pom- 
ponian and Flavian families, is at least plausible. A connexion of 
another kind between these families is a matter of history. The two 
brothers, Sabinus and Vespasian, both served under Aulus Plautius in 
Britain as his lieutenants’. 

But, whether from the upward moral pressure of slaves and freedmen 
in the household itself or through the intercourse with friends of a 
higher social rank like Pomponia Greecina, the new religion before 
long fastened upon certain members of the imperial family itself with 
tragic results. The innate cruelty of Domitian had a merciless and 
unscrupulous ally in his ever growing jealousy. Any one who towered 
above his fellows in moral or intellectual stature, or whose social or 
official influence excited his suspicions, was at once marked out for 
destruction. Philosophers and men of letters, nobles and statesmen, 
alike were struck down. Ladies of rank were driven into banishment’. 
In such cases the most trivial charge was sufficient to procure condem- 
nation. The adoption of an unrecognized religion or the practice of 
foreign rites was a convenient handle. I have spoken elsewhere of 
the persecution against the Jews in this reign and of its indirect conse- 
quences to the Christians*. But the Jewish religion at all events was 
tolerated by the law. The profession of Christianity enjoyed no such 
immunity. A charge was brought by the emperor against Flavius 
Clemens and Flavia Domitilla his wife°—the former his first cousin, 
the latter his niece. A childless monarch, he seems to have scanned 
his own relations with especial jealousy. The brother of Flavius 
Clemens, a man of consular rank, had been put to death by Domitian 
some years before. Clemens himself was the emperor’s colleague 


caedes, tot xobilissimarum feminarum 
exsilia et fugas,’ where the connexion 
suggests that Tacitus had prominently 
in his mind Domitian’s treatment of 
Clemens and Domitilla. 


1 See above, p. 24, and below, p. 42 sq. 
Lipsius places them as far back as the 
sth century, and they cannot well be 
dated earlier; Quellen d. Rom. Petrus- 
sage p. 152 sq, Apokr. Afostelgesch. U1. 


i. p. 107. 
2 Dion Cass. lx. 20. 
3 Tacit. Agric. 45 ‘tot consularinm 


CLEM. 


4 See Jenat. and Polyc. 1. p. 11 sq. 
5 The authorities for this incident are 
given in full below, p. 104 sq. 
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in the consulship, and had only just resigned his office’, when he 
found himself the victim of his cousin’s malignity. His two children 
had been designated by the emperor as his successors in the purple, 
and bidden to assume the names Vespasianus and Domitianus ac- 
cordingly*. The charge against him, so Suetonius reports, was the 
flimsiest possible. Dion Cassius tells us more explicitly that the 
husband and wife alike were accused of atheism*, and connects this 
charge with the adoption of Jewish rites and customs. This combi- 
nation can hardly point to anything else but the profession of Chris- 
tianity*. Judaism, as distinguished from Christianity, will not meet 
the case’, both because Judaism was a religion recognized by law and 
because ‘atheism’ would be out of place in this case. Indeed 
the authorities used by Eusebius—notably Bruttius—seem to have 


1 Dion Cassius says vrarevovra, ‘while 
he was consul,’ but Suetonius ‘tantum 
non in ipso ejus consulatu’. He was 
‘consul ordinarius’ with Domitian in A.D. 
95; and the two statements may be 
reconciled by supposing that he died in 
the year which was named after his con- 
sulate, though he had retired to make 
way for a ‘suffectus.’ Domitian died on 
Sept. 18, A.D. 96, and Suetonius appa- 
rently speaks of the interval after the 
execution of Clemens as eight months 
(Domtt. 15 ‘continuis octo mensibus’); 
see Imhof Domitianus p. 116. If there- 
fore he was executed in A.D. g5, it must 
have been quite at the close of the year. It 
does not seem to me necessary to interpret 
the eight months rigidly with Lipsius 
(Chron. pp. 153, 161), so as to place his 
death in January 96. 

2 See above, pp. 21, 24, and below 
PPp- 42, 112. 

3 Domit. 14 émnvéxOn 6€ duqoiv &yxd7- 
pa abedrnros bd’ 7s Kal ad\do és TA TOY 
*Tovdalwy €0n e€&oxéddovTes Tool KaTed- 
kdoOnoav. 

For the charge of ‘atheism’ brought 
against the Christians see the note on 
Ignat. Zrall. 3. 

4 The combination of the two charges 
is accepted by Gibbon Decline and Fall 
c. xvi, as showing that they were Chris- 


tians. So too Baur Paulus p. 472, and 
most writers. Renan, Les Evangiles p. 
226 sq, treats them as only Christians 
in a very vague way. 

5 Gratz (Geschichte der Fuden iv. p. 
120, 435 sq; comp. Monatsschr. f. Gesch. 
u. Wiss. d. Fudenth. April 1869, p. 169) 
would make him a convert to Judaism. 
He connects the account of Clemens with 
a story in the Talmud (Gitdix 56b, Abodah 
Sarah 11a) of one Onkelos son of Calo- 
nicus or Cleonicus Dp'3)9P, or of Calo- 
nymus or Cleonymus pin ndp (for it is 
differently written in the two passages) ,and 
nephew of the emperor Titus, who wascon- 
verted to Judaism; and he supposes this to 
represent the name Clemens. The story 
however has nothing else in common with 
the account of Fl. Clemens, and the hero is 
not this Calonicus (Calonymus) himself, 
but his son Onkelos. The two Talmudic 
passages will be found in F. C. Ewald’s 
Abodah Sarah p. 77 sq. There is in- 
deed the bare possibility that this Tal- 
mudic legend has grown out of the ac- 
count of Clemens as given for example 
by Dion Cassius, but it cannot have any 
value in determining the actual facts. 
Other Talmudic stories, in which Gratz 
finds a reference to Clemens and Domi- 
tilla, are even more foreign to the sub- 
ject. 
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stated this distinctly, at least of the wife. Clemens himself was put 
to death; Domitilla was banished to one of the islands, Pontia or 
Pandateria’. Of the husband Suetonius speaks as a man of ‘utterly 
contemptible indolence.’ This inactive temperament may have been 
partially hereditary ; for his father Sabinus, the City prefect, is said 
to have been deficient in energy’. But it is much more likely to have 
been the result of his equivocal position. He would be debarred by 
his principles from sharing the vicious amusements which were popular 
among his fellow countrymen, and he must have found himself checked 
again and again in his political functions by his religious scruples. To 
be at once a Roman consul and a Christian convert in this age was 
a position which might well tax the consistency of a sincere and 
upright man. The Christian apologists in these early times are 
obliged constantly to defend themselves against the charge of indiffer- 
ence to their political and civil duties®*. 

But any shadow of doubt, which might have rested on the Chris- 
tianity of Clemens and Domitilla after the perusal of the historical 
notices, has» been altogether removed (at least as regards the wife) 
by the antiquarian discoveries of recent years. 

_Among the early burial places of the Roman Christians was one 
called the Coemetertum Domitillae. This has been identified beyond 
question by the investigations of De Rossi with the catacombs of the 
Tor Marancia near the Ardeatine Way*. With characteristic patience 
and acuteness the eminent archzologist has traced the early history of 
this cemetery; and it throws a flood of light on the matter in question’. 


1 Dion banishes her to Pandateria ; 
Eusebius, following Bruttius, to Pontia. 
This discrepancy is discussed below, 
Pb 80) SIE 

* Tacit. Hist. ii. 63 ‘Sabinus suopte 
ingenio mitis, ubi formido incessisset, fa- 
cilis mutatu’ etc, iii. 59 ‘Sabinus inha- 
bilem labori et audaciae valetudinem 
causabatur,’ iii. 65 ‘melior interpretatio 
mitem virum abhorrere a sanguine et 
caedibus,’ ili. 75 ‘in fine vitae alii segnem, 
multi moderatum et civium sanguinis par- 
cum credidere.’ The expression which 
Suetonius applies to his son is ‘con- 
temptissimae inertiae.’ 

3 Tertull. Afol. 42 ‘infructuosi in ne- 
gotiis dicimur,’ against which charge 
he defends the Christians at length; 


see also Minuc, Fel. Octav. 8 ‘latebrosa 
et lucifuga natio, in publicum muta, 
in angulis garrula.”? Some difficult pro- 
blem confronted the Christian at every 
turn in connexion with his duties to the 
state; see Neander Azst. I. p. 274.8q.- 

4 On what grounds Hasenclever (p. 
261) can call this identification ‘more 
than questionable,’ I cannot understand 
in the face of the evidence. Yet Lip- 
sius (Afokr. Apostelgesch. UU. i. p. 205, 
note 2) says the same. By the way 
Hasenclever calls it ‘Tor Mancia,’ and 
has misled Lipsius. 

> De Rossi’s investigations will be 
found in the Szdllettino di Archeologia 
Cristiana 1865, pp- 17 sq, 33 Sq, 41 
sq, 89 sq; 1874, pp. § sq, 68 sq, 
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Inscriptions have been discovered which show that these catacombs are 
situated on an estate once belonging to the Flavia Domitilla who was 
banished on account of her faith. Thus one inscription records that 
the plot of ground on which the cippus stood had been granted to P. 
Calvisius Philotas as the burial place of himself and others, Ex. IN- 
DVLGENTIA. FLAVIAE. DOMITILL[AE]. Another monumental tablet is put 
up by one Tatia in the name of herself and her freedmen and freed- 
women. This Tatia is described as [Nv]TRIX. SEPTEM . LIB[ERORVM]. 
DIVI . VESPASIAN[I . ATQUE] . FLAVIAE . DOMITIL[LAE] . VESPASIANI . NEP- 
TIS, and the sepulchre is stated to be erected EIVS. BENEFICIO, 1.e. by the 
concession of the said Flavia Domitilla, to whom the land belonged. 
A third inscription runs as follows...FILIA, FLAVIAE. DOMITILLAE...... 
[VESPASI|ANI. NEPTIS. FECIT. GLYCERAE.L. This last indeed was not 
found on the same site with the others, having been embedded in the 
pavement of the Basilica of San Clemente in Rome: but there is some 
reason for thinking that it was transferred thither at an early date with 
other remains from the Cemetery of Domitilla. Even without the con- 
firmation of this last monument however, the connexion of this Christian 
cemetery with the wife of Flavius Clemens is established beyond any 
reasonable doubt. And recent excavations have supplied further links 
of evidence. This cemetery was approached by an above ground 
vestibule, which leads to a hypogezeum, and to which are attached 
chambers, supposed to have been used by the custodian of the place 
and by the mourners assembled at funerals. From the architecture and 
the paintings De Rossi infers that the vestibule itself belongs to the 
first century. Moreover the publicity of the building, so unlike the 
obscure doorways and dark underground passages which lead to other 
catacombs, seems to justify the belief that it was erected under the pro- 
tection of some important personage and during a period of quiet such 
as intervened between the death of Nero and the persecution of 
Domitian. The underground vaults and passages contain remains 
which in De Rossi’s opinion point to the first half of the second century. 
Here also are sepulchral memorials, which seem to belong to the time 
of the Antonines, and imply a connexion with the Flavian household. 
Thus one exhibits the monogram of a FLAVILLA; another bears the in- 
scription dA . cABEINOC . KAI. TITIANH. AAeACO!; a third, mA. mTOAEMaOC . 


122 sq; 1875, pp- 5 sq, 46 sq; 1877, Domitilla and its surroundings will form 
p- 128 sq; 1878, p. 126 sq; 1879, pp. the main subject of the 4th volume of 
5Sq, 139 sq; 1880, pp. 69, 169 sq; 1881, Roma Sotterranea, which has not yet ap- 
Pp. 57 sq: comp. Roma Sotterranea 1. peared. 

p. 186 sq, 266 sq. The Cemetery of 
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Tp. Kal oYAT. KONKOpAlA. As regards the second, it will be remem- 
bered that the father of Flavius Clemens and brother of Vespasian bore 
this name T. Flavius Sabinus; and De Rossi therefore supposes that 
we have here the graves of actual descendants, grandchildren or great 
grandchildren, of this Flavius Sabinus, through his son Flavius Clemens 
the Christian martyr. In illustration of the name Titiane again, he 
remarks that three prefects of Egypt during the second century bore the 
name Flavius Titianus, and that the wife of the emperor Pertinax was a 
Flavia Titiana. We may hesitate to accept these facts as evidence 
that the persons in question were actual descendants of the imperial 
house; but if not, the names will at all events point to connexions or 
retainers of the family. The restoration of another inscription, 
[SEPVLC]RvM [FLavijoRvM, which is followed by a cruciform anchor and 
therefore points to a Christian place of sepulture, may indeed be correct, 
but it is far too uncertain to be accepted as evidence. 

Connected also with this same cemetery from very early times was 
the cultus of one Petronilla'. Here, between the years 390 and 395”, 
Pope Siricits erected over her tomb a spacious basilica with three 
aisles, of which very considerable remains have been laid bare by recent 
explorations. The tomb itself was a very ancient sarcophagus bearing 
the inscription ® 


AVR . PETRONILLAE . FILIAE . DVLCISSIMAE . 


This Petronilla for some reason or other was the patron saint of the 
Carlovingian kings of France. To commemorate the alliance between 
king Pepin and the Papacy, the reigning pope Stephen 1 undertook 
to translate the remains of S. Petronilla to the Vatican ; and this pledge 
was fulfilled by his brother and immediate successor Paul 1 (A.D. 758). 
Her new resting-place however at the Vatican was not a recent erec- 
tion, but an imperial mausoleum, already some centuries old, as De 
Rossi has shown*. This Church of S. Petronilla, and with it the ancient 


1 For the discovery of the basilica of 
S. Petronilla and for her cultus within 
the Cemetery of Domitilla, as also for 
the memorials of SS. Nereus and Achil- 


3 For the sarcophagus and its inscrip- 
tion, for the translation of the remains, 
and for the church at the Vatican, see 
Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1878, p. 125 sq, 


leus within the same cemetery, see Au//. 
di Archeol. Crist. 1874, pp- 5 sq, 68 sq, 
122 sq, 1875, p- 5 sq. 

2 These limits of time are established by 
the position of the dated monuments ; see 
De Rossi Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1874, 


Pp 27 Sq, 1875, p. 46. 


1879, P- 5 §q, P- 139 Sq- 

4 Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1878, p. 
139 sq. A ground plan of the ancient 
basilica of S. Peter, with the buildings 
connected with it, including this Church 
of S. Petronilla, is given in Duchesne’s 
Liber Pontificalis 1. p. 192. 
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sarcophagus which had been transferred from the Cemetery of Domitilla, 
perished in the ruthless and wholesale vandalism, which swept away 
the original basilica of Constantine with other priceless memorials of 
early Christendom, to make room for the modern Church of S. Peter in 
the sixteenth century. This Petronilla in legendary story was called 
the daughter of S. Peter. Some modern critics have sought to explain 
this designation by a spiritual fatherhood, just as the same Apostle speaks 
of his ‘son Marcus’ (1 Pet. v. 13). But the legend has obviously 
arisen from the similarity of the names Petros, Petronilla', and thus it 
implies a natural relationship. The removal of her sarcophagus to the 
Vatican, and the extraordinary honours there paid to her, are only 
explicable on this supposition. Of this personage De Rossi has given a 
probable account. It had been remarked by Baronius, that the name 
Petronilla is connected etymologically not with Petvos but with Pe- 
tronius; and De Rossi calls attention to the fact, which has been 
mentioned already’, that the founder of the Flavian family was 
T. Flavius Petro. This Petronilla therefore, whom the later legend 
connects with S. Peter, may have been some scion of the Flavian house, 
who, like her relations Fl. Clemens and Fl. Domitilla, became a convert 
to Christianity. The name Aurelia suggests a later date than the 
Apostolic times, and points rather to the age of the Antonines than to 
the age of S. Peter. If, as seems to have been the case, it was given in 
its contracted form avr., this indicates an epoch, when the name had 
already become common, being borne by the imperial family, just as 
under similar circumstances we have cL. for CLavpIvs and FL. for 
FLAVIVS*. Even the simple fact of a conspicuous tomb bearing the 
name Petronilla, and the dedication to a ‘darling daughter’, would 
have been a sufficient starting-point for the legend of her relationship 
to S. Peter, when the glorification of that apostle had become a 
dominant idea*. 


1 Bull, di Archeol. Crist. 1865, p. 22, 
1879, p- 141. De Rossi seems still to 
attach weight to the opinion that Petro- 
nilla was a spiritual daughter of S. Peter; 
but he himself has deprived this hypo- 
thesis of its vazson @étre by pointing out 
the true derivation of the name. The 
spiritual relationship is a mere invention 
of modern critics, following Baronius 
(ann, 69, § xxxiii), To this writer it 
was an offence that a daughter should 
have been born to S. Peter after his call 


to the apostleship, and he argues against 
the natural relationship accordingly. The 
old legend had no such scruple. 

2 See above, p. 16. 

3 Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1879, pp. 
147, 155. These considerations, as fa- 
vouring a later date, suggest a misgiving 
to De Rossi whether S. Petronilla can 
have been a personal disciple of S. 
Peter, as his theory requires. 

4 The Acts of S. Petronilla are incor- 
porated in those of SS. Nereus and Achil- 
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Of the connexion of Nereus and Achilleus, the legendary chamber- 
lains of Domitilla, with this basilica of Petronilla, I shall have occasion 
to speak presently. Still more interesting is the slab bearing the name 
AMPLIATYS, as raising the question whether this may not be the very 
person named in S. Paul’s salutations to the Romans’; but, except 
that the form of the. letters and the character of the surroundings 
betoken a very early date, and thus furnish additional evidence that 
this locality was a primitive burial-place of the Christians’, it has no 
direct bearing on the question before us. The name itself is common. 

The account which I have given will suffice as an outline of the 
principal facts which De Rossi has either discovered or emphasized, 
and of the inferences which he has drawn from them, so far as they 
bear on my subject. He has also endeavoured to strengthen his 
position by other critical combinations; but I have preferred to pass 
them over as shadowy and precarious. Even of those which I have 
given, some perhaps will not command general assent. But the main 
facts seem to be established on grounds which can hardly be ques- 
tioned; that we have here a burial place of Christian Flavi of the 
second century; that it stands on ground which once belonged to 
Flavia Domitilla; and that it was probably granted by her to her 
dependents and co-religionists for a cemetery. ‘There is reason for 
believing that in the earliest ages the Christians secured their places 
of sepulture from disturbance under the shelter of great personages, 
whose property was protected by the law during their life time, and 
whose testamentary dispositions weve respected after their death’®. 


With the blood of Clemens the cup of Domitian’s iniquities over- 
flowed. The day of retribution came full soon. His hand had long 
been reeking with the noblest blood of Rome; but his doom was 
sealed, when he became a terror to men in humbler walks of life*. 
His own domestics no longer felt themselves safe from his jealous 
suspicions. Among these the conspiracy was hatched, which put an 


leus, for which see below, p. 42. See 
also Act. SS. Golland. Maii xxxi, VII. p. 
413 sq, this being her own day. Comp. 
Lipsius Apokr. A postelgesch. 11. i. p. 203 
sq: 

1 xvi. 8, where the weight of authority 
is in favour of ‘Ampliatus’ rather than 
the contracted form ‘ Amplias.’ 

2 See Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1881, 
p. 57 sq. De Rossi has promised (p. 74) 


to discuss this question in the 4th volume 
of Roma Sotterranea. 

3 De Rossi Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 
1864, p. 25 sq, Rom. Sotterr. 1. p. 102 sq. 

4 Juv. Sat. iv. 153 ‘Periit postquam 
Cerdonibus esse timendus Coeperat; hoc 
nocuit Lamiarum caede madenti,’ where 
Cerdo seems to be used as a slave’s name 
(see Mayor’s note), 
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end to his life’. It is worth observing that both Suetonius and 
Philostratus connect his fate directly with his treatment of Clemens 
and Domitilla. The chief assassin at all events was one Stephanus, 
a steward and freedman of Domitilla*. This is stated by all our 
authorities. Carrying his left arm bandaged as if it were broken, he 
went in to the emperors presence with a dagger concealed in the 
wrappings, engaged his attention with a pretended revelation of a 
conspiracy, and while Domitian was reading the document, plunged 
the dagger into his body. The wound was not fatal. Domitian 
grappled with the assassin in mortal conflict, tried to wrench the 
dagger from his hand, and with gashed fingers strove to tear out his 
eyes. Meanwhile the other accomplices, gladiators and servants of the 
household, entered. The tyrant was despatched by seven wounds, 
but not before Stephanus had been slain in the fray. The motives 
which led Stephanus to play the assassin’s part are differently stated. 
Suetonius says that he had been accused of peculation. The account 
of Philostratus puts another complexion on his act. He compares the 
feat to the glorious achievements of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
The emperor had desired Domitilla to wed another man only three 
days after he had murdered her husband*; the assassination was an 
act of vengeance for this indecent refinement of cruelty. Bandaged 
as I have described, he went up to Domitian and said ‘I wish to 
speak to you, Sire, on an important matter.’ The emperor took him 
aside. ‘Your great enemy Clement, continued Stephanus, ‘is not 
dead, as you suppose, but is I know where, and he is arraying him- 
self against you.’ Saying this, he smote him. Then ensued the 
death struggle, which he describes in language closely resembling the 
narrative of Suetonius, though obviously not taken from this author. 
The two representations of Stephanus’ motive are not irreconcilable, 
and may perhaps be accepted as supplementary the one to the other. 
Philostratus’ account of the words uttered by Stephanus, when he dealt 
the blow, cannot, I think, be a pure fiction. ‘The reference to Clement, 


So too Georg. Syncell. 
p- 650 (ed. Bonn.) rovrou [rod KXjevros] 


1 For Domitian’s death see Sueton.  uriddas] x... 


Domit. 17, Dion Cass. Ixvii. 15—18, 


Philostr. Vit, Afoll. viil. 25. 

2 Sueton. /.c. ‘Stephanus Domitillae 
procurator...consilium operamque obtu- 
lit, Dion Zc. Zrépavov éppwyevéorepov 
Tov G\\wy dvtTa eloémeuwey [o ILapbérios] 
k.T.A. (where however his relation to 
Domitilla is not stated), Philostr. Zc. 
Drépavos...aneevGepos THs yyuvatKds [Ao- 


Drépaves tis Tay dmedevdepwy els TH mpos 
Tov deomorny evvola Kierra x.7.A. In 
Tertull. Agol. 35 the reading ‘Stephanis’ 
for ‘Sigeriis’ is purely conjectural and 
quite unnecessary. 

3 See the passage as quoted below, 
p- 112 sq; where the meaning of the ex- 
pression és avdpds povrav is considered. 
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as still living, has a Christian ring. If it does not report the language 
actually used by Stephanus over his victim, it doubtless represents the 
thoughts aroused by the incident in the minds of Christians at the 
time. Philostratus might well have derived his account from some 
Christian source. But was Stephanus himself a Christian? If so, the 
still untamed nature of the man, goaded by the menace of personal 
danger or stung to a chivalrous resentment of his mistress’ wrongs, 
asserted itself against the higher dictates of his faith. There is no 
ground for charging Domitilla herself with complicity in the plot’. 

The tyrant’s death brought immediate relief to the Christians. As 
the victims of his cruelty, and indirectly as the avengers of his wrong- 
doings, they might for the moment be regarded even with favour. A 
late writer, who however seems to have drawn from some earlier 
source, tells us that the senate conferred honours on Stephanus, as 
‘having delivered the Romans from shame’.’ If so, the honours must 
have been posthumous, for he himself had passed beyond the reach of 
human praise or blame. The dead could not be revived, but the exiles 
were restored to their homes*. Domitilla would find herself once more 
in the midst of her dependants, free to exercise towards them a kindly 
generosity, which was nowhere more appreciated by ancient sentiment 
than in the due provision made for the repose of the dead. In this 
respect she-seems not to have confined her benefactions to her co- 
religionists, but to have provided impartially likewise for her domestics 
who still remained pagans*. But her banishment was not forgotten. 
The sufferings of herself, if not of her husband, were recorded by one 
Bruttius—whether a heathen or a Christian historian, I shall consider 
presently—who would seem to have been in some way allied with her 
family*. Even after the lapse of three centuries Paula, the friend of 


1 As Renan does, Les Evangiles p. 297, 
where quite a fancy picture is drawn; 
‘Venger son mari, sauver ses enfants, 
compromis par les caprices d’un monstre 
fantasque, lui parut un devoir,’ with more 
to the same effect. 

2 Georg. Syncell. 
p- 110 sq. 

3 Tertullian (Aol. 5) speaks as if Do- 
mitian himself had recalled the exiles (see 
below, p. 105). This father must, I imag- 
ine, have had in his mind the story which 
Hegesippus tells (Euseb. 4. £. iii. 19; 
see below, p. 107), how Domitian was so 
impressed with the poverty and simplicity 


lc. ; see below, 


of the grandsons of Jude that he not 
only set them free but also ‘by an in- 
junction stopped the persecution of the 
Church.’ But this is inconsistent with the 
representations of all other writers, both 
heathen and Christian, who ascribe the 
restitution of Domitian’s victims to his 
successor Nerva; e.g. Dion Ixviii. 1, 
Plin. Paneg. 46, Zp. iv. 9, Melito in 
Euseb. H. £. iv. 26, Lactant. de ort. 
fers. 3, Euseb. 4, £. iii. 20. 

4 See for instance the inscription on 
one Hector, quoted below, p. 113. 

5 See below, p. 47. 
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Jerome, was shown in the island of Pontia the cells in which she ‘suffered 
a protracted martyrdom'.’ This language however is a flourish of 
rhetoric, since she cannot have remained an exile more than a few 
months, except by her own choice. What became of her two young 
sons, Vespasianus and Domitianus, who had been destined to the 
imperial purple, we know not. Their Christian profession, by dis- 
countenancing political ambition, would disarm suspicion, and they 
would be suffered to live unmolested as private citizens. Mention has 
been made already of a Domitian who appears in history some genera- 
tions later, and may have been a descendant of one of them’. 


But before we pass away from this subject a question of some 
interest bars our path and presses for a solution. Besides the Domitilla 
of history, the wife of Flavius Clemens, of whom I have already spoken, 
ecclesiastical legend mentions another Domitilla, a virgin niece of this 
matron, as an exile to one of the islands and a confessor for the faith. 
Were there then really two Domitillas—aunt and niece—who suffered 
in the same way*? Or have we here a confusion, of which a reasonable 
explanation can be given? 

The story of Domitilla the virgin, as related in the Acts of Nereus 
and Achilleus, runs as follows*: 

Domitilla, the daughter of Plautilla and niece of Clemens the consul, 
was betrothed to one Aurelian. The preparations had already been 
made for the wedding, when her chamberlains Nereus and Achilleus, 
converts of S. Peter, succeeded in persuading her to renounce Aurelian 
and to prefer a heavenly bridegroom to an earthly. So Domitilla re- 


1 Hieron. Zfist. cviii. 7; see the pas- 
sage quoted below, p. 108. 

2 See above, p. 21. 

3 It is not surprising that the ecclesi- 
astical tradition which recognizes two 
Domitillas, the matron and the virgin, 
should have decided the opinion of most 
Roman Catholic writers. So Tillemont 
Mémoires 11. p. 124 8q, De Rossi Bull. di 
Archeol. Crist. 1865, p. 17 $q, 1875, p. 69 
sq, and Doulcet Rapports del’ Eglise Chré- 
tienne avec l Etat Romain p. 408q. Funk 
is an exception (Zheolog. Quartalschr. 
LXI. p. 562 sq, 1879). Two Domitillas 
are also maintained by Imhof Domitzanus 
p- 116,and by Wieseler Fahrd. f. Deut- 
sche Theol. XXIl.p. 404, comp. Christen- 


verfolsung. p. 5. Most writers however, 
following Scaliger, receive only one Do- 
mitilla; e.g. Lardner Zestimonies c. xxvii 
(Works vil. p- 344 sq), Zahn Hermas 
p- 498q, Renan Zvangiles p. 227, Aubé 
Persécutions de l’ Eglise p. 178 sq, p. 427 
sq, Lipsius Chronologie p. 154.8q, Hasen- 
clever 7. c. p. 231 sq, and so commonly, 
For the most part they accept Dion’s 
statement that this Domitilla was the 
wife of Clemens, but Lipsius (p. 155) 
prefers the authority of Bruttius(?) and 
regards her as his niece. 

4 See the Bollandist Act. Sanct. Maii 
II. p. 4.sq; comp. Aubé Persécutions 
p- 429 sq, Lipsius Afpokr. Afostelgesch. 
II. i. p. 1068q, p. 200 sq. 
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ceives the veil at the hands of her cousin Clement the bishop. Aurelian, 
enraged at being thus rejected, instigates Domitian to banish her to the 
island of Pontia for refusing to sacrifice. She is accompanied thither 
by Nereus and Achilleus. They there have an altercation with two 
disciples of Simon Magus, Furius and Priscus, who denounce the ill- 
treatment of their master by S. Peter. The question is referred to 
Marcellus, a former disciple of Simon Magus and a son of Marcus the 
City prefect. He writes a long letter in reply, relating how he had 
been converted by S. Peter’s miracles; and he adds an account of the 
death of Petronilla, S. Peter’s daughter, with her companions’. Here 
again it was a question between marriage and virginity, and Petronilla 
had chosen the latter, though at the cost of martyrdom. But before 
Marcellus’ letter arrived at its destination, Nereus and Achilleus had 
been put to death by the machinations of Aurelian. Their bodies were 
brought back to Rome and buried in the plot of Domitilla by one 
Auspicius their disciple. Information of these facts is sent to Rome to 
Marcellus by Eutyches, Victorinus, and Maro, likewise their disciples. 


1 The story of S. Petronilla, as told by 
Marcellus in these Acts, is as follows : 

Petronilla was bed-ridden with paraly- 
sis. Titus remonstrated with S. Peter 
for not healing his daughter. He replied 
that her sickness was for her good, but 
that, as an evidence of his power, she 
should be cured temporarily and should 
wait upon them. This was done; she 
rose and ministered to them, and then 
retired again to her bed. After her 
discipline was completed, she was finally 
healed. Her beauty attracted Flaccus 
the Count, who came with armed men 
to carry her away and marry her by 
force. She asked a respite of three days. 
It was granted. On the third day she died. 
Then Flaccus sought her foster-sister 
Feticula in marriage. Felicula declined, 
declaring herself to bea ‘ virgin of Christ.’ 
For this she was tortured and put to 
death. 

With this story should be compared 
the notice in Augustine («. Adim. 17, 
Op. Vl. p- 139), who tells us that the 
Manicheans, while rejecting the account 
of the death of Ananias and Sapphira in 
the Acts, yet read with satisfaction in their 


own apocryphal books a story ‘ipsius 
Petri filiam paralyticam sanam factam 
precibus patris, et hortulani filiam ad 
precem ipsius Petri esse mortuam,’ and 
alleged ‘quod hoc eis expediebat ut et 
illa solveretur paralysi et illa moreretur.’ 
There is likewise an allusion to S. Peter 
smiting his daughter with paralysis, be- 
cause her beauty had become a stumbling- 
block, in Acta Philippi pp. 149, 155 
(Tischendorf’s Ajocalypses Apocryphae 
1866). 

The legend of S. Petronilla then, as 
told in the Acts, appears to be due toa 
combination of two elements; (1) The 
story in the Manichean writings that 
S. Peter miraculously healed his daughter 
(whose name is not given) of the palsy. 
This story seems to be suggested by the 
incident in Mark i. 29sq, Luke iv. 38 sq. 
(2) The discovery of a sarcophagus in 
the Cemetery of Domitilla with the in- 
scription AVR . PETRONILLAE . FILIAE . 
DVLCISSIMAE. The identification with 
S. Peter’s daughter would naturally arise 
out of this inscription, which was sup- 
posed to have been engraved by the 
Apostle’s own hand. 
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These three again are denounced by Aurelian, and put to death by the 
emperor Nerva for refusing to offer sacrifice. Hereupon Aurelian 
fetches Domitilla from Pontia to Terracina, where she falls in with two 
other maidens Euphrosyne and Theodora, who were betrothed to two 
young men Sulpitius and Servilianus. She persuades them to follow her 
example, and to repudiate the marriages which awaited them. In this 
case the intended bridegrooms likewise acquiesce, and are converted to 
Christianity. Aurelian now attempts to overpower her by violence, but 
is seized with a fit and dies before two days are over. His brother 
Luxurius avenges his death. Sulpitius and Severianus are beheaded; 
while Domitilla, Euphrosyne, and Theodora, are burnt to death in their 
cells. 

These Acts are evidently late and inauthentic. The details of the 
story betray their fictitious character, and are almost universally re- 
jected. But the question still remains whether the main fact—the 
virginity and persecution of a niece of Flavius Clemens—may not be 
historical. This opinion is maintained by many who reject the story as 
a whole; and it receives some countenance from statements in earlier 
and more authentic writers. 

Domitilla, the wife of Flavius Clemens, whom Domitian banished, 
when he put her husband to death, is stated by Dion to have been a 
relation of Domitian, but he does not define her relationship’. We 
infer however from Quintilian that she was his sister's daughter”; and this 
is confirmed by inscriptions, which more than once name one Domitilla 
as VESPASIANI NEPTIS*. ‘This point therefore we may consider as 
settled. Philostratus, a much inferior authority, as read in his present 
text, says that she was Domitian’s sister, but either he has blundered or 
(as seems more probable) his transcribers have carelessly substituted 
adeApyyv for ddeApidqv*. His sister she cannot have been ; for the only 


these words in connexion with ‘avun- 
culus’ (C. 7. Z. 111. 3684, 4321), we must 
remember that ‘avunculus’ sometimes 
denotes ‘a great uncle.’ 

3 See below, p- 114. 


1 Ixvii. 14 kal avrjy ovyyern éavTod, 
see below, p. 104. 

2 He calls her children ‘sororis suae 
nepotes,’ ‘the grandchildren of his sis- 
ter,’ speaking of Domitian. Though at 


a much later date ‘nepos,’ ‘neptis,’ came 
to be used in the sense ‘nephew,’ ‘niece’ 
(e.g. Beda 7. Z. iii. 6 ‘nepos ex sorore 
Acha’), no decisive example of this sense 
is produced till a later age. Such pas- 
sages as Sueton. Caes. 83, Spartian. 
Hadr. 2, C. I, L. 111. 6480, are wrongly 
alleged for this meaning. When we find 


4 Vit. Apoll. viii. 25 KXquevra...@ THV 
adepiy Thy éavrod éedHxer. The whole 
passage is given below, p.r12sq. We have 
the choice of substituting either dde\- 
pdqv or €£adéXGyy, for both would mean 
the same relationship in the language of 
this age. The former is the more pro- 
bable, since the missing letters might 
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daughter of Vespasian who grew up to womanhood had died before 


her father’. 


On the other hand Eusebius, speaking of the defeat of Flavius 
Clemens, says nothing at all about a wife of Clemens, but mentions a 
niece (a sister's daughter) of Clemens, as being exiled at the same time. 
In other words the banished Domitilla of Eusebius bears the same 
relationship to Clemens, which the banished Domitilla of contemporary 


authorities and of the Roman historian bears to Domitian. 


not here the key to the confusion? 


easily slip out, when the word was still 
written in uncials. 

It may be well here once for all to 
distinguish those terms implying relation- 
ship, which are liable to confusion. (1) 
daveyids. The word is carefully defined 
by Pollux Ozom. ili. 2. 8. It denotes 
first cousins, the children whether of two 
brothers or of two sisters or of brother 
and sister. Though avravépioe is more 
precise, it signifies nothing more (ovdév 
mréov TeV avefiav). The children of 
dveyrol are dveyradot (or aveyrddat), se- 
cond cousins, The children of aveyradot 
are efavéyio. For more on avewids see the 
note to Col. iv. 10. (2) adedgidods, dded- 
gin. This signifies a son or daughter 
of a sister or brother, a nephew or a 
niece. Thus Octavianus (Augustus) is 
called 6 THs added puid7s vids of Julius; Plu- 
tarch. Marc. Anton. 11. He was his 
grand-nephew. Thus also Julia the 
daughter of Titus is adeXg¢idy of Domi- 
tian; Dion Cass. lxvii. 3, Philostr. V7z. 
Afoll. vii. 7. Thus again in Josephus 
the two childless wives of Herod are 
called in Antzg. i. 1. 3 ddehpod tats Kal 
dveyra, but in Bell. Fud.i. 28. 4 avewud Te 
kal ddedpidn. (3) e&ddeApos, eZadérGn. 
These are treated by Phrynichus (p. 306, 
Lobeck) as synonymes of dveyus, dveyud, 
and are denounced by him as soleecisms ; 
eEadeAgos arodioroumnréov, dveids be pn- 
réov. This account of their meaning 
however is not borne out by usage. The 
words indeed are of Hellenistic origin, 
but in the earliest examples and for 


Have we 


some centuries they signify sephew, niece, 
not cowszs, and are therefore synonymes 
of ddeAgpido0s, adedgidR. Thus in Tobit 
i. 22 (comp. x1. 17) €&ddeA dos is a brother’s 
son. Again in Justin Dzal. 49 (p. 268) 
the relationship of Herodias’ daughter to 
Herod is described by ris é&adéAgns av- 
tov, where the reading rijs €& ddeXg7s aod 
cannot stand on any showing. Again 
in Jos. Ant. xx. to the relationship of 
Onias who founded the temple near Helio- 
polis to the high priest his namesake re- 
cently deceased is described in the words, 
6 ’Ovias 6 Tov TereXeuTnKdTos ’Oviou ééa- 
deApos, while we learn elsewhere that he 
was his brother’s son (Azézg. xii. 5. 1, 
xiii. 3. 1). This is also the sense in which 
Eusebius uses the term, as appears from 
the parallel passages. In the Astory 
Domitilla’s relationship to Flavius Cle- 
mens is described by é£ déeXpys yeyovvia 
®)aoviov KAjuevtos, but in the Chronicle 
by é&adéApn Praoviov KA7jevtos. For the 
accent of é&dde\gmos see Chandler Greek 
Accentuation p. 127. 

In later writers there is much confu- 
sion, and all the three words dveyuol, 
ddeApidot, e€&adeAgpor, are found in both 
senses. Hence the error in the A. V. of 
Col. iv. 10, where 6 aveyuds BapyaBa is 
translated ‘ sister’s son to Barnabas.’ 

1 Sueton. Vespas. 3 ‘Ex hac [uxore] 
liberos tulit [Vespasianus] Titum et Domi- 
tianum et Domitillam. Uxori ac filiae 
superstes fuit, atque utramque adhuc pri- 
vatus amisit.’ Vespasian came tothethrone 
A.D. 69. 
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Eusebius gives his authority. He refers in the Chronicle to one 
Bruttius or Brettius. In the Azstory on the other hand he does not 
mention any name, but states in general terms that even historians un- 
connected with the Christian faith (kat tots amofev tod Kad” yds Aoyou 
avyypapets) had not shrunk from recording the persecution under Domi- 
tian and the martyrdoms resulting from it. We may infer however from 
the context, as well as from the parallel passage in the Chronicle, that 
he had in his mind chiefly, though perhaps not solely, this same chroni- 
cler Bruttius *. 

Who then was this Bruttius? When did he live? Was he a 
heathen or a Christian writer? He is cited as an authority three times 
by Malalas*. The first passage relates to the legend of Danae, which 
Bruttius explains in a rationalistic sense, and where he identifies Picus 
with Zeus. In the second passage, referring to the conquests of Alex- 
ander, he describes him as subduing ‘all the kingdoms of the earth,’ 
while in the context there is an obvious allusion to the prophecy of 
Daniel. The third contains the notice of the banishment of the 
Christians under Domitian with which we are more directly concerned. 
Thus Bruttius in his chronography covered the whole period from the 
beginnings of history to the close of the first Christian century at least. 
The Bruttian family attained their greatest prominence in the second 
century*. One C. Bruttius Praesens was consul for the second time 
in A.D. 139; and among the friends and correspondents of the younger 
Pliny* we meet with a Praesens, who doubtless belonged to this same 


1 Tt may be a question whether Eusebius 
was not acquainted with Dion (Hasen- 
clever p. 258); but there is no indication 
that he was thinking of him here. 

2 Joann. Malalas pp. 34, 193, 262 (ed. 
Bonn.). The last passage is given in full 
below, p. 109. The writer is called o 
sopwraros Bo’rrtos icropixds xpovoypados, 
Borros 6 copHraros, and Burros 0 coos 
xpovoypados, in the three passages respec- 
tively. The comparison of the last passage 
with Eusebius shows that Bruttius is 
meant, and that the forms therefore are 
corrupt in the existing text of Malalas. 
This appears also from the fact that the 
first reference is found likewise in the 
Chron. Pasch. p. 69 (ed. Bonn), where 
the authority is given as 6 copdéraros 
Bpov’rrios 0 loropixds Kal xpovoypados. 


3 For the Bruttian gens see De-Vit 
Onomast. Lex. Forcell. 1. p. 764 sq. The 
relationships given in my text are not 
in all respects absolutely ascertained, as 
there may be some doubt about the iden- 
tification of the different persons bearing 
the name C. Bruttius Praesens; but the 
only point of importance is quite certain, 
namely, that the second C. Bruttius Prae- 
sens who was twice consul was the father 
of L. Bruttius Crispinus the consul (C. 
I. L. Vi. 7582) and of Bruttia Crispi- 
na the empress (C. 7. Z. X. 408, Capitol. 
M. Anton. 27). His wife’s name Cris- 
pina is given in another inscription 
(C. Z. Z. viit. 110). In this way the 
Praesentes and Crispini of the Bruttian 
gens are closely related. 


4 Epist. vii. 3. 
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family and may have been this same person. Critics not uncom- 
monly, following Scaliger, identify Pliny’s friend with the chrono- 
grapher mentioned by Eusebius and Malalas, but for this identification 
there is no sufficient ground. A second C. Bruttius Praesens, appa- 
rently a son of the former, was also twice consul a.p. 153 and 180. He 
was the father of L. Bruttius Crispinus, whose name appears in the 
consular fasti for A.D. 187, and of Bruttia Crispina, who became consort 
of the emperor Commodus. A third C. Bruttius Praesens, who held 
the consulate in A.D. 217, seems also to have been his son’. The family 
continued to hold a distinguished position after this date, for we find 
the name more than once in the consular lists’. The chronographer 
might have been any one of the persons already named, or he might 
have been an entirely different person, perhaps some freedman or 
descendant of a freedman attached to the house. The extant inscrip- 
tions suggest that there was a numerous clientele belonging to this 
family*. It is a curious coincidence, if it be nothing more, that De 
Rossi has discovered, in immediate proximity to and even within the 
limits of the Cemetery of Domitilla, the graves of certain members 
of the Bruttian clan, especially ome BRVTTIVS CRISPINVS*. There is 
indeed no direct indication that these were Christian graves, but the 
locality suggests some connexion, or at least explains how Bruttius the 
chronographer should have taken a special interest in the career of 
Domitilla. But was not this Bruttius himself a Christian®? Eusebius 


UA Ce Iola Hey 

2 One C. Bruttius Crispinus is consul 
A.D. 224, and one C. Bruttius Praesens 
A.D. 246. For this last see Ephem. Lpigr. 
IV. p. 185, V. p- 610. 

3 See for Rome the Monumentum 
Bruttiorum in C. I. L. Vi. 7582 sq, also 
VI. 13640 sq; and compare the indices 
to volumes IX, X, relating to Italy. 

4C. Jf. L. Vi. 7589 BRVTTIE . MER- 
CAlUIM | EE ot Oli EePANeaVereh Mat C5, D0 
X[...] ET. BRVTTIO . CRISPI[NO.Q].v. 
Age Varn Mi o LLL sep Dire SOL aE LETS ps 
CARISSIJMIS . ROMANV[S . ET .]GENICE. 
PA[REN]TES . FECER[VNT], where Brut- 
tius Crispinus is evidently a child of 
servile descent, though he bears the 
cognomen Crispinus of his family’s pa- 
tron (see below, p. 61, note). In another 
of these inscriptions (no. 5786) we meet 
with C. BRVTTIVS C. L. in connexion 


with the name CLEMEN[S]. One Q. BRIT- 
TIVS . CLEMENS also appears in an inscrip- 
tion found at Puteoli (x. 2177). Inanother 
(vI. 7583) one C. Bruttius bears the same 
surname Telesphorus as an early pope, 
who was martyred in the last years of Ha- 
drian. With this last compare C. Z. LZ. 
VI. 13649, C. BRVTIVS . BAROCHAS . ET . 
CLAVDIA TELESPHORIS, where the 
name Barochas points to an Eastern 
origin. 

5 Lardner Zestimonies c. xii (Works 
VII. p- 103) writes, ‘I suppose no one 
will hesitate to allow that Bruttius was an 
heathen historian.’ So Tillemont A/ém. 
Il. p. 117, De Rossi Bull. 1875, p. 74, 
Zahn Hermas p. 53, Lipsius Chronol. 
pp- 154, 159, Hasenclever p. 257, and 
this is the almost universal view. On 
the other hand Volkmar ( Theolog. Fahrob. 
1856, p. 301 sq) makes him a Christian 
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indeed, as we have seen, in his A/zstory speaks generally of his authorities 
for the persecution under Domitian as unconnected with Christianity, 
while we learn from his Chronicle that the most important of these 
authorities was Bruttius. It would appear then that he regarded 
Bruttius as a heathen, though this inference is not absolutely certain. 
But was he well acquainted with the facts? Had he the work of 
Bruttius before him, or did he only quote it at second hand? I believe 
that the latter alternative is correct. We have seen that Malalas three 
times refers to Bruttius as his authority. It is highly improbable that he 
at all events should have been directly acquainted with the work of 
Bruttius ; and the conjecture of Gutschmidt that he derived his in- 
formation from Julius Africanus seems very probable’. But, if Malalas 
owed this notice of the persecution of Domitian to Africanus, why may 
not Eusebius also have drawn it from the same source? He was cer- 
tainly well acquainted with the chronography of Africanus, whom he 
uses largely in his Chronicle and of whose writings he gives an account 
in his Hzstory’. On the other hand he never mentions Bruttius except 
in the Chronicle, and there only in this single passage relating to 
Domitilla. 

This consideration must affect our answer to the question whether 
Bruttius was a heathen or a Christian writer. Eusebius, as we have 
seen, seems to have set him down as a heathen; but, if he was un- 
acquainted with the work itself, his opinion ceases to have any value. 
The references in Malalas appear to me to point very decidedly to a 
Christian writer*. The first is an attempt to explain heathen mythology 
by Euhemeristic methods, a common and characteristic expedient in 
the Christian apologists and chronographers*. The second evidently 
treats the empire of Alexander as fulfilling the prophecy of the third 
beast, the leopard, in Daniel®°. We cannot indeed feel sure that the 


writer, as do C. Miiller (Fragm. [ist. 
Graec. IV. p. 352), and Erbes (Fahrb. f. 
Prot. Theol. 1878, p.715). Gelzer (Sextus 
Fulius Africanus 1. p. 282), if I under- 
stand him rightly, takes up an interme- 
diate position. He supposes that the 
passage relating to the persecution under 
Domitian was a later Christian fiction 
appended to a genuine chronography 
For this 
conjecture there seems to be no ground. 

1 Gutschmidt’s opinion is given in 
Lipsius Chrono/. p. 155, note. If this be 


written by a heathen writer. 


correct, it gives, as a ¢erminus ad quem 
for the date of Bruttius, A.D. 221, when 
the work of Africanus was published. 

2 H. E. vi. 31, comp. i. 6, 73 also &cl. 
Proph. iii. 26 (pp. 151 sq, 158). See 
Gelzer I. p. 23 sq. 

3 See above p. 46, note 2. 

4 See the notes on Act. Mart. Lenat. 
Rom. 3 sq, passim. 

5 p. 193 ws mapdadis éxetOey dpunoas o 
*AdéEavipos: comp. Dan. vii. 6 (LXx) 
€0ewpovv Onplov ado woel mdpdatw. The 
expression ‘all the kingdoms of the earth’ 
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more obvious references to Daniel were not due to Africanus or to 
Malalas himself, but the part of Bruttius is inseparable from the rest. 
The direct reference to the Christians in the third passage needs no 
comment. Thus Bruttius would appear to have been a precursor of 
Africanus and Eusebius, as a Christian chronographer. 

But, if the notice had already passed through two hands before it 
reached Eusebius, the chances of error are greatly increased. Now it 
is a suspicious fact (which I have already noticed), that in Eusebius the 
niece Domitilla, the virgin of ecclesiastical legend, bears exactly the 
same relationship to Clement which the aunt Domitilla, the widow of 
authentic history, bears to Domitian in classical authorities. Must we 
not suspect then, that by some carelessness the relationship has been 
transferred from the one to the other? Our suspicions are deepened, 
when we examine the form of the notice. The Armenian of the 
Chronicle, as given by Petermann, is much confused; but the sense is 
doubtless correctly rendered by Jerome ‘et Flaviam Domitillam Flavii 
Clementis consulis ex sorore neptem in insulam Pontianam relegatam,’ 
while the form is probably preserved, at least in its main character 
by Syncellus, xat @dAaovia AoperiArda eEaderApy KaAnpevtos PAaoviov 
UratiKov...eis vncov Ilovriav pvyadevera, The error might be rectified 
by the repetition of a single letter, éadé\¢y 7 KArpevtos, ‘a niece, the 
wife of Clement’, the person to whom she stood in the relation of 
e€adéhpy being explained by the context’, or the name of Domitian 
having been omitted by a clerical blunder owing to the similar letters, 
so that the sentence would run ®daovia AomeriAda [Aoperiavod] eéa- 
den 4 KAnjpevtos x. 7. A. Or again, the mistake might be explained 
by an ambiguity of expression, as thus; kai tyv yuvatka ®daoviay Aope- 
tidXay, eadeApyv ovtoav avtod, puyadever, after a notice of the death of 
the husband Clemens’. 

But, besides the difficulty of the relationship, there remains the 
difference of locality. Dion makes Pandateria her place of exile, while 
Eusebius and Christian writers banish her to Pontia. These were two 
neighbouring islands in the Tyrrhene sea*. They were both used as 
places of exile for members of the imperial family during the first 


is followed immediately by ‘as the ex- 
ceedingly wise Bottius (Bruttius) hath re- 
corded’. 

1 See Philippians p. 22 sq, where the 
solution of the two Domitillas given in 
the text is suggested. 

2 For this last suggestion see Zahn 


CLEM. 


Hermas p. 50, note 3. 

3 Strabo v. p. 233 Ilavdarepla te kai 
Tlovria ob wodd adm’ addAjrwY SieXovTAL. 
Hence they are constantly mentioned to- 
gether; e.g. Strabo ii. p. 123, Varro 
Rk. R. ii. 5, Suet. Cag. 15, Mela ii. 7, 
Plin. V. Z. iii. 6, Ptolem. iii. 1. 79. 
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century. To the former were banished Julia the daughter of Augustus, 
Agrippina the wife of Germanicus, and Octavia the wife of Nero; to 
the latter, Nero the son of Germanicus was exiled by Tiberius, and the 
sisters of Caligula by their brother’. The two are constantly mentioned 
together, and a confusion would be easy. Though Dion’s account of 
this transaction is generally the more authentic, yet I am disposed to 
think that on this point he has gone wrong. Bruttius, who is the 
primary authority for Pontia, seems to have lived before Dion, and 
may perhaps be credited with a special knowledge of Domitilla’s 
career. This locality likewise is confirmed by the fact that three 
centuries later Jerome’s friend Paula, visiting the island of Pontia, was 
shown the cells which Domitilla occupied in her exile*. Not much 
stress however can be laid on such a confirmation as this. The 
cicerone of the fourth century was at least as complaisant and in- 
ventive as his counterpart in medieval or modern times. 

It should be observed that neither Eusebius nor Jerome says any- 
thing about the virginity of this Domitilla, which occupies so prominent 
a place in the later legend. It is a stale incident, which occurs in 
dozens of stories of female martyrdoms*®. Yet in this instance it is 
not altogether without a foundation in fact. Philostratus relates of 
the historical Domitilla, that Domitian attempted in vain to force her 
to a second marriage immediately after the death of Clemens. As 
the true Domitilla thus cherishes the virginity of widowhood, so the 
legendary Domitilla retains the virginity of maidenhood, despite the 
commands of the same tyrant’. 

The existence of this younger Domitilla depends on Eusebius 
alone. All later writers—both Greek and Latin—have derived their 
information from him. If he breaks down, the last thread of her 
frail life is snapped. But strong reasons have been given for sus- 
pecting a blunder. The blunder however is evidently as old as 
Eusebius himself (as the comparison of his two works shows) and 
cannot have been due to later copyists of his text. He may have 
inherited it from Africanus or Africanus’ transcribers, or he may have 
originated it himself. ‘The true history of the relations of Nereus and 


1 For the imperial exiles in Pandateria 2 See below, p. 108. 
see Tac. Ann. i. 53, xiv. 63, Sueton. 772d. 3 See for instance the case of S. 
53, Calig. 15, Dion Cass. lv. 10; for those Czecilia; Zen. and Polyc. 1. p. 500. 
in Pontia or Pontiz (for there was a 4 See Hasenclever p. 235. Onachaste 


group of three islands, of which Pontia widowhood, regarded as a second vir- 
was the chief), Sueton. 77d. 54, Calig. 15, —_ginity, see the note on Ignat. Smyrn. 13. 
Dion Cass. lix. 22, 
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Achilleus to Domitilla is beyond the reach of recovery without fresh 
evidence. The later legend, as we have seen, makes them her cham- 
berlains. This however seems to have been unknown to Damasus 
(A.D. 366—384), whose inscription’, placed in the Cemetery of Domi- 
tilla, implies that they were soldiers of the tyrant who refused to be 
the instruments of his cruelty, and resigned their military honours in 
consequence. Of their connexion with Domitilla it says nothing. 
Perhaps this connexion was originally one of locality alone. ‘There 
were, we may conjecture, two prominent tombs bearing the names 
NEREVS and ACHILLEYs? in this Cemetery of Domitilla; and a romance 
writer, giving the rein to his fancy, invented the relation which ap- 
pears in their Acts. Whether this Nereus was the same with or 
related to the Nereus of S. Paul’s epistle (Rom. xvi. 15), it were vain 


to speculate. 


Exactly the same problem has presented itself already 


with regard to Ampliatus, who was likewise buried in this cemetery. 


1 The inscription (see Bell. di Archeol. 
Crist. 1874, Pp. 20 sq) runs thus; 

Militiae nomen dederant saevumque gere- 
bant 

Officium, pariter spectantes jussa tyranni, 

Praeceptis pulsante metu servire parati. 

Mira fides rerum, subito posuere furorem ; 

Conversi fugiunt, ducis impia castra relin- 
quunt, 

Projiciunt clypeos faleras telaque cruenta; 

Confessi gaudent Christi portare triumfos. 

Credite per Damasum, possit quid gloria 

Christi. 

It will be seen at once that the heroes 
of this inscription have nothing in com- 
mon with the heroes of the Bollandist 
Acts except their names. The inscrip- 
tion is preserved in full in old manuscripts, 
and a fragment of it was found by De 
Rossi in the Cemetery of Domitilla. 

2 A marble column has been dis- 
covered, which apparently was one of 
four supporting the ciborium, and on 
which is a sculpture of a martyr with the 
name ACILLEVS over his head. The 
lower part of a corresponding column 
has likewise been found with the feet of 
a figure, but the main part of the sculp- 
ture and the superscription are wanting. 
It was doubtless NEREVS. The style of 


the sculpture points to the 4th or the be- 
ginning of the sth century. See Bull. di 
Archeol. Crist. 1875 p. 8 sq, with plate iv 
for the same year. 

The names, Nereus and Achilleus, like 
other designations of Greek heroes and 
deities, suggest that the bearers were in 
the humbler walks of life, slaves or freed- 
men, or common soldiers, or the like. In 
C. £. L. Vi. 4344 I find one NEREVS - 
NAT . GERMAN . PEVCENNVS . GERMA- 
NICIANVS . NERONIS . CAESARIS, a slave 
of the imperial family. A native of 
Germany, he had been first a slave of 
Germanicus and was afterwards trans- 
ferred to his son Nero. In C. Z. LZ. VI. 
12992, 12993, are persons bearing the 
name M. Aur. Achilleus and T. Aur. 
Achilleus; and in C. Z, Z. Vi. 1058 (pp. 
206, 207) there are two city watches, M. 
Valerius Achillaeus and C. Valerius 
Achilleus, these last of the time of 
Caracalla. The Latin proper name is 
sometimes Achilles (=’AxuAdevs), but 
rather more frequently Achilleus (=’A- 
xANetos, and sometimes written Achil- 
laeus), the two vowels making separate 
syllables. The martyr’s name, so far as 
I have observed, is always the quadri- 
syllable Achilleus. 
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Having solved the question of the two Domitillas, we find ourselves 
confronted with a similar problem affecting the persons bearing the 
name Clemens. Clement the consul and Clement the bishop—should 
these be identified or not? Until recent years the question was never 
asked. Their separate existence was assumed without misgiving. But 
latterly the identification has found considerable favour. A recent 
German writer can even say that ‘later Protestant theology almost 
without exception has declared itself for the identification’’. I suppose 
the remark must be confined to German theological critics; for I 
cannot find that it has met with any favour in England or France*. Even 
as restricted to Germans, it seems to be much overstated. But a view 
which reckons among its supporters Volkmar and Hilgenfeld and 
has been favourably entertained by Lipsius and Harnack, not to 
mention other writers, has achieved considerable distinction, if not 
popularity*. On this account it claims a consideration, to which it 


would not be entitled by its own intrinsic merits. 


1 Hasenclever p. 255. When Hasen- 
clever asserts that ‘the identity of the 
bishop and the consul was originally 
maintained in the Roman Church and 
adopted into the Lzber Pontificalis and 
Roman Breviary,’ and contrasts with 
this supposed earlier opinion the later 
view of the Roman Church, separating 
the two Clements, of which he speaks as 
gaining ground since Baronius and Tille- 
mont, till it has almost become an article 
of faith, he seems to me to use language 
which is altogether misleading. Clement 
the bishop, as represented in the Lzder 
Pontificalts and the Roman Breviary, is 
certainly not Clement the consul. He 
has not a single characteristic feature in 
common with him. Not even his con- 
nexion with the imperial family is recog- 
nized. He is the son of Faustinus, 
whereas the consul was the son of Sa- 
binus. He is the fellow-labourer of S. 
Paul greeted in the Philippian letter, 
whereas the consul must have resided at 
Rome and can only have been a mere 
child, even if he were born, when the 
apostle wrote. He is banished by Tra- 
jan, whereas the consul died some years 
before Trajan came to the throne. He 


is put to death in the Chersonese, whereas 
the consul suffered in Rome. In fact 
there is not the smallest approach to an 
identification in these Roman _ books. 
They merely assign to Clement the 
bishop some traits borrowed from the 
Clementine romance and from the later 
legend, while they ignore Clement the 
consul altogether. 

2 Thus Renan (Les Evangiles p. 311 
sq) says strongly, but not too strongly, 
‘il faut écarter absolument... l’imagina- 
tion de certains critiques modernes qui 
ne veulent voir dans l’évéque Clément 
qu’un personnage fictif, un dédoublement 
de Flavius Clemens.’ See also Aubé 
Persécutions p. 164 sq. 

3 If we set aside Baur, whose position 
is quite different, and of whose specula- 
tions I shall have to speak . presently 
(p. 55, note 2), the first writer I be- 
lieve, who suggested this theory of the 
identity, was R. A. Lipsius De Clem. 
Rom. Epist. p. 184 sq (1855), but he 
was careful to put it forward as a conjec- 
ture and nothing more. In his Chrono/. 
p- 156 sq (1869) he again discusses this 
identification more fully, and still leaves 
it an open question. Soon after the 
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The two personalities, which this theory seeks to combine, are 
definite and well authenticated. On the one hand there is the consul, 
a near relative of the emperor, who was put to death towards the 
close of Domitian’s reign on some vague charge. These facts we have 
on strictly contemporary authority. The nature of the charge is more 
particularly defined by a later historian Dion in a way which is strictly 
consistent with the account of the contemporary Suetonius, and which 
points, though not with absolute certainty, to Christianity. More- 
over it is distinctly stated that his wife suffered banishment for the same 
But recent archzological discovery has made it clear that she 
at all events was a Christian. This Clement then died by a violent 
death ; and, if a Christian, may be regarded as a martyr. On the other 
hand there is a person of the same name holding high official position, 
not in the Roman State, but in the Roman Church, at this same time. 
His existence likewise is well authenticated, and the authentication is 
almost, though not quite, contemporary. In the tradition which pre- 
vailed in the Roman Church a little more than half a century later, 
when Irenzeus resided in Rome, he is represented as the third in the 
succession of the Roman episcopate after the Apostles S. Peter and 
S. Paul. Consistently with this notice, an epistle, which bears traces 
of having been written during or immediately after the persecution of 
Domitian, has been assigned to him by an unbroken tradition. He 
is mentioned as the writer of it by Dionysius of Corinth, who 
flourished about a.p. 170, and who represents the city to which the 
His hand in it is also recognized by two other 
Probably not 


crime. 


letter was addressed’. 
writers of the same age, Hegesippus and Irenzus’. 


earlier work of Lipsius, Volkmar (Z%eo- it the subject of a special article. Har- 


log. Fahrb. 1856, p. 304) with charac- 
teristic courage accepted it as an estab- 
lished fact. It was adopted likewise by 
Hilgenfeld Mov. Zest. extr. Can. Rec. i. 
p- xxvii sq, ed. 1, 1866 (p. xxxii sq, 
ed. 2, 1876), comp. Zeitschr. f. Wass. 
Theol. Xil. p. 233 sq (1869), and has 
also been eagerly maintained by Erbes 
Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. wv. p. 690 sq, 
(1878) and by Hasenclever 7d. vill. p. 
250 sq (1882). On the other hand it 
has been not less strenuously opposed by 
Zahn Hermas p. 49 sq. (1868), by Wie- 
seler Fahrb. f. Deutsch. Theol. 1878, 
pP- 375, and by Funk 7zeolog. Quar- 
talschr, XLI. p. 531 sq, 1879, who makes 


nack, Pair. Agost. 1. i. p. lxi sq., ed. 2 
(1876), holds his judgment in suspense. 
On the whole I cannot find that the facts 
justify Hasenclever’s expression. In cri- 
ticism, as in politics, the voice of the 
innovators, even though they may not be 
numerous, cries aloud, and thus gives an 
impression of numbers ; while the conser- 
vative opinion of the majority is unheard 
and unnoticed. 

1 Dionys. Cor. in Euseb. #. &. iv. 23. 
The passage is given below, p. 155. 

* For Hegesippus, see below, p. 154, 
and for Irenecus, p. 156. The bearing of 
their testimony on the authorship of the 
letter will be discussed at a later point. 
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without reference to this letter, he is described by one who professes 
to have been his contemporary, Hermas the author of the Shepherd, 
as the foreign secretary of the Roman Church’. Partly no doubt 
owing to this same cause, he had become so famous by the middle 
of the second century, that a romance was written in Syria or Palestine 
giving a fictitious account of his doings and sayings*. But he was not 
a martyr. Some centuries later indeed a story of his martyrdom was 
invented ; but the early Church betrays no knowledge of any such 
incident. ‘The silence of Irenzeus who devotes more space to Clement 
than to any other Roman bishop and yet says nothing on this point, 
though he goes out of his way to emphasize the martyrdom of Teles- 
phorus, would almost alone be conclusive. 

Hitherto we have seen nothing which would suggest an identification, 
except the fact that they both bore the same name Clemens, and both 
lived in Rome at the same time. In every other respect they are as 
wide apart, as it was possible for any two persons to be under the 
circumstances. 

Yet the mere identity of names counts for little or nothing. Was 
not Pius the Christian bishop contemporary with Pius the heathen 
emperor, though no other namesake occupied the papal chair for more 
than thirteen centuries and none known by this name ever again 
mounted the imperial throne? Did not Leo the First, pope of Rome, 
flourish at the same time with Leo the First, emperor of Rome, both 
busying themselves in the great doctrinal questions of the day? Was 
not one Azariah high priest, while another Azariah was king, in Jeru- 
salem, though the name does not ever occur again in the long roll 
either of the sacerdotal or of the regal office? Was not one Honorius 
pope ‘alterius orbis,’ while another Honorius was pope of Rome, though 
the see of Canterbury was never again occupied by a namesake and 
the see of Rome only after half a millennium had past? But indeed 
history teems with illustrations’. Yet the examples of duplication, 
which I have given, were a thousand times more improbable on any 


1 Hermas V2s. ii. 4. 3 méuper ofy KX7- 
pms els Tas Ew mires, exelyw yap émité- 
The bearing of this notice on 
the personality and date of S. Clement 
will be considered hereafter. 

* See the outline of the story in the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions 


TpanTat. 


given above, p. 14 sq. 
% To a bishop of Durham it occurs to 
quote Hist, Dunelm. Script. Tres Ap- 


pendix p. xiv ‘Ego Willielmus Dei 
gratia Dunelmensis episcopus...in prae- 
sentia domini mei regis Willielmi,’ Wil- 
liam 1 of Durham being contemporary 
with William 1 of England. We may 
further note that the last William bishop 
of Durham (1826—1836) was contem- 
porary with the last William king of 
England (1830—1837). 
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mathematical doctrine of chances than the coincidence of the two 
Clements in the respective positions assigned to them—this being an 
extremely common name. 

Only one authority, if it deserves the name, seems to confuse the 
two. The Clementine romance, which we find incorporated in the 
existing /Yomilies and Recognitions, and to which I have already al- 
luded, must have been written soon after the middle of the second 
century. The hero Clement, the future bishop of Rome, is here 
represented as sprung from parents who were both scions of the 
imperial house’. Does not this look like a counterpart of Flavius 
Clemens and Domitilla’? But what is the value of this coincidence? 
This romance probably emanates from a distant part of the world. 
The local knowledge which it possesses is confined to the easternmost 


shores of the Mediterranean. 


1 See above, p. 23 sq. 

2 Baur, Paulus p. 471 sq, main- 
tained, as Cotelier (on Recogn. vii. 8) had 
pointed out long before him, that the 
‘fundus fabulae,’ as regards the imperial 
relationships ascribed to Clement the 
bishop in the romance, was to be sought 
in the accounts of Flavius Clemens. So 
far he was probably right. But his own 
solution has long been abandoned, and 
only deserves a passing notice. The 
steps of his argument may be given as 
follows. 

(1) The germ of the Christian legend 
of Clement the Roman bishop is the ac- 
count of Flavius Clemens, as he appears 
in the secular historians—a member of 
the imperial family converted to Chris- 
tianity in the primitive ages. (2) The 
Clement of Phil. iv. 3 points to Flavius 
Clemens ; for the reference must be con- 
nected with the mention of the preetorium 
and of Czesar’s household in other parts 
of this same Epistle (i. 1, iv. 22). Thus 
the writer intends to represent him as a 
member of the imperial family and as a 
disciple of S. Paul. (3) The story in the 
Clementine romance is another represen- 
tation of this same personage. Here the 
imperial relationship is distinctly stated. 
But in accordance with the general ten- 


Of Rome and of Roman history it 


dency of this writing he is here described 
as a disciple of S. Peter. In order so to 
represent him, without violating chrono- 
logy, the author makes him a relative 
not of Domitian but of Tiberius. As 
this romance was the product of Roman 
Christianity, its origin gives it a special 
value. (4) The writer of the Philippian 
letter has not been careful in like manner 
to mend or explain the chronology. In 
representing one who was converted to 
Christianity under Domitian as a ouvep- 
yos of S. Paul in the reign of Nero, he 
has fallen into an anachronism. Zyhere- 
fore the Epistle to the Philippians is a 
forgery. 

Of Baur’s theory respecting Clement, I 
have spoken more at length elsewhere 
(Philippians p. 169 sq.). It is sufficient 
to say here that his two main positions 
have broken down. (1) His condemna- 
tion of the Philippian Epistle as spurious 
has been rejected with a consent which is 
practically unanimous ; (ii) His theory of 
the Roman origin of the Clementine ro- 
mance is finding less favour daily. Its 
ignorance of everything Roman is its fatal 
condemnation. This however will be a 
subject for consideration in its proper 
place. 
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betrays gross ignorance. It is full of anachronisms. It makes his 
father and mother relatives not of Domitian, but of Tiberius. Its 
hero cannot be identified’ with Flavius Clemens, who was the son 
of Flavius Sabinus, for it gives to his father the name Faustus or 
Faustinianus. 

What account then shall we give of this ascription of imperial 
relationships to Clement the bishop? It is the confusion of igno- 
rance. ‘The writer, presumably an Ebionite Christian in the distant 
East, invents a romance as the vehicle of certain ideas which he 
desires to disseminate. For his hero he chooses Clement, as the best 
known name among the leading Christians of the generation suc- 
ceeding the Apostles. His Epistle to the Corinthians had a wide 
circulation, and appears to have been in the hands of the writer 
himself. But of this Clement he knows nothing except that he was 
bishop of the Roman Church. A vague rumour also may have reached 
him of one Clement, a member of the imperial family, who had pro- 
fessed the faith of Christ. If so, he would have no scruple, where all 
else was fiction, in ascribing this imperial relationship to his hero. Where 
everything else which he tells us is palpably false, it is unreasonable 
to set any value on this one statement, if it is improbable in itself or 
conflicts with other evidence. 

The confusion however did not end with this Clementine writer. 
Certain features were adopted from this romance into the later accounts 
of Clement the bishop. ‘Thus the name of his father Faustinus' and 
the discipleship to S. Peter are borrowed in the Liber Pontificalis ; 
but no sign of an identification appears even here, and some of the 
facts are inconsistent with it. Not a single authenticated writer for 
many centuries favours this identity. The silence of Irenzeus is against 
it. The express language of Eusebius, as also of his two translators 
Jerome and Rufinus, contradicts it. Rufinus indeed speaks of Clement 
as a ‘martyr,’ and possibly (though this is not certain) this martyrdom 
may have been imported indirectly by transference from his namesake 
Flavius Clemens. But this very example ought to be a warning against 
the identification theory. Confusion is not fusion. ‘The confusion of 
ancient writers does not justify the fusion of modern critics. 

3ut it is urged in favour of this fusion that Christian writers betray 
no knowledge of the consul as a Christian, unless he were the same 
person as the bishop. ‘This ignorance however, supposing it to have 


1 The father’s name i$ Faustus in the him Faustinus, which is the name of one 
Homilies and Faustinianus in the Recogni- or other of the twin-brothers in both these 
tions, while the Liber Ponttficalis calls works. 
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existed, would not in any degree justify the identification, if the 
identification presents any difficulty in itself. But is it not burdened 
with this great improbability, that a bishop of Rome in the first 
century should not only have held the consular office, but have been 
so intimately connected with the reigning emperor, as to have sons 
designated for the imperial purple, and that nevertheless all authentic 
writers who mention Clement the bishop should have overlooked the 
fact? Is it easy to conceive for instance that Irenzeus, who visited 
Rome a little more than half a century after the consul’s death, who 
gives the Roman succession to his own time, and who goes out of his 
way to mention some facts about Clement, should have omitted all 
reference to his high position in the state? In short, the argument 
to be drawn from ignorance in Christian writers is far more fatal to 
the identification than to its opposite. Moreover, we may well believe 
that the husband’s Christianity was less definite than the wife’s— 
indeed the notices seem to imply this'—and thus, while Domitilla 
(though not without some confusion as to her relationship) has a place 
in Christian records as a confessor, Flavius Clemens has none as a 
martyr. 

Again it is urged that, just as Christian writers betray entire ignorance 
of the consul, so heathen writers show themselves equally ignorant of 
the bishop: This reciprocity of ignorance is supposed in some way or 
other to favour the identity. Yet it is difficult to see why this conclu- 
sion should be drawn. Heathen writers equally ignore all the Roman 
bishops without exception for the first two or three centuries, though 
several of these were condemned and executed by the civil government. 
Not one even of the Apostles, so far as I remember, is mentioned by 
any classical writer before the age of Constantine. 

But, besides the difficulty of explaining the ignorance of Christian 
writers, supposing the bishop to have stood so near the throne, a 
still greater objection remains. ‘This is the incompatibility of the two 


1 Those who adopt the identification 
theory strongly uphold the Christianity 
of Flavius Clemens. Their theory 
obliges them to take up this position. 
There obviously was a Christian Cle- 
ment, and on their hypothesis no other 
person remains. So for instance Baur, 
Volkmar, Hilgenfeld, Erbes, Hasen- 
clever, and others, and (though less 
strenuously) Lipsius. On the other hand 
those who oppose this theory are tempted 


to question or to deny that Flavius Cle- 
mens was a Christian, and thus to cut 
the ground from under their opponents. 
This is the position of Zahn and of Wie- 
seler. Funk resists this temptation. The 
logical order of investigation, as it seems 
tome, is /rs¢ to enquire whether there are 
two distinct Clements, and f¢/ez (in the 
event of this question being answered in 
the affirmative) to enquire whether Fla- 
vius Clemens was or was not a Christian, 
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functions, which would thus be united in one person. It would have 
strained the conscience and taxed the resources of any man in that age 
to reconcile even the profession of a Christian with the duties of the 
consular magistracy; but to unite with it the highest office of the 
Christian ministry in the most prominent Church of Christendom would 
have been to attempt a sheer impossibility, and only the clearest 
evidence would justify us in postulating such an anomaly’. 

Then again what we know of Clement the consul is not easily 
reconcilable with what we know of Clement the bishop. I have 
already referred to the martyrdom of the former as inconsistent with the 
traditions of the career of the latter. But this is not the only difficulty. 
According to ancient testimony, which it would be sceptical to question, 
Clement the bishop is the author of the letter to the Corinthians. This 
letter however declares at the outset that the persecution had been 
going on for some time; that the attacks on the Church had been 
sudden and repeated; that this communication with the Corinthians had 
been long delayed in consequence; and that now there was a cessation 
or at least a respite’. The language of the letter indeed—both in the 
opening reference to the persecution and in the closing prayers for 
their secular rulers—leaves the impression that it was written immedi- 
ately after the end of the persecution and probably after the death of 
Domitian, when the Christians were yet uncertain what would be 
the attitude of the new ruler towards the Church. At all events it is 
difficult to imagine as the product of one who himself was martyred 
eight months before the tyrant’s death. 

But a still graver and to my mind insuperable objection to the theory, 
which identifies the writer of the epistle with the cousin of Domitian, is 
the style and character of the document itself. 

Is it possible to conceive this letter as written by one, who had re- 
ceived the education and who occupied the position of Flavius Clemens; 
who had grown up to manhood, perhaps to middle life, as a heathen; 
who was imbued with the thoughts and feelings of the Roman noble; 


1 This objection appears to me to hold, 
whatever we take of Clement’s 
office, consistently with the facts; for on 
any showing it was exceptionally pro- 
minent. Its validity does not depend, as 
Hasenclever seems to think (p. 255), on 
* his being invested with the supremacy of 


view 


the later papal office, though undoubtedly 
it would be greatly increased thereby. 
2 See especially § 1 Acad ras aidyidious 


kal émad\ndous yevoudvas july cupopas 
k.T.A., aS read in C. A is mutilated 
here. In my former edition (dppendix 
p- 269) I assigned too much weight to 
the Syriac rendering, which gives a pre- 
sent, ‘which are befalling,’ as this may be 
a mere carelessness, and not denote a 
different reading yiwouévas. But the force 
of the argument is qualified by the doubt 
respecting the reading. 
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who about this very time held the most ancient and honourable office 
in the state in conjunction with the emperor; who lived in an age of 
literary dilettantism and of Greek culture; who must have mixed in 
the same circles with Martial and Statius and Juvenal, with Tacitus 
and the younger Pliny; and in whose house Quintilian lived as the 
tutor of his sons, then designated by the emperor as the future rulers 
of the world’? Would not the style, the diction, the thoughts, the 
whole complexion of the letter, have been very different? It might 
not perhaps have been less Christian, but it would certainly have been 
more classical—at once more Roman and more Greek—and_ less 
Jewish, than it is. 

The question, whether the writer of this epistle was of Jewish or 
Gentile origin, has been frequently discussed and answered in opposite 
ways. The special points, which have been singled out on either side, 
will not bear the stress which has been laid upon them. On the one 
hand, critics have pleaded that the writer betrays his Jewish parentage, 
when he speaks of ‘our father Jacob,’ ‘our father Abraham’ (§§ 4, 31) ; 
but this language is found to be common to early Christian writers, 
whether Jewish or Gentile*. On the other hand, it has been inferred 
from the order ‘day and night’ (S$ 2, 20, 24), that he must have been 
a Gentile ; but examples from the Apostolic writings show that this 
argument also is quite invalid®*, Or again, this latter conclusion has 
been drawn from the mention of ‘our generals’ (§ 37), by which 
expression the writer is supposed to indicate his position as ‘before all 
things a Roman born’*. But this language would be equally appro- 
priate on the lips of any Hellenist Jew who was a native of Rome. 
Setting aside these special expressions however, and looking to the 
general character of the letter, we can hardly be mistaken, I think, in 
regarding it as the natural outpouring of one whose mind was saturated 
with the knowledge of the Old Testament. The writer indeed, like the 
author of the Book of Wisdom, is not without a certain amount of 
Classical culture (§§ 20, 25, 33, 37, 38, 55); but this is more or less 
superficial. ‘The thoughts and diction alike are moulded on ‘the Law 
and the Prophets and the Psalms.’ He is a Hellenist indeed, for he 
betrays no acquaintance with the Scriptures in their original tongue : 
but of the Septuagint Version his knowledge is very thorough and 


1 Observe what language Quintilian 2 See the note on § 4 6 marhp nuar. 
uses of the Jews, iii. 7. 21 ‘Est conditor- 3 See the note on § 2 quépas re xal 
ibus urbium infame contraxisse aliquam — vuxrés. 
perniciosam ceteris gentem, qualis est 4 Ewald Gesch. d. V. Israel, vu. p. 


primus Judaicae superstitionis auctor.’ 200, 
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It is not confined to any one part, but ranges freely over 

He quotes profusely, and sometimes his quotations are 
obviously made from memory. He is acquainted with traditional in- 
terpretations of the sacred text (S§ 7, 9, 11, 31). He teems with words 
and phrases borrowed from the Greek Bible, even where he is not 
directly quoting it. His style has caught a strong Hebraistic tinge 
from its constant study. All this points to an author of Jewish or 
proselyte parentage, who from a child had been reared in the know- 
ledge of this one book’. 

It has been remarked above, that Jews were found in large numbers 
at this time among the slaves and freedmen of the great houses, even 
of the imperial palace. I observe this very name Clemens borne by 
one such person, a slave of the Czesars, on a monument, to which I 
have already referred (p. 29) for another purpose (C. 7. Z. vi. 8494), 


intimate. 
the whole. 


D. M. 
CLEMETI . CAESAR 
VM . N. SERVO . CASTE 
LLARIO... AQVAE 5 (CL 
AVDIAE . FECIT . CLAV 
DIA . SABBATHIS. ET. SI 
BI. EL . SVIS, 


for his nationality may be inferred from the name of his relative Sab- 
bathis, who sets up the monument. And elsewhere there is abundant 
evidence that the name at all events was not uncommon among the 
dependants of the Czesars about this time. Thus we read in a missive 
of Vespasian (C. Z ZL. x. 8038), DE. CONTROVERSIA ... VT . FINIRET . 
CLAVDIVS . CLEMENS . PROCVRATOR . MEVS. SCRIPSI. EI. In another 
inscription (C. /. Z. vi. 1962) we have, EVTACTO. AVG. LIB. PROC. 


ACCENSO . DELAT. A. DIVO. VESPASIANO . 


1 This conviction of a Jewish training 
in the author is strengthened in my mind 
every time I read the epistle. Since 
I expressed myself in this sense in my 
Appendix p. 264 (1877), I have been 
glad to find that this view is strongly 
maintained by Renan Les Lvangiles 
p- 31t sq (see also Yournal des Sa- 
vants, Janvier 1877). Funk considers 
the argument so far valid, that the letter 
could only have been written after a long 
Christian training, which is inconsistent 
with what we know of Flavius Clemens 


PATRI . OPTIMO . CLEMENS . 


(Theolog. Quartalschr. LX1. p. 544, 1879); 
see also Aubé Persécutions p. t7o. On 
the other hand Harnack says (p. lxiii, ed. 
2), ‘rectius ex elegante sermonis genere 
et € CC. 37, 55, judices eum nobili loco 
natum fuisse, patria Romanum’; and 
Ewald (1. c.) argues (I think, somewhat 
perversely) that the length of the writer’s 
quotations from the Old Testament shows 
that the book was novel to him. But in 
fact the direct quotations are only a very 
small part, and the least convincing part 


of the evidence. 
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FILIVS ; in another (C. 7. Z. vi. 9049), CLEMENS . AVG. AD . SVPELECT ; 
in another (C. Z. Z. V1. 9079), D. M. SEDATI . TI. CL. SECVNDINI . PROC. 
AVG . TABVL. CLEMENS. ADFINIS; in another (C. Z. Z. vi. 940), PRO. 
SALVTE . T. CAESARIS . AVG. F. IMP . VESPASIANI . TI . CLAVDIVS . CLE- 
MENS. FECIT; in another (C. Z. Z. ml. 5215), T. VARIO. CLEMENTI . 
AB . EPISTVLIS . AVGVSTOR ., this last however dating in the reign of 
M. Aurelius and L. Verus a. D. 161—169; while in another, found in 
the columbarium of the Freedmen of Livia, and therefore perhaps be- 
longing to an earlier date than our Clement, we read (C. Z Z. vi. 4145), 
IVLIA . CALLITYCHE . STORGE . CLAVDI . EROTIS . DAT . CLEMENTI . CON- 
IVGI . CALLITYCHES. I venture therefore to conjecture that Clement 
the bishop was a man of Jewish descent, a freedman or the son 
of a freedman belonging to the household of Flavius Clemens the 
emperor's cousin’. It is easy to imagine how under these circum- 
stances the leaven of Christianity would work upwards from be- 
neath, as it has done in so many other cases; and from their 
domestics and dependants the master and mistress would learn their 
perilous iessons in the Gospel. Even a much greater degree of 
culture ‘than is exhibited in this epistle would be quite consistent 
with such an origin; for amongst these freedmen were frequently 
found the most intelligent and cultivated men of their day. Nor is 
this social status inconsistent with the position of the chief ruler of the 
most important church in Christendom. A generation later Hermas, 
the brother of bishop Pius, uniess indeed he is investing himself with 


1 The coincidence in the cognomen may 
have been accidental, owing to the fact 
that he or his father or grandfather had 
borne it as a slave; for it was a common 
slave; namer(es., (Cy 02. Ve 0021, 1x: 
3051). As a rule the manumitted slave 
took the zomen of his master, but retained 
his own name as the cognomen. This is a 
difficulty raised by Lipsius Chronol. p. 
161, and others. Thus Renan (Zes Evan- 
giles p. 311) objects that our Clement in 
this case ‘se serait appelé Flavius et non 
pas Clemens,’ forgetting that he himself 
in an earlier passage (p. 255) has ex- 
plained the name of S. Luke (Lucas, 
Lucanus) by saying that it ‘ peut se ratta- 
cher, par un lien de clientéle ou d’affran- 
chissement, 4 quelque M. Annzus Lu- 
canus, parent du céléebre poéte.’ We meet 


occasionally with examples where the 
freedmen or their descendants bear the 
same cogvomen with the master (see above, 
p. 47, note 4), though these are the excep- 
tions. It is impossible for instance that all, 
and not very likely that any, of the Flavii 
Clementes mentioned in the inscriptions 
were descendants of Domitian’s nephew. 

Still the conjecture that Clement the 
bishop was a dependant of Clement the 
consul must remain a conjecture. His 
connexion with the imperial household in 
some way or other has a much higher 
degree of probability. But being so con- 
nected, he may nevertheless not have 
been a Flavius, but a Claudius or a Va- 
lerius, as the examples given in the next 
note will show. 
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a fictitious personality, speaks of himself as having been a slave 
(Vis. i. 1); and this involves the servile origin of Pius also. At a 
still later date, more than a century after Clement’s time, the papal 
chair was occupied by Callistus, who had been a slave of one Car- 
pophorus an officer in the imperial palace (Hippol. Haer. ix. 12). The 
Christianity which had thus taken root in the household of Domitian’s 
cousin left a memorial behind in another distinguished person also. 
The famous Alexandrian father, who flourished a century later than 
the bishop of Rome, bore all the three names of this martyr prince, 
Titus Flavius Clemens’. He too was doubtless a descendant of some 
servant in the family, who according to custom would be named after 
his patron when he obtained his freedom. 

The imperial household was henceforward a chief centre of Chris- 
tianity in the metropolis. Irenzeus writing during the episcopate of 
Eleutherus (circ. A.D. 175—189), and therefore under M. Aurelius or 
Commodus, speaks of ‘the faithful in the royal court’ in language 
which seems to imply that they were a considerable body there 
(iv. 30. 1). Marcia, the concubine of this last-mentioned emperor, was 
herself a Christian, and exerted her influence over Commodus in alle- 
viating the sufferings of the confessors (Hippol. Waer.1.c.). At this same 
time also another Christian, Carpophorus, already mentioned, whose name 
seems to betray a servile origin, but who was evidently a man of con- 


1 This conjunction of names occurs 
also in an inscription found at Augsburg, 
T.FL.PRIMANO. PATRI. ET.TRAIAN . 
CLEMENTINAE . MATRI. ET. T. FL. 
CLEMENTI . FRATRI (C. Z. Z. Il. 5812), 
where the name 7yazana is another link 
of connexion with the imperial house- 
hold. Compare also T . FL . LONGI- 
NVS...ET . FLAVI . LONGINVS . CLEMEN- 
TINA . MARCELLINA . FIL[1](C. Z. Z. 111. 
I100) ; MATRI . PIENTISSIMAE . LVCRE- 
TIVS. CLEMENS. ET. FL. FORTVNATVS . 
Bin Glee. wee Laoag). | Loe wmame 
FLAVIVS . CLEMENS occurs also in ano- 
ther inscription (Murat. CDXCIV. 4), along 
with many other names which point to the 
household of the Czesars, though at a later 
50) t00 (G.175, 2, I 57835) ViILI- 
2869, 9470, 10470. Comp. also D.M. 
C . VALERIO . CLEMENTI . C.. IVLIVS . 
FELIX . ET . FLAVIA . FORTVNATA . HE- 
REDES (Murat. MDV, 12). 


date. 


This last inscription illustrates the con- 
nexion of names Valerius and Clemens 
which appears in our epistle. Of this 
phenomenon also we have other examples: 
e.g. a memorial erected C . VALERIO.C. 
F , STEL. CLEMENTI by the DECVRIONES. 
ALAE. GETVLORVM. QVIBVS. PRAEFVIT. 
BELLO . IVDAICO . SVB . DIVO . VESPA- 
SIANO. AVG . PATRE (C. 7. LZ. 7007), 
found at Turin. This Valerius Clemens 
therefore was a contemporary of our Cle- 
ment. For other instances of the combi- 
nation Valerius Clemens see C. Z, Z. 111. 
633, 2572, 6162, 6179, V. 3977, 7007, 
7681, VIII. 5121, X. 3401, 3646, Muratori 
MCDXV. I, MDLXIV. 12. So too Valerius 
Clementinus C. /. Z. Il. 3524, and 
Valeria Clementina, 7d. 2580. For ex- 
amples of Claudius Clemens, besides x. 
8038 quoted in the text, see VIII. 5404, 


X. 6331, 8397- 
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siderable wealth and influence, held some office in the imperial house- 
hold. A little later the emperor Severus is stated to have been cured 
by a physician Proculus, a Christian slave, whom he kept in the palace 
ever afterwards to the day of his death: while the son and successor 
of this emperor, Caracalla, had a Christian woman for his foster-mother 
(Tertull. ad Scap. 4). Again, the Christian sympathies of Alexander 
Severus and Philip, and the still more decided leanings of the ladies of 
their families, are well known. And so it continued to the last. 
When in an evil hour for himself Diocletian was induced to raise his 
hand against the Church, the first to suffer were his confidential servants, 
the first to abjure on compulsion were his own wife and daughter’. 


I have spoken throughout of this Clement, the writer of the letter, 
as bishop of the Roman Church. But two questions here arise ; ist, 
What do we know from other sources of his date and order in the 
episcopal succession ? and Second/y, What was the nature of this epis- 
copal office which he exercised. 


1. The first of these questions will be more fully answered in a 
later chapter, on the Roman Succession, where the various problems 
offered by the discrepancies in the early lists are discussed. It will be 
sufficient here to sum up the results, so far as they affect our answer. 

Confining ourselves then to the earliest names, we are confronted 
with three different representations which assign three several positions 
to Clement. Not counting the Apostles, he is placed third, first, and 
second, in the series respectively. 

(x) The first of these appears among extant writers as early as 
Irenzeus, who wrote during the episcopate of Eleutherus (about a. p. 
175—190). ‘The order here is Linus, Anencletus, Clemens, Euarestus’, 
the first mentioned having received his commission from the Apostles 
S. Peter and S. Paul (iii. 1. 1, lil. 3. 3). But some years earlier than 
Irenzeus, the Jewish Christian Hegesippus had drawn up a list of the 
Roman succession®. He was well acquainted with Clement’s letter and 
visited both Corinth and Rome—the place from which and the place 
to which it was addressed. He arrived there soon after the middle 
of the second century, during the episcopate of Anicetus (c. A.D. 160) 
and remained till the accession of Eleutherus. We should expect there- 


1 Mason Persecution of Diocletian p. the Apostles) according to the order pre- 
121 sq. served in the earliest tradition; Petrus et 

2 The word PLACEAS will serve as a Paulus, Linus, Anencletus, Clemens, Eu- 
convenient memoria technica, giving the arestus, Alexander, Sixtus (Xystus). 
initial letters of the first seven (including 3 See the passage given below, p. 154. 
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fore that his list would not differ essentially from that of Irenzeus, since 
his information was obtained about the same time and in the same 
place. Elsewhere I have given reasons, which seem to me to be strong, 
for believing that his list is preserved in Epiphanius. If this suppo- 
sition be correct, after the Apostles S. Peter and S. Paul came Linus, 
then Cletus, then Clemens, then Euarestus. Thus these two earliest 
lists are identical, except that the same person is called in the one 
Cletus and in the other Anencletus. This is the order likewise which 
appears in Eusebius and in Jerome after him. It is adopted during 
the fourth century by Epiphanius in the East, and by Rufinus in the 
West. Altogether we may call it the ¢vaditional order. Indeed none 
other was ever current in the East. 

(ii) The Clementine romance emanated, as I have already said, 
from Syria or some neighbouring country, and betrays no knowledge 
of Rome or the Roman Church. A leading idea in this fiction is the 
exaltation of its hero Clement, whom it makes the depositary of the 
apostolic tradition. The author’s ignorance left him free to indulge 
his invention. He therefore represented Clement as the immediate 
successor of S. Peter, consecrated by the Apostle in his own life time. 
Though the date of this work cannot have been earlier than the middle 
of the second century, yet the glorification of Rome and the Roman 
bishop obtained for it an early and wide circulation in the West. 
Accordingly even ‘Tertullian speaks of Clement as the immediate 
successor of S. Peter. This position however is not assigned to him 
in any list of the Roman bishops, but only appears in this father as an 
isolated statement. 

(iii) The Liberian list dates from the year 354, during the episcopate 
of the pope by whose name it is commonly designated. It gives the 
order, Linus, Clemens, Cletus, Anacletus, Aristus; where Clemens is 
placed neither first nor third but second, where the single bishop next 
in order is duplicated, thus making Cletus and Anacletus, and where 
the following name (a matter of no moment for our purpose) is abridged 
from Euarestus into Aristus. This list appears with a certain show of 
authority. It was illustrated by Furius Filocalus, the calligrapher whom 
we find employed in the catacombs by Pope Damasus the successor 
of Liberius. Moreover it had a great influence on later opinion 
in Rome and the West. It coincides in some respects with the list 
of the African fathers Optatus and Augustine. It was followed in many 
of its peculiarities by the catalogues of the succeeding centuries. It 
influenced the order of the popes in the famous series of mosaics in 
the basilica of S. Paul at Rome. It formed the ground-work of the 
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Liber Pontificalis, which was first compiled in the end of the fifth or 
beginning of the sixth century, but revised from time to time, and which, 
though not strictly official, had a sort of recognition as a summary of 
the Papal history. But quite independently of its subsequent influence, 
this Liberian Catalogue claims consideration on its own account. It is 
circumstantial, it is early, and it is local. On these three grounds it 
challenges special investigation. 

It is circumstantial. It gives not only the names of the several 
bishops in succession, but also their term of office in each case. The 
duration is precisely defined, not only the years but the months and 
days being given. Moreover it adds data of relative chronology. It 
mentions the imperial reigns during which each bishop held office, and 
also the consulships which mark the first and last years of his epi- 
scopate. 

It is early. The date already mentioned (A.D. 354) gives the time 
when the collection was made and the several tracts contained in 
it assumed their present form; but it comprises much more ancient 
elements. .The papal list falls into two or three parts, of which the 
first, comprising the period from the accession of Peter to the accession 
of Pontianus (A.D. 230), must have been drawn up in its original form 
shortly after this latter date. 

It is ZocaZ. Bound up in this collection is another treatise, a ‘chro- 
nicle,’ which on good grounds is ascribed to Hippolytus. Moreover 
there is somewhat strong, though not absolutely conclusive evidence, 
that Hippolytus drew up a catalogue of the Roman bishops, and that 
this catalogue was attached to the chronicle. Moreover the date at 
which (as already mentioned) the first part of the papal list ends, the 
episcopate of Pontianus (A.D. 230—235), coincides with the termination 
of this chronicle, which was brought down to the 13th year of Alex- 
ander (A.D. 234). ‘Thus incorporated in this Liberian document, we 
apparently have the episcopal list of Hippolytus, who was bishop of 
Portus the harbour of Rome, and was closely mixed up with the 
politics of the Roman Church in his day. At all events, if not the 
work of Hippolytus himself, it must have been compiled by some 
contemporary, who like him had a direct acquaintance with the affairs 
of the Roman Church. 

If this were all, the Liberian list would claim the highest considera- 
tion on the threefold ground of particularity, of antiquity, and of 
proximity. But further examination diminishes our estimate of its value. 
Its details are confused; its statements are often at variance with 
known history ; its notices of time are irreconcilable one with another. 
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It has obviously passed through many vicissitudes of transcription and 
of editing, till its original character is quite changed. This is especially 
the case with the more ancient portion. This very sequence of the 
earliest bishops, so far as we can judge, is simply the result of blun- 
dering. Whether and how far Hippolytus himself was responsible for 
these errors, we cannot say with absolute confidence ; but examination 
seems to show that the document, which was the original groundwork 
of this list, gave the same sequence of names as we find in Irenzeus and 
Eusebius and Epiphanius, and that any departures from it are due to 
the blunders and misconceptions of successive scribes and editors. 


These results, which I have thus briefly gathered up, will be set 
forth more fully in their proper place. If they are substantially correct, 
the immediate problem which hes before us is simple enough. We 
have to reckon with three conflicting statements, so far as regards the 
position of Clement in the Roman succession—a ¢radition, the Irensean— 
a fiction, the Clementine—and a blunder, the Liberian, or perhaps the 
Hippolytean. Under these circumstances we cannot hesitate for a 
moment in our verdict. Whether the value of the tradition be great or 
small, it alone deserves to be considered. The sequence therefore 
which commends itself for acceptance is, Linus, Anencletus or Cletus, 
Clemens, Euarestus. It has moreover this negative argument in its 
favour. The temptation with hagiologers would be great to place 
Clement as early as possible in the list. Least of all would there be 
any inducement to insert before him the name of a person otherwise 
unknown, Cletus or Anencletus. 

Nor can the tradition be treated otherwise than with the highest 
respect. We can trace it back to a few years later than the middle of 
the second century. It comes from Rome itself. It was diligently 
gathered there and deliberately recorded by two several writers from 
different parts of Christendom. At the time when Hegesippus and 
Trenzeus visited the metropolis, members of the Roman Church must 
still have been living, who in childhood or youth, or even in early 
manhood, had seen Clement himself. 

But, besides the sequence of the names, we have likewise the 
durations of the several episcopates. It will be shown, when the time 
comes, that the numbers of years assigned to the early bishops in lists 
as wide apart as the Eusebian and the Liberian can be traced to one 
common tradition, dating before the close of the second century at all 
events. If the reasons which I shall give be accepted as valid, the 
tradition of the term-numbers was probably coeval with the earliest 
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pen of Hegesippus himself. This tradition assigns twelve years to 
Linus, twelve to Cletus or Anencletus, and nine to Clement. As the 
accession of Linus was coeval, or nearly so, with the martyrdom of the 
two Apostles, which is placed about A.p. 65 (strictly speaking a.D. 64 
or A.D. 67), the accession of Clement would be about A.D. 90. Thus, 
roughly speaking, his episcopate would span the last decade of the first 
century. This agrees with the evidence of Clement’s epistle itself, 
which appears to have been written immediately after, if not during, the 
persecution, i.e. A.D. 95 or 96. 


2. The discussion of the first question has paved the way for the 
consideration of the second, What was the position which Clement 
held? Was he bishop of Rome in the later sense of the term ‘ bishop’? 
and, if bishop, was he pope, as the papal office was understood in after 
ages P 

We have seen that tradition—very early tradition—gives by name 
the holders of the episcopal office in Rome from the time of the Apostles’ 
death. The tradition itself is not confused. Linus, Cletus or Anen- 
cletus, and Clemens, are bishops in succession one to the other. The 
discrepancies of order in the later papal lists do not require to be 
explained by any hypothesis which supposes more than one person to 
have exercised the same episcopal office simultaneously; as for instance 
the theory which represents them as at the same time leading members 
of the Roman presbytery, the term ‘bishop’ being understood in the 
earlier sense, when it was a synonyme for ‘presbyter’’; or the theory 
which supposes Linus and Cletus to have been suffragans under S. Peter 
during his life-time®; or the theory which suggests that Clement, though 
ordained bishop before Linus and Cletus, yet voluntarily waived his 
episcopal rights in their favour for the sake of peace*; or lastly the 
theory which postulates two distinct Christian communities in Rome— 
a Jewish and a Gentile Church—in the ages immediately succeeding the 
Apostles, placing one bishop as the successor of S. Peter at the head of 
the Jewish congregation, and another as the successor of S. Paul at the 


1 This is a not uncommon theory of 
modern critics. It was also maintained 
by the French and English Protestants 
of the 17th century arguing against epi- 
scopacy. 

2 This theory was first propounded by 
Rufinus Praef. in Recogn., quoted below, 
p- 174 sq. It is adopted in the later 


recension of the Liber Pontificalis; see 
below, p- I19gI- 

3 This view is propounded by Epi- 
phanius, who however only offers it as a 
suggestion, Haeres. xxvii. 6, quoted below, 
p- 169. It has found favour with Baro- 
nius (ann. 69, § xliii), Tillemont (A/émotres 
Il. p. 548), and others. 
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head of the Gentile, and supposing the two communities to have been 
afterwards fused under the headship of Clement’. However attractive and 
plausible such theories may be in themselves, their foundation is with- 
drawn, and they can no longer justify their existence, when it is once 
ascertained that the tradition of the Roman succession was one and 
single, and that all variations in the order of the names are the product 
of invention or of blundering. 

The value of the tradition will necessarily be less for the earlier 
names than for the later. Though, so far as I can see, no adequate 
reason can be advanced why Linus and Anencletus should not have 
been bishops in the later sense, as single rulers of the Church, yet here 
the tradition, if unsupported by any other considerations, cannot in- 
spire any great confidence. . But with Clement the case is different. 
The testimony of the succeeding ages is strong and united. Even the 
exaggerations of the Clementine story point to a basis of fact. 

By this Clementine writer indeed he is placed on a very high 
eminence. Not only is the episcopal office, which he holds, monarchical ; 
but he is represented as a bishop not of his own Church alone, but in 
some degree also of Christendom. S. Peter is the missionary preacher 
of the whole world, the vanquisher of all the heresies ; and S. Clement, 
as his direct successor, inherits his position and responsibilities. But 
over the head of the pope of Rome (if he may be so styled) is a still 
higher authority—the pope of Jerusalem. Even Peter himself—and 
a fortiori Peter’s successor—is required to give an account of all his 
missionary labours to James the Lord’s brother, the occupant of the 
mother-see of Christendom. 

The language and the silence alike of Clement himself and of 
writers in his own and immediately succeeding ages are wholly irre- 
concilable with this extravagant estimate of his position’. Even the 
opinion, which has found favour with certain modern critics, more 
especially of the Tiibingen school, that the episcopate, as a monarchical 





1 This theory receives some support 
from the statement in AZost. Const. vii. 
46 THs 5¢ “Pwyalwy éxxdynolas Alvos mev 
6 KXavilas mparos vd Iavdov, KXnuns 6é 
pera Tov Aivov Odvarov Um’ éuod Ilérpov 
devrepos Kexerpordvnra, though it is not 
this writer’s own view. It was pro- 
pounded, I believe, first by Hammond de 
Episcopatus Furibus p.257 (London 1651); 
see Cotelier on Afost. Const. |.c., and 


Tillemont A/émoirves UU. p. 547. Ham- 


mond’s theory with some modifications 
has found favour with several recent 
writers, e.g. Bunsen /7ippolytus 1. pp. 
xxiv, 44 (ed. 2), Baring-Gould Lives of 
Saints Nov. Il. p. 507. I had myself 
put it forward tentatively as a possible 
solution of the discrepancies in the early 
lists of Roman bishops; Gadatians p. 
337 sq, Philippians p. 221. 

2 See on this point PAtlippians p. 217 
sq, Zenat. and Polyc. 1. p. 383 sq. 
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office, was developed more rapidly at Rome than elsewhere, finds no 
support from authentic testimony. Whatever plausibility there may be 
in the contention that the monarchical spirit, which dominated the 
State, would by contact and sympathy infuse itself into the Church, 
known facts all suggest the opposite conclusion. In Clement’s letter 
itself—the earliest document issuing from the Roman Church after the 
apostolic times—no mention is made of episcopacy properly so called. 
Only two orders are enumerated, and these are styled bishops and 
deacons respectively, where the term ‘bishop’ is still a synonyme for 
‘presbyter’’. Yet the adoption of different names and the consequent 
separation in meaning between ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter’ must, it 
would seem, have followed closely upon the institution or development 
of the episcopate, as a monarchical office. Nevertheless the language 
of this letter, though itself inconsistent with the possession of papal 
authority in the person of the writer, enables us to understand the 
secret of the growth of papal domination. It does not proceed from 
the bishop of Rome, but from the Church of Rome. There is every 
reason to believe the early tradition which points to S. Clement as its 
author, and yet he is not once named. ‘The first person plural is 
maintained throughout, ‘We consider,’ ‘We have sent.’ Accordingly 
writers of the second century speak of it as a letter from the com- 
munity, not from the individual. Thus Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 
writing to the Romans about a.p. 170, refers to it as the epistle ‘which 
you wrote to us by Clement (Euseb. 4 £. iv. 23)’; and Irenzeus soon 
afterwards similarly describes it, ‘In the time of this Clement, no small 
dissension having arisen among the brethren in Corinth, the Church 
in Rome sent a very adequate letter to the Corinthians urging them 
to peace (ill. 3. 3). Even later than this, Clement of Alexandria calls 
it in one passage ‘the Epistle of the Romans to the Corinthians’ 
(Stvom. Vv. 12, p. 693), though elsewhere he ascribes it to Clement. 
Still it might have been expected that somewhere towards the close 
mention would have been made (though in the third person) of the 
famous man who was at once the actual writer of the letter and the 
chief ruler of the church in whose name it was written. Now how- 
ever that we possess the work complete, we see that his existence is 
not once hinted at from beginning to end. The name and personality of 
Clement are absorbed in the church of which he is the spokesman. 

This being so, it is the more instructive to observe the urgent and 
almost imperious tone which the Romans adopt in addressing their 
Corinthian brethren during the closing years of the first century. They 

' See Philippians p. 95 sq, 196. 
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exhort the offenders to submit ‘not to them, but to the will of God’ 
(§ 56). ‘Receive our counsel,’ they write again, ‘and ye shall have no 
occasion of regret’ (§ 58). Then shortly afterwards; ‘But if certain per- 
sons should be disobedient unto the words spoken by Him (i.e. by God) 
through us, let them understand that they will entangle themselves in no 
slight transgression and danger, but we shall be guiltless of this sin’ (§ 59). 
At a later point again they return to the subject and use still stronger 
language ; ‘Ye will give us great joy and gladness, if ye render obedience 
unto the things written by us through the Holy Spirit, and root out 
the unrighteous anger of your jealousy, according to the entreaty which 
we have made for peace and concord in this letter; and we have also 
sent unto you faithful and prudent men, that have walked among us from 
youth unto old age unblameably, who shall be witnesses between you 
and us. And this we have done, that ye might know, that we have had 
and still have every solicitude, that ye may speedily be at peace 
(§ 63).’ It may perhaps seem strange to describe this noble remon- 
strance as the first step towards papal domination. And yet undoubt- 
edly this is the case. ‘There is all the difference in the world between 
the attitude of Rome towards other churches at the close of the first 
century, when the Romans as a community remonstrate on terms of 
equality with the Corinthians on their irregularities, strong only in the 
righteousness of their cause, and feeling, as they had a right to feel, 
that these counsels of peace were the dictation of the Holy Spirit, and 
its attitude at the close of the second century, when Victor the 
bishop excommunicates the Churches of Asia Minor for clinging to a 
usage in regard to the celebration of Easter which had been handed 
down to them from the Apostles, and thus foments instead of healing 
dissensions (Euseb. 4. £. v. 23, 24). Even this second stage has 
carried the power of Rome only a very small step in advance towards 
the assumptions of a Hildebrand or an Innocent or a Boniface, or 
even of a Leo: but it is nevertheless a decided step. The sub- 
stitution of the bishop of Rome for the Church of Rome is an all 
important point. ‘The later Roman theory supposes that the Church 
of Rome derives all its authority from the bishop of Rome, as the 
successor of S. Peter. History inverts this relation and shows that, 
as a matter of fact, the power of the bishop of Rome was built upon 
the power of the Church of Rome. It was originally a primacy, not 
of the episcopate, but of the church. ‘The position of the Roman 
Church, which this newly recovered ending of Clement’s epistle throws 
out in such strong relief, accords entirely with the notices in other 
early documents. A very few years later—from ten to twenty—Ignatius 
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writes to Rome. He is a staunch advocate of episcopacy. Of his 
six remaining letters, one is addressed to a bishop as bishop; and the 
other five all enforce the duty of the churches whom he addresses to 
their respective bishops. Yet in the letter to the Church of Rome > 
there is not the faintest allusion to the episcopal office from first to 

last. He entreats the Roman Christians not to intercede and thus 
by obtaining a pardon or commutation of sentence to rob him of the 
crown of martyrdom. In the course of his entreaty he uses words 
which doubtless refer in part to Clement’s epistle, and which the newly 
recovered ending enables us to appreciate more fully ; ‘Ye never yet,’ 
he writes, ‘envied any one,’ i.e. grudged him the glory of a consistent 
course of endurance and self-sacrifice, ‘ye were the teachers of others 
(ovdérore €Backavare ovdevi* adXdovs edidakare,§ 3).’ They would therefore 
be inconsistent with their former selves, he implies, if in his own case 
they departed from those counsels of self-renunciation and patience 
which they had urged so strongly on the Corinthians and others. But, 
though Clement’s letter is apparently in his mind, there is no mention 
of Clement or Clement’s successor throughout. Yet at the same 
time he assigns a primacy to Rome. ‘The church is addressed in the 
opening salutation as ‘she who hath the presidency (zpoxa@yrav) in the 
place of the region of the Romans.’ But immediately afterwards the 
nature of this supremacy is defined. The presidency of this church 
is declared to be a presidency of love (apoxa@yuévn tHs aydrys). This 
then was the original primacy of Rome—a primacy not of the bishop 
but of the whole church, a primacy not of official authority but of 
practical goodness, backed however by the prestige and the advantages 
which were necessarily enjoyed by the church of the metropolis. The 
reserve of Clement in his epistle harmonizes also with the very modest 
estimate of his dignity implied in the language of one who appears to 
have been a younger contemporary, but who wrote (if tradition can be 
trusted) at a somewhat later date’. Thou shalt therefore, says the per- 
sonified Church to Hermas, ‘ write two little books,’ ie. copies of this 
work containing the revelation, ‘and thou shalt send one to Clement 
and one to Grapte. So Clement shall send it to the cities abroad, for 
this charge is committed unto him, and Grapte shall instruct the widows 
and the orphans ; while thou shalt read it to this city together with the 
presbyters who preside over the church.’ And so it remains till the 
close of the second century. When, some seventy years later than the 
date of our epistle, a second letter is written from Rome to Corinth 
during the episcopate of Soter (about a.p. 165—175), it is still written 

' Herm. Vis. ii. 4. 
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in the name of the Church, not the bishop, of Rome; and as such is 
acknowledged by Dionysius of Corinth. ‘We have read your letter’ 
(vpav tHV éeriotoAnv), he writes in reply to the Romans. At the same 
time he bears a noble testimony to that moral ascendancy of the early 
Roman Church which was the historical foundation of its primacy ; 
‘This hath been your practice from the beginning ; to do good to all 
the brethren in the various ways, and to send supplies (é#0d.a) to many 
churches in divers cities, in one place recruiting the poverty of those 
that are in want, in another assisting brethren that are in the mines by 
the supplies that ye have been in the habit of sending to them from the 
first, thus keeping up, as becometh Romans, a hereditary practice of 
Romans, which your blessed bishop Soter hath not only maintained, 
but also advanced,’ with more to the same effect’. 


The results of the previous investigations will enable us in some 
degree to realize the probable career of Clement, the writer of the 
epistle ; but the lines of our portrait will differ widely from the imaginary 
picture which the author of the Clementine romance has drawn. ‘The 
date of his birth, we may suppose, would synchronize roughly with the 
death of the Saviour. A few years on the one side or on the other 
would probably span the difference. He would be educated, not like 
this imaginary Clement on the subtleties of the schools, but like Timothy 
on the Scriptures of the Old Testament. He would indeed be more or 
less closely attached to the palace of the Czesars, not however as a 
scion of the imperial family itself, but as a humbler dependent of the 
household. When he arrived at manhood, his inward doubts and 
anxieties would be moral rather than metaphysical. His questioning 
would not take the form ‘Is the soul immortal?’ but rather ‘What shall 
I do to be saved?’ He would enquire not ‘To what philosophy 
shall I betake myself—to the Academy or to the Lyceum or to the 
Porch?’, but ‘Where shall I find the Christ?’ How soon he dis- 
covered the object of his search, we cannot tell; but he was probably 


1 Euseb. 4. Z. iv. 23 quoted below, 
p- 155. Harnack (p. xxix, ed. 2) says 
that this letter of Dionysius ‘non Soteris 
tempore sed paullo post Soteris mortem 
(175—180) Romam missa esse videtur.’ 
I see nothing in the passage which sug- 
gests this inference. On the contrary the 
perfect tenses (dtarerjpynkev, éanvénxer), 
used in preference to aorists, seem to imply 


that he was living. The epithet uaxapios, 


applied to Soter, confessedly proves no- 
thing; for it was used at this time and 
later not less of the living than of the 
dead (e.g. Alexander in Euseb. 7% Z. vi. 
11). Eusebius himself, had the 
whole letter before him, seems certainly 
to have supposed that Soter was living, 
for he speaks of it as értoroA7...€mirxomp 
T@ TéTe Lwrrp. rporpwvoica. See below, 


p- 154 sq- 


who 
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grown or growing up to manhood when the Messianic disturbances 
among the Jews at Rome led to the edict of expulsion under Claudius 
(about a.p. 52)’. If he had not known the name of Jesus of Nazareth 
hitherto, he could no longer have remained ignorant that one claiming 
to be the Christ had been born and lived and died in Palestine, of 
whom His disciples asserted that, though dead, He was alive—alive for 
evermore. The edict was only very partial in its effects*. It was not 
seriously carried out; and, though some Jews, especially those of 
migratory habits like Aquila and Priscilla, were driven away by it, yet it 
did not permanently disturb or diminish the Jewish colony in Rome. 
Meanwhile the temporary displacements and migrations, which it caused, 
would materially assist in the diffusion of the Gospel. 

A few years later (A.D. 58) the arrival of a letter from the Apostle 
Paul, announcing his intended visit to Rome, marked an epoch in the 
career of the Roman Church. When at length his pledge was redeemed, 
he came as a prisoner ; but his prison-house for two long years was the 
home and rallying point of missionary zealin Rome. More especially 
did he find himself surrounded by members of Czsar’s household. 
The visit of Paul was followed after an interval (we know not how 
long) by the visit of Peter. Now at all events Clement must have been 
a Christian, so that he would have associated directly with both these 
great preachers of Christianity. Indeed his own language seems to 
imply as much. He speaks of them as ‘the good Apostles*’—an epithet 
which suggests a personal acquaintance with them. The later tra- 
ditions, which represent him as having been consecrated bishop by 
one or other of these Apostles, cannot be literally true; but they are 
explained by the underlying fact of his immediate discipleship*. Around 


1 Sueton. Claud. 25; comp. Acts xviii. the tradition which makes Clement the 
2, and see Philippians p. 19. third in the succession of Roman bishops 
2 See Lewin Fusti Sacri p. 295, for is inconsistent with the tradition which 
the date of this decree and for its effects. | makes him an immediate disciple of one 
This most useful book is not as well or other Apostle, treating this assumed 


known as it deserves to be. inconsistency as if it were a postulate 
3 


§ 5 Tods dyafods dmrocrd\ous. The beyond the reach of controversy; Chro- 
epithet has caused much uneasiness to ologie pp. 147, 149, 150. But what 
critics, and emendations have been freely havock would be made by the application 
offered. It is confirmed however by the — of this principle to contemporary history. 
recently discovered authorities (the Con- The death of the Apostles Peter and 
stantinople Ms and the Syriac version), Paul is placed A.D. 64 at the earliest ; 
and must be explained by the writer’s and the date of Clement’s epistle is 
personal relations to the Apostles. somewhere about A.D.95. There is thus 

4 Lipsius again and again insists that an interval of a little more than thirty 
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these great leaders were grouped many distinguished followers from the 
distant East, with whom Clement would thus become acquainted. 
Peter was attended more especially by Mark, who acted as his inter- 
preter. Sylvanus was also in his company at least for a time’. Paul 
was visited by a succession of disciples from Greece and Asia Minor 
and Syria, of whom Timothy and Titus, Luke and Apollos, besides 
Mark who has been already mentioned, are among the most prominent 
names in the history of the Church’. : 

Then came the great trial of Christian constancy, the persecution 
of Nero. Of the untold horrors of this crisis we can hardly doubt, from 
his own description, that he was an eye-witness. The suspenses and 
anxieties of that terrible season when the informer was abroad and 
every Christian carried his life in his hand must have stamped them- 
selves vividly on his memory. The refined cruelty of the tortures— 
the impalements and the pitchy tunics, the living torches making night 
hideous with the lurid flames and piercing cries, the human victims 
clad in the skins of wild beasts and hunted in the arena, while the 
populace gloated over these revels and the emperor indulged his mad 
orgies—these were scenes which no lapse of time could efface. Above 
all—the climax of horrors—were the outrages, far worse than death 
itself, inflicted on weak women and innocent girls®*. 

As the central figures in this noble army of martyrs, towering 
head and shoulders above the rest, Clement mentions the Apostles 


years. Must we reject as erroneous the man army into Paris more than half a 


common belief, which assumes that a 
famous statesman still living as I write 
(A.D. 1887) was a political disciple of Sir 
R. Peel, who died in 1850, and even held 
office under him sixteen years before his 
death? Is it credible, that certain Eng- 
lishmen occupying prominent positions 
in Church or State, apparently with a 
prospect of many years of life still before 
them, were (as they are reported to have 
been) pupils of Arnold, the great school- 
master, who died not less than forty-five 
years ago? Above all who will venture 
to maintain that the Emperor William 
entered Paris with the victorious Prussian 
troops after the surrender seventy-three 
years ago (A.D. 1814), seeing that the 
story may be explained by a confusion 
with another entry of a triumphant Ger- 


century later (A.D. 1871), on which occa- 
sion there are good reasons for believing 
that he was actually present ? 

1 y Pet. v. 12, 15, on the supposition, 
which seems to me highly probable, that 
this epistle was written from Rome. See 
also Papias in Euseb. H. £. iii. 39, Tren. 
Haer. iii. 1. I, iii. 10. 6. 

2 For Timothy see Phil. i. 1, Col. i. i, 
Philem. 1, comp. 2 Tim. iii, g sq, Heb. 
xiii. 23; for Mark, Col. iv. 10, Philem. 
24, 2 Tim. iv. 11; for Luke, Col. iv. 14, 
Philem. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 11; for Titus, 
2 Tim. iii. 10, comp. Tit. ili, 12; for 
Apollos, Tit. iii. 13, in conjunction with 
his not improbable authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

3 See the note on § 6 Aavatdes kal 
Alpxa. 
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Peter and Paul; for I cannot doubt that he speaks of both these as 
sealing their testimony with their blood’. Whether they died in the 
general persecution at the time of the great fire, or whether their martyr- 
doms were due to some later isolated outbreak of violence, it is un- 
necessary for my present purpose to enquire. There are solid reasons 
however—at least in the case of S. Paul—for supposing that a con- 
siderable interval elapsed’. 

The Christian Church emerged from this fiery trial refined and 
strengthened. Even the common people at length were moved with 
pity for the crowds of sufferers, whom all regarded as innocent of the 
particular offence for which they were punished, and against whom 
no definite crime was alleged, though in a vague way they were charged 
with a universal hatred of their species*. But on more thoughtful and 
calm-judging spirits their constancy must have made a deep impression. 
One there was, whose position would not suffer him to witness this 
spectacle unmoved. Flavius Sabinus, the City prefect, must by virtue 
of his position have been the instrument—we cannot doubt, the un- 


willing instrument—of Nero’s cruelty at this crisis‘. He was naturally 


1 See the notes on the passage (§ 5) 
relating to the two Apostles. 

2 The main reasons for this view are; 
(1) The confident expectations of release 
which the Apostle entertains (Phil. i. 25, 
Philem. 22): (2) The visit to the far 
West, more especially to Spain; see the 
note on § 5 70 répua THs SUoews: (3) The 
pkenomena of the Pastoral Epistles, which 
require a place after the close of the 
period contained in the Acts. 

3 Tac. Ann. xv. 44 ‘indicio eorum 
multitudo ingens, haud perinde in crimine 
incendil quam odio humand generis, con- 
victi sunt...... unde quamquam adversus 
sontes et novissima exempla meritos mi- 
seratio oriebatur, tamquam non utilitate 
publica sed in saevitiam unius absume- 
rentur.’ It is clear that ‘humani generis’ 
is the objective not the subjective geni- 
tive, and that the phrase is correctly 
rendered in the text, for several reasons ; 
(1) The parallelism of the context re- 
quires that this phrase should express a 
charge against the Christians; (2) The 
parallel passages elsewhere point to this 


interpretation, e.g. st. v. 5 ‘apud 
ipsos fides obstinata, misericordia in 
promptu, sed adversus omnes alios hostile 
odium’ of the Jews, with which com- 
pare t Thess. i. 
évavtiwv, Juv. Sat. xiv. 103sq, with the 
passages quoted in Mayor’s note.  Til- 
lemont (JZémoires U1. p. 74) wrongly in- 
terprets it ‘victimes de la haine du genre 
humain,’ and this is likewise the meaning 
attached to it by some commentators on 
Tacitus. 


15 mdow ayOpwros 


I need not stop to consider the vagary 
of Hochart (Persécution des Chrétiens sous 
Néron, Paris 1885), who maintains that 
the passage in Tacitus relating to the 
Christians is a medieval interpolation. 
It will go the way of Father Hardouin’s 
theories that Terence’s Plays and Virgil’s 
Aeneid and Horace’s Odes, and I know 
not what besides, were monkish forgeries ; 
though it may possibly have a momentary 
notoriety before its departure. 

4 See above, p. 18, note 2, for his 
tenure of office, and p. 35, note 2, for 
his humane disposition. 
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of a humane and gentle nature. Indifferent spectators considered him 
deficient in promptitude and energy in the exercise of his office. Doubt- 
less it imposed upon him many duties which he could not perform 
without reluctance; and we may well suppose that the attitude and 
bearing of these Christians inspired him at all events with a passive 
admiration. This may have been the first impulse which produced 
momentous consequences in his family. ‘Thirty years later his son 
Flavius Clemens was put to death by another tyrant and persecutor—a 
near relation of his own—on this very charge of complicity with the 
Christians. 

On the death of the two Apostles the government of the Roman 
Church came into the hands of Linus, the same who sends greeting to 
Timothy on the eve of S. Paul’s martyrdom. The name Linus itself, 
like the names of other mythical heroes, would be a fit designation of a 
slave or freedman’; and thus it suggests the social rank of himself or his 
parents. An early venture, or perhaps an early tradition, makes him the 
son of Claudia whose name is mentioned in the same salutations*. If 
so, he, like so many others, may have been connected with the imperial 
household, as his mother’s name suggests. But the relationship was 
perhaps a mere guess of the writer, who had no better ground for it 
than the proximity of the two names in S. Paul’s epistle. Modern 
critics are not satisfied with this*. They have seen in Pudens who is 
mentioned in the same context the husband of Claudia; and they have 
identified him with a certain Aulus Pudens, the friend of Martial, who 


1 See C. 7. LZ. x. 6637, where it is ap- 

parently a slave’s name. This same in- 
scription gives five Claudias, contempo- 
raries of S. Paul. 
2 2 Tim. iv. 21 domagerat ce HvBounos 
kai ILovdns cal Afvos cat KXavéia cal oi 
ade\pol [waves]: comp. Afost. Const. vil. 
46 Alvos 0 Kyavdias, where presumably 
the relationship intended is that of son 
and mother, though this is not certain. 

3 The theory that Pudens and Claudia 
were connected with Britain, and thus 
were the evangelists of the British Church, 
had a controversial value with the older 
generation of English critics and _his- 
torians. The origin of the British Church 
was thus traced back to an apostolic 
foundation, and in this way they met the 
contention of Romanist writers who main- 


tained that it was founded by missionaries 
sent by pope Eleutherus on the invitation 
of the British prince Lucius. See e.g. 
Ussher Britann. Eccles. Antig. cc. 1, 3 
(Works Vv. p. 22 sq, p- 49 sq), Fuller 
Church History i. § 9 (I. p- 13 sq, ed. 
Brewer, 1845), Collier 2ccles. Hist. of 
Great Britain 1. p. 7 sq (ed. Barham, 
1840). ‘Father Parsons,’ writes Fuller, 
‘will not admit hereof, because willingly 
he would not allow any sprinkling of 
Christianity but what was raised from 
Rome’; but he himself adds sensibly, 
‘He that is more than lukewarm is too 
hot in a case of so little consequence.’ 
In urging the chronological objection to 
the identification of Pudens and Claudia 
Parsons was right; but the mission under 
Lucius seems to be equally untenable 
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married the British maiden Claudia Rufina’. Before following these 
speculations farther, it should be observed that the interposition of 
Linus between Pudens and Claudia removes any presumption in favour 
of their being regarded as man and wife’. The only ground, on which 
such a relationship could still be maintained, is the statement of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, which would make Linus their son; and even 
then the order would be strange. Their son however he cannot have 
been ; for, as the immediate successor of the apostles in the government 
of the Roman Church, he must have been thirty years old at least at 
the time of the Neronian persecution (A.D. 64), and probably was much 
older. Yet the epigram of Martial, celebrating the marriage of Pudens 
and Claudia, was not written at this time, and probably dates many 
years later*. But not only is the oldest tradition respecting Claudia 
ignored by this hypothesis. It equally disregards the oldest tradition 
respecting Pudens, which attributes to him wholly different family 
relations, a wife Sabinella, two sons Timotheus and Novatus, and two 
daughters Pudentiana and Praxedis*. I do not say that these traditions 
are trustworthy; but they have at least a negative value as showing that 
antiquity had no knowledge whatever of this marriage of Pudens and 
Claudia. Several English writers however have gone beyond this. 
Not content with identifying the Pudens and Claudia of S. Paul with 
the Pudens. and Claudia of Martial, they have discovered a history for 
the couple whom they have thus married together. It had been the 


with the mission under Pudens and _ tation.’ Alford accounts for the inter- 


Claudia ; see Hallam Archacologia XXXI1I1. 
p- 308 sq. 

1 Epigr. iv. 13 ‘Claudia, Rufe, meo 
nubit peregrina Pudenti.’ In order to 
maintain this theory it is necessary to 
identify this Claudia with the person 
mentioned in Zfigr. xi. 53, ‘Claudia 
caeruleis cum sit Rufina Britannis Edita 
quam Latiae pectora gentis habet!’ 
Friedlaender however (Martial Efzgr. 1. 
P- 342, II. p. 375) regards them as dif- 
ferent persons, printing ‘ Peregrina’ as a 
proper name. The identification of the 
two Claudias of Martial seems to me pro- 
bable in itself. 

2 Conybeare and Howson (II. p. 592) 
consider this ‘not a conclusive objection, 
for the names of Linus and Pudens may 
easily have been transposed in rapid dic- 


posed Linus by saying, ‘They apparently 
were not married at this time,’ III. p. 105. 
But what reason is there for supposing 
that they were married afterwards? 

3 For the chronology of Martial’s epi- 
grams see Friedlaender S7ttengesch. 111. 
p- 376 sq, and also his edition of this 
poet, I. p. 50 sq (1886). The date of 
publication of the several books in order 
is there traced. There is no ground for 
the contention of some English writers 
that epigrams in the later books were 
written long before, though not published 
at the time. The instances alleged do 
not prove the point. 

4 See Ussher lc. p. 51 sq, Tillemont 
Mémoires Ul. p. 615 sq. It should be 
added that in the Zzder Pontzficalis the 
father of Linus is called ‘ Herculanus.’ 
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fashion with the older generation of English critics to regard this 
Claudia as the daughter of the British king Caractacus; and some more 
adventurous spirits considered Linus to be none other than Llin, a 
person appearing in British hagiography as the son of Caractacus. The 
discovery however, in the year 1722, of an inscription at Chichester 
gave another direction to these speculations. This inscription records 
(C. 7. Z. vu. 11, p. 18) how a certain temple was erected to Neptune 
and Minerva [Ex .] AVCTORITATE . [TI.] CLAvD[I . CO|GIDVBNI. R . 
LEGA[TI]. AVG . IN . BRIT., by a guild of smiths, DONANTE . AREAM . 
[pvD]ENTE . PVDENTINI . FIL. The British king Cogidubnus, who is 
here designated a ‘legate of Augustus’, is doubtless the same whom 
Tacitus mentions’ as a faithful ally of the Romans during the campaigns 
of Aulus Plautius and Ostorius Scapula (A.D. 43—51); and he appears 
to have taken the name of his suzerain, the emperor Claudius. Assuming 
that this Cogidubnus had a daughter, she would probably be called 
Claudia; and assuming also that the name of the donor is correctly 
supplied [pvp|ENTE’, we have here a Pudens who might very well have 
married this Claudia. This doubtful Pudens and imaginary Claudia 
are not only identified with the Pudens and Claudia of Martial, for 
which identification there is something to be said, but also with the 
Pudens and Claudia of S. Paul, which seems altogether impossible*. 


1 Tacit. Agric. 14 ‘Consularium primus 
A. Plautius praepositus, ac subinde Os- 
torius Scapula, uterque bello egregius; 
redactaque paullatim in formam provin- 
ciae proxima pars Britanniae...quaedam 
civitates Cogidumno regi donatae (is ad 
nostram usque memoriam fidissimus man- 
sit), vetere ac jam pridem recepta populi 
Romani consuetudine ut haberet instru- 
menta servitutis et reges.’ 
is described accordingly in our inscrip- 
tion; ‘r(egis), lega(ti) Aug(usti) in Bri- 
t(annia).’ 

2 This restoration seems likely enough, 
though Huebner says ‘majore fortasse 
cum probabilitate credideris Pudentinum 
fuisse filium Pudentis secundum consue- 
tudinem nomenclaturae 
peregrinis observandam,’ and himself sug- 
gests [CLEMJENTE (C. Z. Z. VII. p. 19). 

3 This theory, which had found favour 
with previous writers, is strenuously main- 
tained in a pamphlet by Archdeacon J. 


This person 


in hominibus 


Williams Claudia and Pudens etc. (Llan- 
dovery, 1848), where it is seen in its best 
and final form. It has been taken up 
with avidity by more recent English 
writers on S. Paul; e.g. by Alford (Ex- 
cursus on 2 Tim. iv. 21), by Conybeare 
and Howson (Life and Epistles of S. 
Paul i. p. 594 sq, ed. 2), by Lewin (Zzfe 
and Epistles of S. Paul 1. p. 392 sq), and 
by Plumptre (Bp Ellicott ew Testament 
Commentary Wl. p. 185 sq, Excursus on 
Acts). Lewin sums up, ‘Upon the whole 
we should say that Claudia may have 
been the daughter of Cogidunus, or may 
have been the daughter of Caractacus, and 
that in all probability she was either the 
one or the other’ (p. 397). At all hazards 
the Claudia of S. Paul must be made out 
to be a British princess. Yet the argu- 
ments which go to show that she was a 
daughter of Caractacus, must to the same 
extent go to show that she was not a 
daughter of Cogidubnus, and conversely. 
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The chronology alone is a fatal objection. Martial only came to 
Rome about the year 65 ; the epigram which records the marriage of 
Pudens and Claudia did not appear till a.p. 88; and the epigram 
addressed to her as a young mother, if indeed this be the same Claudia, 
was published as late as a.D. 96. To these chronological difficulties it 
should be added that Martial unblushingly imputes to his friend Pudens 
the foulest vices of heathendom, and addresses to him some of his 
grossest epigrams, obviously without fear of incurring his displeasure. 
Under these circumstances it is not easy to see how this identification 
can be upheld, especially when we remember that there is not only no 
ground for supposing the Pudens and Claudia of S. Paul to have been 
man and wife, but the contrary, and that both names are very frequent, 
Claudia especially being the commonest of all female names at this 
period. Here is an inscription where a married pair, connected with 
the imperial household, bear these same two names (C. 7 Z. vi. 
15006); 

TI.CL. TI. LIB. PVDENS 

ET . CL . QVINTILLA 

FILIO . DVLCISSIMO. 


In this inscription we have the basis of a more plausible identifica- 
tion; and probably a careful search would reveal others bearing the 
same combination of names. But we are barred at the outset by the 
improbability that the Pudens and Claudia of S. Paul were man 
and wife. 

Of the episcopate of this Linus absolutely nothing is recorded on 
trustworthy authority. Even the Zzder Pontificalis can only tell us— 
beyond the usual notice of ordinations—that he issued an order to 
women to appear in church with their heads veiled’; and he alone of 
the early Roman bishops is wholly unrepresented in the forged letters 
of the False Decretals. On the other hand he acquires a certain promi- 
nence, as the reputed author of the spurious Acts of S. Peter and 
S. Paul, though we learn from them nothing about Linus himself’. 

Of Linus’ successor in the direction of the Roman Church we know 
absolutely nothing except the name, or rather the names, which he bore. 


This theory has been controverted by I had formerly (l.c. p. 73) spoken lightly 

Hallam (Archacologia XXXII1. p. 3238q, of the chronological difficulty, but it now 

1849), by myself (Yourn. of Class. and appears to me insuperable. 

Sacr. Philol. 1v. p. 73 sq, 1857), and by 2 Lib. Pont. 1. pp. 53, 121, ed. Du- 

Huebner (Rheinisches Museum XV. p.  chesne. 

358, 1859; comp. C. J. L. VII. p. 19). 3 Magn. Bibl. Vat. Patr. i. p. 69 sq. 
1 See the references in p. 77, note 3. (De la Bigne). 
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He is called ANENCLETUS or CLETUS in the several authorities. Anen- 
cletus is found in Irenaeus; Cletus, though among extant writings it 
appears first in Epiphanius, would seem to have been as old as 
Hegesippus’. His original designation probably was Anencletus, 
‘the blameless,’ which, though it occurs but rarely, represents a type of 
names familiar among slaves and freedmen’*. As a slave’s name it 
appears on a Roman inscription, found in London and now preserved 
in the Guildhall (C. 7 Z. vit. 28). It occurs likewise, not indeed as a 
slave’s name, but perhaps a freedman’s, in a more interesting inscrip- 
tion of the year a.p. ror found in Central Italy, among the Ligures 
Baebiani, in connexion with a ‘ Flavian estate’ (C. 7. Z. 1x. 1455); L. 
VIBBIO . ANENCLETO. FVND . FLAVIANI. And a few other examples of 
the name appear elsewhere, but it is not common’. If this were his 
original name, Cletus would be no inappropriate substitution. Over and 
above the general tendency to abbreviation, a designation which re- 
minded him of his Christian ‘calling’ would commend itself; whereas his 
own name might jar with Christian sentiment, which bids the true 
disciple, after doing all, to call himself an ‘unprofitable servant’. Had 
not S. Paul, writing to this very Roman Church, called himself «Ayres 
as an apostle of Christ, and his readers kAynrot as a people of Christ ? 
On the other hand the word «Ayres is not such as we should expect to 
find adopted as a proper name, except in its Christian bearing*. But, 
whatever may have been the origin of the second name, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the two are alternative designations of the 
same person. ‘The documents which make two persons out of the two 


* See above, p. 64. can discover, used as a proper name, nor 
» Such as Amemptus, Amomus, Ame- would it be appropriate. In Dion Cass. 
rimnus, Abascantus, Anicetus, etc. xly. 12 it is given as a translation of 
° C.F, L. 111.6220, V. 8110, 40(p.960). the military term ‘ evocatus.’ 
This last is a tile, across which likewise 4 Kyjjros is given in Corp. Inscr. Graec. 


is written Q.IVN. PASTOR. It has given 6847, but the inscription is mutilated and 
rise to an amusing mistake. The words of the date nothing is said. One of the 
have been read continuously QVIN - two Laconian Graces was called Kjra, 
PASTOR . ANACLETVS (Muratori CDXCVIII. jf indeed the reading be correct (Pausan. 
6); and, as Anencletus is the fifth in the jij, 8, 6, ix. 35. 1). In Mionnet Sufi. 
succession as given in the Liber Ponti- yy, p- 324 (a Smyrnzean coin) ett. KAHTOY 
ficalis, they have been referred to him. there is perhaps a mistake, as the next 


This name occurs twice in a Spartan in- goin has emikTHTOY: In the Latin in- 
scription of the imperial times, Boeckh scriptions we meet with Claetus, Cleta 
Corp. Inscr. Graec. 1240. (11. 2268, 2903). Clitus also occurs. The 

The Latin Avacletus is a mere cor- possible confusion with the more com- 


i * " ] 7 c avd. ar ry 
ruption of *Avéykyros. The Greek dvd- mon names KXetros, KAvros, when trans- 


‘ . ys awe . ~ ° = . 
kdnros ‘called back’ is never, so farasI iterated into Latin, was great. 
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names are comparatively late, and they carry on their face the explana- 
tion of the error—the fusion of two separate lists. 

The tradition, as I have already mentioned, assigns a duration of 
twenty-four years to the episcopates of Linus and Anencletus, twelve to 
each. Probably these should be regarded as round numbers. It was a 
period of steady and peaceful progress for the Church. Ina later writer 
indeed we stumble upon a notice of a persecution under Vespasian ; 
but, if this be not altogether an error, the trouble can only have been 
momentary, as we do not find any record of it elsewhere’. On the 
whole the two earlier Flavian emperors—father and son—the con- 
querors of Judzea, would not be hostilely disposed to the Christians, who 
had dissociated themselves from their Jewish fellow-countrymen in their 
fatal conflict with the Romans*. When Clement succeeded to the 
_ government of the Church, the reign of Domitian would be more than 
half over. The term of years assigned to him in all forms of the tradi- 
tion is nine ; and here probably we may accept the number as at least 
approximately correct, if not strictly accurate. If so, his episcopate 
would extend into the reign of Trajan. The most trustworthy form of 
the tradition places his death in the third year of this emperor, which 
was the last year of the century*. 

Domitian proved another Nero*. The second persecution of the 
Church is by general consent of Christian writers ascribed to him. 
It was however very different in character from the Neronian. The 
Neronian persecution had been a wholesale onslaught of reckless fury. 
Domitian directed against the Christians a succession of sharp, sudden, 
partial assaults*, striking down one here and one there from malice or 
jealousy or caprice, and harassing the Church with an agony of suspense. 
In the execution of his cousin, the consul, Flavius Clemens, the perse- 
cution culminated ; but he was only one, though the most conspicuous, 
of a large number who suffered for their faith®. 


1 See Zenat. and Polyc. i. p. 15 sq. 

2 Buseb. 6 Feiss: 

2 aseb, 27. 2.) ii. 24. 

4 See Juv. Sat. iv. 38, with Mayor’s 


kal émaNA7\ous K.T.X. 

6 See especially Dion Cass. Ixvii. 14 
aA Xot...7oANol KaTediKdo Onoav K.T.A., given 
in full below, p. 104. Whether Acilius 


note, for heathen writers; comp. Euseb. 
Al, E. iii. 17. When Tertullian calls 
him ‘Subnero’ (de Pall. 4) and ‘portio 
Neronis de crudelitate ’ (4Zo/. 5), he is in- 
fluenced by the story which gave Domi- 
tian the credit of having stopped the per- 
secution ; see above, p. 41, note 3. 

> See the note on § 1 Aca ras aipyidlous 


CLEM. 


Glabrio, whom Dion mentions by name 
immediately afterwards, was put to death 
for his Christianity or for some other 
cause, is a matter of dispute. Dion speaks 
of him as xarnyopnbévta 7a Te GANA Kal 
ola oi woAXol Kal ore Onplors Euaxero. In 
the former part of the sentence (ra Te 
da K.7.A.) it might be possible to see 


fe) 
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In the midst of these troubles disastrous news arrived from Corinth. 
The old spirit of faction in the Corinthian Christians, as it appears in 
S. Paul’s epistle, had reasserted itself. They had risen up against the 
duly commissioned rulers of their Church—presbyters who had been 
appointed by the Apostles themselves or by those immediately so 
appointed—and had ejected them from their office. It does not appear 
that any doctrinal question was directly involved, unless indeed their 
old scepticism with respect to the Resurrection had revived’. The 
quarrel, so far as we can judge, was personal or political. However 
this may have been, the ejection was wholly unjustifiable, for the persons 


deposed had executed their office blamelessly. 
The communication between Rome and 
If the journey were rapidly accom- 


portant Roman colony. 
Corinth was easy and frequent. 


Corinth was an im- 


plished, it need not take more than a week ; though the average length 


was doubtless greater’. 


a charge of Christianity, for previously 
he has mentioned ‘ Jewish practices’ and 
‘atheism’ in connexion with Flavius 
Clemens and others; but there is no 
ground for confining ofa oi modXol to 
these cases, and it is more naturally in- 
terpreted ‘the same sort of charges as the 
majority of his victims.’ The account of 
Domitian’s victims has extended over 
several chapters, and the pretexts for their 
destruction are various. The last point 
(dre kat Onplos éudxero) has nothing to do 
with Christianity, though some have con- 
nected it with the cry ‘Christianos ad 
leones.’ Dion explains himself in the 
next sentence. Domitian had compelled 
Glabrio, when consul (he was colleague of 
the future emperor Trajan, A.D. 91), to 
kill a huge lion at the Juvenalia (veano- 
kevpara), and he had despatched the beast 
with consummate skill and without re- 
ceiving any wound himself. . The em- 
peror’s real motive therefore was partly 
jealousy at his success, and partly (we 
may suppose) dread of his future ascend- 
ancy ; his ostensible reason was the de- 
gradation of the consul’s office by fighting 
in the arena, though he himself had com- 
pelled him to do this. This is the way 
of tyrants. Suetonius (Domzt. 10) says of 


The alliances within the Christian Church were 


this Acilius Glabrio, that he and another 
were put to death in exile by Domitian 
‘quasi molitores novarum rerum.’ He is 
the ‘juvenis indignus quem mors tam 
saeva maneret’ of Juv. Saz. iv.g5. The 
Christianity of Acilius Glabrio is favoured 
by De Rossi, Rom. Sotterr. 1. 319, and 
more strenuously maintained by Hasen- 
clever, p. 267 sq. Zahn takes the op- 
posite view (Hermas p. 57). The case 
seems to me to break down altogether. 

1 Some prominence is given to the 
subject, and analogies in nature are 
brought forward, § 24 sq. 

2 Helius, having important news to 
convey to Nero who was then in Corinth, 
left Rome and arrived in Greece éS50uy 
nuépa, Dion Cass. Ixiii. 19. This how- 
ever was extraordinary speed. Commonly 
it occupied a longer time. With very 
favourable winds it took five days from 
Corinth to Puteoli (Philostr. Vit. Ap. vii. 
Io); and setting sail at evening from 
Puteoli a vessel would arrive at Ostia on 
the third day (2d. vii. 15, 16). The land 
route from Puteoli to Rome was 138 
miles and would occupy about the same 
time as the journey by water (zd. vii. 41). 
The route by way of Brundusium would 
take a longer time than if the traveller 
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determined to a great degree by political and ethnical affinities. ‘Thus 
the Churches of Asia Minor were closely connected with the Churches 
of Gaul, notwithstanding the wide intervening space, because Gaul had 
been studded at an early date with Greek settlements from Asia Minor’. 
In the same way the strong Roman element at Corinth attached the 
Corinthian Church closely to the Roman. It was therefore natural 
that at this critical juncture the Roman Christians should take a lively 
interest in the troubles which harassed the Corinthian brotherhood. 
For a time however they were deterred from writing by their anxieties 
at home. At length a respite or a cessation of the persecution enabled 
them to take the matter up. Clement writes a long letter to them, not 
however in his own name, but on behalf of the Church which he repre- 
sents, rebuking the offenders and counselling the restoration of the 
ejected officers. 

Clement’s letter is only one of several communications which passed 
between these two Churches in the earliest ages of Christianity, and of 
which a record is preserved. Of four links in this epistolary chain we 
have direct. knowledge. (1) The Epistle of S. Paul to the Romans was 
written from Corinth. It contains the earliest intimation of the Apo- 
stle’s intention to visit Rome. It comprises a far larger number of 
salutations to and from individual Christians, than any other of his 
epistles. (2) An interval of less than forty years separates the Epistle 
of Clement from the Epistle of S. Paul. It is addressed from the 
Romans to the Corinthians. For some generations it continued to be 
read from time to time in the Corinthian Church on Sundays*. (3) We 
pass over another interval of seventy or eighty years; and we find Soter, 
the Roman bishop, addressing a letter to the Corinthians. What was 
the immediate occasion which called it forth we do not know. From 
the language of the reply it would appear, like the earlier letter of 
Clement, to have been written not in the name of the bishop, but of the 
Church of Rome*. (4) This letter of Soter called forth a reply from 
Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, written (as we may infer from the 
language) not long after the letter was received. In this reply he 
associates the Corinthian Church with himself, using the first person 


sailed from one of the ports on the Western 
coast favourable conditions of 
weather. See for some facts bearing on 


* Dionys. Cor. in Euseb. 7. £. iv. 23 ; 
see below, p- 155. 
3 Dionys. Cor. in Euseb. % £. ii. 25, 


under 


this question, Phzlippians p. 38, note. 

1 See Contemporary Review, August 
1876, p. 406, Zgnat. and Polyc. 1. p. 430 
sq. 


iv. 23, Umels...cuvexepacare, vuiv eos earl, 
6 wakdpios Uuwv éricxoTos Lwrhp, avéyvw- 
pev Udy Thy éErtaToAnv. See above 


p- 72. 
G2 
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plural ‘we,’ ‘us’; but whether the address was in his own name or in 
theirs or (as is most probable) in both conjointly, we cannot say. He 
reminds the Romans of their common inheritance with the Corinthians 
in the instruction of S. Peter and S. Paul, saying that, as both Apostles 
had visited Corinth and preached there, so both had taught at Rome 
and had sealed their teaching there by martyrdom’. He extols the 
‘hereditary’ liberality of the Roman Christians, and commends the 
fatherly care of the bishop Soter for strangers who visit the metro- 
polis. He informs them that on that very day—being Sunday 
their recent epistle had been publicly read in the congregation, 
just as it was the custom of his Church to read their earlier letter 
written by Clement; and he promises them that it shall be so 
read again and again for the edification of the Corinthian brother- 
hood’. 

We have no explicit information as to the result of Clement’s affec- 
tionate remonstrances with the Corinthians. But an indirect notice 
would lead to the hope that it had not been ineffectual. More than half 
a century later Hegesippus visited Corinth on his way to Rome. Thus 
he made himself acquainted with the condition of the Church at both 
places. He mentioned the feuds at Corinth in the age of Domitian 
and the letter written by Clement in consequence. To this he added, 
‘And the Church of Corinth remained steadfast in the true doctrine 
(éreuevev...ev TO OpOG Adyw) till the episcopate of Primus in Corinth”. 
The inference is that the Corinthian Church was restored to its integrity 
by Clement’s remonstrance, and continued true to its higher self up to 
the time of his own visit. This inference is further confirmed by the 
fact already mentioned, that Clement’s letter was read regularly on 
Sundays in the Church of Corinth. 

This letter to the Corinthians is the only authentic incident in 
Clement’s administration of the Roman Church*. ‘The persecution 
ceased at the death of the tyrant. The victims of his displeasure were 
recalled from banishment. Domitilla would return from her exile in 
Pontia or Pandateria; and the Church would once more resume its 
career of progress. 

Clement survived only a few years, and died (it would appear) a 





1 Dionys. Cor. in Euseb. AH. Z. ii. 25, 4 For the acts ascribed to him in the 
quoted below, p. 155. See also above, Liber Pontificalis, see below, pp. 186, 191. 
Dp; 72. He is there represented as dividing the 

2 Dionys. Cor. in Euseb. H. Z. iv. 23. city into seven regions, and as collecting 


% Hegesipp. in Euseb, #. Z. iv. 22; the acts of the martyrs. 
see below, p. 154. 
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natural death. We do not hear anything of his martyrdom till about 
three centuries after his death. Probably in the first instance the story 
arose from a confusion with his namesake, Flavius Clemens. In its 
complete form it runs as follows ; 


The preaching of Clement was attended with brilliant successes 
among Jews and Gentiles alike. Among other converts, whom he 
‘charmed with the siren of his tongue,’ was one Theodora, the wife of 
Sisinnius, an intimate friend of the emperor Nerva. On one occasion 
her husband, moved by jealousy, stealthily followed her into the church 
where Clement was celebrating the holy mysteries. He was suddenly 
struck blind and dumb for his impertinent curiosity. His servants 
attempted to lead him out of the building, but all the doors were 
miraculously closed against them. Only in answer to his wife’s prayers 
was an exit found ; and on her petition also Clement afterwards restored 
to him both sight and speech. For this act of healing he was so far 
from showing gratitude, that he ordered his servants to seize and bind 
Clement, asa magician. In a phrensied state, they began binding and 
hauling about stocks and stones, leaving ‘the patriarch’ himself un- 
scathed. Meanwhile Theodora prayed earnestly for her husband, and 
in the midst of her prayers S. Peter appeared to her, promising his 
conversion. Accordingly Sisinnius is converted. His devotion to the 
patriarch from this time forward is not less marked than his hatred had 
been heretofore. With Sisinnius were baptised not less than 423 persons 
of high rank, courtiers of Nerva, with their wives and children. 

Upon this ‘the Count of the Offices,’ Publius Tarquitianus, alarmed 
at the progress of the new faith, stirs up the people against Clement. 
Owing to the popular excitement Mamertinus, the Prefect, refers the 
matter to Trajan, who is now emperor, and Clement is banished for life 
‘beyond the Pontus’ to a desolate region of Cherson, where more than 
two thousand Christians are working in the marble quarries. Many 
devout believers follow him voluntarily into exile. There, in this parched 
region, a fountain of sweet water is opened by Clement, and pours forth 
in copious streams to slake the thirst of the toilers. A great impulse is 
given to the Gospel by this miracle. Not less than seventy-five churches 
are built; the idol-temples are razed to the ground; the groves are 
burnt with fire. Trajan, hearing of these facts, sends Aufidianus, the 
governor, to put a stop to Clement’s doings. ‘The saint is thrown into 
the deep sea with an iron anchor about his neck, so that ‘not so much 
as a relique of him may be left for the Christians.’ 

These precautions are all in vain. His disciples Cornelius and 
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Phebus pray earnestly that it may be revealed to them where the body 
lies. ‘Their prayer is answered. Year by year, as the anniversary of the 
martyrdom comes round, the sea recedes more than two miles, so that the 
resting place of the saint is visited by crowds of people dry-shod. He 
lies beneath a stone shrine, not reared by mortal hands. At one of 
these annual commemorations a child was left behind by his God-fearing 
parents through inadvertence, and overwhelmed with the returning tide. 
They went home disconsolate. The next anniversary, as the sea re- 
tired, they hastened to the spot, not without the hope that they might 
find some traces of the corpse of their child. They found him—not a 
corpse, but skipping about, full of life. In answer to their enquiries, 
he told them that the saint who lay within the shrine had been his 
nurse and guardian. How could they do otherwise than echo the cry 
of the Psalmist, ‘God is wonderful in His saints’’? 


These Acts are evidently fictitious from beginning to end. The 
mention of the ‘Comes Officiorum’ alone would show that they cannot 
have been written before the second half of the fourth century at the 
earliest”. It is therefore a matter of no moment, whether or not the 
portion relating to the Chersonese was originally written for a supposed 
namesake Clement of Cherson, and afterwards applied to our hero 
Clement of Rome*. The story must have been translated into Latin 
before many generations were past; for it is well! known to Gregory of 
Tours (c. A.D. 590) and it has a place in early Gallican service books*. 
By the close of the fourth century indeed S. Clement is regarded as a 


1 These Acts of Clement are sometimes 
found separately, and sometimes attached 
to an Epitome of Clement’s doings taken 
from the spurious Zfzstle to Fames and 
the Homilies or Recognitions. They may 
be conveniently read in Cotelier’s Patr. 
Apost. 1. p. 808 sq (ed. Clericus, A.D. 
1724), reprinted by Migne Patrol. Graec. 
II. p. 617 sq; or in Dressel’s Clementz- 
norum Epitomae Duae pp. 100 sq, p. 222 
sq (1859) ; or again in Funk’s Patr. Afost, 
II. p. 28 sq, comp. p. vii sq (1881). 

2 § 164 0 movnporaros...rav oppikiwy 
kouns (p. 108, ed. Dressel). The ‘comes 
officiorum’ is the same with the ‘ma- 
gister officiorum’; Gothofred Cod. Theodos. 
VI. il. p. 16. For his functions see Gib- 
bon Decline and Fall c. xvii, 11. p. 326 


(ed. W. Smith), Hodgkin /taly and her 
Invaders I. p. 215. He does not appear 
till the age of Constantine. For other 
anachronisms in these Acts see Tillemont 
Mémoires Ui. p. 5645q. 

3 See Tillemont AZémoires 11. p. 566, 
Duchesne £26. Pontif. 1. p. xci. I cannot 
find that this theory of a confusion of two 
Clements is based on any foundation of 
fact, nor is it required to explain the 
locality. The passages of De Rossi Budd. 
di Archeol. Crist. 1864, 5 sq, 1868, p. 18, 
to which Duchesne refers, do not bear it 
out. 

+ See the passage of Gregory given 
below, p. 186; and for the Gallican ser- 
vice books, Duchesne £26. Pontif. 1. pp. 
xCl, 124. 
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martyr, being so designated both by Rufinus (c. a.D. 400) and by 
Zosimus (A.D. 417)’; and a little earlier, during the episcopate of 
Siricius (A.D. 384-394), an inscription in his own basilica, of which only 
fragments remain, seems to have recorded a dedication [SANCTO . ] MAR- 
TYR[I. CLEMENTI], though the name has disappeared®*. But the attribution 
of martyrdom would probably be due, as I have already said*, to a 
confusion with Flavius Clemens the consul. The fact of the martyrdom 
being first accepted, the details would be filled in afterwards; and a 
considerable interval may well have elapsed before the story about the 
Chersonese was written. We seem to see an explanation of the exile 
of Clement to this distant region in a very obvious blunder. An 
ancient writer, Bruttius, mentioned the banishment of Domitilla, the 
wife of Flavius Clemens, who together with her husband was con- 
demned for her religion, to ‘Pontia’*. A later extant Greek chro- 
nographer, Malalas, unacquainted with the islands of the Tyrrhene 
sea, represents this Bruttius as stating that many Christians were 
banished under Domitian to Pontus or to ‘the Pontus’ (ét rov IIdvrov)? ; 
and accordingly we find Clement’s place of exile and death elsewhere 
called ‘Pontus’®. In these very Acts he is related to have been 
banished ‘beyond the Pontus,’ i.e. the Euxine (répay rot [dvrov). The 
ambiguity of vyoos Ilovria, ‘the island Pontia,’ and ‘an island of 
Pontus,’ would easily lend itself to confusion. It does not therefore 
foliow that, where later writers speak of Pontus or some equivalent as 
the scene of his banishment and martyrdom, they were already in 
possession of the full-blown story in the Acts of Clement. Thus it is 
impossible to say how much or how little was known to the author of » 
the Liber Pontificalis, who records that Clement was martyred in the 
3rd year of Trajan and ‘buried in Greece’ (sepultus est in Grecias)’. 
‘The panegyric, which bears the name of Ephraim bishop of Cherson'®, 


1 For the passages of Rufinus and Zosi- 
mus, see below, pp. 174, 176. 

2 See De Rossi Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 
1870, p. 147 sq, where the reasons are 
given for filling in the name CLEMENTI. 
Duchesne £2). Pontif. 1. p. 124 calls this 
restoration ‘a peu pres certaine.’ 

° See above, pp. 53, 56. 

4 See Euseb. & £. iii. 
Ilovriav, and so too Chron. 11. p. 160, the 
authority being Bruttius. For the passages 
see below, p. 105 sq. 

5 Joann. Malalas, quoted below, p. rog. 


18 els vyncov 


6 The resting place of Clement is given 
‘In pontu (sic), in mari,’ corrupted some- 
times into ‘In portu, in mari.’ See 
Duchesne Zz. Pontzf. 1. pp. xlvii, clvii. 

7 The passages in both recensions of 
the Liber Pontificalis are given below, 
pp. 186, 192. 

8 This is printed by Cotelier Pur. 
A post. 1. p. 815 sq (comp. Migne Patrol. 
Graec. Il. p. 634). It has the heading 
Tov év ayiow nuav “Edpaty apxemirxdrov 
XepoGvos wept Tod Oavmaros x.t.d., and 
begins Qavuagros (v. 1. EvAoynrds) 6 Oeds 
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is certainly based on the Acts of Clement, as we possess them; but 
except in connexion with the praises of Clement we never hear of this 
person’. If the author of this panegyric really bore the name Ephraim, 
he cannot have belonged to Cherson; for he speaks of the annual 
recession of the tide on the anniversary of Clement’s death as a miracle 
repeated on the spot in his own time*. Obviously he is a romancer, 
living at a distance, whether measured by time or by space. The 
Chersonese was doubtless a favourite place of banishment in the age 
when the Acts were composed. A later pope, Martin 1, died in 
exile there (A.D. 655). 


This story has a curious sequel*. Between seven and eight centuries 
had elapsed since Clement’s death. Cyril and Methodius, the evan- 
gelists of the Slavonian people and the inventors of the Slavonian 
alphabet*, appear on the scene. The more famous of the two brothers, 
Constantine surnamed the Philosopher, but better known by his other 
name Cyril, which he assumed shortly before his death, was sent to 
evangelize the Chazars. He halted in the Crimea, in order to learn the 
language of the people among whom he was to preach. Being ac- 
quainted with the account of Clement’s martyrdom, he made diligent 
enquiry about the incidents and the locality, but could learn nothing. 


k.T-A. Another panegyric of Clement 
bearing the name of this same Ephraim, 
and commencing ’Hée\@évros idlrrou 
Tov amooToNou THs 'adAalas, is mentioned 
by Allatius, but has never been published. 
Cotelier could not find it. See Fabric. 
Bibl. Graec, Vu. p. 21Sq, VIII. p. 254 (ed. 
Harles). 

1 Lequien, Orzens Christians 1. p. 1330, 
says of this person, ‘quo tempore Ephraem 
ille vixerit, s¢ ¢amdem aliquando vixerit, 
incertum est.’ The words which I have 
italicized express a misgiving which I had 
felt independently. See also Tillemont 
II. p. 565. 

2 § 5 exrore yup...méXpl TIS THMEpoV 
HmEepas ExdoTw Xpovy TO Oavpacrdv TovTO 
TeNETaL OeoupyiK@s weyadoupynua. 

3 The account of the translation of the 
reliques is given in a document printed 
in the Bollandist Act. Sanct. Martii II. 
p- *19 sq. It is a Life of S. Cyril, though 
largely occupied with these reliques, and 


is one of the most important authorities 
for his history. It was taken from a MS 
belonging to F. Duchesne. Another ac- 
count printed likewise in the Act. Sazect. 
ib. p. *22 from a Ms belonging to the 
monastery of Blaubeuern (?) near Ulm, is 
obviously later and has no value. 

4 For the authorities for the history of 
Cyril and Methodius see Potthast 762. 
Histor. Med. Avi p. 664, with Suppl. p. 
138, Ginzel Geschichte der Slavenapos- 
teln (Vienna, 1861), and Leger Cyrille et 
Méthode (Paris, 1868). This last men- 
tioned work contains a useful account 
of the sources of information ancient 
and modern, as well as of the history of 
the two brothers. It is sufficient to refer 
those readers who desire to pursue the 
point further to its references. The 
matter with which we are concerned, the 
translation of S. Clement’s reliques, is 
treated only cursorily by this writer. 
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Successive invasions of barbarians had swept over the country, and 
‘wiped out the memory of the event. After praying, however, he was 
directed in a dream to go to a certain island lying off the coast. He 
obeyed, and his obedience was rewarded. Arrived there, he and his 
companions began digging in a mound in which they suspected that the 
treasure lay, and soon they saw something sparkling like a star in the 
sand. It was one of the saint’s ribs. ‘Then the skull was exhumed; 
then the other bones, not however all lying together. Lastly, the 
anchor was found. At the same time they were gladdened by a fra- 
grance of surpassing sweetness. From this time forward the precious 
reliques were Cyril’s constant companions of travel in his missionary 
journeys. After his labours were ended in these parts, he and his 
brother were sent to convert the Moravians and Bohemians. Here 
magnificent spiritual victories were achieved. As time went on they 
were summoned to Rome by the reigning pontiff Nicholas 1 (a.p. 
858—867) to give an account of their stewardship. Nicholas himself 
died before their arrival, but his successor Adrian 11 (A.D. 867—872) 
gave them an honorable welcome. Hearing that they brought with 
them the remains of his ancient predecessor, he went forth with the 
clergy and people in solemn procession, met them outside the walls, 
and escorted them into the city. The bones of Clement were deposited 
in his own-basilica, his long-lost home, after an absence of nearly eight 
centuries. . 

Cyril died in Rome, and his body was placed in a sarcophagus in 
the Vatican. Methodius set forth to resume his missionary labours in 
Moravia. But before departing, he requested that he might carry his 
brother Cyril’s bones back with him—this having been their mother’s 
special request, if either brother should die in a foreign land. The 
pope consented; but an earnest remonstrance from the Roman clergy, 
who could not patiently suffer the loss of so great a treasure, barred the 
way. Methodius yielded to this pressure, asking however that his 
brother’s bones might be laid in the church of the blessed Clement, 
whose reliques he had recovered. A tomb was accordingly prepared 
for Cyril in the basilica of S. Clement, by the right of the high altar, and 
there he was laid’. 

The story of the martyrdom and its miraculous consequences is a 
wild fiction; but this pendant, relating to the translation of the reliques, 
seems to be in the main points true history. The narrative, which 


1 A tomb has been discovered in the The claim of this basilica to the posses- 
subterranean basilica (see below, p.g2sq.), sion of the tomb of Methodius rests on 
which may have been that of S. Cyril. no historical foundation. 
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contains the account, has every appearance of being a contemporary 
document. Indeed there is ground for surmising that it was compiled 
by Gaudericus bishop of Velitree, whose cathedral is dedicated to 
S. Clement and who was himself an eye-witness of the deposition of 
the bones in Rome’. ‘There is also an allusion to the event in a letter 
written a few years later by Anastasius the Librarian (a.p. 875)*. An 
account of the discovery and transportation of the reliques, coinciding 
with, if not taken from, this narrative, was given by Leo bishop of Ostia, 
who has been represented as a contemporary, but seems to have lived 
at least a century later*. Again the internal character of the narrative 
is altogether favourable to its authenticity. The confession that the 
people of the place knew nothing of the martyrdom or of the porten- 
tous miracle recurring annually is a token of sincerity*. Moreover 
there is no attempt to bridge over the discrepancy as regards the 
locality. ‘The legend of the martyrdom spoke of a submerged tomb; 
the account of the discovery relates that the bones were found scattered 
about in a mound on an island’. Moreover it is frankly stated that the 
spot was chosen for digging for no better reason than that it was a /ékely 


place. 


where bones had been accidentally turned up before. 


1 See Act. Sanct.\.c. p.* 15, where the 
reasons for assigning this narrative to 
Gaudericus are given. His date is fixed 
by the fact that his name appears attached 
to acts of the 8th General Council, A.D. 
869. See also Leger, pp. xxxii, 106. 

2 Anastas. Biblioth. Op. Il. p. 741 
(Migne Patrol. Lat. CXXIx). 

3 Baron. Anal. ann. 867 § cxxxii, 
Act. Sanct.\. c. p. 41. For his date see 
Ughelli Ztal. Sacr. 1. p. 55 note, ed. 
Coleti 1717. 

4 Act. Sanct. |.c. p. *20 ‘ Ad quem prae- 
fati omnes, utpote non indigenae sed 
diversis ex gentibus advenae, se quod 
requireret omnino nescire professi sunt. 
Siquidem ex longo jam tempore ob cul- 
pam et negligentiam incolarum miracu- 
lum illud marini recessus, quod in historia 
passionis praefati pontificis celebre satis 
habetur, fieri destiterat, et mare fluctus 
suos in pristinas stationes refuderat. 
Praeterea et ob multitudinem incursan- 
tium barbarorum locus ille desertus est, 


It was, we may suppose, a sepulchral mound on the sea-shore, 


Thus, while 


et templum neglectum atque destructum, 
et magna pars regionis illius fere desolata 
et inhabitabilis reddita ; ac propterea ipsa 
sancti martyris arca cum corpore ipsius 
fluctibus obruta fuerat’. 

5 76, ‘Navigantes igitur...pervenerunt ad 
insulam in qua _ videlicet aestimabant 
sancti corpus martyris esse. Eam igitur 
undique circumdantes...coeperunt...in a- 
cervo illo, quo tantum thesaurum quiescere 
suspicart dabatur, curiose satis et instan- 
tissime fodere’. 

‘Tandem ex improviso velut clarissi- 
mum quoddam sidus, donante Deo, una 
de costis martyris pretiosi resplenduit 
..-Magisque ac amplius...terram certatim 
eruderantibus sanctum quoque caputipsius 
consequenter apparuit...ecce post paullu- 
lum rursus quasi ex quibusdam abditis 
sanctarum reliquiarum particulis paullatim 
et per modica intervalla omnes repertae 
sunt. Ad ultimum quoque ipsa etiam 
anchora’ ete. 
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there are the best possible grounds for holding that Clement’s body 
néver lay in the Crimea, there is no adequate reason for doubting that 
the Apostle of Slavonia brought some bones from the Crimea, and 
deposited them in Rome, believing them to be Clement’s'. 


The foregoing account has brought us in contact with a historical 
monument of the highest interest, connected with S. Clement—the 
basilica bearing his name at Rome. Jerome, writing A.D. 392, after 
referring to the death of Clement, adds, ‘A church erected at Rome 
preserves to this day the memory of his name,’ or perhaps we should 
translate it, ‘protects to this day the memorial chapel built in his 
name’,’ since ‘memoria’ is frequently used to denote the small oratory 
or chapel built over the tomb or otherwise commemorative of martyrs 
and other saints*. To the existence of this basilica in Jerome’s time 
more than one extant inscription bears witness*; and indeed his ex- 
pression ‘usque hodie’ shows that it was no recent erection when he 


wrote. 


1 This incident seems to have left only a 
confused tradition in the country itself. 
When in the year 1058 Henry 1 of 
France sent Roger bishop of Chalons as 
ambassador to Jaroslav, one of the dukes 
of Kiov, the predecessors of the Czars of 
Russia, to claim the duke’s daughter as 
his bride, enquiry was expressly made by 
the bishop (who by the way must have 
been ignorant of Cyril’s doings) whe- 
ther Clement’s body still lay in Cherson, 
and whether the sea still parted asunder 
annually on his ‘birthday.’ The reply 
was that pope Julius [a.D. 337—352] had 
visited those regions to put down heresy ; 
that, as he was departing, he was admo- 
nished by an angel to return and remove 
the body of Clement; that he hesitated 
because the parting of the sea only took 
place on the day of the martyrdom; that 
the angel assured him the miracle would 
be wrought specially for his benefit ; that 
accordingly he went to the place dry- 
shod, brought the body to the shore, 
and built a church there; and that he 
carried a portion of the reliques (de 
corpore ejus reliquias) to Rome. It is 
added that on the very day when the 


A quarter of a century after this date it is mentioned by 


Roman people received the reliques, the 
ground on which the tomb stood rose 
above the surface of the sea and became 
an island, and that the people of the 
place erected a basilica there. The duke 
moreover told the bishop that he himself 
had once visited this place and had carried 
away the heads of 5. Clement and S. 
Pheebus his disciple and had deposited 
them in the city of Kiov, where he 
showed them to the bishop. 

This story is given in a marginal note 
of aS. Omer Ms, quoted Act. Boll. l.c. p. 
*14 sq. The visit of Pope Julius to these 
parts is mythical. 

2 Hieron. Vir. Zilustr. 15 ‘nominis 
ejus memoriam usque hodie Romae ex- 
structa ecclesia custodit’. 

3 See the numerous examples in Du- 
cange Gloss. Med. et Infim. Latin. s. v. 
‘memoria’; comp. also De Rossi Rom. 
Sotterr. 1. p. 455. This sense is given 
to ‘memoria’ in the passage of Jerome 
by De Rossi Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 
1870, p- 149 sq. 

4 De Rossi Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 
1863, p. 25, 1870, p. 147 sq; see Du- 
chesne l.c. p. 21. 
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Pope Zosimus, who held a court here (A.D. 417) to consider the case 
of Ceelestius the Pelagian’. Some generations later we find Gregory 
the Great delivering more than one of his homilies in this building’. 
And in the succeeding centuries it occupies a position of prominence 
among the ecclesiastical buildings of Rome. 

There can be no doubt that the existing basilica of San Clemente, 
situated in the dip between the Esquiline and Celian hills, marks 
the locality to which S. Jerome refers. Until quite recently indeed 
it was supposed to be essentially the same church, subject to such 
changes of repair and rebuilding as the vicissitudes of time and circum- 
stance had required. It preserves the features of the ancient basilica 
more completely than any other church in Rome; and the archaic 
character naturally favoured the idea of its great antiquity. The dis- 
coveries of recent years have corrected this error®. 

The excavations have revealed three distinct levels, one below the 
other. The floor of the existing basilica is nearly even with the 
surrounding soil, the church itself being above ground. Beneath this is 
an earlier basilica, of which the columns are still standing and help to 
support the upper building. It is altogether below the surface, but was 
at one time above ground, as the existing basilica now is. ‘Thus it was 
not a crypt or subterranean storey to the present church, nor was it 
used simultaneously; but was an integral building in itself, disused at 
some distant epoch and filled up so as to support the present church 
when erected. Under this earlier basilica is a third and still lower 
storey. ‘This is occupied partly by solid masonry of tufa, belonging to 


1 See the passage quoted below, p. 176. 

* Greg. Magn. Hom. in Evang. ii. 33, 
38. 

® These excavations were carried on by 
the zeal and energy of J. Mullooly, the 
Irish prior of the monastery of San Cle- 
mente, who published an account of the 
discoveries in a work entitled Saint Cle- 
ment Pope and Martyr and his Basilica 
in Rome (Rome, 1869). The book is 
provokingly uncritical. The subject how- 
ever has been discussed in a series of 
notices and articles by the great master of 
Christian archzeology in Rome, De Rossi, 
who has brought his great knowledge 
and penetration to bear on the subject ; 
Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1863, pp- 8 sq, 2 
sq; 1864, pp- 1 sq, 39 sq; 1865, pp. 23, 


325 18075) Pp. 355) 1970, Pp: 125, 030 
sq. The last article more especially gives 
a complete survey of these discoveries. 
See also a description with plates by 
Th. Roller, Sazzt Clément de Rome, 
Description de la Basilique Souterraine 
récemment découverte (Paris, 1873), and 
for the decorations Parker’s Archeology of 
Rome, X1. p. 58 sq. English readers will 
find a useful and succinct account with 
plans in the later editions of Murray’s 
Handbook for Rome. When I was last 
in Rome (1885), the lowest storey was 
flooded and inaccessible. For the early 
notices of this basilica see Duchesne /Voées 
sur la Topographie de Rome au Moyen- 
Age p. 21 (Rome, 1887), extracted from 
Mélanges @ Archéologie et d’ Histoire Vu. 
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the regal or republican period, and partly by certain chambers of the 
imperial age, of which I shall have to speak presently. 

The history of the two upper storeys—the disused and the existing 
basilicas—can be satisfactorily explained. The lower of these, the 
now subterranean church, belongs to the Constantinian age. It is 
the same church of which Jerome speaks, though renovated from time 
to time. On its walls are frescoes representing (among other subjects) 
the martyrdom and miracles of S. Clement, as related in his Acts. 
These however are much later than the building itself. They are 
stated in the accompanying inscriptions to have been given by BENO 
DE RAPIZA and his wife. But surnames were not used till the tenth 
century, and even then only sparingly; and this particular surname 
first makes its appearance in Rome in the eleventh century. More- 
over there is in this lower church a sepulchral inscription bearing the 
date a.D. 1059'. The lower basilica therefore must have been still 
used at this comparatively late date. On the other hand the upper 
church contains an inscription, misread and misinterpreted until re- 
cently, which ascribes the erection of the new basilica to Anastasius 
the Cardinal presbyter of the church, whom we know to have been 
alive as late as A.D. 1125”. Between these two dates therefore the 
change must have taken place. What had happened meanwhile to 
cause the substitution of the new building for the old? 

In a.D. 1084 Rome was stormed and set on fire by Robert 
Guiscard. ‘Neither Goth nor Vandal, neither Greek nor German, 
brought such desolation on the city as this capture by the Normans’*. 
From the Lateran to the Capitol the city was one mass of smoking 
ruins. This was the beginning of that general migration which trans- 
ferred the bulk of the people from the older and now desolate parts 
of Rome to the Campus Martius. The level of the ground in the 
dips of the hills was heaped up with the debris; and thus the old 
basilica was half buried beneath the soil. 

Hence, phcenix like, this new basilica rose out of the bosom ot the 
old. But not only was the general character of the old building re- 
tained in the new—the narthex, the semicircular apse, the arrangement 
of the choir and presbytery*. A large portion of the furniture also was 


1 Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1870, p. 1383 4 The lines of the upper church are not 


comp. Mullooly, p. 220. traced exactly on the lines of the lower, 
2 Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1870, pp. 138, the dimensions of the lower being some- 
I4I sq. what greater. This may be seen from 


3 Milman’s Latin Christianity 11. p. the plans given in the works mentioned 
100. above, p. 92, note 3. 
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transferred thither—the candelabrum, the ambones, the pierced stone 
fences or transennae. Carved slabs have had their sculptures or their 
mouldings hewn away to shape them for their new surroundings. In- 
scriptions from the previous edifice are found in strange incongruous 
places. One such describes the dedication of an altar during the 
papacy of Hormisdas (A.D. 514—523) by MERCVRIVS PRESBYTER, who 
himself afterwards succeeded Hormisdas as Pope John 11’. 

The history of the third and lowest storey, beneath the old Con- 
stantinian basilica, is not so easy to decipher. Of the very ancient 
masonry belonging to regal or republican periods I say nothing, for 
without further excavations all conjecture is futile. A flight of steps 
near the high altar led down to some chambers of the imperial times. 
One of these is immediately below the altar, and this De Rossi sup- 
poses to have been the original ‘memoria’ of Clement. Extending 
to the west of it and therefore beyond the apse of the superposed 
basilica is a long vaulted chamber, which has evidently been used for 
the celebration of the rites of Mithras. It is De Rossi’s hypothesis 
that this chapel originally belonged to the house of Clement and was 
therefore Christian property; that it was confiscated and devoted to 
these Mithraic rites in the second or third century, when they became 
fashionable ; that so it remained till the close of the last persecution ; 
and that at length it was restored to the Christians with the general 
restoration of Church property under Constantine, at which time also 
the first basilica was built over the ‘memoria’ of the saint. 

On these points it is well to suspend judgment. ‘The relation of the 
Mithraic chapel to the house of Clement more especially needs con- 
firmation. It remains still only a guess; but it is entitled to the con- 
sideration due even to the guesses of one who has shown a singular 
power of divination in questions of archeology. For the rest I would 
venture on a suggestion. The basilica would most probably be built 
over some place which in early times was consecrated to Christian 
worship, whether an oratory or a tomb bearing the name of Clement. 
But was it not the house, or part of the house, not of Clement the 
bishop, but of Flavius Clemens and Domitilla? Whether the two 
Clements, the consul and the bishop, stood to each other in the re- 
lation of patron and client, as I have supposed, or not, it is not 
unnatural that the Christian congregation in this quarter of the city 
should have met under Clement the bishop in the house of Clement 
the consul, either during the lifetime or after the death of the latter, 


1 Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1870, p. 143 Sq- 
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seeing that his wife or widow Domitilla bore a distinguished part in the 
early Roman Church. If so, we have an account of the confusion 
which transferred the martyrdom of Clement the consul to Clement 
the bishop. We have likewise an explanation of the tradition that 
Flavius Clemens lies buried in this same basilica, which is called after 
his namesake and is said to cover his namesake’s bones. A dedi- 
cation of a portion of a private house to purposes of Christian worship 
was at least not uncommon in early Christian times. In the Flavian 
family it might claim a precedent even in heathen devotion. The 
emperor Domitian, the head of the clan, converted the house in which 
he was born into a temple of the Flavian race; and after his 
tragical death his own ashes were laid there by a faithful nurse’. 


A truer and nobler monument of the man, even than these archi- 
tectural remains, is his extant letter to the Corinthians. This docu- 
ment will be considered from other aspects at a later stage. We are 
only concerned with it here, in so far as it throws light on his character 
and position in the history of the Church. From this point of view, 
we may single out three characteristics, its comprehensiveness, its 
sense of order, and its moderation. 

(i) The comprehensiveness is tested by the range of the Apostolic 
writings, with which the author is conversant and of which he makes 
use. Mention has already been made (p. 9) of his co-ordinating the 
two Apostles S. Peter and S. Paul (§5) in distinction to the Ebionism of 
a later age, which placed them in direct antagonism, and to the fac- 
tiousness of certain persons even in the apostolic times, which per- 
verted their names into party watchwords notwithstanding their own 
protests. ‘This mention is the fit prelude to the use made of their 
writings in the body of the letter. The influence of S. Peter’s First 
Epistle may be traced in more than one passage; while expressions 
scattered up and down Clement’s letter recall the language of several of 
S. Paul’s epistles belonging to different epochs and representing 
different types in his literary career. Nor is the comprehensiveness 
of Clement’s letter restricted to a recognition of these two leading 
Apostles. It is so largely interspersed with thoughts and expressions 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews, that many ancient writers attributed 
this Canonical epistle to Clement. Again, the writer shows himself 

1 Sueton. Vomit. 1 ‘ Domitianus natus * For the justification of the state- 
est...domo quam posteaintemplum gentis ments in this paragraph see the passages 
Flaviae convertit’ (comp. 70. 5, 15); 7. in Lardner Works 11. p. 40 sq, or the 


17 ‘ Phyllis nutrix...reliquias templo Fla- index of Biblical passages at the end of 
viae gentis clam intulit.’ this volume. 
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conversant with the type of doctrine and modes of expression charac- 
teristic of the Epistle of S. James. Just as he coordinates the authority 
of S. Peter and S. Paul, as leaders of the Church, so in like manner he 
combines the teaching of S. Paul and S. James on the great doctrines 
of salvation’. The same examples of Abraham and of Rahab, which 
suggested to the one Apostle the necessity of faith, as the principle, 
suggested to the other the presence of works, as the indispensable con- 
dition, of acceptance. ‘The teaching of the two Apostles, which is thus 
verbally, though not essentially, antagonistic, is ‘coincidently affirmed’? 
by Clement. It was ‘by reason of faith and hospitality’ (dua miotw 
kat tAogeviay) that both the one and the other found favour with God. 
‘Wherefore,’ he asks elsewhere (§ 31), ‘was our father Abraham blessed ? 
was it not because he wrought righteousness (dccarvoovyyv) and truth by 
faith (dia rictews)?’ With the same comprehensiveness of view (S§ 32, 33) 
he directly states in one paragraph the doctrine of S. Paul, ‘ Being 
called by His will (dud @eAjparos avrod) in Christ Jesus, we are not 
justified by ourselves (ov dv éavtdv dixacovefa) nor by...works which 
we wrought in holiness of heart but by our faith (d:a ris tictews)’ ; while 
in the next he affirms the main contention of S. James, ‘We have seen 
that all the righteous (wavres of dikavor) have been adorned with good 
works,’ following up this statement with the injunction ‘ Let us work the 
work of righteousness (justification) with all our strength’ (é€ oAns: 
inxvos nudv épyacwpeba epyov dixacocvvys). We have thus a full re- 
cognition of four out of the five types of Apostolic teaching, which 
confront us in the Canonical writings. If the fifth, of which S. John 
is the exponent, is not clearly affirmed in Clement’s letter, the reason is 
that the Gospel and Epistles of this Apostle had not yet been written, 
or if written had not been circulated beyond his own immediate band 
of personal disciples. 

(ii) The sense of order is not less prominent as a characteristic of 
this epistle. Its motive and purpose was the maintenance of harmony. 
A great breach of discipline had been committed in the Corinthian 
Church, and the letter was written to restore this disorganized and 
factious community to peace. It was not unnatural that under these 
circumstances the writer should refer to the Mosaic dispensation 
as enforcing this principle of order by its careful regulations respecting 
persons, places, and seasons. It creates no surprise when we see him 


1 See especially Westcott History of cause and the instrument, as expressed by 
the Canon p. 25. dia with the accusative and genitive re- 
* Westcott, l.c. He also calls atten- spectively in these passages of Clement. 

tion to the distinctions between the /ia/ 
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going beyond this and seeking illustrations likewise in the civil govern- 
ment and military organization of his age and country. But we should 
hardly expect to find him insisting with such emphasis on this principle 
as dominating the course of nature. Nowhere is ‘the reign of law’ 
more strenuously asserted. The succession of day and night, the 
sequence of the seasons, the growth of plants, the ebb and flow of the 
tides, all tell the same tale. The kingdom of nature preaches har- 
mony, as well as the kingdom of grace. ‘Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no further’ is only a physical type of a moral obligation. We may 
smile, as we read the unquestioning simplicity which accepts the story 
of the phcenix and uses it as an illustration; but we are apt to forget 
that among his most cultivated heathen contemporaries many accepted 
it as true and others left it an open question’. With this aspect of 
the matter however we are not at present concerned. The point to be 
observed here is that it is adduced as an illustration of natural law. It 
was not a miracle in our sense of the term, as an interruption of the 
course of nature. It was a regularly recurrent phenomenon. The time, 
the place, the manner, all were prescribed. 

(iii) The third characteristic of the writer is #oderation, the sobriety 
of temper arid reasonableness of conduct, which is expressed by 
the word émtecxerca. This was the practical outcome of the other two. 
One who takes a comprehensive view of all the elements in the problem 
before him, and is moreover pervaded by a sense of the principle of 
harmony and order, cannot well be extravagant or impulsive or fanatical. 
He may be zealous, but his zeal will burn with a steady glow. ‘This is 
not a quality which we should predicate of Ignatius or even of Poly- 
carp, but it is eminently characteristic of Clement®. The words 
émeikys, émletkera, OCCUr many times in his epistle*. In two several 
passages the substantive is qualified by a striking epithet, which seems 
to be its contradiction, éxrevns émueckera, ‘intense moderation’*. ‘The 
verbal paradox describes his own character. This gentleness and equa- 
bility, this ‘sweet reasonableness,’ was a passion with him. 

The importance of the position which he occupied in the Church in 
his own age will have been sufficiently evident from this investigation. 
The theory of some modern writers that the Roman Christians had 
hitherto formed two separate organizations, a Petrine and a Pauline, 
and that they were united for the first time under his direction, cannot 
be maintained®; but it probably represents in an exaggerated form the 

1 See the notes on the passage, § 25. 4 $$ 58, 62 werd Exrevods émetkelas. 


2 See Jgnat. and Polyc.\. p. 1 sq. 5 See above, p. 67 sq. 
5 See the notes on §§ 1, 56, 58. 
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actual condition of this church. Not separate organizations, but 
divergent tendencies and parties within the same organization—this 
would be the truer description. Under such circumstances Clement 
was the man to deal with the emergency. At home and abroad, by 
letter and in action, in his doctrinal teaching and in his official re- 
lations, his work was to combine, to harmonize, and to reconcile. 


The posthumous fame of Clement presents many interesting features 
for study. Notwithstanding his position as a ruler and his prominence 
as a writer, his personality was shrouded in the West by a veil of un- 
merited neglect. His genuine epistle was never translated into the Latin 
language ; and hence it became a dead letter to the church over which 
he presided, when that church ceased to speak Greek and adopted the 
vernacular tongue. His personal history was forgotten—so entirely 
forgotten, that his own church was content to supply its place with a 
fictitious story imported from the far East. Even his order in the 
episcopate was obscured and confused, though that episcopate was the 
most renowned and powerful in the world. Meanwhile however his 
basilica kept his fame alive in Rome itself, giving its name to one of 
the seven ecclesiastical divisions of the city and furnishing his title to 
one of the chief members of the College of Cardinals, His personal 
name too was adopted by not a few of his successors in the papacy, 
but nearly a whole millennium passed before another Clement mounted 
the papal throne—the first pope (it is said) who was consecrated out- 
side of Rome; and he only occupied it for a few brief months’. This 
second Clement was the 147th pope, and reigned on the eve of the 
Norman invasion. Yet in this interval there had been many Johns, 
many Stephens, many Benedicts and Gregories and Leos. Elsewhere 
than in Rome his name appears not unfrequently in the dedications of 
churches ; and in Bohemia more especially the connexion of his sup- 
posed reliques with Cyril the evangelist of those regions invested him 
with exceptional popularity at an early date’. 

Meanwhile a place was given to him in the commemorations of the 
Roman Sacramentaries, where after the Apostles are mentioned ‘ Linus, 
Cletus, Clemens, Xystus, Cornelius, Cyprianus,’ etc.*, the correct tra- 
ditional order of the early Roman bishops being thus preserved not- 
withstanding the confusions of the Liberian Catalogue. At what date 
this commemoration was introduced we cannot say; but it is found 


1 Clement 11 was pope from 25 Dec. comp. p. ror. 


A.D. 1046 to 9 Oct. A.D. 1047. 3 See Muratori Zzt, Rom. 1. p. 696, I. 
* See Leger Cyrille et Méthode p. 1323 pp. 3, 693, 777. 
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in the earliest of these Sacramentaries. His day is recorded in Western 
Calendars also with exceptional unanimity on ix Kal. Dec. (Nov. 23). 
It does not indeed appear in the Liberian list, for the Clement com- 
memorated there on v Id. Nov. (Nov. 9) must be a different person, 
unless it be altogether an error. But the martyrdom of Clement was 
probably not yet known; and martyrs alone have a place in this list. 
This however is the one exception among the earlier Western martyr- 
ologies. In the early Carthaginian Calendar’ and in the Old Roman 
and Hieronymian Martyrologies, Nov. 23 is duly assigned to him. In 
the last-mentioned document we have a double entry 


xi Kal. Dec. [Nov. 21] Romae, natalis S. Clementis Confessoris, 
ix Kal. Dec. [Nov. 23] Romae...natalis S. Clementis Episcopi et Martyris, 


but such duplications abound in this document. The later Western 
calendars and martyrologies follow the earlier. In the early Syriac 
Martyrology his name is not found at all. In the Greek books his 
festival undergoes a slight displacement, as frequently happens, and 
appears as Nov. 24 or Nov. 25, the former being the day assigned to 
him in the Meneza. In the Coptic Calendar it is Hathor 29, corre- 
sponding to Noy. 25°, andin the Armenian the day seems to be Nov. 26. 
All these are evidently derived mediately or immediately from the 
Roman day. At what date and for what reason this day, Nov. 23, 
was adopted; we have no means of ascertaining. 


But while the neglect of the West robbed him of the honour which 
was his due, the East by way of compensation invested him with a 
renown—a questionable renown—to which he had no claim. His 
genuine letter was written in Greek and addressed to a Greek city, 
though a Roman colony. Its chief circulation therefore was among 
Greek-speaking peoples, not in Greece only, or in Asia Minor, but 
in Syria and the farther East. It dated from the confines of the 
apostolic age. It was issued from the metropolis of the world. It 
was the most elaborate composition of its kind which appeared in 
these primitive times. Hence we may account for the attribution to 
Clement of not a few fictitious or anonymous writings which stood in 
need of a sponsor. 


2 See Malan’s Calendar of the Coptic 
Church p. 13; comp. Wiistenfeld’s Syz- 


1 The date given in this Calendar is... 
Kal. Dec., the number having disap- 


peared; but, as the next entry is S. 
Chrysogonus, whose day was Nov. 24 
(viii Kal. Dec.), there can be no doubt 
that the missing number is ix. 


axarium ad. Coptischen Christen p. 144 
sq (translated from the Arabic), where 
the story of the martyrdom and miracles 
is given from the Acts. 
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(i) The earliest of these literary ventures was singularly bold. 
A writer living about the middle of the second century wanted a hero 
for a religious romance, and no more imposing name than Clement’s 
could suggest itself for his purpose. So arose the Clementine fiction, 
having for its plot the hero’s journeys in search of his parents, which 
brought him in contact with S. Peter. The story was only the peg on 
which the doctrinal and practical lessons were hung. The writer had 
certain Ebionite views which he wished to enforce; and he rightly 
judged that they would attract more attention if presented in the 
seductive form of a novel’. The work is not extant in its original 
form ; but we possess two separate early recensions—the Homilies and 
the Recognitions—both Ebionite, though representing different types 
of Ebionism. As he and his immediate readers were far removed from 
the scene of Clement’s actual life, he could invent persons and inci- 
dents with all the greater freedom. Hence this Clementine story is the 
last place where we should look for any trustworthy information as 
regards either the life or the doctrine of Clement. 

(ii) Not improbably this early forgery suggested a similar use of 
Clement’s name to later writers. ‘The device which served one extreme 
might be employed with equal success to promote the other. The true 
Clement was equally removed from both. The author of the Clementine 
romance had laid stress on the importance of early marriage in all cases. 
It occurred to another writer, who was bent on exalting virginity at the 
expense of marriage, to recommend his views by an appeal to the same 
great authority. The /fzstles to Virgins, written in Clement’s name, 
are extant only in Syriac, and contain no certain indications which 
enable us to assign a date to them with confidence. Perhaps we shall 
not be far wrong if we ascribe them to the first half of the third 
century. They must certainly be younger than the Clementine romance, 
of which I have spoken already ; and they are probably older than the 
Apostolic Constitutions, of which I am now about to speak. 

(ili) In the Apostolical Constitutions the Apostles are represented as © 
communicating to Clement their ordinances and directions for the 
future administration of the Church. The Apostles describe him as 
their ‘fellow minister,’ their ‘ most faithful and like-minded child in the 
Lord’ (vi. 18. 5). Rules are given relating to manners and discipline, 
to the various Church officers, their qualifications and duties, to the 
conduct to be observed towards the heathen and towards heretics, to 
the times of fasting and of festival, to the eucharist, and other matters 
affecting the worship of the Church. Clement is the mouthpiece of 


1 The story is given above, p. 14 sq; see also pp. 55 sq, 64, 68. 
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the Apostles to succeeding generations of Christians. As a rule, he 
is mentioned in the third person (vi. 8. 3, vi. 18. 5, vii. 46. 1, Vill. 10. 2); 
while the Apostles themselves, notably S. Peter, speak in the first. But 
in one place (vii. 46. 7) he comes forward in his own person, ‘I 
Clement.’ The Afgostolical Canons may be regarded as a corollary to 
the Constitutions. At least they proceed on the same lines, though 
they were compiled many generations later. Here towards the close of 
the list of Canonical Scriptures, the professed author thus describes the 
work to which these Canons are appended; ‘The ordinances ad- 
dressed to you the bishops in eight books by the hand of me Clement 
(d:’ €400 KAyjpevtos), which ye ought not to publish before all men by 
reason of the mysteries contained therein (81a ta év avrois pvortixa).’ 

(iv) Three distinct groups of spurious writings attributed to 
Clement have been described. But these do not nearly exhaust the 
literary productions with which he has been credited. There is the 
so-called Second Epistle to the Corinthians, not certainly an epistle nor 
written by Clement, but a homily dating perhaps half a century after his 
time. Unlike the works already enumerated, this is not a fictitious 
writing. It does not pretend to be anything but what it is, and its 
early attribution to Clement seems to be due to an accidental error. It 
will be considered more fully in its proper place. 

(v) This enumeration would be incomplete, if we failed to mention 
the Canonical writings attributed to Clement. The anonymous Z/éséle 
to the Hebrews, its parentage being unknown, was not unnaturally 
fathered upon Clement. This attribution was earlier than the time of 
Origen, who mentions it', and may therefore have been maintained by 
Clement of Alexandria or even by Panteenus. It is due to the fact that 
the Roman Clement shows familiarity with this Canonical epistle and 
borrows from it. But it does not deserve serious consideration. The 
differences between the two writings are far greater than the re- 
semblances. More especially do we miss in the Roman Clement, 
except where he is quoting from it, the Alexandrian type of thought 
and expression which is eminently characteristic of this Canonical 
epistle. The part of Clement however is otherwise stated by Eusebius. 
He mentions the fact that certain persons regard him as the ¢vans/ator 
of this epistle, the author being S. Paul himself*. This view again 


1 Quoted in Euseb. H. Z. vi. 25; see 188), who seems to ascribe this opinion to 
below, p. 161 sq. Origen describes this Clement of Alexandria, though the pas- 
opinion as 7 els nuads POacaca loropla brs sage is confused. 

Twwv NeyovTwy k.T.’. See the statement 2 H. E. iii. 37, quoted below, p. 166. 
of Stephanus Gobarus (quoted below, p. Eusebius himself speaks favorably of this 
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need not detain us. ‘There is every reason to believe that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was written originally in Greek and not written by 
S. Paul. But whether Clement be regarded as author or as translator, 
we must take this attribution, however early, not as a historical tra- 
dition, but as a critical inference. When a later writer, Photius, 
says that Clement was supposed by some to have been the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles, the form of his statement leads me to 
suspect that he is guilty of some confusion with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews’. 

(vi) All the writings hitherto mentioned as falsely ascribed to 
Clement were written in the Greek language and apparently in the 
East. But besides these there were other Western fabrications of which 
I shall have to speak again at a later point. It is sufficient to say here 
that the ‘ Letter to James’ which is prefixed to the Clementine Homilies 
was translated into Latin by Rufinus; that somewhat later a second 
letter was forged as a companion to it; that they were subsequently 
amplified and three others added to them; and that these five Latin 
letters thus ascribed to Clement formed the basis of the collection of 
spurious papal documents known as the False Decretals, the most por- 
tentous of medieval forgeries—portentous alike in their character and 
their results. ‘Thus the Clementine romance of the second century was 
the direct progenitor of the forged Papal Letters of the ninth—a mon- 
strous parent of a monstrous brood’. 

If then we seek to describe in few words the place which tradition, 
as interpreted by the various forgeries written in his name, assigns to 


opinion. Jerome (de Vir. 7/7. 15) appro- 
priates the judgment of Eusebius (‘ mihi 
videtur’) without acknowledgment. 

1 Amphiloch. 122; see below, p. 128. 
The three persons, whom he mentions as 
the authors of the Acts according to 
different authorities, Clement, Barnabas, 
and Luke, are the same to whom the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was actually as- 
signed by various ancient writers. 

2 Besides these well-known Clementine 
writings, he is credited with others by 
isolated writers. Thus Theodorus the 
Studite (see below, p. 195) ascribes to 
him a narrative of the Apostles watching 
at the tomb of the Virgin, similar to that 
which is found in the Pseudo-Melito. 
Again Georgius Hamartolus (see below, 


p- 196) makes him the author of a story 
relating to Abraham. These ascriptions 
may have been mere blunders. It is 
certainly a blunder, when S. Thomas 
Aquinas in the thirteenth century speaks 
of some Antenicene writers as having 
attributed the Epistle to the Hebrews to 
Clement the Pope, because ‘ipse scripsit 
Atheniensibus quasi per omnia secun- 
dum stilum istum’ (Prol. ad Hebr.), 
though the statement is repeated by 
Nicolas of Lyra (t 1340) de Libr. Bibl. 
Can. (see the passages in Credner’s Zin. 
in das N. T. pp. 511, 512). This mis- 
take shows how little was known of 
Clement’s genuine Epistle even by the 
ablest and most learned medieval writers 
in the West. 
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Clement, we may say that he was regarded as ¢he interpreter of the Apo- 
stolic teaching and the codifier of the Apostolic ordinances. 


In dealing with Ignatius and Polycarp I sought for some one term, 
which might express the leading conception of either, entertained by 
his own and immediately succeeding ages. I was thus led to describe 
Ignatius as ‘the Martyr’ and Polycarp as ‘the Elder.’ It is not so 
easy to find a corresponding designation for Clement. The previous 
examination will have shown that the traditional Clement is in this 
respect an exaggeration of the historical Clement, but the picture is 
drawn on the same lines. The one digests and codifies the spurious 
apostolic doctrine and ordinances, as the other combines and co-ordi- 
nates their true teaching. Again, the practical side of his character and 
work, as we have seen, corresponds to the doctrinal. From this point 
of view he may be regarded as the moderator between diverse parties 
and tendencies in the Church. In both respects he is a harmonizer. 
‘Yet the term is hardly suitable for my purpose, as it unduly restricts the 
scope of his position. But he stands out as the earliest of a long line 
of worthies who, having no authority in themselves to originate, have 
been recognized as interpreters of the Apostolic precepts ‘once de- 
livered,’ and whom it is customary to call the ‘ doctors’ of the Church. 
By right of priority therefore Clement is essentially ‘the Doctor.’ 
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Notices of the Persecution under Domitian 
and of the 
Family of Flavius Clemens. 


Dion Cassius /izs¢. Ixvil. 14. 


~~ Aw y » Lad 
Kav 7@ ad7@ cre addous Te TohNovs Kat TOY Pdaoviov 
, e , / >] \ » \ an s 
KAynmevta viratevovta, Kalmep avesiov ovTa Kal yuvatka Kat 
ust A c A a4 , + , 
auTnv ovyyevn €avtov Praoviay AopitiAdav Exovta, KaTe- 
odhakev 0 Aopuitiavds. emnvéxOn 6€ dudow eyxdnpa abed- 
nan QA ral 
TyTOS, UP Hs Kal adAot €s TA TOV “lovdaiwy en eEoKéddoOvTES 
\ 4 ‘\ ec A  ] , e Q lal Lal 
Toot KaTedikdo Onoay, Kal ot wev ameJavov, ot dé TaV your 
> ~ 5 , e \ , c 7 lA > 
ovaotav eatepyOnoav: 1 dé Aopitiddta viepwpicOn pdvov és 
: \ A \ A - n 
Havdarepiav. Tov 6€ 679 TaBpiwva Tov peta Tod Tpatavovd 
¥ , , » \ a ¢ \ x 
ap€avra, KaTnyopynevra Ta TE adda Kat ota ot modhol Kat 
4 \ ld b) , 3! , Sse nN \ , 
ott. Kat Onpious eudyeTo, améxTewev. ef @ TOV Kal Ta pd- 
> \ > ~ ce \ , »” YY c ‘2 > ‘\ 
iota opyynv avt@ uT0 Povou Eecyev, OTL UTAaTEVOVTA aUTOV 
> Ni +3 \ SEUA \ , > , la 
és 70 ANPavoy emi Ta veaviokevpaTa wvopacpeva Kalecas 
ral a 
héovTa amoxrewvar péyav HvdyKace, Kal Os ov pdvov ovdEev 
> 4 2) \ ‘ 3 tf > \ , 
ehupavin adda Kal EVaTOYWTATA GVTOV KATELPyYaTaTo. 


For the bearing of this passage see the investigations, pp. 33 sq, 81 sq, above. 


Meuito Afol. ad M. Antonin. (Euseb. HZ. £. iv. 26). 


/ / > , c , , > 
Movo. wévtav avarcicbévtes ud Twov BacKdvev av- 
4 \ > e lal > Lad Bs , > , 
Opdtwv tov Kal yas ev SiaBohn Kataotnoat éyov 7OE- 
/ \ , > Diaes \ A a / 
A\noav Népwv Kat Aoperiavos' ap wy kat TO THS TUKOparTias 
> 4 7 \ \ , e “~ i“ 
ddoyw ournfeia mepi Tovs TowovTovs punvar oupBEeByKe 
“~ 5 \ x > / ¥ ec \ > ~ , 
Wevdos. ahha THY exeivwv ayvoray ot col evoeBels TaTEpEs 
lal / 
ernvopOadcarvto, modddKis Tohdots emumdynEavtes eyypadas, 
OGOL TEPL TOVTWY VEewTEpioal ETOAUNT AY. 
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TERTULLIANUS Afol. 5. 
Temptaverat et Domitianus, portio Neronis de crudelitate; sed qua 
et homo, facile coeptum repressit, restitutis etiam quos relegaverat. 


Again elsewhere, ae Pall. 4, he uses the expression ‘Subneronem,’ apparently 
referring to Domitian. See above, p. 81, note 4. 


4. 
LaAcTANTIUS de Mort. Persec. 3. 


Post hunc [Neronem], interjectis aliquot annis, alter non minor 
tyrannus ortus est; qui cum exerceret injustam dominationem, subjec- 
torum tamen cervicibus incubavit quam diutissime, tutusque regnavit, 
donec impias manus adversus Dominum tenderet. Postquam vero ad 
persequendum justum populum instinctu daemonum incitatus est, tunc 
traditus in manus inimicorum luit poenas. 


5. 

EUSERIUS Chronicon 11. p. 160, ed. Schone. 

Dometianus stirpem Davidis interfici praecepit, ne quis successor 
regni Judaeorum maneret. Refert autem Brettius, multos Christia- 
norum sub Dometiano subiisse martyrium; Flavia vero Dometila et 
Flavus Clementis consulis sororis filius in insulam Pontiam fugit 


(fugerunt?) quia se Christianum (Christianos?) esse professus est 
(professi sunt?). 


This notice is placed after Ann. Abr. 2110, Domit. 14. 

The text is confused in the Armenian Version, of which this Latin is a translation. 
Tt must be corrected by the texts of Syncellus (see below, p. 110 sq) and of Jerome 
(see below, p. 108). 


(o 
Eusesius Hist. Eccl. ii. 17, 18, 19, 20. 

17. TodAjv ye pay eis TodAods eriderEdpevos 0 Aope- 
Tiavds wpoTnTa, ovK Odiyov Te TaV emt “Pouns evTaTpLoay 
Te kal émuojpwv avdpav mAnOos ov per Evrdyou Kpicews 

lal ¥ a c 
kreivas, puptous Te ahdovs emupavets avdpas Tais vrep THY 
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5 , , ~ \ La) “A 3 ~ ; lal 
evopiay (nuidoas puyats Kat Tats Tav ova.wy aoBodats 
> / lal -~ 4 , \ 4 
dvaitiws, TekevT@v THS Népavos OeoeyOpias te Kat Oeopayias 
\ lal a 
Suddoyov éavtov KateaTHoaTO. SevTEpos SyTa TOV KAP Nav 
, A lal lal 
dvekiver Swwypov, KaltEep TOU TaTpos avToU Oveorac.avod 
na» 
pnoev Kal” nuav atomov emwoycarTos. 
> , la / ‘\ 3 , wa ‘\ 
18. “Ev tovtm Karéyer Ndyos Tov amdaTo\oV apa Kat 
S \ > id A ~ , = , A“ b) \ 
evayyeioTny “lwdvyny ete T@ Bio evduatpiBovra THs eis TOV 
Jetov Noyov evexev paptupias Idtpov oikety Katadicac Ojvat 
xX nw 4 , e la an ~~ 
THY VaoOV. Yypdhav yé ToL oO Kipynvatos wept THs YHhov THs 
\ > yz ; lal 
KAT TOV GVTixpLaTOV Tpoonyopias Pepomeryns ev TH lwdvvov 
Xi , ay. x , > A ND. B A 5 , lal 
eyoneryn “Amroxadviper, avtats ovddaBais ev méeuTT@ Tw 
\ lal 
Mpos Tas aipecers TaVTA TEpt TOV Iwdvvov dyno” 

el Aé EAE] ANADANAON EN TM NYN KAIPO KHPYTTECOAI 
TOYNOMA AdYTOY, Al’ EKEINOY AN EPpE€O@H TOY KAl THN ATIO- 
KAAYYIN EWPAKOTOC. OYAE FAP TPO TOAAOY YPONOY EWPAOH, 
BANA cyeAON ETT! THC HMETEPAc FENEdc TIPOC TG TEAE! TAC 
Aometianofy apyfc. 

> lal \ ¥ \ \ , c “ e 

Eis TOTOUTOV O€ apa KaTa Tovs SnAoUpEvoUS  THS NME- 

, , , , 4 \ \ x A 
Tépas Tiatews Suehapme SidacKadia, Ws Kat TovS amobev TOU 
Ka? nuas Adyov cvyypadets uy amoKynoaL Tals avTor 

\ > ~ 
iaTopiais TOV TE SiwyLov Kal TA EV AVT@ papTUpia Tapa- 
y > 
Sovvar. olye Kal TOY Kalpov er axpiBes EreanpyVarTO, EV 
c) “A \ 
ereu mrevteKaroekat@ Aopetiavod preva theloTwv eTépwv Kal 

Af > “ al 
®daviav Aopeti\d\ay totropyoav7es, €€ adehfys yeyoruiar 

(4 / (aa “A , 3 oN e , c , 
Pavlov Ki\jpevtos, Evds Tav THviKdde ert “Pdyns vrdTwr, 
Ts eis Xpiorov paptupias evecev eis vyoov Tovtiay Kara, 
Tyswptay deddcOar. 

19. Tov & avrov Aopetiavod tovs amo yévous Aavid 
dvaipeta Oar mpoard€artos, Tadavos Katéxyer Mdyos TOV alpe- 
TUKOY TWas KaTYyopHoa TaV droydvev “lovda (TovToY dé 
> lal lal c > \ 
clvat dde\pov Kata odpKa TOV TwTHpOS), ws amo ‘yEvous 
Tvyyavovtwv Aavid, Kal ws avTov ovyyéveay TOU Xpiorov 

/ a \ A \ / @Q 7 , ¢€ 
dhepovtav. tavta S€ Sndrot Kata héEw ade Tas éywv oO 


“Hyyourmos’ 
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20, €TI A€é TEpIAcaNn of Amo féNoyc TOY Kypioy yiwnol 
ToyAa TOY KATA CapKA AEFOMENOY AYTOY AAEAMOY, OFC EAH- 
AaTOpeycan ac €k rénoyc Ontac Aayid. ToyTtoye A’ 6 ioyd- 
KaToc Hrare mpdc AomeTianon Kaicapa’ é€doBelTo fap THN 
TAPOYCIAN TOY Xpicto¥, wc KAl “‘Hp@AHc* Kal ETHPWTHCEN 
aytoyc ei €k Aayid eicl, KAl @MOAOPHCAN’ TOTE ETHPOTH- 
CEN AYTOYC MOCAC KTHCEIC EYOYCIN, H TIOC@N YPHMATWN 
KYPIEYOYCIN’ O1 Aé E1TON AMMOTEPO! ENNAKICYIAIA AHNAPIA 
YTAPYEIN AYTOIC MONA, EKACTW AYT@N ANHKONTOC TOY HMI- 
CeMc. KAl TAYTA OYK EN ADrYPloIC EackoN EYEIN, AAN EN 
AIATIMHCEl FAC TAEOPWN TPIAKONTA ENNEA MONON, €Z GN 
KAl TOYC dpoyc ANAMEPEIN, KA AYTOYC AYTOYPFOYNTAC 
AlatpégecOal. eita AE Kal TAC yelpac Tac EayT@n eTI- 
AEIKNYNAl, MAPTYPION TAC AYTOYPriac THN TOY CwMaATOC 
CKAHPIAN Kal TOYC ATO TAC cyNeyofc Epraciac ENatoTy- 
TOOENTAC ET] T@N IAIWN YEIPON TYAOYC TAPICTANTAC. 
EPMTHOENTAC AE Trepl TOY Xpictoy Kal TAC BaciAElac ayTo¥, 
OMOIA TIC E1IH KAl TOL KAl TOTE PANHCOMENH, AGCON AOYNAI 
OC OY KOCMIKH MEN OYA ETIrEeloc, EMOYPANIOC AE KAI 4f- 
reAIKH TYrYANEl, ETI] CYNTEAEIA TOY AI@NOC PENHCOMENH, 
OTHNIKA €AOMN EN ADZH KPINE] Z@NTAC KAl NEKPOYC, Kal 
ATOAMCE! EKACTM@ KATA TA ETITHAEYMATA AYTOY. Ed’ OIC 
MHAEN AYT@N KATECN@KOTA TON AOMETIANON, AAAA KAL OC 
EYTEADN KATAMPONHCANTA, EAEYOEPOYC MEN AYTOYC ANEINAI, 
KATATIAYCAI AE AIA TIPOCTATMATOC TON KATA TAC EKKAHCIAC 
AIWPMON. TOYC AE ATIOAYOENTAC HPHCACOHAI TON EKKAHCION, 
@C AN AH MApTyYpac OMOY KAI ATO FENOYC ONTAC TOY Kypioy, 
FENOMENHC AE EIPHNHC MEYPI Tpalanof TAaApamMEINAal AYTOYC 
TG Bio. 


lal \ ©. € \ 
TavTa pev 0 Hynoummos. ov pny adda kal o Teptud- 
‘\ “ lal 
Auavos TOV Aopetiavov ToLavTny TETOinTaL pYHENV" 


TETIEIPAKE! TIOTE KAI AomeTIANOC TAYTO TOIEIN EKEING, 
mépoc ON TAC Népwnoc dmdtHtoc. AAXN oimal, &TE EYWN 
TI CYNECEWC, TAYICTA ETAYCATO, ANAKAAECAMENOC Kal OYC 
éZ[eA]HAAKEL. 
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A \ 4 \ , 4 5 , 
peta O€ Tov Aopetiavoy mevTeKaidea erecwW €mLKpaTi)- 
4 \ > s , A ‘\ 
cavta, Nepova tHv dpynv diadeEapevov, kabatpeOnvar pev 
x “A “A A A A 
tas Aoperiavod Tysds, emavedOew dé emi Ta oiKEta peTa TOV 
N \ 55.2 > A \ 

Kal Tas ovolas amohaPetyv Tods adikws e€ehnhapevous, 7 ‘Po- 
, , \ 7 e wn e A 
patwv avyKkhytos Bovlyn Wydilerau tatopovow ot ypady Ta 

4 ‘ , A Ss 
KaTa TOUS xpdvous mapaddrTes. TdTE dy OvY Kat TOV a7O- 
> > A Lal \ \ lal A 

oTodov "ladvyny aro THS KaTAa THY VHOOY huyHs THY ETL THS 
> , PS) \ > x , ¢ a > cy) 3 ld 
Edéoov SiatpiByv aedynpévar 0 Tov Tap HW apxatwv 
Tapadidwat dyos. 

The passage at the close of the 18th chapter is translated by Rufinus; ‘quinto- 
decimo anno Domitiani principis cum aliis plurimis ab eo etiam Flaviam Domitillam 
sororis filiam Flavii Clementis unius hinc ex consulibus viri ob testimonium, quod 


Christo perhibebat, in insulam Pontiam nomine deportatam.’ 
For the passage in Tertullian see above, p. 103. 


ie 
Hirronymus LZ fist. cviii. 7 (Op. 1. p. 695). 


Delata ad insulam Pontiam quam clarissimae quondam feminarum 
sub Domitiano principe pro confessione nominis Christiani Flaviae 
Domitillae nobilitavit exilium, vidensque cellulas, in quibus illa longum 
martyrium duxerat, sumtis fidei alis Ierosolymam et sancta loca videre 
cupiebat. 


Jerome is here giving an account of the travels of Paula (A.D. 385). The date of 
the letter itself is A.D. 404. 
There is a v. 1. ‘insulas Pontias’; see above, p. 50, note I. 


8. 


Hieronymus Chronicon (1. p. 163, Schone). 
Ann. Abr. 2112, Domit. 16. 


Domicianus eos qui de genere David erant interfici praecipit, ut 
nullus Iudaeorum regni reliquus foret. Scribit Bruttius plurimos 
Christianorum sub Domiciano fecisse martyrium, inter quos et Flaviam 
Domitillam Flavii Clementis consulis ex sorore neptem in insulam 
Pontianam relegatam, quia se Christianam esse testata sit. 
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9. 
THEODORET Grae. Affect. Cur. ix (Op. Iv. p. 931, ed. Schulze). 
lol Nad A A Lal 5 ~ 
Tov Térpov éxetvos [0 Népwy]| Kat tov Tlav\ov aveihev: 
~ al , ‘ 4 > > 
adN ov Evvavethe Tots vopoberats Tovs vopovs’ ovK Oveo- 
, > , > id XN lal lal > 
macvavoes, ov Tiros, ov Aometiavos, Kal TavTa TodXoOtsS KAT 
lal lal \ 
avTov Kal TavTodaTols ypnadpevos mnXavyact. odhous 
yap On TovTOVs aotalopevous TH Oavdtw tapérepipe, TAaVTO- 
Savats Kohac7npiwy idéaus ypnodmevos. 


KO; 


Mart. Ion. Antiocn. 1 (Jenat. and Polyc. 1. p. 474): 

aA > , \ , ~ , ‘ “A 

os | "Iyvarios| Tovs maar yeyrwvas wots Tapayayav TOV 
Todhav emi Aopetiavov Siwypav, Kabdrep KuBepvyTns aya- 
06s, T@ oak THS TpoTEvXHS Kal THS vnoTEias, TH TUVEXELG 
THs SiacKahlas, TO TOVY TO TVEYPATLKO, TpOos THY CadnV 
THS avTeKempevyns avretyey Suvdpews, SedovKaS py TWA TOV 
> , aA > , > , 
oluyowdxwv 7 aKepatoTépwv aroBddy. 


hy 


JoaNNES MALALAS Chronographia x. p. 262 (ed. Bonn.). 

"Ent 8€ rys avrov Bacirelas Suwypos Xpiotiavev éyevero: 
dots Kal TOV aytov “Iwdvynv Tov Oeddoyov avyveyKev ev TH 
e , x > / 3 , \ , A > ~ > 
Popn Kai e&jtace avtov. Kal Oavpdoas Tov avtov dmo- 

, \ , > , DieaN / > ~ > 
oTohov THY codiav amédkvoev avtov dOpa amedOeiv eis 
"Edecor, eitav atta, “AmeMMe Kal yovyacov, d0ev 7rOes. 
Kat €dovdopyOn Kat eEwpirev avrov eis Idtpov. ‘toddovds 

\ ¥ \ > , 9 A > 7, A 
dé ahdous Xpiotiavovs éTyswpyoato, wate puyew e& avtav 

a \ 
tn Oos eri Tov IIdvtov, kakas Ba&itrios 0 aodhos ypovoypados 
ouveypdibato KaT avT@v. 


See above, pp. 48 sq, 87. 
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i Re 


“es 


CHRONICON PASCHALE I. p. 467 sq (ed. Bonn.). 
b) e a) \ \ 
Ivd. €. uy’. vm. Aopetiavod Adyovotov 76 wy’ Kal PaBiov 
KAyevT0s. 
‘\ ‘\ \ 
Aevtepos peta Népwva Aopetiavos Xpistiavovs €di- 
w&ev. 
>) 3 >’ A ‘\ 
Ev avtov dé kal 0 dmdaToXos “Iwavyns eis Matpov 
bd , A la ~ \ b) , e 12 
efopilerar THv vyoov, evOa THY aroKddupw éwpaKevar 
héyerat, ws Onhotv Kipnvatos. 
\ AY lal 
Aopetiavos Tovs azo yévous Aavid avatpeto0ar tpoo- 
la y , , PS) LO A“ “A 3 vA 
crafev, wa py Tis Siapeivn Suddoyos THs TaV “lovdatwr 
Bacukns pudjs. 
1v6. ©’. WS. UT. “Aompevdrov kal Aatepavov. 
e fax) wks , \ ‘ ‘ \ 
Iaropet 0 Bpovrtios todkNovs Xptotiavovs Kata TO 
LO €Tos AopeTiavov pemapTupyKevan. 
e ~ > A 
"Id. C. uc’. um. Aoperiavov Avyovotov 70 Ww Kal KAypevtos 
70 B’. 

The three years intended are A.D. 93-95. The 14th year of Domitian began 
Id. Sept. A.D. 94. The names of the consuls for A.D. 93 are wrongly given. They 
were Collega and Priscus (or Priscinus); see Tac. Agric. 44. The consuls for 
A.D. 94 were Asprenas and Lateranus, as here named. In the following year, A.D. 95, 


Domitian and Flavius Clemens were consuls together for the first and only time. It 
was the 17th consulate of Domitian, and the 1st of Clemens. 


a: 
GEORGIUS SYNCELLUS Chronogr. p. 650 (ed. Bonn.). 


\ \ > \ / \ > A , 
Aoperiavos Tovs amd yévous Aavid dvaipetoOar mpoce- 
taker, va py Tis “lovdaiwy Bacduxov yevous amoderpOn. 
e \ , , r \ 297 \ 
Ovtos peta Nepwrva devTEPOS X pioTLavous edlw€e, KQL 
*Iwdvynv tov Peoddyov amohw év Ildtpw rH vyow Tepio- 
t] ti ak it ek ed OE 
»” \ > 4 ee. ¢ c 9 > as 
pioev, 0a THY atroKaAdviy Edpaker, Ws 0 ayvos Etpyvatos 
\ Vw n > , A , 
dynou modo b€ Xpiotiavev euapTvpnoav Kata Aomeriavor, 
c , lal e Af 
ws 0 Bpérrios ioropet’ év ois Kal Pdaovia Aoperiida e€a- 
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Sekdr) KArjpevtos Pdaoviov vratiKod ws Xptotiavy eis v7y- 
/ , > / , c XN lal 

cov Ilovriay duyadeverar, avtos te KiXruns vrép Xpiorov 

avaipetrar. TovTov dé Xrépavds Tis TMV amedevbepav eis TH 

\ x , > , r / > eae \ 

Tpos Tov deoToTHY Evvoia Kiypevta evedpevaras Tov Aope- 

Tuavoy avel\e, TYULNS TE Tapa THS GvyKhyTov HEWIn ws 

¥ c 

atoyous “Pwpatous amad\a€as. 


14. 
GrorGius HamartToLus Chronicon ii. 131 (Patrol. Graec. cx. p. 517, 
ed. Migne). 
> +} ea lal 
E@’ od [Aopertiavod |] Tydeos 6 amdctodos Kai ’Ov1n- 
oywLos euaptupycav, Kat “Iwdvyys oO 
\ > , A 4 5 / 
Mio7ys ev Hdtuw TH vyow e€opilerar. 


Oeddoyos Kal Evayye- 
y, vy 


ne 


De SS. Nereo, ACHILLEO, Domiritya, ETC. (Act. Sanct. Bolland. 
Maius Ill. p. 4 sq.). 


§ 9. unc Nereus et Achilleus perrexerunt ad S. Clementem epis- 
copum et dixerunt ei; Licet gloria tua tota in Domino nostro Iesu Christo 
sit posita et non de humana sed de divina dignitate glorieris, scimus 
tamen Clementem consulem patris tui fuisse germanum; hujus soror 
Plautilla nos in famulos comparavit, et tunc quando a domino Petro 
apostolo verbum vitae audiens credidit et baptizata est, et nos simul 
secum et cum filia Domitilla sancto baptismate consecravit. Eodem 
anno dominus Petrus apostolus ad coronam martyrii properavit ad 
Christum et Plautilla corpus terrenum deseruit. Domitilla vero filia ejus, 
cum Aurelianum illustrem haberet sponsum, a nostra parvitate didicit 
sermonem quem nos ex ore apostoli didicimus, quia virgo, quae propter 
amorem Domini in virginitate perseveraverit, Christum mereatur 
habere sponsum, etc. 


16. 


Suetonius Domitianus 15, 17. 


15. Denique Flavium Clementem patruelem suum, contemptissimae 
inertiae, cujus filios, etiam tum parvulos, successores palam destinaverat, 
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et, abolito priore nomine, alterum Vespasianum appellari jusserat, 
alterum Domitianum, repente ex tenuissima suspicione tantum non in 
ipso ejus consulatu interemit. Quo maxime facto maturavit sibi 
exitum... ‘ 

17. De insidiarum caedisque genere haec fere divulgata sunt. 
Cunctantibus conspiratis, quando et quomodo, id est, lavantem an 
coenantem, aggrederentur, Stephanus Domitillae procurator et tunc 
interceptarum rerum reus, consilium operamque obtulit. 


rz. 
QuinTILiaNus Just. Ovat. iv. prooem. 


Cum vero mihi Domitianus Augustus sororis suae nepotum delega- 
verit curam, non satis honorem judiciorum caelestium intelligam, nisi 
ex hoc oneris quoque magnitudinem metiar. Quis enim mihi aut mores 
excolendi sit modus, ut eos non immerito probaverit sanctissimus 
censor? aut studia, ne fefellisse in his videar principem ut in omnibus 
ita in eloquentia quoque eminentissimum? 


18. 
Puitostratus F7t. Apollon. viil. 25 (p. 170). 


"EdOovv S€ ot Peot Aoperiavov yoy THS Tav avOpwTeV 
, ¥ ‘ ‘ , ° aie» Y 
mpocdopias. eTuye pev yap Kdyjpevta amextoves avopa vra- 


®& 


\ 5 A A e “~ 5 , , \ 
TOV, @ THY adEeAdHY THY EavTOU €dEdWKEL, TpooTayha de 
ETTETTOLNTO TEpt THV TpiTnv n TETAPTHV npépav Tov ovov 
> , b} > x “A , , 5 , 
KaKELUNV €S avdpos powav? Yrépavos towvy amedevfepos 
nw A al ~ 
TAS yuvatkos, OV edOndov TO THS Suocynplas oXNLG, €lTE TOV 
teOveata evOupnbeis cite TavTas, wOppenae pev toa Tots éAEv- 
, > - 5 . A , , ’ c / “~ 
Bepwrarous A@nvators ért TOV TUpavvoY, Eidos 5 vpelpas TH 
THS apiotepas mHXEL Kal THY xElpa emideopots avahaBav 
otov KATEDYULAV QTLOVTL TOU dukaaTnplouv tpocedOav, Agopat 
» lal , \ \ ¢ \ e > -: 
gov, edn, Bactred, povov, peyata yap vmép oY aKovo7n. 
ovK aTra€uwioavTos O€ TOU TUPAVVOVU THV aKpoac tw atro\aBav 
- Yaa > \ > “~ ce \ 4 > , > € 
auToV €s TOV avdpova, ov 7a Bactieva, Ov réOvnKer, elzrev, 0 
a , r 4 c \ ¥ : 5 > ¥ & > Lf 
TONELLWTATOS GOL KAnpns, ws ov overt, aAX eat ov eyo 
76 \ , c \ tae 4 , > b nw , 
olda, kat EvvTdtre €avTov emi oe. peya 8 avtov Bonoavros 
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ve ® ¥ , \ ec / ‘ \ 
TEpt WY HKOVGE, TETAPAYLEVHY TPOTTETwV O Lrépavos Kal Td 
Eidos THs eaxevacperns XELpos dvaoTacas SunKE TOU pnpod 
K.T.X. 

For dde\¢7v we should probably read ddeAgidhy ‘niece’, as Domitilla, the wife of 
Flavius Clemens, appears from other authorities to have been the daughter of 
Domitian’s sister; see above, p. 44. Zahn (Der Hirt des Hermas p. 45, note 4) sup- 
poses Philostratus to have confused her with her mother. 

The expression és dvdpds goray is sometimes translated ‘to go and join her 
husband’, i.e. ‘to put herself to death’; e.g. by Hausrath Meutest. Zeitsgesch. 111. 
p- 301, Renan Zes Evangiles p. 296, note 5, and others. Erbes (Jahrb. f. Prot. 
Theol. 1V. p. 700 sq., 1878) rightly objects to this interpretation. It is untenable 
for two reasons. (1) It would require pds 7dr avdpa instead of és dvdpés. The definite 
article at all events is wanted. (2) The verb ¢ovray signifies ‘to go to and fro,’ and 
could not signify ‘to depart.’ On the other hand it is used especially in the sense ‘to 
have intercourse with’; see Steph. Thes. s.v. go:ray (ed. Hase and Dind.). It must 
therefore mean ‘to marry another husband,’ as it is correctly taken by Zahn (2. c.), 
Lipsius (Chronol. p. 156), and Hasenclever (p. 235). 


19. 


TREBELLIUS PoLLIO Zyr. Trig. 12. 


Domitianus...dux Aureoli fortissimus et vehementissimus, qui se 
originem diceret a Domitiano trahere atque a Domitilla. 


20, 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA 1435 (II. p. 160, ed. Meyer). 


Qui colitis Cybelen et qui Phryga plangitis Attin, 
Dum vacat et tacita Dindyma nocte silent, 

Flete meos cineres. Non est alienus in illis 
Hector, et hoc tumulo Mygdonis umbra tegor. 

Ille ego, qui magni parvus cognominis heres 
Corpore in exiguo res numerosa fui; 

Flectere doctus equos, nitida certare palaestra, 
Ferre jocos, astu fallere, nosse fidem. 

At tibi dent superi quantum, Domitilla, mereris, 
Quae facis, exigua ne jaceamus humo, 


This epigram is headed ‘Domitilla Hectori’. It was, I suppose, the inscription 


placed on the grave of a Phrygian slave or freedman, to whom Domitilla had given 
a plot of ground for burial; see above, p. 41. 
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21° 


Corp. Inscr. Lat. vi. 948 (Vv. p. 172 Sq.). 


FL. DOMITILLA ‘FILIA . FLAVIAE . DOMITILLAE| 
DIVI . VESPASISANI.NEPTIS .FECIT. GLYCERAE.L.ET 





See also Orelli 776. This inscription was formerly in the Church of S. Clemente 
in Rome on the steps of the episcopal chair, but is now in the Vatican. Another 
fragment of an inscription, attached to this by Cittadini (see Mommsen ad /oc.), seems 
not to have any connexion with it. It contains, or did contain, the words 
CVRANTE . T. FLAVIO . ONESIMO . CONIVGI . BENEMER, whence Zahn (p. 48) and 
Lipsius (Chronol. p. 155) make this Onesimus the husband of ‘Domitilla filia’. But 
surely his wife would be Glycera, not Domitilla, if this were part of the same in- 
scription. 

Mommsen (Z. c.) takes ‘neptis’ as the genitive on account of the order. He thus 
gives to the wife of Fl. Clemens a daughter besides her two sons Vespasianus and 
Domitianus (see above, p. 21). Zahn takes it in the same way, and weds this fourth 
Fl. Domitilla to T. Flavius Onesimus. It seems to me simpler to suppose with De 
Rossi that the ‘filia’ is herself the wife of Clemens and granddaughter of Vespasian, 
her mother being Vespasian’s daughter Fl. Domitilla. 

Commenting on this inscription, Mommsen drew up a stemma of the Flavii, which 
contradicted all the authorities, Philostratus, Dion, Eusebius, and Quintilian alike, 
It seemed to myself ‘to have nothing to recommend it except the name of that truly 
great scholar’ (PAilippians p. 23). It was criticized by De Rossi (Budd. di Arch. Crist. 
1875, p- 70 sq), and has since been withdrawn by Mommsen himself (Corp. Znscr. 
Lat. Vi. 8942, p. 1187). 

The Flavia Domitilla of C. 7. Z. x. 1419 seems to be the wife of Vespasian. 


22. 


Corp. Inscr. Lat. vi. 8942 (p. 1187). 


BA Sr TAs 0 SACU Uae eae A 
TRIX.SEPTEM.LIBS 
DAW Lie Vv x Sp AS 1A Ne 
1 ASV Toke, 6 DOOM TET 1) 
VESPASIANI. NEPTIS. A; 
IVS . BENEFICIO. HOC. SEPHVLCRU>M FECI 
MEIS . LIBERTIS . LIBERTABVS . PO, STERISQ. 


See also Orelli-Henzen 5423. This inscription is now restored by Mommsen as 
follows: TATIA BAUCYL..[NUJ]JTRIX SEPTEM LIB[ERORUM PRONEPOTUM] DIVI 
VESPASIAN[I, FILIORUM FL, CLEMENTIS ET] FLAVIAE DOMITIL[LAE UXORIS EJUS, 
DIVI] VESPASIANI NEPTIS A[CCEPTO LOCO E]JUS BENEFICIO HOC SEPHULCRU[M] 
ETC. 

This restoration seems to me to be open to two objections. (1) The expression 
‘liberorum nepotum’ is awkward and unusual. (2) The words supplied are greatly 
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in excess of the available space. I should restore it [NV]TRIX . SEPTEM . LIB[ERO- 
RVM]. DIVI . VESPASIAN[I . ATQVE] FLAVIAE . DOMITILLAE. etc. This person had 
nursed two generations, the seven children of Vespasian and his grandchild Domitilla, 
just as we read of one Phyllis, who nursed not only his son Domitian but his grand- 
daughter Julia (Sueton. Domit.17). It is no objection to this interpretation that only 
three children of Vespasian are mentioned in history (see above, p. 19). The other 
four may have died in infancy. Indeed the long interval (ten years) between the 
births of Titus and Domitian suggests that there were other children born between 
them. Nor again is it any objection that in Suetonius (I. c.) Phyllis is mentioned as 
the nurse of Domitian. He would have more than one nurse. De Rossi (Aull. di 
Archeol. Crist. 1875, p. 67, note) so far agrees with Mommsen as to suppose that the 
inscription speaks of seven children of Fl. Clemens and FI. Domitilla. 


23. 
Corp. Inscr. Lat. vi. 16246 (p. 1836). 


SER . CORNELIO . IVLIANO . FRAT. 
PIISSIMO . ET . CAL|VISI]JAE . EIVS 
P. CALVISIVS . PHILO[TJAS . ET . SIBI 
EX. INDVLGENTIA . FLAVIAE . DOMITILL. 
IN. FR. P. XXXV.IN AGR. P. XXXxX. 


See also Orelli-Henzen 111. p. 72. Found at Tor Marancia, and published in the 
Bull. Inst. Arch. 1835, p- 155- 


1 


24. 
Corp. Inscr. Lat. vi. 5. 3468. 


GRATTE.C. F. DOMITILLAE 
[F]ILIAE . LENTINI . SABINI 
V . FORT. LEGT. ASCALON . 
CONIVG . SATRI . SILON 
IS. V. RELIG. PROMAGIST. 
NEPTI . VESPASIANI . IM 


This inscription is here printed as a warning. It was published by Vignoli De 
Columna Imperatoris Antonini Pit p. 318 (Romae 1705) among Jzscriptiones Variae. 
From this work it was extracted in a mutilated form by Reimar on Dion Cass. Ixvii. 
14 ‘Est et DOMITILLA . CONJVX . SATRI . SILONIS . NEPTIS . VESPASIANI . IM. apud 
Jo. Vignolium in Inscriptt. p. 318, quae an haec nostra esse potest, eruditiores judi- 
cent.’ From Reimar it passed into the hands of Lipsius Chron. pp. 155, 156, and of 
Zahn Hermas p. 48, who both entertain the question whether Domitian’s niece may 
not be here intended, and Satrius Silo have been her second husband after the death 
of Flavius Clemens, the former suggesting that he was perhaps the person whom 
Domitian (according to Philostratus, see above, pp. 40, 112) compelled her to marry. 
The inscription is spurious; see C. /. Z. VI. 5, p. 240%. It is included however in the 
collections of Muratori pccv. 4 and Orelli 2430 without misgiving. 
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PERIOD of nearly two centuries and a half elapsed since the 
Epistles of S. Clement of Rome were first published (a.D. 
1633) from the Alexandrian Ms, or as the editor describes it, ‘ex laceris 
reliquiis vetustissimi exemplaris Bibliothecae Regiae.’ In this mutilated 
condition the two epistles remained till a few years ago. The First 
Epistle had lost one leaf near the end, while the surviving portion 
occupied nine leaves, so that about a tenth of the whole had perished. 
The Second Epistle ended abruptly in the middle, the last leaves of the 
Ms having disappeared. It is now ascertained that the lost ending 
amounted to a little more than two-fifths of the whole. Moreover the 
Ms in different parts was very much torn, and the writing was blurred 
or obliterated by time and ill usage, so that the ingenuity of successive 
editors had been sorely exercised in supplying the lacune. 

After so long a lapse of time it seemed almost beyond hope, that the 
epistles would ever be restored to their entirety. Yet within a few 
months they were discovered whole in two distinct documents. The 
students of early patristic literature had scarcely realized the surprise 
which the publication of the complete text from a Greek ms at Con- 
stantinople had caused (A.p. 1875), when it was announced that the 
University of Cambridge had procured by purchase a Ms containing 
the two epistles whole in a Syriac Version. Of these three authorities 
for the text I proceed to give an account. 


1. Zhe Alexandrian Manuscript. 


The Alexandrian ms (A) of the Greek Bible was presented to King 
Charles 1 by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch first of Alexandria and then of 
Constantinople, and brought to England in the year 1628. It was 
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transferred from the King’s Library and placed in the British Museum, 
‘where it now is, in 1753. More detailed accounts of this ms will be 
found in the Introductions and Prolegomena to the Greek Testament 
(e.g. Tregelles Horne’s Introduction to the N.T. p. 152 sq; Scrivener 
Introduction to the N.T.p. 93 sq, ed. 3; C. R. Gregory Proleg. Tischend. 
Nov. Test. Graec. UW. p. 354 8q). It contained originally the whole of 
the Old and New Testaments, but both have suffered from muti- 
lation. This Ms is assigned by the most competent, authorities to the 
5th century (‘the beginning or middle of the 5th century...though it 
may be referred even to the fourth century and is certainly not much 
later,’ Scrivener p. 97; ‘the middle of the fifth century or a little 
later,’ Tregelles p. 155; ‘saeculi v ejusque fere exeuntis,’ Tischendorf 
p. ix, ed. 8; ‘saeculo quinto medio vel exeunte,’ Gregory p. 356). 
Hilgenfeld is alone in placing it, together with the Szvazticus, in the 
6th century ; Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. vit. p. 214 sq (1864), Ainleitung 
in das N.T. p. 793, Clem. Rom. Epist. Prol. p. xi, ed. 2. 

The two Epistles of Clement stand (fol. 159 a) at the close of the 
New Testament and immediately after the Apocalypse. The title of 
the First is mutilated, so that it begins ... c KopinOioyc a. It ends 
towards the bottom of fol. 168 a. col. 1; and below is written 


KAHMENTOCTIPOCKO 


PINOIOYCETTICTOAH 
A. 


The Second commences fol. 168 a. col. 2, without any heading. As 
the end leaves of the ms are wanting, this Second Epistle is only a 
fragment and terminates abruptly in the middle of a sentence, § 12 ovre 
67Av todto (fol. 169 b). Both epistles are included in the table of con- 
tents prefixed by the scribe to the ms, where the list of books under the 
heading H KAINH AIdOHKH ends thus: 


ATIOKAAYWIC[ 1d |NNOY 
KAHMENTOCE| TTICT ]OAH a 
KAHMENTOCE|TTICTOA |H B 
[om]oyBiBAla[ ...... ] 
YaAAMOICOAOMMNTOC 


1H 


As the edges of the leaves are worn in many places and the vellum 
is in other parts very fragile, words or parts of words have occasionally 
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disappeared. Moreover the use of galls by the first editor, Patrick 
Young, has rendered some passages wholly or in part illegible. In 
addition to this, a leaf is wanting towards the close of the First Epistle, 
between fol. 167 and fol. 168, § 57 av@ dv yap ydikouv...§ 63 vpas 
eipnvedoat. ‘The hiatus is detected by the numerals in ancient Arabic 
characters at the foot of the verso of each leaf, where 834 (fol. 167) is 
followed immediately by 836 (fol. 168)'. My attention was first called 
to this fact respecting the Arabic numerals by the late H. Bradshaw, 
the distinguished librarian of the Cambridge University Library ; and it 
has since been noticed by Tischendorf (p. xv). The first editor, Patrick 
Young, had said ‘Desideratur hic in exemplari antiquo folium inte- 
grum.’ Jacobson accounts for this statement by remarking, ‘ Forte 
codicem conferre contigit priusquam a bibliopego Anglico praescissus 
fuerat et in corio compactus,’ which was perhaps the case. It is strange 
however that the Arabic numerals, which set the question at rest, 
should have been so long overlooked. 

The Epistles of Clement were transcribed with tolerable but not 
strict accuracy, and the lacunze supplied for the most part with felicity, 
by the first editor, Patricius Junius (Patrick Young), a.p. 1633. But an 
editio princeps necessarily left much to be done. Collations were ac- 
cordingly made by Mill and Grabe; and Wotton, in preparing his 
edition (A.D. 1718), not only employed these collations, but also 
examined the ms itself. Lastly, Jacobson (1st ed., 1838) recollated it 
throughout and corrected many inaccuracies which had run through 
previous editions. Hitherto however, while facsimiles had been made 
of the text of the New Testament in this Ms by Woide (1786) and 
subsequently of the Old by Baber (1816—1821), nothing of the kind 
had been done for the Epistles of Clement, though here the ms was 
unique. But in the year 1856 Sir F. Madden, the keeper of the mss 
at the British Museum, in answer to a memorial from the Divinity 
Professors and others of Oxford and Cambridge and by permission of 
the Trustees of the Museum, published a photograph of this portion of 
the ms. Hiulgenfeld, when he first edited these epistles (1866), seems 
to have been unaware of the existence of this photograph, though it had 
appeared ten years before; but in a foreigner this ignorance was very 
excusable. Where the ms has not been injured by time or by the 
application of galls, the photograph was all that could be desired ; but 
passages which have suffered in this way may often be read accu- 


‘ The numbering is carried through  (p. x) misreads the first figure (1 for 8) 
continuously from the Old Testament. and gives 134, 136. 
Hence the high numbers. Tischendorf 
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rately in the ms itself, though wholly illegible in the photograph. 
.For this reason Tischendorf’s reproduction of these epistles, published 
in his Appendix Codicum Celeberrimorum Sinaitici, Vaticani, Alexandrini 
(Lips. 1867), was not superfluous, but supplied fresh materials for a 
more accurate text. Before I was aware that Tischendorf was engaged 
upon this facsimile, I had with a view to my first edition procured a new 
and thorough collation of the text of these epistles through the kindness 
of the late Mr A. A. Vansittart, who at my request undertook the work ; 
and we found that notwithstanding the labours of previous editors the 
gleanings were still a sufficient reward for the trouble. On the ap- 
pearance of ‘Tischendorf’s facsimile, I compared it with Vansittart’s col- 
lation, and found that they agreed in the great majority of instances 
where there was a divergence from previous editors (e.g. in the reading 
tis apxetos efevretv § 49, where the printed texts had previously read 
tis apxet ws Set etretv). In some readings however they differed: and 
in such cases I myself inspected the Ms (repeating the inspection at 
three different times, where the writing was much defaced), in order to 
get the result as accurate as possible. ‘Tischendorf’s text contained 
several errors, which however were for the most part corrected in the 
preface. A few still remained, of which the most important is duaxoviav 
(§ 35), where the Ms has d.avovay, as even the photograph shows. 

My first edition appeared in 1869. A few years later Tischendorf 
again edited these epistles under the title, Clementis Romani Epistulae ; 
Ad ipsius Codicis Alexandrini fidem ac modum repetitis curtis (Lipsiae 
1873). In his ‘prolegomena’ and ‘commentarius’ he discusses the 
points of difference between us as to the readings of the Alexandrian Ms. 
At his request our common friend, Dr W. Wright, had consulted the Ms 
in the more important and doubtful passages ; and in some points he 
decided in favour of Tischendorf, while in others he confirmed my 
reading. While preparing for my Appendix, which appeared in 1876, 
I again consulted the ms, where doubtful points still remained, and the 
results were given in that work. Lastly; in 1879 an autotype Facsimile 
of the Codex Alexandrinus (New Testament and Clementine Epistles) was 
published ‘ by order of the Trustees of the British Museum,’ and was 
followed later by the Old Testament. This is admirably executed, and 
all is now done for the deciphering of the Ms which photography can do. 
I congratulate myself on having had the criticisms on my work from a 
writer so competent in this department as Tischendorf; and probably 
the Alexandrian Ms has now by successive labours been deciphered 
almost as fully and correctly as it ever will be. It is a happy incident 
that this result was mainly achieved before the discovery of a second 
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Greek ms and of the Syriac Version furnished new data for the con- 
struction of the text. 

On the whole this Ms appears to give a good text. The short- 
comings of the scribe are generally such that they can be easily cor- 
rected ; for they arise from petty carelessness and ignorance, and not 
from perverse ingenuity. Thus there are errors of the ordinary type 
arising from repetition or omission, where the same letters recur, e.g. 
§ 2 apaprvycikaxor, § II etepoyvwpoc, § 12 vrorotoeyoo, § 17 Sopevov, 
§ 19 tarevodpovor, § 25 teAevtyKoToG, § 32 yuepac, § 35 pov, adeAdovo- 
cov, § 48 diaxpraxpiuret, § 50 paxaxapuot, 11 § 1 qovovv (for rovovovr), il § 9 
auwvtov (for atvovatwvtov), ii § 11 acvouk (for agovaovx): there is the usual 
substitution of wrong case endings, arising mostly from confusion with 
the context, e.g. § 3 tna, § 16 eAfovroa, § 19 adAac, § 32 Tov, § 43 KEKoo- 
pypevo, § 44 pewaptupnpevo.c, ll § I exovtec, li § 6 atxypadwora; there is 
now and then a transposition, e.g. § 4 €yAoo and diakndoo, § 39 cyTov 
tporoa for oytoo tpowov ; there are several paltry blunders of omission 
or miswriting or substitution, which cannot be classed under any of 
these heads, e.g. § 1 fevow, § 2 eorepvicpevor, ededeTo, rerornOynoewo, 
§ 3 d06y, areyadaxricer, § 8 Kaw ayiw, diehexPwpev, § 10 muoTI, § 15 ava- 
ornoopev, § 16 eWerat, § 20 Kpypata, § 21 Avxvov, eyKavywpevor ev, § 23 
eLaixvys, § 25 povoyevyc, diavever, § 29 apiov, § 30 ayvova, edenOn, § 33 
eyyour, § 34 ALrouvpyouy, § 35 Katadthuac, pirogeviay, eaBardrco, § 38 
TppeAeitw, § 41 ovvedyow, KatakwOyper, § 44 petogv, perayayere, § 45 
emitac$a1, otunto., § 51 okra, or, § 56 ovKoerar, § 57 otap, § 59 averrep- 
Ware, 11 § 7 av, 1, Owper, ii § g wouvtes; there is the occasional dropping 
of words owing to homceoteleuton or other causes, e.g. § 3 tno Kapduac, 
§ 5 dua, § 15 ra Aadowrta x.7.X., § 35 dia, and probably § 40 empedwo ; there 
is lastly the common phenomenon of debased and ungrammatical forms, 
eg. § I acdadny, § 14 aveBnv, § 18 tAvMEW, § 26 (comp. 11 § 8) capxar, 
§§ 1, 29 emexny, § 32 avtwv, § 40 vTeptatu, § 42 Kabeotavor, § 59 emuro- 
Onrynv, 11 § 1 eAmday, ii § 12 dyAoc, with several others, though in some 
cases they may be attributed to the author rather than the scribe. 
In these instances the correct text is generally obvious. But one or two 
deeper corruptions remain, e.g. § 2 pereXcovo, § 12 dwvyo, § 45 eradpor, 
and perhaps § 6 davaderKardipkau. 

This Ms also exhibits the usual interchanges of like-sounding vowels 
and diphthongs; of o and o, as § 48 efouoroynowpa, § 54 Ttorwo, ii § 4 
avtwv, and on the other hand, § 25 Baoralov, § 45 exroperv, il § 6 ovopeba; 
of » and 4, as § 1 aupvyndiove, kabtxovoar, § 4 nvAnocPncar, § 8 rpocrnbeo, 
§ 39 puxtipnlovew, § 47 mpooxAnceo, ii § 10 yAnKynv; of « and at, as § 14 
atmepopevov (for exaipopevov), § 6 ootawy, § 10 opawy, §§ 21, 52 vaove, 
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vavov, §§ 25, 26 opvatov, opvatov, § 39 erecer (for eraurer), § 4 maidiov, mardi 
(for wediov, rediv), §§ 2, 9, 18, 22, li § 3 eAauoa, eXouove, etc. (for éXeos, 
éhéous, etc.); and lastly, of « and «, eg. § 26 ro peyadwov Tyo erayye- 
Aevac, § 27 romoew for roow, § 40 Aetovpyeac, but § 41 Atroupyac 
and § 44 Acroupyeiac, § 2 etAccxpuven, but § 32 Wcxpur[wo] and ii. § 9 
thixptvove, § 14 ora for crave, but §§ 6, 44 epe for epic. In all 
such cases I have substituted the ordinary classical spelling: but when 
we call to mind that half a century later the heretic Marcus (Iren. Haer. 
i. 15. 1, Hippol. Ref vi. 49) founds a theory on the fact that cvyp con- 
tains five letters (ceirH) and Xpucros eight (ypelctoc), and that about 
this very time the Roman biographer confuses Xpucros and Xpyortos 
(Suet. CZaud. 25), we cannot feel at all sure that Clement might not in 
this respect have allowed himself the same latitude in spelling which we 
find in our-scribe. 

The contractions which I have noted in these epistles (besides the 
line over the previous letter as a substitute for the final v) are the follow- 
ing; anoc, anoy, etc., for avOpwros, avOpwrov, etc.; OYNOC, OYNOY, etc., 
for ovpavos, ovpavou, etc. ; MHP, TIpoc, etc., for maryp, marpos, etc.; MHD 
fOr yTyp; Oc, Gy, ete, KC, KY, etc.,. yc,’ Vy, ete, 1c, ly) etc, for Gens; 
Oeov, etc., Kuplios, Kuptov, etC., xpirros, xpioTov, etC., unoous, unoon, etc. 
(but, where Joshua is meant § 12, it is written in full); tNa, TNC, TINI, 
etc., for TVEUILA, Tvevpatos, Tvevpati, etc.; AAA for davetd ; \AHM for Lepov- 


carnu ; icX ($$ 4, 29, 43, 55) and IHA (§ 8) for expand. 


2. Constantinopolitan Manuscript. 


At the close of the year 1875 a volume was published at Constanti- 
nople, bearing the title : 

Tod év aylous watpos nuav KAxnpevtos émurxorov “Popys at dvo zpos 
KopwwOiovs émurtoAai. “Ex yxeipoypddov tis év Pavapiyn Kwvortaytwov- 
rodews BiBdrvofyKys Tod Ilavayiov Tadov viv mparov exdiddmevar tAnpes 
peta Tpodeyopevwov Kal onmemdoewv io Pioféov Bpvevviov pytporoXitrov 
Seppdv x.7.A. “Ev Kwvoravtwovmddva, 1875. 

[‘The ‘Two Epistles of our holy father Clement Bishop of Rome to 
the Corinthians ; from a manuscript in the Library of the Most Holy 
Sepulchre in Fanar of Constantinople ; now for the first time published 
complete, with prolegomena and notes, by Philotheos Bryennios, Metro- 
politan of Serrae. Constantinople, 1875’.| 

This important ms is numbered 456 in the library to which it 
belongs. It is an 8vo volume, written on parchment in cursive characters, 


[22 EPISTLES OF S. CLEMENT. 


and consists of 120 leaves. Its contents, as given by Bryennios, are as 
follows : 


fol. ra—32b Tod év adytors “Iwavvov tod Xpvocosrdopov civois THs 
mahads Kai kawys SuabyKys év rager VTopvyoTLKOD 
fol. 33 a—51 b BapvaBa émiorody. 
fol. 51 b—70a KArpevtos mpos KopiOiovs A’. 
fol. 70a—76a KAyjpevtos zpos Kopw6ious B’. 
fol. 76a—80b Avdayy tdv dWdexa “AtootoAwv. 
fol. 8ta—82a “Emrtody Mapias Kacoofodwv mpos tov ayov Kat 
iepopaptupa Tyvariov apxieticKxotov Ocourodews *AvTioxetas. 
fol. 82 a—120a Tod aylov Lyvatiov Oeovrodews ’Avtioxetas 
mpos Maptay 
mpos TpadXtavovs 
\ / 
mpos Mayvyatous 
mpos Tovs ev Tapod 
A red ‘\ ¢ 
mpos Piurrynoiovs wept Particpatos 
mpos PiradeAdets 
mpos Spupvatovs 
‘ , Cay A , 
mpos ILoAvKaprov éricKxorov Smvpvys 
mpos “Avtwoxels 
mpos “Hpwva duaxovov “Avtioxea 
mpos ‘Eqeoious 
\ ¢ , 
mpos Pwyatous. 


The genuine Epistle of Clement is headed KAyjpevros rpos KopwOiovs 
A’; the so-called Second Epistle likewise has a corresponding title, 
KAyjpevtos mpos KopwOiovs B’. At the close of the Second Epistle is 
written, Srixou x. pyta xe. At the end of the volume is the colophon ; 
"EreAcw6n pnvilovviw cis tas va’. ypéepavy’. “1d. 6. eros otpéd. yxeupt 
Agovros votapiov kat adeitov. The date a.M. 6564 is here given accord- 
ing to the Byzantine reckoning, and corresponds to A.D. 1056, which is 
therefore the date of the completion of the ms. 

A facsimile of a page of this manuscript is given in the plates of the 
Paleographical Society 2nd Series, no. 48 (1880). A full account of it, 
likewise containing a facsimile, will be found in Schaff’s Zeaching of the 
Twelve Apostles p. 1—7. 

It is strange that this discovery should not have been made before. 


1 This is the same work which is ment and ends with Malachi. Mont- 
printed in Montfaucon’s edition of S. faucon stops short at Nahum. For a full 
Chrysostom, VI. p. 314 sq. The treatise account see Bryennios Yzdache p. 109 sq. 
in this Ms contains only the Old Testa- 
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The Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople is attached 
to the Patriarchate of Jerusalem in that city, and therefore has something 
of a public character. It has moreover been examined more than once 
by learned men from Western Europe. A catalogue of its Mss, com- 
piled in 1845 by Bethmann, appeared in Pertz Archiv der Gesellsch. 
i. ailtere deutsche Geschichtskunde 1x. p. 645 sq.; but it does not mention 
this volume (see Patr. Apost. Op. 1. 1. p. xi sq., Gebhardt u. Harnack, 
ed. 2). Some years later, in 1856, M. Guigniant read a report of the 
contents of this library before the French Academy of Inscriptions, 
which is published in the Yournal Général de 0 Instruction Publique 
1856, XXV. p. 419; and again this ms is unnoticed. M. Guigniant 
seems to have attended chiefly to classical literature, and to have made 
only the most superficial examination of the Christian writings in this 
collection ;. for he says, somewhat contemptuously, that these mss 
‘unfortunately comprise little besides Homilies, Prayers, Theological 
and Controversial Treatises, written at times not very remote from our 
own,’ with more to the same effect (as quoted in the Academy, May 6, 
1876). Again, two years later, the Rev. H. O. Coxe, the Librarian of 
the Bodleian, visited this library and wrote a report of his visit (Report 
to H. M. Government on the Greek MSS in the Libraries of the Levant 
PP- 32, 75, 1858); but he too passes over this volume in silence. A 
serious iNness during his’ stay at Constantinople prevented him from 
thoroughly examining the libraries there. 

This Ms is designated I (‘TepoooAvputixos) by Bryennios, and by 
Hilgenfeld after him. But this designation is misleading, and I shall 
therefore call it C (Constantinopolitanus) with Gebhardt and Harnack. 

Facsimiles of C are given by Bryennios at the end of his volume. 
He has added a fuller account of the minor features of the MS ina 
later publication, Didache p. 93 sq. (1883), where also he gives (p. 103) 
Addenda and Corrigenda to the readings in his edition of Clement. 
The contractions are numerous and at first sight perplexing. It 
systematically ignores the « subscript or adscript with two exceptions, 
ll. § 1 tHe OeAjoe, ti. § g ev THL capKi Tavry (sic); it generally omits 
before consonants the so-called v éfeAxvorixov, though there are some 
exceptions (§ 27 AeAnOev rH, § 33 eorypiwev Kal, erracev THs, § 49 eoyev 
mpos, § 53 «lev mpos, elev Kupuos, § 55 eépAGev di ayarny, il. § 2 etrev 
oreipa); and it writes ov7w or ovrws capriciously. It is written with 
a fair amount of care throughout, so far as regards errors of tran- 
scription. In this respect it contrasts favourably with A, which con- 
stantly betrays evidence of great negligence on the part of the scribe. 
But, though far more free from mere clerical errors, yet in all points 
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which vitally affect the trustworthiness of a Ms, it must certainly yield 
the palm to the Alexandrian. The scribe of A may be careless, but 
he is guileless also. On the other hand the text of C shows manifest 
traces of critical revision, as will appear in the sequel. 

But notwithstanding this fact, which detracts somewhat from its 
weight, it still has considerable value as an authority. More especially 
it is zudependent of A; for it preserves the correct reading in some 
instances, where A is manifestly wrong. I pass over examples of slight 
errors where one scribe might blunder and another might correct his 
blunder (e.g. § 1 €évois A, Eevns C; § 2 eorepricpevor A, evertepvicpevot C ; 
§ 3 ameyadaxticey A, aredaxrirey C; § 25 duavever A, diavier C3 § 35 
pirogeviay A, adirogeviav C). These are very numerous, but they prove 
nothing. Other instances however place the fact of its independence 
beyond the reach of doubt: e.g. § 2 per’ éA€ous (wereAavove) A, which is 
read peta d€ovs in C, where no divination could have restored the nght 
reading; § 3 kata tas éribuplas adtot THs tovnpas A, where critics with one 
accord have substituted tas zovypas for tHs wovnpas without misgiving, 
thus mending the text by the alteration of a single letter, but where the 
reading of C shows that the words rjs xapdias have dropped out in 
A after émuOupias; § 21 dua THs pwvAs A, where C has dua THs crys, as the 
sense demands and as the passage is quoted by Clement of Alexandria; 
§ 34 mpotpéretat (rpotperere) ovv nuas e& OdNS THS Kapdias em avTO m7) 
apyovs pate Tapepévous eivar ert wav epyov ayabov, where some critics 
have corrected éz’ avr@ in various ways, while others, like myself, have 
preferred to retain it and put a slightly strained meaning on it, but 
where C solves the difficulty at once by inserting ruorevovras after yuds 
and thus furnishing a government for é atta; § 37, where eveixtixwo, 
or whatever may be the reading of A, could not have suggested Extixds 
which appears in C. It follows from these facts (and they do not 
stand alone) that C is not a lineal descendant of A, and that the text 
which they have in common must be traced back to an archetype older 
than the 5th century, to which A itself belongs. 

On the other hand, the critical revision, to which I have already 
referred, as distinguishing the text of C when compared with that of A, 
and thus rendering it less trustworthy, betrays itself in many ways. 

(1) C exhibits Aarmonistic readings in the quotations. ‘Thus in § 4 
it has 76 Kuptw for 7G @ed in Gen. iv. 3 in accordance with the Lxx ; 
and again apxovra kat dicacrynv for Kpityv 7) ducaorynv in Exod. il. 14, also 
in accordance with the Lxx (comp. also Acts vii. 27). In § 13 it gives 
tovs Adyous for ta AOyia in Is. Ixvi. 2 in conformity with the Lxx. In 
§ 22 again it has tov éAwiovra for robs eAmiovras in Ps. xxxil. 10 after 
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the Lxx. In § 33, having before spoken of justification by faith and 
not by works, Clement writes r/ otv roujowpev, adeAol; apyjowpev azo 
THs ayaboroias; as read in A: but this sentiment is obviously sug- 
gested by Rom. vi. 1 sq, Té ody époduey; erypsévopey TH dpaptia x.7.X., 
and accordingly C substitutes ré otv épotyev for ti otv roujowper. In 
§ 34 Clement quotes loosely from Is. vi. 3 maca y xriows, but C sub- 
stitutes aoa 7 yh in accordance with the Lxx and Hebrew. Later 
in this chapter again Clement gives (with some variations) the same 
quotation which occurs in 1 Cor. li. 9, and C alters it to bring it into 
closer conformity with S. Paul, inserting @ before of@adpos and sub- 
stituting tots ayamdow for tots tropévovow, though we see plainly from 
the beginning of the next chapter that Clement quoted it with rots ézro- 
pevovow. In § 35, in a quotation from Ps. 1. 16 sq., C substitutes da 
aropatos for éxt ordpatos so as to conform to the Lxx. In § 36, 
where A reads ovopa kexAnpovoynkey, C has xexAypovopnkev dvowa with’ 
Heb. i. 4. In § 47 for atrot re kai Kyoa te cat ’"ArodXW, C substitutes 
éavtod kat “AroAAd Kat Kya, which is the order in 1 Cor. i. 12. 
Though A itself is not entirely free from such harmonistic changes, 
they are far less frequent than in C. 

(2) Other changes are obviously made from dogmatic motives. 
Thus in ii. § 9 we read Xpiotds 6 Kupwos 0 cwoas ypds, ov mev TO rpaOTov 
mvevpa, éyevero cape x.t.A. ‘This mode of speaking, as I have pointed 
out in my notes, is not uncommon in the second and _ third 
centuries ; but to the more dogmatic precision of a later age it gave 
offence, as seeming to confound the Second and Third Persons of the 
Holy Trinity. Accordingly C substitutes Aoyos for wvetdpa, ‘Jesus 
Christ, being first Word, became flesh,’ thus bringing the statement into 
accordance with the language of S. John. Again, in § 30 of the 
genuine epistle, rots xarnpapévors v0 Tov Meod, the words vze rod Oeod 
are omitted in C, as I suppose, because the scribe felt a repugnance to 
ascribing a curse to God; though possibly they were struck out as super- 
fluous, since they occur just below in the parallel clause tots yvAoynpe- 
vows uo TOU @eov. Again in § 12 ‘PaaB y ropvy, C reads “PacB y émAn- 
youevn Topvn, the qualifying word being inserted doubtless to save the 
character of one who holds a prominent place in the Scriptures. Under 
this head also I am disposed to classify the various reading in § 2, rots 
ehodiors TOD Mcod apxovpevor, where C reads tov Xprorod for rod @eod; but 
this is a difficult question, and I reserve the discussion of it till the 
proper place. In § 14 too the substitution of aipéoers for épuv is probably 
due to an orthodox desire to give definiteness to Clement’s condemna- 
tion of the factious spirit. 
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(3) But more numerous are the grammatical and rhetorical changes, 
i.e. those which aim at greater correctness or elegance of diction. These 
are of various kinds. (a) The most common perhaps is the substitution 
of a more appropriate tense, or what seemed so, for a less appropriate : 
e.g. § 1 Praocdypciobar for BAacdypynOjvas; § 7 ixerevovtes for ixerevoar- 
res; § 12 AeAdAnKas for eAdAnoas, eyeryOy for yéyovev; § 17 arevioas for 
arevilwv ; § 20 mpoopevyovtas for mpoomepevydzas; § 21 avawpet for 
aveXel; § 25 TeXevTHoavTos for TereAevTNKSTOS, TANpovpevou for memAnpw- 
pevov; § 35 vomimtre for vrérurtev; § 40 mpootayeior for mpooretay- 
pévos; § 44 éoriv for éorat, todtrevoapévous for roArtevopevous ; § 49 
dédoxev for Bwxev; § 51 ctacvacavrwy for cracaovtwr ; § 53 dvaBdvtos 
for dvaBai[vovros] ; ii. § 4 oporoyjowper for opooyaper ; il. § 7 bOeipwv 
for pOetpas ; ii. § 8 woujon for ror and Bonbet for BonOyoe. (>) The 
omission, addition, or alteration of connecting particles, for the sake of 
greater perspicuity or ease: e.g. § 8 yap omitted ; § 12 or... kat inserted ; 
§ 16 8¢ omitted ; § 17 ére dé omitted, and again de inserted ; § 30 Te...Kat 
inserted ; § 33 5¢ substituted for ovv; § 65 Kai omitted before dv’ avrod ; 
ii. § 2 8& omitted; ii, § 3 ov omitted; il. § 7 ovv omitted; 11. § 10 8 
substituted for yap. (c) The substitution of a more obvious preposition 
for a less obvious: e.g. § 4 azo for vo (twice), § 9 é&v TH AeToupyia for 
Sua THs Nevroupyias, § 11 eis adtov for éx avtov, § 44 wEpi Tod ovoparos for 
ért rou ovopatos. (ad) An aiming at greater force by the use of super- 
latives: § 2 ceBacpwrary for ceBacpiv, § 33 wappeyeféorarov for 
mappeyebes. (e) The omission of apparently superfluous words: e.g. 
§ 1 ddeAdol, vuav ; § 4 ovTws; § 7 «is (after SieAGwpev); § 8 yap (after £5); 
§ 11 rotT0; § 15 dd; § 19 Tas...yeveds (rovs being substituted) ; § 21 
npav ; § 30 a0; § 38 [jTw] «ac (if this mode of supplying the lacuna 
in A be correct), where the meaning of the words was not obvious ; 
§ 40 6 before tozos ; § 41 povn; § 44 avdpes (with the insertion of twes in 
the preceding clause); i. § 7 avrav; il. § 8 ev before tats xepowy (with 
other manipulations in the passage which slightly alter the sense) ; 
ii. § 8 peravoias: and (though much less frequently) the insertion of a 
word ; e.g. § 14 tov before aoeBA ; § 33 ayaGois (but conversely ayaijs is 
absent from C but present in A in § 30) ; il. § 1 rod before py dvros; ii. § 8 
ér. (jf) Alterations for the sake of an easier grammatical construction 
or a more obvious sense: e.g. § 2 tév tAnoiov for tots tAnaiov; § 4 70 
mpocwrov for 73 mporwrw ; § 15 evecav avtov for evetoavro atov; § 20 ex 
avris for éx’ airiv; ii. § 3 THs GAnOeias boldly substituted for 7 pos avtov 
on account of the awkwardness; ii. § 8 amrodAdByre for aroAdBwper. 
(g) The substitution of orthographical or grammatical forms of words, 
either more classical or more usual in the transcriber’s own age: e.g. 
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§ 6 dardv for dotéwv, § 15 edAdyouv for evAoyotcar, § 38 cioyOopev for 
elon AOapev, § 57 mpoeiAovto for mpoeiAavto, §§ 4, 6 pdov for pros, § 13 
tudov for ridos, édectre for eAeare, § 20 vyleay for vyelav, § 33 ayad- 
Nerae for ayadAatat, § 37 xpata for xpyra (but conversely, i. § 6 
xpnoOar for xpacbar), § 39 evavriov for evavtt, § 40 vmeptdry for vzep- 
tatw, § 50 Tapreca for tapeta (tapic), § 53 Mwof for Mwioy (and 
similarly elsewhere), § 65 émurd@nrov for émumobyryy, li. § 2 éxxaxopev 
for éyxaxdper, ii. § 5 amoxrévovtas (sic) for aroxrévvovras, i. § 7 metoetar 
for waGetrat, li. § 12 dvo for dvai, dHAn for djAos. So too eeppilwce, 
éppvoaro, pvddoppoel, for ekepince, époato, puvddAopoei ; Tpaos, mpadcrys, 
for pais, mpavtns; etc. And again C has commonly éavrod etc. for 
avtov etc., where it is a reflexive pronoun. In many such cases it is 
difficult to pronounce what form Clement himself would have used ; 
but the general tendency of the later Ms is obvious, and the scribe 
of A, being nearer to the age of Clement than the scribe of C by 
about six centuries, has in all doubtful cases a prior claim to atten- 
tion. (%) One other class of variations is numerous ; where there is an 
exchange of simple and compound verbs, or of different compounds of 
the same verb. In several cases C is obviously wrong; e.g. § 20 zapa- 
Bdoews for rapexBacews, petadidoacw for petarapadidoactw ; while other 
cases do not speak for themselves, e.g. § 7 éryveyxe for varyjveyxer, § 12 
exxpeunaoy for kpeuaon, § 16 are Oovtes for eXOdvtes, § 25 eyyevvarau for 
yevvarat, § 37 TeAovor for éritedovow, § 43 yKoAOVOyoar for éryKoovOycay, 
*§ 55 eéédwxav for wapéduxay, 1. § 1 arodaBety for AaBetv, li. § 12 épo- 
tnGeis for émepwrnfeis, but the presumption is in favour of the ms which 
is found correct in the crucial instances. (7) Again there are a 
few instances where C substitutes the active voice for the middle; 
§ 24 émetkvvor for erideikvutat, § 43 érdderke for érede(Earo, in both which 
the middle seems the more correct. In § 8 C has adéeAere for ddéderbe, 
but here the active appears in Is. 1. 16, the passage which Clement 
quotes. Conversely in § 38, éevrperéoOw the reading of C must be 
substituted for the solcecistic évtperérw which stands in A. 

In some passages, where none of these motives can be assigned, 
the variations are greater, and a deliberate change must have been 
made on the one side or the other. In these cases there is frequently 
little or no ground for a decision between the two readings from 
internal evidence; e.g. § 1 wepuordces for.reputtucets, § 5 epw for POovor 
(where however épw may be suspected as an alteration made to conform 
to the expression {jAov Kai épw just below), § 6 xarécxae for xaré- 
atpevev, § 8 Wuyys for kapdias, § 28 BraBepds for prapas, § 35 movypiav 
for avouiav, § 51 avOpwrov for Geparovta, § 55 varopvypara for vTovEly- 
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para. But elsewhere the judgment must be given against C; e.g. § 32 
tafe. for don, § 33 mpoeroysacas for rpodnurovpyyoas, § 41 mporevxov 
for evyav, § 47 adyarys for aywyjs (possibly an accidental change), § 53 
Seordrns for Oeparwv, § 56 Kupuos for Sikatos, ii. § 1 zovynpot for wypoi, 
ii. § 10 dvdravow, dvdravois, for dréd\avow, ardédavors: while in no 
such instance is A clearly in the wrong; for I do not regard § 41 evxapu- 
reirw A, evapeote(rw C, as an exception. And generally of the variations 
it may be said that (setting aside mere clerical errors, accidental trans- 
positions, and the like) in nine cases out of ten, which are at all deter- 
minable, the palm must be awarded to A’. 


The above account of the relation of C to A has received confirma- 
tion from two different quarters. 

(i) The Syriac Version, discovered since it was written, bears 
strong testimony in its favour. We shall see in the sequel that in nearly 
every case which is indeterminable from internal evidence this version 
throws its weight into the scale of A. 

(ii) The readings of C in other parts besides the Clementine 
Epistles have since been collated and they furnish an additional 
confirmation of my views. Thus we are now able to compare its 
readings in the Ignatian Epistles with the normal text as found in other 
mss; and they exhibit just these same features of a literary revision 
which we have discovered in the case of the Clementine Epistles (see 
Ten. and Polyc. 1. p. 110 sq). 


It will be unnecessary to give examples of the usual clerical errors, 
such as omission from homceoteleuton, dropping of letters, and so forth. 
Of these C has not more than its proper share. Generally it may be 
said that this Ms errs in the way of omission rather than of insertion. 
One class of omissions is characteristic and deliberate. ‘The scribe 
becomes impatient of copying out a long quotation, and abridges it, 
sometimes giving only the beginning or the beginning and end, and 
sometimes mutilating it in other ways (see §§ 18, 22, 27, 35,52). <A 
characteristic feature of this Ms also is the substitution of vets, var, 
etc., for ypeis, yuav, etc. I say characteristic; because, though the 
confusion of the first and second persons plural of the personal pro- 
noun is a very common phenomenon in most Mss owing to itacism, yet 


1 This estimate of the relative value xxxv, Il. p. xxx). Hilgenfeld takes a 
of the two Mss agrees substantially with different view, assigning the superiority 
those of Harnack (Zheolog. Literaturz., to C (ed. 2, p. xx; comp. Zeitschr. f. 
Feb. 19, 1876, p. 99), of Gebhardt (ed.2, Wiss. Theol. XX. p- 549 Sq-)- 

p- xv), and of Funk (Patr. Apost. 1. p. 
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in this particular case it is far too frequent and too one-sided to be the 
result of accident. The motive is obvious. When read aloud, the 
appeals in the letter gain in directness by the substitution of the second 
person. 

Instances will be given in the notes which show how at some 
stage in its pedigree the readings of C have been influenced by the 
uncial characters of a previous Ms from which it was derived: see §§ 2, 
21, 32; 49, 43: 

From the list of contents given above (p. 122) it will have appeared 
that the importance of this Ms does not end with Clement’s Epistles. 
All the interesting matter however has now been published. The 
various readings in the Epistle of Barnabas were communicated to Hilgen- 
feld for his second edition (1877) and have been incorporated by later 
editors of this epistle. The very important A:dayy tay dudexa’AtrootoAwy 
was given to the world by Bryennios himself (Constantinople, 1883); in 
which volume also he gives the various readings in the Swvoys for 
the portion which was published by Montfaucon (see above p. 122, 
note 1) and supplies the missing end. Lastly, for the Ignatian Epistles 
Bryennios supplied collations of this ms to Funk (Pair. Ajost. 1. p. 
xxix sq) and to myself (ez. and Polyc. 1. p. 110). 

In addition to the absolute gain of this discovery in itself, the 
appearance of the volume which I have been discussing is a happy 
augury for the future in two respects. 

In the first place, when a Ms of this vast importance has been for 
generations unnoticed in a place so public as the official library of a 
great Oriental prelate, a hope of future discoveries in the domain of 
early Christian literature is opened out, in which the most sanguine 
would not have ventured to indulge before. 

Secondly, it is a most cheering sign of the revival of intellectual 
life in the Oriental Church, when in this unexpected quarter an editor 
steps forward, furnished with all the appliances of Western learning, 
and claims recognition from educated Christendom as a citizen in the 
great commonwealth of literature. 


3. Syriac Version. 


A few months after the results of this important discovery were 
given to the world, a second authority for the complete text of the two 
epistles came unexpectedly to light. 

The sale catalogue of the mss belongmg to the late Oriental 
scholar M. Jules Mohl of Paris contained the following entry. 
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‘1796. Manuscript syriaque sur parchemin, contenant le N. T. 
(moins l’Apocalypse) d’apres la traduction revue par Thomas d’Heéraclée. 
...Entre l’épitre de S. Jude et l’épitre de S. Paul aux Romains, se trouve 
intercalée une traduction syriaque des deux épitres de S. Clément de 
Rome aux Corinthiens.’ 

It was the only Syriac ms in M. Mohl’s collection. 

The Syndicate of the Cambridge University Library, when they gave 
a commission for its purchase, were not sanguine enough to suppose 
that the entry in the catalogue would prove correct. The spurious 
Epistles on Virginity are found in a copy of the Syriac New Testament 
immediately after the Epistle of S. Jude taken from the Philoxenian 
version ; and it was therefore concluded that the two epistles in question 
would prove to be these. It seemed incredible that such a treasure as 
a Syriac version of the Epistles to the Corinthians, forming part of a 
well-known collection, should have escaped the notice of all Oriental 
scholars in France. It was therefore a very pleasant surprise to Mr R. 
L. Bensly, into whose hands the ms first came after its purchase, 
to discover that they were indeed the Epistles to the Corinthians. He 
at once announced this fact in a notice sent simultaneously to the 
Academy and the Atheneum (June 17, 1876), and began without 
delay to prepare for the publication of this version. 

To Mr Bensly’s volume, which, I trust, will appear no long time 
hence, I must refer my readers for a fuller account of this unique Ms and 
the version which it contains. It will be sufficient here to give those 
facts which are important for my purpose. 

The class mark is now Add. MZSS 1700 in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library. The Ms is parchment, 9} inches by 63, written in 
a current hand; each page being divided into two columns of from 37 
to 39 lines. It contains the Harclean recension cf the Philoxenian 
version of the New Testament; but, like some other mss of this 
recension, without the asterisks, obeli, and marginal readings. The 
books are arranged as follows: 

1. The Four Gospels. ‘These are followed by a history of the 
Passion compiled from the four Evangelists. 

2. The Acts and Catholic Epistles, followed by the Epistles of 
S. Clement to the Corinthians. 

3. The Epistles of S. Paul, including the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which stands last. 

At the beginning of the volume are three tables of lessons, one for 
each of these three divisions. 

Quite independently of the Clementine Epistles, this volume has the 
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highest interest; for it is the only known copy which contains the whole 
of the Philoxenian (Harclean) version, so that the last two chapters of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, with the colophon following them, appear 
here for the first time. 

At the end of the fourth Gospel is the well-known subscription, 
giving the date of the Philoxenian version a.p. 508, and of the 
Harclean recension A.D. 616; the latter is stated to be based in this 
part of the work on three mss (see White’s Sacr. Evang. Vers. Syr. 
Philox. pp. 561 sq, 644 sq, 647, 649 sq; Adler Wow. Zest. Vers. Syr. 
p. 45 sq; Catal. Codd. MSS Orient. Brit. Mus. 1. p. 27, no. xix, ed. 
Forshall). The history of the Passion, which follows, was compiled 
for lectionary purposes. A similar compilation is found in other mss 
(see White l. c. p. 645, Adler 1. c. p. 63; so too Harclean Gospels, 
Add. MSS 1903, in Cambr. Univ. Libr.). 

In the second division the colophon which follows the Epistle 
of S. Jude is substantially the same with that of the Oxford Ms given 
by White (Act. Afost. et Epist. 1. p. 274). The Catholic Epistles are 
followed immediately on the same page by the Epistles of Clement, 
the Epistle of S. Jude with its colophon ending one column, and 
the First Epistle of Clement beginning the next. This latter is 
headed : 


haath sosulos eorloheto whi 
wahuiass whss halls Soule waihecan 


The Catholic Epistle of Clement the disciple of Peter the Apostle 
to the Church of the Corinthians. 


At the close is written: 
hodhade’s . sosulor dus WAS hale 
wat a rShuias hal mis 


Flere endeth the First Epistle of Clement, that was written by 
him to the Corinthians from Rome. 


Then follows : 
wadrnian hal edina wa mlba aA mls 


Of the same the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
OZ 
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At the close of the Second Epistle is 
hala. sorsnios paths atAR hols 
ohaias 
fTere endeth the Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. 


This subscription with its illumination ends the first column of a 
page; and the second commences with the introductory matter (the 
capitulations) to the Epistle to the Romans. 


At the close of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and occupying the first 
column of the last page in the volume, is the following statement : 


risule walaar wim Soha shabe 
Xaams wam oasha1 am swe = addra 
a am jawddhrS am Ars am cha 
huss tertas mom [omalducs ewe 
swoolens ewmnon Sha bus - rtulolan 
+ ater hqas Kam ashan 


This book of Paul the Apostle was written and collated from 
that copy which was written in the city of Mabug (Hierapolis) ; 
which also had been collated with (from) a copy that was in Cesarea 
a city of Palestine in the library of the holy Pamphilus, and was 
written in his own handwriting, etc. 


After this follows another colophon, which occupies the last column 
in the Ms, and begins as follows : 


ram eoha rulsar dus ar caw os lov 

mesules cmmszara : 2 aul\aan’s was iss 
rhhoaalss sox : sosalos PATA AIT Wa ites 
raacahs Wetah a Gai teésules walaas 
ceésmssico Siewn om Whirs) rvilow 
etm Cawaters aiden awa ercisada 
mmno c<talbor oromse dunsr om eal. 
er shades whatam whoa smiancs 
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ot evhusaaldss cA whmsta choi ABs ais 
whee en humo haem dhassmnsa 
swhsar oon ezzoo a8 Sten lors ew 
Mite hors smtaw’ oan Sucasn to 
rathama iiwat eXima wut ol rons 
Mise Wime of mosh oXtXaANa xT 
y eMTARST CAIN KG pPID 


Now this life-giving book of the Gospel and of the Acts of the Holy 
Apostles’, and the two Epistles of Clement, together with the teach- 
ing of Paul the Apostle, according to the correction of Thomas of 
Heraclea, received its end and completion in the year one thousand 
four hundred and eighty one of the Greeks in the little convent of 
Mar Saliba, which ts in the abode of the monks on the Holy Moun- 
tain of the Blessed City of Edessa. And it was written with great 
diligence and irrepressible love and laudable fervour of faith and at 
the cost of Rabban Basil the chaste monk and pious presbyter, who 
is called Bar Michael, from the city of Edessa, so that he might 
have it-for study and spiritual meditation and profit both of soul 
and of body. And it was written by Sahda the meanest of the monks 
of the same Edessa. 


The remainder of this colophon, which closes the volume, is 
unimportant. The year 1481 of the era of the Seleucidae corresponds 
to A.D. I170. 

On the last page of each quire, and on the first page of the following 
quire, but not elsewhere, it is customary in this Ms to give in the 
upper margin the title of the book for the time being. This heading, 
in the case of the First Epistle of Clement, is 


wéhuian hals sasulor Shims whIAX’ 
The First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. 


In the case of the Second Epistle no occasion for any such heading 
arises. 


1 Under the title ‘Acts’ the writer here as a designation for the whole division, 
evidently includes the Catholic Epistles. | comprising the Clementine as well as the 
At the beginning and end of the table of | Catholic Epistles. 
lessons for the second division it is used 
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The Epistles of Clement are divided into lessons continuously with 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, which constitute the former part of the 
same division. ‘They are as follows: 


94. 26th Sunday after the Resurrection; Inscr. “H éxxkAnota x.7.d. 
95. 27th Sunday after the Resurrection; § 10 “ABpaap o ¢didos «.7.X. 
96. 34th Sunday after the Resurrection; § 16 Tarewodpovovvtwy yap 
K.T.A. 
97. 35th Sunday after the Resurrection; § 16 ‘Opaére, avdpes ayamn- 
TOL K.T.A. 
98. 36th Sunday after the Resurrection; § 19 Tév rocovtwr ody x.7.A. 
99. 37th Sunday after the Resurrection; § 21 Tov Kupiov Iyoobr x.7.A. 
100. The Funeral of the Dead; § 26 Méya kai Oavpacrov x.7.A. 
tor. 38th Sunday after the Resurrection; § 30 ‘Ayéov [‘Ayia] obv pepis 
K.T.A. 
102. 39th Sunday after the Resurrection; § 33 Ti ovv roujowper x.7.X. 
103. 28th Sunday after the Resurrection; § 50 Ai yeveat aoa x.7.X. 
104. 29th Sunday after the Resurrection; § 52 “Ampoodens, adeAdoi, 
K.T.X. 
105. 30th Sunday after the Resurrection; § 56 BAézere, dyamyroé x.t.X. 
106. 31st Sunday after the Resurrection; § 59 Eav dé tues x.7.d. 
107. 32nd Sunday after the Resurrection; § 62 Ilept pév trav avynKoTwv 
K.T.X. 
108. The Mother of God; ii. § 1 "AdeAdoi, obrws x.7.X. 
tog. 33rd Sunday after the Resurrection; ii. § 5 “Oder, adeAdoi, x.t.X. 
tro. 25th Sunday after the Resurrection; ii. § 19 “Qore, ddeAdpoi Kat 
ddeAdat, x.7.A. 


These rubrics, with the exception of the numbers (94, 95, etc.), are 
imbedded in the text’, and therefore cannot be a later addition. The 
numbers themselves are in the margin, and written vertically. 

I have been anxious to state carefully all the facts bearing on the 
relation of the Clementine Epistles to the Canonical Books of the New 
Testament in this Ms, because some questions of importance are affected 
by them. As the result of these facts, it will be evident that, so far as 
regards the scribe himself, the Clementine Epistles are put on an absolute 
equality with the Canonical writings. Here for the first time they appear, 
not at the close of the volume, as in A, but with the Catholic Epistles— 
the position which is required on the supposition of perfect canonicity. 
Moreover no distinction is made between them and the Catholic 


1 With the exception of the last rubric, which is itself in the margin, having ap- 
parently been omitted accidentally. 
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Epistles, so far as regards the lectionary. Lastly, the final colophon 
renders it highly probable that the scribe himself supposed these epistles 
to have been translated with the rest of the New Testament under the 
direction of Philoxenus and revised by Thomas of Heraclea. 

But at the same time it is no less clear that he was mistaken in this 
view. In the first place, while each of the three great divisions of the 
New Testament, the Gospels, the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and the 
Pauline Epistles, has its proper colophon in this ms, describing the 
circumstances of its translation and revision, the Clementine Epistles 
stand outside these notices, and are wholly unaccounted for. In the 
next place the translation itself betrays a different hand, as will appear 
when I come to state its characteristic features; for the Harcleo- 
Philoxenian version shows no tendency to that unrestrained indulgence 
in periphrasis and gloss which we find frequently in these Syriac Epistles 
of Clement. Thirdly, there is no indication in any other copies, that 
the Epistles of Clement formed a part of the Harcleo-Philoxenian 
version. The force of this consideration however is weakened by the 
paucity of evidence. While we possess not a few Mss of the Gospels 
according to this version, only one other copy of the Acts, Catholic 
Epistles, and Pauline Epistles is known to exist’. Lastly, the table of 
lessons, which is framed so as to include the Clementine Epistles, and 
which therefore has an intimate bearing on the question, seems to be 
unique. ‘There is no lack of Syriac lectionaries and tables of lessons, 
whether connected with the Peshito or with the Philoxenian (Harclean) 
version, and not one, I believe, accords with the arrangement in 
our MS; though on this point it is necessary to speak with reserve, 
until all the mss have been examined. ‘These facts show that the 
Clementine Epistles must have been a later addition to the Harclean 
New Testament. What may have been their history I shall not venture 
to speculate, but leave the question to Bensly for further discussion. 
It is his opinion that they emanated from the school of Jacob of Edessa. 
I will only add that the Syriac quotations from these epistles found 
elsewhere (see below, pp. 180 sq, 182 sq) are quite independent of this 
version, and sometimes even imply a different Greek text. This fact 


1 This is the Ridley ms, from which 
White printed his text, now in the 
Library of New College, Oxford. It 


e.g. Acts i. r—10 (Catal. Cod. Syr. Bibl. 
Bod. no. 24, p. 79, Payne Smith); James, 
2 Peter, 1 John (Catal. of Syr. Manuse. 


contains the Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epi- 
stles, and Pauline Epistles, as far as Heb. 
xi. 27. Separate books however and 
portions of books are found elsewhere ; 


in the Brit. Mus. no. cxxi. p. 76, Wright) ; 
2 Peter, 2, 3 John, Jude, inan Amsterdam 
MS; besides lessons scattered about in 
different lectionaries. 
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however does not help us much; for they occur in collections of extracts, 
which we should expect to be translated, wholly or in part, directly 
from the Greek. 

As a rendering of the Greek, this version is (with notable exceptions 
which will be specified hereafter) conscientious and faithful. The trans- 
lator has made it his business to reproduce every word of the original. 
Even the insignificant connecting particle re is faithfully represented by 

The several tenses too are carefully observed, so far as the 
language admitted: e.g. an imperfect is distinguished from a strictly past 
tense. To this accuracy however the capabilities of the Syriac language 
place a limit. Thus it has no means of distinguishing an aorist from a 
perfect (e.g. § 25 teAevroavtos OF TeTEAcUTHKOTOS, § 40 TpooTeETaypEvots 
or mpoorayeicr), or a future tense from a conjunctive mood (e.g. § 16 té 
roimoomev OF TL Toujowpev). And again in the infinitive and conjunc- 
tive moods it is powerless to express the several tenses (e.g. § 1 BAac- 
dyunOjvar and Bracdypeicba, § 13 orypiLopey and ornpiéwper). 

So far it is trustworthy. But on the other hand, it has some charac- 
teristics which detract from its value as an authority for the Greek text, 
and for which allowance must be made. 

(i) It has a tendency to run into paraphrase in the translation of 
individual words and expressions. This tendency most commonly takes 
the form of double renderings for a word, more especially in the case of 
compounds. The following are examples: § 1 mepurrdces lapsus et 
damna ; § 6 rabotca guum passi essent et sustinuissent; § 15 ue? vroxpi- 
sews cum assumptione personarum et illusione ; § 19 éravadpapwpev cur- 
ramus denuo (et) revertamus, atevicwpev videamus et coniemplemur ; § 20 
tov Sdedoypaticpevwv vr avrod guae visa sunt Deo et decreta sunt ab illo, 
mapexBaiver exit aut transgreditur, dvétakev mandavit et ordinavit; § 25 
mapadotov gloriosum et stupendum, avatpepopevos nutritus et adultus, yev- 
vaios fortis et firmus; § 27 avalwrupyoatw inflammetur denuo et re- 
novetur ; § 30 dpovorav consensum et paritatem animi ; § 34 Tapepévous 
solutos et laxos, xatavonowpev contemplemur et videamus ; § 44 €\drAoyipwv 
peritorum et sapientium (a misunderstanding of éAAdywos, which is re- 
peated in § 62); § 50 qavepwOyoovra. revelabuntur et cognoscentur ; 
§ 58 vraxovowpev audiamus et respondeamus ; § 59 apxeyovov caput (prin- 
cipium) et creatorem ; ii. § 2 0 aos nyadv congregatio nostra et populus, 
arnpilew sustentaret et stabiliret; § 4 amoBada educam et projiciam foras ; 
§ 11 avonro stulti et expertes mente; § 13 petavonocavtes EK Wuyis 
revertentes et ex corde poenitentes (comp. § 15), Gavpalovow obstupescunt 
et admirantur; § 14 avOevrixov ideam et veritatem; § 18 tTdv evyapto- 
Tovvtwy eorum gut confitentur et accipiunt gratiam (gratias agunt) ; 
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§ 19 ayavaxropev cruciemur et murmuremus ; with many others. Some- 
times however the love of paraphrase transgresses these limits and 
runs into great excesses: eg. § 21 py Atroraxteity yds amd Tod 
GeAnjpatos avrod ne rebellantes et deserentes ordinem faciamus aliquid 
extra voluntatem efus ; § 53 avuTepBAyrov exaltatam et super guam non est 
transire; §& 55 moAAol Bacrrels Kat yyovpevor owstKod Tiwds evoTavTos 
kaipod multi reges et duces de principibus populorum siquando tempus 
affictionts aut famis alicujus instaret populo ; il. § 3 wapaxovew avtod Tav 
evroddv negligemus et spernemus mandata ejus dum remisse agimus neque 
Jacimus ea (comp. § 6, where éav rapaxovowpey tv évtohdv avTod is 
translated sz avertimus auditum nostrum a mandatis ejus et spernimus ea) 
with many other instances besides. 

(ii) The characteristic which has been mentioned arose from the 
desire to do full justice to the Greek. The peculiarity of which I have 
now to speak is a concession to the demands of the Syriac. The trans- 
lation not unfrequently transposes the order of words connected to- 
gether: e.g. § 30 tarewodppoovrvy kal mpairys ; § 36 apwpov Kat vreptarny, 
aouvetos Kal éoxotwuevn. This transposition is most commonly found 
where the first word is incapable of a simple rendering in Syriac, so that 
several words are required in the translation, and it is advisable therefore 
to throw it to the end in order to avoid an ambiguous or confused 
syntax (the Syriac having no case-endings). Thus in the instances 
given tazrewvoppoovvy is humilitas cogitationis, and apwpos, acvveros, are 
respectively guae sine labe, guae sine intellectu. Where no such reason for 
a transposition exists, it may be inferred that the variation represents a 
different order in the Greek: e.g. § 12 0. tposos Kai 0 doBos, § 18 ta 
xetAn...Kal TO TTOMa, Il. § 15 ayamrys Kal riotews, ii. § 17 mpocéxe Kal 
morteve. Sometimes this transposition occurs in conjunction with a 
double or periphrastic rendering, and a very considerable departure 
from the Greek is thus produced: e.g. § 19 rais peyadomperéot wal varep- 
BaddAovcats avtot Swpeats donis ejus abundantibus et excelsis et magnis 
decore ; § 64 70 peyaromperés Kal ayiov dvowa avtovd nomen efus sanctum 
et decens in magnitudine et gloriosum. 

To the demands of the language also must be ascribed the constant 
repetition of the preposition before several connected nouns in the 
Syriac, where it occurs only before the first in the Greek. The absence 
of case-endings occasioned this repetition for the sake of distinctness. 

In using the Syriac Version as an authority for the Greek text, these 
facts must be borne in mind. In recording its readings therefore all 
such variations as arise from the exigencies of translation or the pecu- 
liarities of this particular version will be passed over as valueless for my 
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purpose. Nor again will it be necessary to mention cases where the 
divergence arises simply from the pointing of the Syriac, the form of the 
letters being the same: as e.g. the insertion or omission of the sign of 
the plural, 7#buz. A more remarkable example is § 39, where we have 
MAAS epywr in place of SRA raidwy. Experience shows that 
even the best Syriac Mss cannot be trusted in the matter of pointing. 
In all cases where there is any degree of likelihood that the divergence 
in the Syriac represents a different reading, the variation will be men- 
tioned, but not otherwise. Throughout the greater part of the epistles, 
where we have two distinct authorities (A and C) besides, these instances 
will be very rare. In the newly recovered portion on the other hand, 
where A fails us, they are necessarily more frequent; and here I have 
been careful to record any case which is at all doubtful. 

Passing from the version itself to the Greek text, on which it was 
founded, we observe the following facts : 

(i) It most frequently coincides with A, where A differs from C. 
The following are some of the more significant examples in the 
genuine Epistle: § 1 qpiv...cepirtdces AS, xa?’ ypov...repictaces 
C; § 2 datas AS, Oeias C; 2b. per édeods (eXatovs) AS, pera dos C; 
ib. oeBacpiw AS, ceBacpiwratry C; § 4 Baortéws “IopayA AS, om. 
C; § 5 dOdvoyv AS, éow C; § 6 xatéotpepeyv AS, xatéoxape C; $ 7 
év yap AS, kai yap é&v C; § 8 dpdv AS, rod daod pou C; § 9 dia tis 
Neroupyias AS, év TH Aetovpyia C; § 10 7G Oe@ AS, om. C; § 13 ws 
kpivere x.t.4., where AS preserve the same order of the clauses against 
C; § 14 éw AS (so doubtless S originally, but it is made épers by the 
diacritic points), aipécers C; § 15 eevdoavro AS, eefav C; § 19 Tas apo 
npav yeveas BeAtiovs AS, tovs mpd nuav BeAriovs C; § 23 mpadrov pev 
gvdXopoet AS, om. C; § 25 éxuemras AS, om. C; § 28 papas AS, BdAa- 
Bepas C; 2b. éxet 4 Seta cov AS, ov éxel ef C3 § 30 aro 700 Oeod AS, rod 
@cod C; tb. dyabjs AS, om. C; tb. id tod @eod AS, om. C; § 32 d0€y 
AS, raéec C ; § 33 moujowpery AS, epodpev C; § 34 9 Ktiots AS, 9 v9 C; 
§ 35 0 Sypuovpyos Kal warynp «.7.d. AS, where C has a different order ; 
ib, Ta evapecta Kat evrpdodexta atta AS, ta dyaba Kai evaperra avT@ Kat 
evrpoodexta C; § 39 adpoves Kal dovverou x.7.X. AS, where C transposes 
and omits words; § 43 avrds AS, avros C; § 47 avrod [re] kai Kya 
x.t.., Where the order of the names is the same in AS, but different in 
C; 2b. pepaprupnpévors...dedoxyacpevy rap’ avtois AS, dedox.ypacpevots... 
pepaptupyuéevw rap aitav C; 2b. aywyis AS, ayamns C; § 51 Geparovra 
To0 @eod AS, avOpwrov tod @eod C; ib. Aiyvrrov AS, avtod C; § 53 
Geparwv AS, deamdtns C; § 55 vrode’ypata AS, vrouvypara C; § 56 
dixaros AS, Kupuos C; § 65 Kai 8¢ avrod AS, d¢ av’tod C. The so- 
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called Second Epistle furnishes the following examples among others : 
§ .1 rnpot AS, rovnpot C; § 3 Kai ov rpookvvodpev avrots AS, om. C; 7d. 
2) mpos avrov AS, for which C substitutes tijs adyOeias ; § 9 mvedua AS, 
Adyos C (see p. 125); § 1odtdAavow, ardAavors AS, avdravow, avaravots 
C; § 11 pera tatra AS, etra C. 

(ii) On the other hand there are some passages, though com- 
paratively few, in which S agrees with C against A. Examples 
of these are: § 2 rod Xpiotod CS, rod Oeot A; § 3 THs Kapdias 
CS, om. A; § 4 dpyovra xat duaoriv CS, xpirpvy 7 Suxaorpy A; 
§ 8 yuxis CS, xapdias A; § 12 9 erreyouevn ropvy CS, 9 ropvn A; 
ib. tav yiv CS, rv [we]Aw A; 7b. Gre...xai CS, om. A; § 15 dua 
tobro CS, om. A; § 21 ovyps CS, duvis A; 7%. avarpet CS, avedet A; 
§ 22 rov d& eAmiLovta CS, rots dé eA[wiloy]ras A; § 25 éyyevvarat 
CS, yevvarar A; § 33 zpoeroundoas CS, rpodyuiovpyyoas A; § 34 muoTev- 
ovras CS, om. A; 2. & dfOadpos CS, 6pOadrpds A ; 2b. Kvptos CS, om. A; 
th. ayaréow CS, trouevovaw A ; § 35 dua otopatos CS, eri oropatos A ; 
§ 38 rypedeirw CS, where A has pytppedcctw; 2d. the words [nrw] Kat 
omitted in CS, but found in A; § 40 dédorar CS, déderar A; § 41 evapeo- 
teitw CS, eiyapurreitw A; § 51 Aiyirtw CS, yi Alyi[rrov] A; § 56 
éXaov CS, é\eos (eAavos) A. In the Second Epistle the examples of 
importance are very few: e.g. § 8 qwoujon (zo1n) oKevos Talis xepolv aitow 
kal duactpady CS, wouj oxetos Kal év tais yepoly avtotd diactpapy A; 
ib. dtodante CS, aroha Bwmev A. 

Of these readings, in which CS are arrayed together against A, it 
will be seen that some condemn themselves by their harmonistic 
tendency (§§ 4, 22, 34, 35); others are suspicious as doctrinal changes 
(§ 12 émAcyouevn); others are grammatical emendations of corrupt texts 
(§ 38), or substitutions of easier for harder expressions (§ 12 dtt...xal, 
§ 21 avatpet); others are clerical errors, either certainly (§ 40) or pro- 
bably (§ 41): while in the case of a few others it would be difficult from 
internal evidence to give the preference to one reading over the other 
(§§ 25, 33,51). There are only three places, I think, in the above list, in 
which it can be said that CS are certainly right against A. In two of 
these (§§ 3, 34 muctevovras) some words have been accidentally omitted 
in A; while the third (§ 21 ovyjs for dwv7js) admits no such explanation. 

(iii) The independence of S, as a witness, will have appeared 
from the facts already stated. But it will be still more manifest 
from another class of examples, where S stands alone and either cer- 
tainly or probably or possibly preserves the right reading, though 
in some cases at least no ingenuity of the transcriber could have 
supplied it. Such instances are: § 7 7@ warpi avtov, where C has ro 
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matp avrod to eG, and A apparently 7G Oecd [Kal ratp]t avrov ; § 15, 
where S supplies the words omitted by homceoteleuton in AC, but in a 
way which no editor has anticipated ; § 18 éAatw for éA€e (eAauer), but 
this is perhaps a scribe’s correction ; § 22 woAAal ai OAdpes x.7.A. supplied 
in S, but omitted by AC because two successive sentences begin with 
the same words: § 35 dua wiorews, where A has riotews and C mutds; 
§ 36 «is 76 das, where AC insert @avpacrov [avrod| in accordance with 
t Pet. ii. 9; § 43 woavtws kal tds Ovpas, where AC read fadous to the 
injury of the sense, and some editors emend waattws ws kai tas paBdovs, 
still leaving a very awkward statement ; § 46 w0A«enos (oAepn0/) Te, where 
S adds xai payat, an addition which the connecting particles seem to 
suggest, though it may have come from James iv. 1; 2b. éva rdv éxAexTov 
pov dvactpeyar, where AC have éva tov pixpdv pov cxavdadioa, though 
for reasons which are stated in my notes I cannot doubt that S pre- 
serves the original reading; § 48 wa...€fopoAoyyowpar, where A has 
efopooyyowpar (without tva) and C é&oporoyynoopar ; il § 1 of akovovtes ws 
epi puxpov [apaptavovor, Kat qpyeis] apaptavoyey, where the words in 
brackets are omitted in AC owing to the same cause which has led 
to the omissions in §§ 15, 22; il. § 3, where S alone omits évwrov tov 
dvOpwrwv and pov, which are probably harmonistic additions in AC; 
ii § 7 Oéwpwev, where AC have the corrupt Oopev.. These facts show that 
we must go farther back than the common progenitor of A and C for the 
archetype of our three authorities. 

But beside these independent readings S exhibits other peculiarities, 
which are not to its credit. 

(i) The Greek text, from which the translation was made, must 
have been disfigured by not a few errors; e.g. § 2 éxdvtes for akovres ; 
§ 8 cizdv for «irov; § 9 Tedeiovs for teAeiws; § I1 xKptow (?) 
for KoAaow; § 14 Oeiov (ei0N) for dovov (ocION); § 17 areviow (?) for 
dreviLov; § 20 dixaweoe for duomyoe, dia for dixa, avepol te otabpor (?) 
for dvéepwv Te crab pol, ovddnwes (?) for cvveAcdoes ; § 21 Getws (Belac) for 
Ootws (ociavc) ; § 24 Kowparat VUKTOS avioTaTaL nLEpaAs (?) for kowmarar » vvé 
avicrara 7 nwépa, Enpav Siadverat for Eypa kat yupva diadverar; § 33 €kol- 
pnOnoav for exoopnOnoar ; § 35 vrortrrovta for vrérurrev (Vromirrel) TAvTA, 
some letters having dropped out; § 36 dia rovro for dua Tovrov several 
times, avdrov for tis afavarov (the t7s having been absorbed in the 
termination of the preceding deozorys) ; § 37 vrapxor (?) for erapxor; 
§ 39 KxaOaupérys (?) for xafapds, ererov avrod for Erawev avtovs; § 40 tdious 
rémous for td.os[d]romwos ; § 42 Kevds for xawds; § 45 prapdy, adckwv, for 
puapov, ddikov ; § 50 «t py add. év aydry from just below; § 51 d€ éavray 
omitted, thus blending the two sentences together; § 59 avOpurwv 
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(avwv) for eOvav, evpernv for evepyerny, emiatpadnOs for éripavnbi, acbe- 
vets (?) for aceBets; § 60 xpyords for motos; § 62 7 Ov ov for Hdrov, 
édec ev for ndeev; il. § 2 Ta mpos inserted before tas rpocevyas 
(tamtpoctactpoc-) ; § 5 apoupiav for raporxiav, roujoay (?) for rouoavtas; 
§ 6 ovror for [ot roclotroe [dikacoc], the letters in brackets having been 
omitted ; § 9 €Ade (7AGe) for eA[evoeo]He, again by the dropping of some 
letters ; § 10 zpoddrnv for zpoodouropov, perhaps owing to a similar muti- 
lation; § 11 misrevowpmev dia To Seiv for dovAetowperv Sia Tod py; § 16 
matépa Sexouevov for rapadexopevov (pa for TApa-) ; § 17 mpowevyopevor 
for mpocepxopevor (?), eiddres for idovres ; § 19 Tpvpyorovow for tpvyycovew. 
There are occasionally also omissions, owing to the recurrence of the 
same sequence of letters, homceoteleuton, etc.: e.g.§ 12 kai éAiLovow (?), 
§ 14 of d€ wapavopodrres x.t.r., § 58 Kal mpootdypata, § 59 Tods Tame.vous 
eA€noor, li. 6 kal POopdv ; but this is not a common form of error in S. 

(ii) Again S freely introduces glosses and explanations. These 
may have been derived from the Greek Ms used, or they may have been 
introduced by the translator himself. They are numerous, and the 
following will serve as examples: § 10 tods aorépas, add. rod ovpavod ; 
§ 19 Tod @cov for aitod, God not having been mentioned before in the 
same sentence ; § 25 tod xpovov, add. 7s was; 7b. ot iepets explained of 
ths Aiyurrov; § 42 mapayyedlas obv AaBorres, add. oi ardoroAor ; § 43 TdV 
vray, add. tacdv tod “Iopand; § 44 Tv avadvow, add. thv évOevde; § 51 
poBov, add. rod cod; § 62 rorov, add. tHs ypadys ; § 63 popov, add. Kat 
oxavoadov; li. § 6 avatavow, add. tHv éxel; 2b. 76 Bartiocpa, add. 6 éAaBo- 
pev; § 8 Badciv, expanded by an explanatory gloss; 2b. éfouoroynoac- 
Oar, add. epi rév apapridv nav; § g éxddeoev, add. dv & TH capki ; 
§ 12 vmo twos, add. rdv arocroAwy; § 13 70 ovoza, add. tov Kupiov 
in one place and tov Xpiorov in another; § 14 & THs ypadys THs 
Aeyovons, altered into ex 77s de guibus scriptum est; ib. ra BvBdéa, add. 
tav zpodytav ; 7b. o Inoovs yuov, an explanatory clause added; § 17 
écovrat, add. év ayaddaoe ; § 19 TOV avaywwokorta éy viv, add. Ta Aoyia 
(or rods Adyous) Tod Oeod. 

(iii) Again: we see the hand of an emender where the original text 
seemed unsatisfactory or had been already corrupted ; e.g. § 14 efelynryoa 
Tov torov x.T.A., altered to agree with the Lxx; § 16 THs peyadwourns 
omitted; 7. mavtas avOpwovs substituted for to «dos tay avOpurwv, 
in accordance with another reading of the Lxx; § 17 xaxov changed 
into rovypov zpayparos, in accordance with the Lxx ; § 20 7a substituted 
for tovs...uaous, the metaphor not being understood by or not pleasing 
the corrector ; § 21 tod Pofov omitted ; § 30 ‘Ayia substituted for ‘Ayiou, 
the latter not being understood; § 33 cata diavovay omitted for the same 
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reason; § 35 oe omitted, and rds ayaprias cov substituted, in accordance 
with a more intelligible but false text of the Lxx ; § 38 the omission of 
py before typeAcitw, and of [7#rw| Kat before py adralovevéc Ow (see above, 
p. 126); § 40 the omission of émuredcioBar Kai (see p. 143); § 44 emt 
Soxyunv, an emendation of the corrupt émdouyv; § 45 Tav pa avnxovtov, 
the insertion of the negative (see the notes); 2. the insertion of 
adda before v0 zapavopwv and vrd twv puapov (ptapdv) x.t.Xr., for the 
sake of symmetry; § 59 the alteration of pronouns and the insertion 
of words at the beginning of the prayer, so as to mend a mutilated 
text (see below, p. 143 sq); § 62 the omission of «is before évdperov 
Biov, and other changes, for the same reason ; ii § 3 éreita dé Ore substi- 
tuted for dAAa, to supply an antithesis to zpdrov pév; § 4 ayaray [rods 
mAnoiov ws| éavrovs, the words in brackets being inserted because the 
reciprocal sense of éavrovs was overlooked ; § 12 avrov for tod @eod, 
because rod cod has occurred immediately before ; § 13 the substitution 
of npas...Aéyowev for vpas...BovAopar, from not understanding that the 
words are put into the mouth of God Himself; § 14 the omission of or, 
to mend a mutilated text; § 17 the omission of év t@ “Incotd owing 
to its awkwardness. 

There are also from time to time other insertions, omissions, and 
alterations in S, which cannot be classed under any of these heads. The 
doxologies more especially are tampered with. 

In such cases, it is not always easy to say whether the emenda- 
tion or gloss was due to the Syrian translator himself, or to some earlier 
Greek transcriber or reader. In one instance at all events the gloss 
distinctly proceeds from the Syrian translator or a Syrian scribe: § 1, 
where the Greek word oracus is adopted with the explanation hoc autem 
est tumultus. ‘This one example suggests that a Syrian hand may have 
been at work more largely elsewhere. 


THE inferences which I draw from the above facts are the following: 


(1) In A, C, S, we have three distinct authorities for the text. 
Each has its characteristic errors, and each preserves the genuine text in 
some passages, where the other two are corrupt. 

(2) The stream must be traced back to a very remote antiquity 
before we arrive at the common progenitor of our three authorities. 
This follows from their mutual relations. 

(3) Of our three authorities A (if we set aside merely clerical 
errors, in which it abounds) is by far the most trustworthy. The in- 
stances are very rare (probably not one in ten), where it stands alone 
against the combined force of CS. Even in these instances internal 
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considerations frequently show that its reading must be accepted not- 
withstanding. 

Its vast superiority is further shown by the entire absence of what 
I may call ¢ertiary readings, while both C and S furnish many examples 
of these. Such are the following. In § 8 (1) dcveAceyyPopev, the original 
reading ; (2) [8:JeXexPduev A, its corruption; (3) diadrexPapev CS, the 
corruption emended. In § 15 (1) “AAada «.7.A. S, the full text; (2) 
some words omitted owing to homceoteleuton, A; (3) the grammar of 
the text thus mutilated is patched up in C by substituting yAdooa 
for yAdooav, and making other changes. In § 21 (1) eis xpiya maow 
npiv A; (2) eis Kpiuata odv ypiv C, an accidental corruption; (3) éés 
Kpijara (Or Kpipa) yuiv S, the ovv being discarded as superfluous. In 
§ 30 (1) “Aylou ovv pepis A; (2) “Ayia obv pepis S, a corruption or emen- 
dation ; (3) “Aywa ovv pépy C, a still further corruption or emendation. 
In § 35 (1) the original reading dua wiotews S; (2) wiotews A, the 
preposition being accidentally dropped ; (3) the emendation murds C. 
In § 38 (2) px arypedeirw, the original reading ; (2) py TyweAetrw (written 
apparently pyrppeAatw) A, the a being accidentally dropped ; (3) tyme- 
Aeizw CS, the pu») being omitted to restore the balance, because the words 
now gave the opposite sense to that which is required. In § 39 éracev 
avrovs C, or érecev avtovs, as by a common itacism it is written in A; 
(2) éxeoev atrod, the final o being lost in the initial o of the following 
onrds; (3) érecov ovrod S, a necessary emendation, since a plurality of 
persons is mentioned in the context. In § 40 (1) éuedds emiredeio ar 
Kal ovK €iky...yiverOar, presumably the original text ; (2) ériteAcio bat Kal 
ovk eixy...yiverbar AC, the word éxmedds being accidentally omitted 
owing to the similar beginnings of successive words; (3) ovk eix7... 
yiveoOar S, the words émireAcioGor wat being deliberately dropped, be- 
cause they have now become meaningless. In § 44 (1) the original 
reading, presumably émwovyv ; (2) the first corruption érwounv A; (3) 
the second corruption éxuopny C ; (4) the correction ért doxiyuyv S. In 
§ 45 (1) the original reading tv puapov Kai adixov Lydov averAnpotwv C ; 
(2) tév puapdv Kat addikov fpdov aveAnddtwy A, an accidental error; 
(3) TGv puapdy Kat ddikwv CjAov aveknpotwv S, where the error is con- 
sistently followed up. In § 48 (1) iva cioeAOoy...e€€opodoynyowpat S with 
Clem. Alex.; (2) ciceAOdv...eEouordoyyowpa: A, wa being accidentally 
dropped ; (3) cioeABar... €€opodoynoopar C, an emendation suggested by 
the omission. In § 59, where A is wanting, (1) the original text, pre- 
sumably ovoparos avrov. [Ads nyiv, Kupte,| éAmilew emi 70...dvoud cov 
k.t.\.; (2) the words in brackets are dropped out and the connexion 
then becomes éxaAecev 7yds...€is ertyvwot d0&ns ovoparos av Tor, éAmi€ew 
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ézl TO...dvoj.a gov, as in C, where the sudden transition from the third 
to the second person is not accounted for; (3) this is remedied in S 
by substituting avrov for cov and making similar alterations for several 
lines, till at length by inserting the words ‘we wz? say’ a transition to 
the second person is effected. In § 62 in like manner (1) the original 
text had presumably eis évapetov Biov...dvevdvvew [tv ropefay avrav]; 
(2) the words in brackets were omitted, as in C; (3) a still further 
omission of eis was made, in order to supply an objective case to 
Suevdvve, asin S. In ii. § 1 (1) rotov ody C; (2) rovovy A, a corruption; 
(3) wotov S. In i. § 14 (1) the original reading, presumably ém 7a 
BiBrla...r7v exxAyolav ov viv eivar...[héyovow, dfAov]; (2) the words in 
brackets are accidentally omitted, as in C; (3) this necessitates further 
omission and insertion to set the grammar straight, as in S. In some of 
these examples my interpretation of the facts may be disputed ; but the 
general inference, if I mistake not, is unquestionable. 

The scribe of A was no mean penman, but he put no mind into his 
- work. Hence in his case, we are spared that bane of ancient texts, the 
spurious criticism of transcribers. With the exception of one or two 
harmonistic changes in quotations, the single instance wearing the 
appearance of a deliberate alteration, which I have noticed in A, is 
ms pwns for rHs ovyys (§ 21); and even this might have been made 
almost mechanically, as the words 16 érveuxés tHS yAWoons occur im- 
mediately before. 

(4) Of the two inferior authorities S is much more valuable than C 
for correcting A. While C alone corrects A in one passage only of any 
moment (§ 2 pera déovs for per’ éAéovs), S alone corrects it in several. 
In itself S is both better and worse than C. It is made up of two 
elements, one very ancient and good, the other debased and probably 
recent; whereas C preserves a fairly uniform standard throughout. 

(5) From the fact that A shares both genuine and corrupt readings 
with C, C with S, and S with A, which are not found in the third authority, 
it follows that one or more of our three authorities must give a mixed 
text. It cannot have been derived by simple transcription from the 
archetype in a direct line, but at some point or other a scribe must 
have introduced readings of collateral authorities, either from memory 
or by reference to Mss. This phenomenon we find on the largest scale in 
the Greek Testament ; but, wherever it occurs, it implies a considerable 
circulation of the writing in question.. 

(6) We have now materials for restoring the original text of Clement 
much better than in the case of any ancient Greek author, except 
the writers of the New Testament. For instance the text of a great 
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part of A‘schylus depends practically on one ms of the roth or rith 
century; i.e. on a single authority dating some fifteen centuries after 
the tragedies were written. ‘The oldest extant authority for Clement 
on the other hand was written probably within three centuries and 
a half after the work itself; and we have besides two other independent 
authorities preserving more or less of an ancient text. The youngest of 
these is many centuries nearer to the author’s date, than this single 
authority for the text of ANschylus. Thus the security which this com- 
bination gives for the correctness of the ultimate result is incomparably 
greater than in the example alleged. Where authorities are multiplied, 
variations will be multiplied also; but it is only so that the final result 
can be guaranteed. 

(7) Looking at the dates and relations of our authorities we may 
be tolerably sure that, when we have reached their archetype, we have 
arrived at a text which dates not later, or not much later, than the 
close of the second century. On the other hand it can hardly have been 
much earlier. For the phenomena of the text are the same in both 
epistles ; and it follows therefore, that in this archetypal Ms the so-called 
Second Epistle must have been already attached to the genuine Epistle 
of Clement, though not necessarily ascribed to him. 

(8) But, though thus early, it does not follow that this text was in 
all points correct. Some errors may have crept in already and existed 
in this archetype, though these would probably not be numerous; e.g. 
it is allowed that there is something wrong in ii. § 10 ovK éorw evpetv 
avOpwrov oitiwes «.t.A. Among such errors I should be disposed to 
place § 6 Aavaides Kai Aipxat, § 20 kpiwata, § 40 the omission of éryeAds 
before émcreAciobat, § 44 éxwopyv, and perhaps also § 48 the omission of 
nTw yopyos (since the passage is twice quoted with these words by Clement 
of Alexandria), together with a few other passages. 

And it would seem also that this text had already undergone slight 
mutilations. At the end of the First Epistle we find at least three 
passages where the grammar is defective in C, and seems to require the 
insertion of some words; § 59 ovopatos avrov...edmiley émi 70 apxéyovov 
k.T.d., §60 ev miore kai ddyOeia...vankdovs yevouevous, § 62 dixaiws dievOv- 
vew...ikavas éreoteiAapev. Bryennios saw, as I think correctly, that in 
all these places this faulty grammar was due to accidental omissions. 
Subsequent editors have gone on another tack; they have attempted 
to justify the grammar, or to set it straight by emendations of individual 
words. But, to say nothing of the abrupt transitions which still remain 
in the text so amended, the fresh evidence of S distinctly confirms the 
view of Bryennios; for it shows that these same omissions occurred 
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in a previous ms from which the text of S was derived, though in S 
itself the passages have undergone some manipulations. These lacunz 
therefore must have existed in the common archetype of C and S. And 
I think that a highly probable explanation of them can be given. I find 
that the interval between the omissions § 59, § 60, is 354 or 36 lines in 
Gebhardt (374 in Hilgenfeld), while the interval between the omissions 
§ 60, § 62 is 18 lines in Gebhardt (19 in Hilgenfeld). Thus the one 
interval is exactly twice the other. This points to the solution. The 
archetypal ms comprised from 17 to 18 lines of Gebhardt’s text in a 
page. It was slightly frayed or mutilated at the bottom of some pages 
(though not all) towards the end of the epistle, so that words had dis- 
appeared or were illegible. Whether these same omissions occurred 
also in A, it is impossible to say ; but, judging from the general relations 
of the three authorities and from another lacuna (ii. § 10 ov« éorw evpetv 
avOpwrov oitwes k.t.A.) where the same words or letters are wanting in all 
alike, we may infer that they did so occur. Other lacune (e.g. il. § 14 
adXa avwbev x.t.X.) may perhaps be explained in a similar way. 


Whether other Manuscripts of these Epistles may not yet be dis- 
covered, it is impossible to say. Tischendorf (p. xv) mentions an eager 
chase after a palimpsest reported to be at Ferrara, which turned out 
after all to be a copy of the legendary Life of Clement. The unwary 
may be deceived by seeing ‘Clementis Epistolae Duae’ entered in the 
Catalogues of Mss in some of the great libraries of Europe. These are 
the two spurious Latin Epistles to James. It should be added that a 
record is preserved of a copy of the Epistles to the Corinthians of a 
different character from our extant Mss. Photius (47zb/. 126; see below, 
p- 197) found these two Epistles of Clement bound up in one small 
volume (8:8Adcpiov) with the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians. 


No other ancient Verszon of the Epistles of Clement is known to 
have existed besides the Syriac. I cannot find any indications that it 
was ever translated into Latin before the seventeenth century ; and, if 
so, it must have been a sealed book to the Western Church. This 
supposition is consistent with all the known facts; for no direct quota- 
tion is found from it in any Latin writer who was unacquainted with 
Greek’. 


1 A quotation or rather a paraphrastic 
abridgment of -Clement’s account of the 
institution of the ministry (§ 44) is given 
by one Joannes a Roman deacon, who 
may have written at the end of the sixth 


century, with the heading Zz LZfistola 
Sancti Clementis ad Corinthios (Spicil. 
Solesm. 1. p. 293). Pitra, the learned 
editor, suggests (pp. lvii, 293) that this 
John must have got the quotation from a 
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Latin translation cf the epistle by Pauli- 
nus of Nola, adding ‘A Paulino Nolano 
conditam fuisse Clementinam versionem 
tam Paulinus ipse (Zfzs¢. xlvi) quam 
Gennadius (Caéa/. xlviii) diserte testatur.’ 
I do not understand the reference to 
Gennadius, who says nothing which 
could be construed into such a statement. 
The reference in the passage of Paulinus’ 
own letter addressed to Rufinus (Z/7st. 
xlvi. § 2, p. 275) is obscure. He says 
that he has no opportunity of getting a 
more thorough knowledge of Greek, as 
Rufinus urges him; that, if he saw more 
of Rufinus, he might learn from him; 
and that in his translation of S. Clement 
he had guessed at the sense where he 
could not understand the words. His com- 
mentator Rosweyd supposes that he al- 
ludes to the Recognitions, and that Rufinus 
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himself afterwards translated them, not 
being satisfied with his friend’s attempt. It 
seems to me more probable that Paulinus 
had rendered only an extract or extracts 
from some Clementine writing for a 
special purpose; for he calls Greek an 
‘ignotus sermo’ to himself, and with this 
little knowledge he would hardly have 
attempted a long translation. Among the 
extracts so translated may have been this 
very passage, which is quoted by Joannes 
in illustration of the narrative in Num- 
bers xvi. But we do not even know 
whether the Clement meant by Paulinus 
is the Alexandrian or the Roman, and 
all speculation must therefore be vague. 
At all events the loose quotation of a 
single very prominent passage is not suffi- 
cient evidence of the existence of a Latin 
version. 


LO 2 


4. 
OVOTATIONS AND ‘REFERENCES 


HE course which was adopted with Ignatius and Polycarp (Zen. and 

Polyc. 1. p. 127 Sq, p. 536 sq) is followed in the case of Clement also. 
All references however to the Homilies and Recognitions, with other 
writings of the Petro-Clementine cycle, are omitted here, unless they 
have some special interest as illustrating the traditions respecting 
Clement. In like manner I have excluded references to the Afostolic 
Constitutions, except when they claimed admission for the same reason. 
And generally only passages are given which refer either to the two 
‘Epistles to the Corinthians’, or to the character and history of Clement 
himself. 


I 
BARNABAS [c. A.D. ?]. 


The following resemblances to Clement may be noted in the 
Epistle bearing the name of Barnabas. In § 1 BAerw év vpiv exxexupevov 
amo Tov wAovolov THs ayarns Kupiov mveipa ep vpas the language 
recalls Clem. 46 ev zvedpa tis xapitos TO exyvbev ef’ vuas, but ‘the out- 
pouring’ of the Holy Spirit is a common expression (e.g. Acts ii. 17, 18, 
and esp. Tit. ii. 6, after Joel iii. 1). Again the words § 17 éeAmi£er 
ov 6 vovs Kal  Wuyn TH emOvpia mov py TapadeAouréevar Te TOV avnkOVTwWY 
eis gwrnpiav resemble Clement’s exhortation to his readers (§ 45) to be 
“prorat rept trav avyxovtwv cis owrtynpiav, but the expression might have 
occurred to both writers independently. Again the language used in 
describing the appearance of the Lord to Moses on the Mount (Exod. 
xxxil. 7, Deut. ix. 12) by Barnabas §§ 4, 14, closely resembles that of 
Clement relating to the same occurrence (§ 53), more especially in the 
reduplication of the name Mwio7, Mwioy, which is not found in the 
O. T. in either account of the event, though it occurs elsewhere 
(Exod. iii. 4). 
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These are the most striking of several parallels which Hilgenfeld 
(Clem. Rom, Epist. p. xxiii sq, ed. 2) has collected to prove that Barna- 
bas was acquainted with Clement. The parallels however, though they 
may suggest a presumption, cannot be considered decisive. The two 
writers, having occasion to discourse on the same topics, the evil times 
in which they live, the approaching end of the world, and the attitude 
of believers at this crisis, and to refer to the same passages in the O. T., 
would naturally use similar language. Even if the connexion were 
more firmly established, it would still remain a question whether 
Barnabas borrowed from Clement or conversely. 


2. 


IGNATIUS [c. A.D. 110]. 


Certain resemblances to Clement’s language and sentiments may be 
pointed out; e.g. Polyc. 5 et tus dvvatar év ayveia pévew x.7.r. to § 38 
0 ayvos év TH capt [rw] Kal py) adalovevecOuw, or Lphes. 15 tva...d0 ov 
olye ywookntar to § 21 TO émvenKés THS yAdooys avtdv dia THS ovyys 
pavepov torncatwoav, and again 70. ovdev AavOaver tov Kipuov aAAa. kat Ta. 
KpUTTA Hav eyyds avT@ eoriv to § 27 wavra eyyis avTG éoriv...kal ovdev 
But more stress should perhaps be laid on 
the language which Ignatius addresses to the Roman Church (see esp. 
§$ 3, 4, with the notes, pp. 203, 209), and which seems to be a reference 
to Clement’s Epistle. The evidence however falls far short of demon- 
stration. 


AAnOer tHy Bovdjnyv avrod. 


3. 
PoLycarP [G A.D. 110]. 


The following passages furnish ample proof that Clement’s Epistle 
was in the hands of Polycarp. 


POLYCARP. 


Inscr. ry exkAnoia Tov Geov TH mapot- 
Kovon Pidimmous 

€Xeos vpiv Kal elpnvn mapa cov mav- 
ToKpatropos Kat “Incov Xpiotov Tov co- 
THpos nav mAnOvy Gein 

S$ I ayorperéow Seopois 

S$ I rav adnOds vro Ceod Kal tov 
Kuplou nav éxdeheypevor 


CLEMENT. 


Inscr. r7 éxkAnoia Tov Geov Tn mapou- 

, {/ 
Kovon KopivOov 

xapis vuiv Kal eipyyn amo mavToKpa- 
ropos Oeov Sia Inood Xpisrod mAnbuv- 
dein 

§ 13 dyromperéor Aoyous 

§ 50 rods exNeheypevous Ud TOU Geo 
dua "Ingov Xpiorov tov Kupiov nuov 

nod Xp piou tip 
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POLYCARP, 


§ 1 7 BeBaia ths Tictews dpa pita 
e& dpyaiwy KarayyedAopevn xpover 


4 , ~~ 
§ I €ws Oavarov karavtnoa 


§ 2 e€v PoBe kal adndecia 

§ 2 amoXurovtes x.7.d., see below §7 

§ 2 pynuovevortes dé ov etrev 6 Kipios 
diddcK@y’ MH KpiNeTe, INA MH KPI- 
OAte: ddfete kal A@EOHCETAI YMIN: 
€Aedte, (NA EAEHOHTE: GO METP® 
METPEITE, ANTIMETPHOHCETAI YMIN 


§ 3 rov paxapiou Kal evddéov Havdou 
a Lee \ Se ” > , 
++.08 Kal aT@v vp eypawev emioToAds, 
4 
eis as K.T.A. 


§ 3 «is as cay eyximrnre K.T.A. 


§ 4 €mevra kai tas yuvaikas vpav ev 

ce > . 
17 SoGeion avrais miote: Kat ayarn Kal 
€ U od 
ayveia, oTepyovaas Tos éavTav avdpas 
ev maon adn Oeia, 

‘ > / U > ” > U 

kai dyar@oas mavtas e& igou ev macn 

eykpareia, 


kal Ta Texva Traidevew THY madelav 
Tov poBov rod Oeovd 

§ 4 paxpay ovoas raons SitaBodjs, ka- 
TahaQuas, k.T.A. 


; ; M 
§ 4 wavra popookoreirat, 
> \ v 
kai AeAnOev avrov ovdev ovTE hoyto- 
rian 
PaY OUTE EvVOLOY K.T.A. 


§ 10 ae th > , a2’ rx ms 

$5 @ €av evapeatnowpey...€av Tot 
> - 

Tevowpeba akiws avrov 


u c , a“ 

S$ 5 vmoraccopévous tois mpecBu- 
TEpots 

q ‘ , > > , . c -~ 

$5 Tas mapOévous ev ayop@ kal ayy7p 
ouverOnoes mepurareiv 


S. CLEMENT. 


CLEMENT. 


§ 1 tis...179v...BeBatav dpa miotw ovK 
edoxipacev; comp. § 47 thy BeBavorarny 
kal dpxaiavy Kopw6iav exkdAnoiav 

§ 5 €ws Oavarov 7OAnoav, comp. §§ 6, 
63, karavrica. emi Spopov (ocKoror) 

§ 19 é€v PoBq@ kai adrnOeia 


§ 13 pepynpevor Tov Aoywv Tov Kupiov 
"Inaod ovs eddArnoev OiSaoKwv emteikecav 
kal paxpoOupiay- €dedte TNA EAEH- 
Ofte: Adfete, (Na dpeOH YmiN.... 
GS METPW METPEITE, EN AYTUD METPH- 
@HCETAI YMIN 

§ 47 dvadaBere tHv éemtatoAny Tov 
pakaptov IavAov Tov aroaroAou' Ti mpa- 
Tov...eypavev; em adnOeias mvevpatixkos 
emeoTELNEV Upiv K.T.A. 

§ 45 eyxexvsare eis tas ypadas ras 
adndeis, § 53 eyxexvpare eis ra Aoyia 
Tov Geov, comp. S§ 40, 62 

§ 1 yuvackiv re év duopo Kal ceprij 
kal ayvn auveidnoe. mavta emcredeiy 
mapnyyeAXere, otepyovoas KabnKkovTws 
tous avOpas éavTev k.T.X. 

§ 21 Tas yuvaixas nuav...dupbace- 
peda...tyv ayanny atrav...raow Tots 
PoBovpevors tov Ceov ooiws tony Tap- 
€x€T@Oav 

§ 21 rods véovs maWevowper THY Trat- 
delay Tov PoBov rot Geovd 

§ 30 amo mavtos Wibupiopod Kai Kara- 
Aahias Toppw EavTovs mowovvTes, COMP. 
§ 35 

§ 41 popockorn bev ré mpoodhepopevov 

§ 21 Kat Gre ovdev AEANOev avrov 
TOV évvolay nua ovde Tov Stadoytopav 
K.T.A. 

§ 21 éay pr akiws avrov modirevopevoe 
Ta Kaha kal evdpectra ev@moy avTou 
mor@pev, Comp. § 62 Ce@ oolws evapeo- 
Te 

S$ 57 vmoraynre Tois mpecButépars 


. , > > ‘ . 
S I yuvacEiy re év au@p@ Kal cepvy 
‘ ~ ‘ / r 

kal ayvn ouverdnoe mdyra erirehew 
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POLYCARP. 


’ § 6 evorAayxvor 


§ 6 emiockerropevor mavtas acGeveis, 
emotpépovres Ta arromem\aynpeva 

§ 6 drexouevor maons opyhs, mpoow- 
ToAn vias 


§ € > , con Neo 
§ 6 of evayyeAtodmevor nuas aroaTo- 
Rou 

§ 6 Gora wept To Kaddv (On avyKew 
eis see § 13) 

§ 4 , , ‘ , 

§$ 7 dco amodurovtes THY paTaLoTnTa 
Tov To\AGy Kal Tas WevdodiacKadias 
emt Tov €€ apxns nuiv mapadobérra Aoyov 
emiotpévopev, comp. § 2 610 dovdev- 
gate TO Oc@...dmohimovres THY KETV 
patavodoyiay K.T.A. 


~ , 
§ 7 mpockaprepodrtes vyoteias, den- 
oEgw aiTovpevot TOY TavTemonTHY Ocdv 


§ 8 pepnrat ody yerdpeba ris vro- 
povijs avTov..-ToUTOY yap Nuiv Tov UTO- 
ypappov €Onxe dv éavrov, comp. § 10 
‘Domini exemplar sequimini’ 

§$ 9 nv kal eidate kar opOadpors... 
kai ev avt@ TlavA@ kai Tots Noutrois arro- 
oroAols 

§$ 9 ovrou mavres ovK eis Kevov edpa- 
prov 

§ 9 eis rov dpewdopevoy avrois Tomoy 
cial mapa TO Kupio 

§ 10 fraternitatis amatores 

§ 10 Omnes vobis invicem subjecti 
estote (see the note) 

§ 10 Dominus in vobis non Dlas- 
phemetur. Vae autem Jer guem no- 
men Domini blasphematur 


§ 11 qui estis in principio epistu- 
lae ejus 

§ 11 ut omnium vestrum corpus 
salvetis 

§ 12 Confido enim vos bene exerci- 
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SS 29,54, evorAayyxvos, §14 evormday- 

, 
xvia 

§ 59 rovs mAav@pévous Tov Aaod gov 
eriatpeov, Tos aaGeveis taat 

§ 13 amoOcpevor macay adagoveiay... 
kal dpyas, § I ampoowmoAnpntas maya 
emroveire 

§ 42 of dmocrodot nyuiv evnyyedioOn- 
cay 

$45 (ndorai repli tdv avnkovtav eis 
owrTnpiay 

§ 7 610 droXtr@pev tas Kevas Kat 
pataias dpovridas kal €hOwpev emi Tov 
evkAef Kal Geuvoy THs mapadocews Nuav 
kavova, § 9 did vrakovcwpev...kat emt- 
oTpéapev emt Tos oikTippovs avTod, 
drroAurovres THY paTaLorroviay, § 19 éma- 
vadpapwpev emt tov && dpyns mapadedo- 
pévoy vuiv THs elpnyns oKOTOY 

$55 dua yap ris vnotelas Kal THs Ta- 
TELVOTEMS AUTIS HElwoev TOY TavTETOT- 
thy Seamorny, § 64 6 mavrerontys Ocos 

§ 5 vropovis yevouevos péyrotos vr0- 
ypappos (Christ himself is called our 
Umoypappos in S§ 16, 33) 


§ 5 AaBopev mpd dfOarpav judy 
Tovs ayabovs amoaroAous 


§ 6 emi tov ris miorews BéBatov Spd- 
pov KaTHvTnoav 

§ 5 émopevOn eis roy dedopevoy T- 
tov tis Oo€ns 

SS 47, 48, praderdia 

§ 38 vroraccéo Ow exactos TH TANGIov 
avTou 

§$ 47 adore cat Braodnpias emipé- 
pecOa T@ ovopate Kupiov dia thy vpe- 
tépav adpoovyny, éavtois dé xivduvov 
eme€epyatec Oa, comp. § 1 

§$ 47 ti mpadrov dpiv ev dpyn Tod ev- 
ayyeXlou éypaver; 

S$ 37, 38, els rd cwerOa ddov TO 
gTopa, SwlécOw odv jay ddrov TO copa 

§ 62 cafpds ndemer ypadew pas 


Vv 
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tatos esse in sacris literis 


§ 12 ipse sempiternus pontifex 


§ 12 aedificet vos in fide et veri- 
tate, et in omni mansuetudine et 
sine iracundia et in patientia et in 
longanimitate et tolerantia et casti- 
tate, 


et det vobis sortem et partem inter 
sanctos suos et nobis vobiscum, et 
omnibus qui sunt sub caelo, 


qui credituri sunt 

§ 14 Haec vobis scripsi per Cre- 
scentem, quem in praesenti commen- 
davi vobis et commendo, conversatus 
est enim nobiscum inculpabiliter. 


EPISTLES OF S. CLEMENT. 


CLEMENT. 


dvdpaot...eykexupoow eis Ta Acyia K.T.A. 
(comp. § 53 xadas énictracbe ras iepas 
ypadas k.T.A.) 

§§ 36, 61, 64, Jesus Christ is called 
apxvepevs 

§ 62 wept yap miotews Kai peravoias 
kal yynoias ayamns Kal €ykparelas Kai 
cappoctyns Kai Uropovns mavra Torov 
eWnradhjoaper, vropipynoKovtes Seiv v- 
pas ev Stxacoovyy kal ddnOeia kai akpo- 
Oupia k.7.A. 

§ 59 airnoopeba...ome@s tov aprOpov 
Tov katnptOunuevoy TaV eKAEKTOY avTOD 
€v OA@ TO Koop SiahvddEn AOpavorov 
k.T.A., § 65 9 xapis...eO tuov kal pera 
TavT@Y TavTayn Ta@V KEekAnpévav 70 
Tov Geov dv avrovd, comp. S§ 42, 58 

§ 42 rev pedAovTov muorevew. 

§ 63 éméuypaper Se avdpas mictovs Kal 
aaddpovas, ard vedtntos avactpadevras 
Ews ynpous ayéumros ev niv. 


In compiling this table of parallel passages I have made great use of those drawn 


up by previous writers, Hefele, Zahn, Funk, and Harnack, more especially the last 
mentioned. 


4. 
Heras [c. A.D. ?]. 
Visto il. 4. 3- 
Tpayers ovv dv0 BiBddapra [v. 1. BuBrapidia] Kat wép- 
weus Ev KXjpevte kal ev Tpanrn. mépiber ovv KXypns eis 
\ + / > / \ > / \ \ 

Tas e€w Toes, EKEtVM yap emiteTpamTau’ [panty 6€ vov- 
, \ s \ \ b) eee AN NS , 
Here! TAS xmpas KQL yrs oppavovs’ ov de avayvorn 

na , fol 
els TAVTHV THV TOW PETA TOV Tpeo But épwv TOV TpoloTa- 
pevov THS EKKANo Las. 
See also the notes on §§ 11, 21, 23, 39, 46, 56, 60, where we seem to 
discern echoes, though somewhat faint, of Clement’s language. In the 
notes on the so-called ‘Second Epistle,’ $$ 1, 7, 9, 14, will be found 


some resemblances to this Clementine writing in Hermas, but here it 
may be a question to which author the priority must be assigned. 
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5- 
SECOND CLEMENTINE EPISTLE [c. a.D. ?]. 


See the notes on §§ 15, 34, of the First Epistle and on § 11 of the 
Second. 


6. 
Justin Martyr [c. A.D. 150]. 


In Dial. 56 (p. 274) Justin uses the same combination of epithets 
as Clement (§ 43) in speaking of Moses, 6 paxaptos [Kat] murtos Oeparwv: 
and in Déa/. 111 (p. 338) he in like manner with Clement (§ 12) uses 
Rahab’s scarlet thread as a symbol of the blood of Christ. These 
resemblances suggest a presumption of acquaintance with Clement’s 
Epistle, but not more. 


We 
LETTER OF THE SMYRNANS [c. A.D. 156]. 


The obligations of the writers of this letter, giving an account of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom, are best seen by comparing its beginning and 
end with the corresponding parts of Clement’s Epistle, as I have done 
elsewhere (gx. and Polyc. 1. p. 610 sq). 


8. 


HEGESIPPUS [c. A.D. 170]. 

(i) Euseb. @. Z. iv. 22. 

c \ Ss e , SL) , A > ¢ “ 3 “~ 

O pev ovv Hynoummos ev mévte Tots els nuas e\Povow 
Vropynpace THS dias yuouns mnpeoTaTny pYyunv Kata- 
hédourev, €v ois SyAOt Ws TrEloTOLS EMLTKOTOLS TUpplEELED, 
> , , , ¢ , ‘\ c 4 \ > ‘\ 
dmodnplav orerddpevos pméexpt Papys, Kal ws OTL THY avTHY 
Tapa wavtwv mapethnpe SiwacKahiay. dkovaat yé Tor 
Tapects peta Twa sept THS Kdypevtos tpos KopwAiovs 
ETLOTOANS GUT@ Eipnueva emd€yovTos TavTa 
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ere ' x, 2 ' < ’ > n > n ' 
KAl ETTEMENEN H EKKAHCIA H KopiInOiwn EN TW OPpOW AOTwW 
meyp! TIpimoy é€mickomeyontoc €N Kopin@w: oic cynémiza 
TAEWN Ec “P&MHN, Kal CYNAIETPIVA TOIc KopINOloic HMépac 
IKANAC, EN AIC CYNANETTAHMEN T@ OpO@ AGP. LTENOMENOC AE 
EN “P®MH AlAsOYHN ETTOIHCAMHN Méypic “ANIKHTOY, OY Ald- 
KONOC HN EAeyOepoc’ Kal TAapd “ANIKHTOY AlAdEyETAI ZWTHP, 
’ a > ' > c ’ \ lal \ > c ' 
MEO ON EAeydepoc. EN EKACTH AE AIAAOXYH KAI EN EKACTH 
TOAEI OYTWC EXE] WC O NOMOC KHPYCCE! Kal Ol TPOHTal Kal 
6 Kyptoc. 

I have had no misgiving in retaining the reading diadoxyv; for (1) It alone has 
any authority, being read not only by all the Greek Mss, but by the very ancient and 
perhaps coeval Syriac Version (see Smith and Wace Dict. of Christ. Ant., s.v. 
Eusebius, 11. p. 326). On the other hand d.a7peByv is not found in a single Ms. 
It is a pure conjecture of Savile founded upon Rufinus. But the general looseness 
of Rufinus deprives his version of any critical weight, and his rendering of this very 
passage shows that he either misunderstands or despises the Greek, ‘Cum autem 
venissem Romam permansi inibi donec Aniceto Soter et Soteri successit Eleutherus,’ 
where not only this list of succession but all mention of the diaconate of Eleutherus 
has likewise disappeared. In the next sentence again he translates é éxaory dtadoxp 
‘in omnibus istis ordinationibus,’ thus showing that he entirely misapprehends the 
gist of the passage. There is no adequate reason therefore for supposing that 
Rufinus read duatpiBjv. (2) It is quite clear that Eusebius himself did not read 
duarpiBnv, for he says elsewhere (iv. 11) that Hegesippus visited Rome in the time of 
Anicetus and remained there till the time of Eleutherus. (3) The context requires 
Siadox7y éronodunv, ‘I drew up a list of (the episcopal) succession.’ He says that 
originally his list had ended with the then bishop Anicetus, and accordingly he now 
supplements it with the names of the two bishops next in order, Soter and Eleutherus, 
thus bringing it down to the time when he writes these ‘Memoirs.’ It is therefore 
with some surprise that I find Harnack (Clem. Rom, Pyo/. p. xxviii, ed. 2) adopting 
diarpiBinv confidently and declaring that ‘ne levissima quidem dubitatio relicta est.’ 


(ii) Euseb. ZZ. £. iii. 16. 
Kai ore ye Kata Tov Sydovpevov ta THS Kopwliwv 
Kekivnto oTacews, a€ioxpews maptus 0 Hynourmos. 


This statement is considered below, p. 165. 


9. 
Dionysius oF CorINTH [c. A.D. 170]. 
Lpist. ad Rom. (Euseb. Hist. E£ccl. iv. 23). 
"Ete tov Avovvaiov Kat mpos “Papatous emuatodn pépe- 
TAL, ETLTKOT® TO TOTE LwTHpL TpoaTpwvove. e€ Hs ovdev 
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e ‘ XA bd 0 Xe, 8 2 Ky \ , lal > 
olov To Kal mapaleoCar éfeus, Ou wy TO expe Tov Kal 
eon A Aue , ¥ 3 5 , A 
yas Swwypov dudraxlev “Pwopaiwy eos amodeydspevos TavTa 
4 
ypadeu 
€Z Apytic FAp YMIN EO0C ECT! TOYTO, TANTAC MEN ddEAMOYC 
TOIKIA@C EYEPFETEIN, EKKAHCIAIC TE TOAAAIC TAIC KATA TIACAN 
TIOAIN EMOAIA TIEMTTEIN, MAE MEN THN T@N ACOMENWN TIENIAN 
ANAYYXONTAC, EN METAAAOIC AE AAEAGOIC YTAPYOYCIN ETTI- 
XOPHTOYNTAC’ Al’ GN TIEMTIETE APYHOEN EDOAIMN, MATPOTIAPA- 
AOTON €80C ‘Pwmaian ‘Pmmaiol AladyAATTONTEC, 0 OY MONON 
AIATETHPHKEN O MAKAPIOC YMON EMICKOTIOC ZTHP, AAAA Kal 
EMHYZHKEN, ETIYOPHT@N MEN THN AIATTEMTIOMENHN AAWIAEIAN 
THN €1C TOYC Arloyc, AdroIc AE MAKAPIOIC TOYC ANIONTAC 
WC TEKNA TATHP PIAGCTOPFOC TAPAKAADN. 
> 7 A X , \ Lal td \ , 
ev QuTN de TavTn Kat THS Kdypevtos mpos KopwOtovs 
ld 3 ~ “A > ta 3 > 4 ¥y 3 EN 
peuvntar emiatodys, Snrav avéexabev €€ apxatiov eovs emi 
nw 4 A > ,  ) a A , al 
TNS Ekkhyolas THY avayvwow avTys ToLetoAaL. eyes your" 
THN CHMEPON OYN KYPIAKHN AIAN HMEPAN AIH[ATOMEN, EN 
H ANETNWMEN YM@N THN EMICTOAHN' HN EZOMEN AEI TIOTE 
ANAPIN@CKONTEC NOYOETEICOAI, WC KAI THN TPOTEPAN HMIN 
AtA KAHMENTOC Fpadeican. 
This letter was written in the lifetime of Soter, as appears not only from the 
expression of Eusebius tw 767, but also from the perfect tenses of Dionysius himself, 
duarerhpykev, émnvénxev. The epithet paxdpios in these times is frequently used of 


living persons; see the note on Clem. Rom. 47. The episcopate of Soter extends 
from about A.D. 166—174. 


10. 
THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH [c. A.D. 180]. 


The passage, ad Aufol. i. 13, on the resurrection of the dead, may 
have been suggested by Clem. Rom. 23, 24; but no stress can be laid 
on the resemblances. See also the note on § 7, with the reference to ad 
Autol. iil. 19. 

A resemblance to the Second Epistle (see the note on § 8) appears 
in ad Autol. ii. 26. 


EPISTLES OF 5S. 


Il. 


IRENAUS [c. A. 


Adv. Haereses iil. 3. 3. 


td 
Ocuehidoavtes ovv Kal oi- 
KOOOLHTAVTES Ol paKdpLoL d76- 
aTodo THY exkdyoiav, Ava THY 
1 7) 2 t 2) 
lal aA / 
THS EmiaKoTTNS NevTOUpyiay €ve- 
Xelpisav. TovTov Tov Atvou 
lal lal \ 
IlavAos €v tats mpos Tydbeov 
3 Lal 4 id 
emioToAats pewvynta. dvaddye- 
\ > A > id \ 
Tau O€ avtov “AvéyK\nTos. pera 
Tovtov O€ TpiTw TOTw amo TOV 
\ 
aTooTOhwy THY emirKOTHY KXN- 
n / c \ e \ 
pouvta, KAnpys, 0 Kat ewpakas 
\ 
TOUS LaKapious amoaToAoUs Kal 
\ b) A + »¥ 
ovpBeBd\ynK@s avTots, Kal ETL 
\ 
EVAVAOY TO KHPVYp_a TOV arro- 
aTOhwv kal THY Tapddocw mpd 
> A ¥ > , 5 ES 
oplaluwv exwv, ov povos’ ert 
\ Ae 4 ld c \ 
yap TodXot virehelTovTO TOTE U7TO 
nw ~) , / 
TOV aToaTO\wY SEdioOaypevot. 
> Ss a 
Emit tovtov ovv tov Kyy- 
> A 
PEVTOS OTATEWS OUK OALyNs Tots 
b) A 
ev KopivOm yevoueryns adeddots 
5 , Ce c / > , 
eréateiey 9 ev Papn exkd\noia 
\ lal 
ikaveTatyny ypapny tows Kopuw- 
4 b] > / /, 
Oious, eis eipyvnv cvpBiBalovoe 
A \ 
avTovs, Kal avaveovoa THY Tic- 
TW aUvTaV, Kal HV veworl azo 
Tav atooTOhwy trapddoow el- 


Ane, 


CLEMENT. 


D. 180]. 


Fundantes igitur et instru- 
entes beati apostoli ecclesiam 
Lino episcopatum administran- 
Hu- 


jus Lini Paulus in his quae 


dae ecclesiae tradiderunt. 


sunt ad Timotheum epistolis 
meminit. Succedit autem ei 
Anacletus ; post eum tertio loco 
ab apostolis episcopatum sorti- 
tur Clemens, qui et vidit ipsos 
apostolos et contulit cum eis, 
et quum adhuc insonantem prae- 
dicationem apostolorum et tra- 
ditionem ante oculos haberet, 
non solus; adhuc enim multi 
supererant tunc ab apostolis 
docti. 

Sub hoc igitur Clemente, 
dissensione non modica inter 
eos, qui Corinthi essent, fratres 
facta, scripsit quae est Romae 
ecclesia potentissimas litteras 
Corinthiis, ad pacem eos con- 
gregans et reparans fidem eo- 
rum et annuntians quam in 
recenti ab. apostolis acceperat 


traditionem, 


annuntiantem unum Deum omnipotentem, factorem caeli et terrae, 
plasmatorem hominis, qui induxerit cataclysmum et advocaverit Abra- 
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ham, qui eduxerit populum de terra Aegypti, qui collocutus sit 
Moysi, qui legem disposuerit et prophetas miserit, qui ignem prae- 
paraverit diabolo et angelis ejus. Hunc patrem Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi ab ecclesiis annuntiari ex ipsa scriptura, qui velint, discere 
possunt, et apostolicam ecclesiae traditionem intelligere; quum sit 
vetustior epistola his qui nunc falso docent, et alterum Deum super 
Demiurgum et factorem horum omnium, quae sunt, commentiuntur. 


tov 6€ Kdypevta tovrov dia- Huic autem Clementi succedit 
déxeTrar Evdpeotos. Evaristus. 


In the expression, adeAdois éréoreev...ixavwrarnv ypadynv, Irenzeus 
echoes the words of Clement himself, § 62 ixavds éreoreiAaper dpiv, 
” > , 
avdpes adeAdoi. 

Immediately before this passage Irenzeus has spoken of ‘maximae et antiquis- 
simae et omnibus cognitae, a gloriosissimis duobus apostolis Petro et Paulo Romae 
fundatae et constitutae ecclesiae’ (iii. 3. 2). 

The Greek portions are preserved by Eusebius 1. 2, v. 6. 


12. 
CLEMENTINE HoMILIES AND RECOGNITIONS [c. A.D.?]. 


The writings of the Petro-Clementine cycle cannot be dated earlier 
than the latter half of the second century. ‘The story which they tell, 
though a pure fiction in itself, became the source of a powerful and 
wide-spread tradition respecting Clement. As Clement is a chief actor 
in these writings and they are full of references to him, it would be im- 
possible to give all the passages at length, as I have done in most other 
cases. The whole subject will be more fitly discussed elsewhere. I 
would only call attention to two main points in this Petro-Clementine 
story, as bearing directly on the critical investigations which have already 
engaged our attention and will occupy us again—the one affecting the 
natural, the other the spiritual parentage, of the hero, but both alike 
contradicting the notices of a more authentic tradition or the probable 
results of critical investigation. 

(i) Clement is represented as a scion of the imperial family. His 
father, who bears the name Faustus in the /Zome/es and Faustinianus in 
the Recognitions, is a near relative of the emperor (//om. xii. 8, xiv. 6, 
10, Recogn. vii. 8, ix. 35). His mother Mattidia likewise is apparently 
represented as connected by blood with the emperor (/Zom. xii. 8, but 
see Recogn. ix. 35). His two brothers are named, the one Faustinus, the 
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other Faustinianus in the /Yomdlies and Faustus in the Recognitions, 
It will thus be seen that the names are borrowed from the imperial 
families of Hadrian and the Antonines ; though Clement is represented 
as a young man at the time of the crucifixion, and the emperor spoken 
of as his father’s kinsman is therefore Tiberius. 

(ii) Not only is Clement a direct disciple and constant follower of 
S. Peter so that he faithfully represents his teaching, but he is con- 
secrated to the Roman episcopate directly by him. Thus Clement 
becomes to all intents and purposes his spiritual heir. This fact is 
emphasized and amplified in the ‘ Letter of Clement to James,’ prefixed 
to the HYomilies ; in which Clement gives an account of S. Peter’s last 
charge and of his own appointment and consecration as the Apostle’s 
immediate successor. 

These fictions are a striking testimony to the space occupied by 
Clement’s personality in the early Church ; but beyond this the indica- 
tions of the use of Clement’s genuine epistle are only slight. The 
language however, which is used of S. Peter in Zpist. Clem. 1, seems 
certainly to be suggested by the description of S. Paul in the genuine 
Clement (§ 5, see the note on the passage); and the same chapter of 
this epistle (§ 5 tots ayafovs arocrddovs’ ILérpov és x.t.A.) furnishes 
an epithet which the Clementine romance (/Yom. i. 16 6 dyads Térpos) 
applies to S. Peter. In the main body of the /Yom/ies again there are 
passages which recall the genuine Epistle to the Corinthians: e.g. the 
description of the marvels of creation (/Zom. iil. 35), which has several 
points of resemblance with the corresponding panegyric in Clem. Rom. 
20, and the lesson derived from the different gradations in the Roman 
military and civil government (fom. x. 14), which likewise has its 
counterpart in Clem. Rom. 37. 


13: 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA [c. A.D. 200]. 


(i) Strom. i. 7. 38 (p- 339). 

TIOAAGQN TOINYN ANE@PMEN@N TYAQ@N EN AIKAIOCYNH, AYTH 
Hin €N Xpict@, €N H MAKAPIO! TTANTEC O1 EICEAOONTEC Kal 
KATEYOYNONTEC THN TIOPEIAN AYT@N EN OCIOTHTI YVOOTLKY. 

> lal \ , | “A a! 

avtika o Kdypns ev tH tpos KopwOiovs éemuctoAn Kata 
A A A nw \ \ 5 , 

héEw dyot tas Siahopas extiOeuevos Tav Kata THY Exk\ynoLav 

dokipwv" HTw TIC TICTOC, HT@ AYNATOC TIC FN@CIN EZEITIEIN, 
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HT@ coddc €N AlAKpicel AGPWN, HTW foproc EN Eprolc 
(Clem. Rom. § 48). 

(ii) Strom. iv. 6. 32, 33 (P- 577 Sq): 

EjAon yap, dnat, TON AceBA YTEPYPOYMENON K,T.A....0YK 
ETTAIPOMENQN ET] TO TOIMNION AYTOY. 

Use is here made of Clem. Rom. 14, 15, 16, though no obligation is 
acknowledged. 

(iii) Strom. iv. 17—19. 105—121 (p. 609 sq). 

Nat pv &v 7H pos KopwOiovs émustokn 0 amdaTodos 
K\juns Kat adtos nuty TUTOV TWA TOU yrwoTLKOD vToypGa- 
dov héyer* Tic rap TApeTAHMHCac TpOC YMAC x.T.A, (Clem. 
Rom. § 1). 

In the passage which follows, Clement of Alexandria sometimes 
quotes verbatim from his namesake and sometimes abridges the matter. 
The passages in the Roman Clement of which he thus avails himself 
range over a great part of the epistle (§§ 1, 9, 17, 21, 22, 36, 38, 40, 41, 
48, 49, 50, 51). Twice again he names his authority. 

iv. 17. 112 (p. 613) OTe 6 €v TH Tpos KopwOtovs émartody 
yéypamTa, Aid “Incoy XpictofY H AcyNeTOC Kal ECKOTICMENH 
AIANOIA HM@N ANAOAAAE! Eic TO Pac (Clem. Rom. § 36). 


iv. 18. 113 (p. 613) H CemMNH ov” THS PiiavOpwrias yar 
Kal AcNH Arp@rH KaTa TOV K\ypevTa 10 KoIN@edEC ZHTEL 
(Clem. Rom. § 48). 

(iv) Strom. v. 12. 81 (p. 693). 

"ANd Kav TH mpos Kopwhiovs ‘Popaiwy émartodyH 
QOKEANOC ATEPANTOC ANOPHTOIC YeypamTat Kal oO MET ay- 
TON Kdcmo! (Clem. Rom. § 20). 

(v) Strom. vi. 8. 64 (p. 772). 

’EEnyovpevos 5€ TO pytov Tov tpodytov BapvaBas ém- 
pepe’ TOAA@N TYA@N ANEWPYI@N H EN AIKAIOCYNH AYTH 


> 


€cTIN H €N Xpict@, €N H MAKAPIO! TANTEC O1 EICEADONTEC 
(Clem. Rom. 48). 


He wrongly attributes the words to Barnabas, though in a passage quoted above 
(Strom. i. 7. 38) he has correctly ascribed them to Clement. For a similar blunder 
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see Hieron. Adv. Pe/ag. iii. 2 (Op. 1. p. 783), where Jerome ascribes some words 
of Barnabas to Ignatius. 


He continues the quotation a little lower down ; 


° »” id ‘ c ns »” 

vi. 8. 65 (p. 777 Sq) EctTw TOlWVY TICTOC O TOLOUTOS, écTw 
AYNATOC PN@CIN EZEITTEIN, HTW COMOC EN AlaKPicel AGrwN, 
HT@ foproc EN Eproic, HT@ ArPNdC. TOCOoYTw fap MAAAON 

” > ! a n fal U = 
TATIEINOMPONEIN OGEIAE!, GCw AOKEI MAAAON MEIZON EINAI, 
o K\jpns év Th mpos Kopwiovs dyna (Clem. Rom. 48). 


Other passages likewise in the Alexandrian Clement seem to betray 
the influence of his Roman namesake. Thus in the form and connexion 
of the quotations (Matt. xxvi. 24, xvili. 6) in Sfrom. ili. 18. 107 (p. 561) 
there is a close resemblance to Clem. Rom. 46 (see the note on the 
passage). Again Strom. iv. 22. 137 (p. 625) has a conflate quotation 
which must be attributed to Clem. Rom. 34 (see the note), while imme- 
diately below we meet with the same quotation @ ddOadpos ovik eldev 
x.7.A. (though quoted more closely after S. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 9) which 


appears in this same chapter (34) of the Roman Clement. 


14. 
TERTULLIAN [c. A.D. 200]. 


De Praescr. Haeret. 32. 
Hoc enim modo ecclesiae apostolicae census suos deferunt, sicut... 
Romanorum [ecclesia] Clementem a Petro ordinatum [refert]. 


The passage de Resurr. Carn. 12, 13, is a parallel to Clem. Rom. 24, 
25, in the order of the argument and in the mention of the phcenix, 
though the subject is worked up with a fresh vigour and eloquence 
characteristic of Tertullian. The obligation however, though probable, 
is not certain. In de Virg. Vel. 13 ‘si adeo confertur continentiae 
virtus, quid gloriaris’, there is a parallel to Clem. Rom. 38. 


ys 
CLEMENTINE EPISTLES TO VIRGINS [c. A.D.?|. 


These forgeries were doubtless instigated by the fame of Clement’s 
genuine Epistle; but they show only very slight traces of its influence. 
The faint resemblances which have been discerned will be found in 
Beelen’s Proleg. p. 1x sq to his edition. In the heading of the epistle 
the ms describes Clement as ‘ disciple of Peter the Apostle.’ 
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16. 


Hippotytus [c. a.D. 210—230]. 


For a somewhat striking resemblance in thought and diction to 
the Second Clementine Epistle in a passage ascribed to this writer see 
the notes on §§ 17, 19, of that epistle. 


17. 
ORIGENES [f A.D. 253]. 


(i) de Princip. ii. 3. 6 (Of. 1. p. 82). 

Meminit sane Clemens apostolorum discipulus etiam eorum quos 
dvtixdovas Graeci nominarunt, atque alias partes orbis terrae ad quas 
neque nostrorum quisquam accedere potest neque ex illis qui ibi sunt 
quisquam transire ad nos; quos et ipsos mundos appellavit, cum ait, 
Oceanus intransmeabilis est hominibus, et hi qui trans ipsum sunt mundz, 
gui his eisdem dominatoris Det dispositionibus gubernantur (Clem. Rom. 
20). 


This treatise of Origen is only extant in a translation of Rufinus. 
(ii) Select. in Ezech. viii. 3 (Op. 11. p. 422). 


\ \ \ c 4 > ’ ' 
@yoi dé kat o KArjuys, @keandc Amépatoc ANOpwTOIC 
KAl Ol MET AYTON KOCMO! TOCAYTAIC AlaTaraic TOY AEcTIOTOY 
AIOIKOYNTAL. 


(ii) Ln Joann. vi. § 36 (Op. Iv. p. 153): 

Mepapruipyra: d€ Kal mapa Tots €Oveow, OTL Toot TuLVES 
Lowukav éevokybavtwy év Tals éavT@v TaTpiou voonpaTwv 
éavtovs oddyia UTép TOU KoWwod Tapadeddkac.. Kal Tapa- 
Séxerar TADP ovTws yeyovevar ovK addyws TLTTEVTAS TALS 
ec 4 e \ , ¢€ \ 4 4 
loTopiats 0 motos KAyjuns vao Ilavkov paptupovpevos 
héyovTos" MeTA KAHMENTOC KAl TON AOITTON CYNEPFON MOY, 
@N TA ONOMATA EN BIBA@ ZAC. 

(iv) Hom. in Hebr. (Euseb. 4. £. vi. 25). 

\ \ e 7 \ 

Tis 8¢ 6 ypdapas tHv émvatodyy [Hv pds “EBpatous| ro 

\ > A \ 70 c be 5 ¢ lal bd. ec / ¢ / 
pev adnbes Peds older, 7 SE eis Nuas Pbacaca toTopia vio 

CLEM, 1 
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Tov pev eyovTav oT. Kdjuns 0 yevouevos emioKkomos 
‘Pwopaiwv eypae THY emiaTodAnv, Vd Tiwy dé dtr AovKas 
K.T.A, 

It is probable also that in other passages, as in the interpretation of 
the scarlet thread of Rahab (Zz Jes. Hom. ii. § 5, Op. Il. p. 405 ; comp. 
Clem. Rom. 12) and in the allusion to the story of the phoenix (¢ Ces. 


iv. 98, Of. I. p. 576; comp. Clem. Rom. 25) he may have had the 
language and thoughts of Clement in his mind. 


18. 


Dionysius OF ALEXANDRIA [c.' A.D. 260]. 


Epist. ad Hierac. (Euseb. H. £. vii. 21). 


e \ + abr) t > , > ! 4 

0 TOAUS Kat ATIepANTOC ANOPHTOIC KEANOC, an expression 
borrowed from our Clement (§ 20); but he may have got it from Origen 
who in his extant works twice quotes the passage. 


19. 
APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS [A.D. ?]. 
@) vi 8. 3. 
€ / , > \ /, “A > ad ~ 
O pevto. Limwv enor Ilétpw mpwtov ev Kaioapeia TH 
, » , c \ ) , a > \ 
Xrpatavos, evOa Kopyyhwos 0 muaTos emiaTevoey @V eOviKdS 
\ \ fal A Ss 
émt Tov Kupuov “Inoovy dv ov, cuvtvxev por emerparo 
A lal la lal 
Siaotpépew Tov hoyov Tov Beov, cuvpTapdvTwy pou TOV 
lepav Téxvav, Zakxaiov Tov Tote Tehdvov Kal BapvaBa, Kat 
, > A “A 
Nuxyjrov kat “Aktda adekhav Kdypevtos tod ‘Papatewy ém- 
, \ 4 4 \ \ , lal 
oKOTOV TE Kal ToNtTov, pabnrevOvTos dé Kal Tlavho ro 
e on na lal 
TVVATOTTOL® HUGV KA TVVEPY@ ev TH EVaAyyedio. 


The allusions to Zacchzus and Barnabas, and to Clement’s brothers Nicetes and 
Aquila, are explained by the story in the Homilies and Recognitions. 


(i) vi. 38, x. 
\ “~ \ / lel > 4 \ > 4 
Kat tavTa Kata mohw TravTayxov Els ONY THY OlKoUpEVHY 
Lal c “w lal 
TOU KOO}LOU TETOLNKAMEV, KATAALTOVTES Uply TOLS eTLEKOTIOLS 
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Kal Aourots tepevou THVSE THY KaDodLKHY SidacKadiav...dia- 

Teppdpevor Sud TOU ovdAdELTOVPyoU Hnuav Kdypevtos Tov 

MTioTOTATOV Kal omoYdyou TéKVoU nuav ev Kupio, dua Kat 
/ ~ v4 

BapvaBa Kat Tyobé@ k.7.d. 

(iii) vii. 46. 1. 

Ths d€ “Papaiwy exxrnotas Ativos péev 0 KXavdias mparos 
v70 Ilav\ov, KAjpns dé pera tov Aivov Odvarov vm éenov 
Ilérpov Sevrepos Keyeiporovytas | émiaKozos |. 

The name is generally accentuated Aivos by patristic editors, but this is clearly 
wrong. His namesake, the mythical poet and son of Apollo, always has the first 
syllable short in Greek and in Latin. Moreover the Pseudo-Tertullian (see below, 
p- 176) so scans the name of the pope. I have therefore written it Aivos with the chief 


recent editors of the Greek Testament (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, 
but not Tregelles) in 2 Tim. iv. 21. 


(iv) vill. Io. 2. 
¢ QA A 93 a e A . , A A nw 
T7ep Tov emucKoTrov nuav KAymevtos Kat THV TApOLKLOV 
’ “ nw 
avrov denbapev. 


Besides the direct references to Clement which I have given, this 
work exhibits from time to time traces of the influence of Clement’s 
Epistle. Thus the opening salutation yapis tty cat «ipyvn amd tod 
TavroKkpatopos ®eod dia Tod Kupiov ypav “I. X. rAnPvvOein is borrowed from 
Clement, while immediately below the word éveorepyiopeévor (Ap. Const. 
i. 1) is doubtless suggested from Clem. Rom. 2. Again the account of 
the pheenix (Af. Const. v. 7) betrays in its language the influence of 
Clement’s description (§ 25). Again in describing the characteristics of 
a faithful ministry, the two writers use the terms aBavavoos, aBavaicus, 
respectively (4p. Const. ii. 3, Clem. Rom. 44). Again in AP, Const. il. 27 
(comp. vi. 3) the language respecting Dathan and Abiron resembles Clem. 
Rom. 51; and other examples might be produced, where the use made of 
O. T. quotations and incidents recalls the treatment of Clement. Again 
in Ap. Const. vi. 12 ovintoivtes mpos TO Kowwdedés we are reminded of 
Clem. Rom. 48 ¢yteiv to Kowwdedés, this word Kowwdedés not being 
common. ‘The parallels to the eighth book of the Constitutions in 
the concluding prayer of Clement (§ 59 sq), which are given in my 
notes, are too numerous to be explained as the result of accident. 

Some parallels also to the Second Clementine Epistle will be found; 
e.g. Ap. Const. i. 8, comp. § 13; i. 17, comp. § 14; lil. 7, comp. § 15; 
v. 6, comp. § ro. 
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20. 


PETER OF ALEXANDRIA [c. A.D. 306]. 


De Poenitentia c. 9 (Routh’s Rel. Sacr. tv. p. 34, ed. 2). 


Ovtws 0 mpdKpitos TaY amtoaTohwy Tlérpos mo\\aKis 
avidynpbets Kai dudrakiobets Kal dtysacbeis votepov eév 
“Paun é 0 {LOL io j Tlavd nN 

un €oTavpwaby. opotws Kal 0 mepiBdynTos ILavdos m)eov- 
4 ‘\ at 4 , ‘oe 4 
dks mapadobeis Kat ews Oavdrov Kwdvvetoas moda Te 
abdyoas Kal Kavynodpevos ev Toots Siwypots Kal Oriperw 
ev TH AUTH TONE Kal aVTOS payaipa THY Kehadyy arreKeipato. 


Evidently founded directly or indirectly on Clem. Rom. 5. 


21. 


EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA [c. A.D. 310—325]. 


(i) Chronicon i. p. 160 (ed. Schoene). 


Ann. Abrah. Domit. Romanorum ecclesiae episcopatum ili ex- 
2103 7 cepit Clemes annis ix. 


The corresponding words in Syncellus are 77s ‘Pwyalwy éxxdyolas yyjcaro 5 
KAnpns érn 6’, Clement being thus made the fourth in order. In Jerome’s recension 
this notice is assigned to the 12th year of Domitian. 


(ii) Historia Ecclesiastica, 
(a) #7. £. iii. 4. 
"AMAa Kat 6 KAnpys THs “Popatwy Kal avtos éxxdynoias 
Tpitos émiaKotos Katagtas Tlav\ov ouvepyos Kal ovva- 
OdytHs yeyovévar mpos avTov papTupetrat. 


By avrod is meant rod Ilavdov, the reference being to Phil. iv. 3, as in the next 
extract. 


bie ee 

15. Awdexdro Sé éreu THs adrhs Hyepovias THS Pwpaiwy 
exkd\ynotias *"AveyKAnTov eTETW ETLOKOTEVOAYTA Sexadvo dua- 
déxerar Kyjpns’ dv cuvepyov éEavtod yeverOar Pilamyotous 
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émiaté\\wr 6 amdaTo\os SiddoKer h€ywv" META Kal KAHMEN- 
TOC KAl TON AOITT@N CYNEPFO@N MOY, DN TA ONOMATA EN 
BIBAW zwfc. 
\ bey A e 

16. Tovrov Sy) ovv Tov Khypevtos opodoyoupern pia 
> \ / , \ rd A c > \ “A 
emirTo\n epeTar peyadn Te Kal Gavpacia, nv ws amo TS 
¢ / > 7, “A / / , 
Pwpaiwv éxk\yoias TH Kopwiiwy duturdcato, cTacews 

Ua \ \ 4 4 V6 NY ‘\ b) 
Tnvikdde kara THY Kopwov yevomerys. tadtnv dé Kai &v 
mretotaus exkAnolas emt TOU Koo Sednmooevmerny TAdav 
lal \ \ 4 
Te kat Kal? nuas avtovs eyvoper. Kal OTL ye KaTa TOV 
\ Lal > 
Snrovpevov Ta THs KopwOhiwv Kekivynto oTdcews, auWdxpews 
ee 

paptus 0 Hynourmos. 


In this last sentence Harnack (p. xxviii, ed. 2) suggests that with kara tov 
SdyAovuevov we may understand kaipév, the time of Clement’s episcopate being defined 
in the preceding chapter. But, as the word xaipds does not occur anywhere in 
the context, not even in the preceding chapter, this expianation is impossible. The 
word would have been expressed, if this had been the meaning, as e.g. iil. 28, 29, kara 
rovs dedn\wuévous (Sn\ouuévous) xpdvous. A person must be meant, and the choice 
must lie between Clement and Domitian. Lipsius (de Clem. Rom. p. 156) assumes 
the former and this is the general opinion. The nearer proximity of Clement’s name 
favours it. But I see strong reasons for preferring Domitian. (rs) The succession 
of the emperors is the backbone of the chronology in the History of Eusebius, and 
the synchronisms are frequently introduced with this preposition xara, e.g. ii. 7, 18, 
kara Vdiov, ii. 8, 17, 18, cata Kdavduov (comp. ii. 8 Kab’ ov), ii, 25 Kar’ avrov 
(i.e. Népwva), iii. 32 Mera Népwva xal Aoperiaviv, kara Todrov ov viv Tovs xpovous 
éZerdfouev x.T-d. (meaning ‘ Trajan,’ whose name however is not mentioned till some 
time afterwards), v. 2 kara Tov dednwuévoy avToKpaTopa, V. 5 Kara ToUs dnouLevous (the 
emperors Verus and Marcus, about whom however Eusebius is hopelessly confused), 
etc. So again in iv. 14 Emi 6¢ rv dyAovuévwy the reference seems to be to the 
Antonines. Elsewhere however this preposition cara is certainly used of synchronisms 
with other persons besides the emperors, while in other passages again the reference 
may be doubtful; see iii. 18 xara tovs 6nNoupévous (comp. iv. 19), iv. II, 16, Vv. IT, 22, 
vi. 23, vii. rr, etc. (2) It was hardly necessary to appeal to Hegesippus to show that 
the feuds at Corinth took place in the time of Clement, as this fact is patent enough 
from the epistle itself. (3) The expression rdv dyAotpevoy is better suited to a more 
distant reference, than to Clement himself who is the prominent and only person 
mentioned in this paragraph up to this point. In the two previous chapters (cc. 14, 15) 
and in the four succeeding chapters (cc. 17, 18, 19, 20) the narrative directly connects 
the events related with Domitian’s reign. In this chapter alone the connexion is 
missing, unless it lies in kara Tov dndovmevov. 


(Gyn VAT Eis 2r. 
> , Ne / > / , c lal / 
Ev tovto d¢ “‘Papatwr eioére KXjuns nyetro, tpirov Kat 
> \ > ld lal “A \ “A / X / > 
autos éréyov Tav THE wera IlavAov Te Kal Hetpov emucko- 
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4 , = , A c al > QA > > , VR 
mevoavtwy Babuov’ Aivos d€ 0 TPOTOS TV, KAL MET AUTOV 
5 
AvéyK\nrTos. 


In the preceding sentence he has mentioned the accession of Cerdon third bishop 
of Alexandria in the first year of Trajan. 


(d) A, ti. 34: 
lanl ec w “~ 
Tov dé ént ‘Poépns éemickdter ere. Tpitw THS TOU Tpo- 
eipnpevov Baortéws [Tpatavov| dpyns KAjuns Evapéoro 
Tapadsovds THY heiroupyiay avadver Tov Biov, TA TAVTA TpO- 
\ »¥ > 4 a A , 4 8 8 , 
oTas eTn evvéa THS TOU Deiov Adyou SidacKaNlas. 
fe) 2. 2. a. 34,30. 
¥ A 
37. “Advvdrov 8 ovtos nut amavtas e€ ovdpmatos 
dmrapiOuctobat, ooo. ToTe KaTa THY TPATHVY TOY aTooTOhwy 
duadoynv €v Tals KaTa THY oiKoUvpEerNVY eKKAynoiaLs yeyovact 
Tomeves Kal evayyehiotal, TovTwY eiKdTws E€ Ovdpmaros 
ypadn povev Thy pvynpunv KatateOeipeBa, Ov ETL Kat vov Els 
npas Ov vropyynpatav THs amooToluKs SidacKadias n Tapa- 
Soois peperau’ woTep ov apéder TOU “Iyvatiou €v ais KaTeE- 
id > A \ Le) 4 > A. 4, 
AeEapev EmiaTo\ats, Kal TOU KAypevtos ev TH avwpohoynmery 
\ A a , “~ c 4 4 “ 
Tapa TaoWw, HV eK Tpocwmov THS Pwpaiwy Eexk\nolas TH 
Kopwliov Sututdécato. &v 7 THS Tpos EBpatovs todda 
rel 4 ¥ \ ‘\ > \ ce lod \ > > lal 
vonpata Tapabeis, Hon Sé Kal avrodeet pytots Ticiv e€ avT7ns 
\ c 
Xpynodpuevos, capeotata rapiotnow ore py véov vTapXeL TO 
ovyypappa. ev eikdtws edokev avT0 Tots houTols eyKaTa- 
lal “A \ “ 
hexOnvar ypdppact Tov droaTodov. “EBpatous yap dua THs 
, 4 5 4 c 4 Aw , c \ 
matplov yAwTTns eyypadws wptdnkotos Tov Ilavdov, ot pev 
A > ‘ ~ c \ \ /, “A - ee. 
Tov evayyehuoTyv AovKav, ot dé Tov K\ypevta TovtToy avTov 
c “~ 4 \ 4 a \ Lal a »” 
Epunvevaat héyovor. THY ypadyyv. O Kat paddov av En 
* ‘ wn lal fal 
adnbés, TH TOV Cpowov THS Ppdoews YapaKTHpa THY TE TOU 
Kx , > Xr \ ‘\ ‘\ \ aD / > / 
HpEVTOS ETLTTOAHY Kal THY pos EBpaiovs amoadlew, 
lal \ lal 
Kal TO LN TOppw Ta ev ExaTEepots Tots OVyypdppmace vonpara 
KkabeoTavan. 
38. “Ioréov 8 ws Kat Sevtépa tis evar éyerar Tov 
Kx / € T > X /. > \ ef? c / “~ 4 \ 
NHEVTOS ETLTTOAH’ ov pV EF opotws TH TpoTepa Kal 
TavTnV yvopyLov emuaTdpefa, OTL pNde Kal TOvs apyatous 
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- Ns. , ¥v »” A \ YY lal + 
auTH Keypynpevovs taper. On SE Kal ETEpa TodveTH Kal 
paKpa ovyypdppata ws TOU avTov €xBes Kal mpanv TwWes 

la , \ Ny «3 re: Py , (2 . 
mponyayov, Iérpov dy Kat “Amiwvos Ouahoyous mepi€xovTa 
e 3999 :~=«¢ , \ “a ~ / IQA 
Gv ovd dus pynwy Tis Tapa Tols TadaLots P€peTar. oOVvOE 

x \ ~ > “ > , > ye \ 
yap Kabapdv THs dmootoduKys opOodogias amoawlea Tov 
Xapaxrnpa. 1 pev ovy ToD Kdrpevtos opohoyouperyn ypady 

4 ¥ \ ‘\ ee) i! \ 4 
Tpoondros’ elpntar d€ Kat TA Tyvatiov Kat IokvKapmov. 

9 a ee Ber em ea in 2 

"AdeEavopeias eyvwpilero Ki\jpns opevupos TO Tahar 

THS ‘Popaiwv éxxdynolas Hynoapev@ oirnth Tov atooToXov. 
Cath, Lo Vi 2S: 

Kéypnra 8 év adrots [tots Stpwparevor| Kal tats azo 
TOV avTieyonevav ypapav paptupiais, THS TE eyouevys 
LYohopavtos codias kai THs “Inaov Tov Lipay Kal THs mpos 
‘EBpaiovs éematodns, ths Te BapvdBa Kat Kdxpevtos Kat 
> , 
lovda. 


The subject of this sentence is Clement of Alexandria. See above, p. 158 sq. 

The passages of Eusebius referring to Hegesippus, Dionysius of Corinth and 
Origen, in which Clement of Rome is mentioned, are given above, pp. 153 Sq, 154 Sq, 
161 sq. 


22. 


CyRIL OF JERUSALEM [c. A.D. 347]. 

Catecheses xviii. 8 (p. 288, ed. Touttée). 
»¥ \ lal b) , \ > / Ne ie) > 
Hde. cds tav avOpdrwv THY amLOTLAY, Kal OpvEoV Ets 
nw wn 9 4 nw e 
TOUTO KaTEipydoaTo, powtKa ovTw KaovpEvoV. TOUTO, WS 

lal e 
ypader Khjpns kal tatopovor meloves, wovoyeves vTapXor, 
kata thy Aiyumtiov ydpav év Tepiddois TevTaKoclwy ETaV 
épydpevov Seixvucr THY avdotacw' ovK ev Epyp.oLs TOTOLS, 
9 “~ 5 al 
iva py ayvonOn TO pvaTypiov ywopevov, add €v davepg 
Y la \ > 

moder Tapayevopevov, iva wmdradyOn TO amorovpevor. 
onkov yap éavtd Toujoayv ex iBdvov Kal opdpvyns Kat 
hourav apopdtwov kal ev TH Tupmnpdoe TeV Err Els 
A la Lal \ > lal 
Tovtov ciaehOov TehevTa pavepws Kal onmETAL EiTa EK THS 
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carelans Tapkos TOV TEevTHOAVTOS TKAANHE Tis yevvaTan, 

Kal ovTos avénels eis Opveov popPovTar...eira TTEPopunoas 
a > € A 

0 mpoeipnuevos how Kat TEdELOS, OLos HY O TpPOTEpos, hot 

yevomevos avimtatat ToLovTOS Els dépa olos Kal €TeTEhEUTHKEL, 

cadheatatny vexpav dvactacw avOparo.s emoeiEas. Oav- 

paotov pev opveov 6 Powwr€ K.T.v. (Clem. Rom. 25, 26). 


223: 
LIBERIAN CHRONOGRAPHER [A.D. 354]- 


The passage is given in the next chapter. 


n 24. 
EPHRAEM Syrus [} A.D. 373]. 

(i) De Humilitate 33 (Op. Graec. 1. p. 309). 

Tavra dé dypu...iva 1 tpoopopa vay evmpdoadexTos 
oy \ \ (al , > , ¥ / con 
H.--Tept O€ THS Piro€evias ov ypelav ExeTe ypader Oar vuiv’ 
Sans. \ 7 (2 / A b} & > A 
eriatacbe yap ott 9 pito€evia Tohd\av eat peilwv apeTov' 

a \ ec , > \ \ , > - b] 4 
Kal yap 0 tatpidpyns ABpaap dua tavtTns ayyédous e&€vt- 
\ c / \ \ “A , > 4 lal 
oe, Kal 0 Otkavos A@t dia THs piro€evias ov auvard eto TH 
lal , c / \ QE x ¢ > , 
Kataotpopyn Loddpwv' opoiws dé Kat “PaaB y éemdreyopery 
Topvn dua TNS diro€evias ov owuvaTrw ETO TOLS aTmeOnoact, 
, \ , > =) / 
deEapevn Tovs KaTAoKOTOUS eV ElpyVy. 
These are the same three examples of giAc&evia, which we have in 


Clement (S§ 10, 11, 12), and the language is similar. For the opening 
sentence also comp. Clem. Rom. 40 tas te tpoogopas Kai Aevrouvpyias 


> - 7? € / / , > ? ¢ > / ” tal 

exited ciabat...iv ociws mavTa ywopeva ev evdoxyoer evrpoodeta ein TO 

n > ‘ nw Lal \ ‘\ 

GeAnpate avrov" of ovv mpooTeTaypEVOLS KaLpOls TOLODVTES TAS Tpoaopas 
= , . > , \ \ a 

avtav evrpoobextoi k.7.A., and 7b. 53 EmioracGe yap kai Kadas éeriotacbe 


k.T.A. 

(ii) De Virtutibus et Vitits 3 (Op. Graec. 1. p. 3). 

A description of charity certainly founded on 1 Cor. xiii, and 
possibly influenced by Clem. Rom. 49, 50. Cotelier says ‘Ephraem 


Syrus.,.utriusque vestigiis insistit,’ but I do not see any indisputable 
traces of obligations to Clement. 
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oo. 
Basi, OF CAESAREA [c. A.D. 375]. 


De Spirit. Sanct. 29 (11. p. 61 A). 

"AdNa Kai KX\juns dpxatkdrepor, zi, pyotv, 6 Oedc kal 
6 Kypioc ‘lHycof¥c Xpictoc kal TO TNEYMA TO ATION (Clem. 
Rom. 58). 


26. 
EPIPHANIUS [c. A.D. 375]. 


(i) Haeres. xxvii. 6 (p. 107). 
‘ A 
"Ev “Paun yap yeyovao. mpato. Ieérpos Kat Ilavdos 
> 4h ‘\ Sa > ld > lal > 
amooTo\ot Kat emioKo7rol, €ita Atvos, eita KArtos, eiTa 
2 , x / \ / LS) , 
K\ynpys ovyxpovos av Ieétpov cat Ilavdov, ov éeivynovever 
IlavAos €v TH mpds “Pwpatous émiatodn. Kal pydels Javpa- 
, Y \ > ~ » \ 3 \ b€ > \ an 
Cérw OTe mpo avTov addou THY emiaKoTny SuedeEavTo amo TaV 
> , ¥ , / , x , 
aTooTO\wy, ovTos TovTov auyxpovov Ilérpov Kat Ilavdov' 
\ 2 “A > 
Kal OUTOS yap GUyXpoves yiveTal T@V amooTOAwY. ET OUP 
A / > la) ¢ \ 4 / \ , 
ETL TEpLOVTwY avTwv v0 Teérpov hapBaver THY yerpofeciay 
lal la , 4 \ 

THS ETLTKOTNS Kal TapaiTnodmevos ypyer (éyer yap ev pia 
a la > “A > fal By > ' € \ 
TOV ETLOTOAMVY GUTOV, ANdAY@PH, ATIEIMI, EYCTADEITW O AADC 
a a g A ¢c A a 
TOY Oeof, nupowev yap Ev TiowW vTOoMYNLATLGpoLs TOUTO 
€yKElmEvOV) NTOL META THV TOV aTooTOAWY SLaAdoyHVY ViTO TOU 

Qn se ~ 
KhyjTov Tov émiaKdmou ovtos Kabiotata, ov mavy cadas 
» \ > \ \ y 207 ¥ , an 
lopev. myv adda Kal ovTws HOVVAaTO ETL TEpLoVT@Y TOV 
> lal ~ 
atooTohwv, dnt dé Tov mept Iérpov kai TavAov, émurkd- 

¥ 
mous ad\dous KabiotacGar, dua TO TOUS amoaToONOUS TOAAAKLS 
ee, A A 4 , ss ? ee." \ A 
emi Tas a\Nas Tatpidas oté\Neo Oar THY Topetay emt Td Tod 
= / \ 4 \ >t A ¢€ , , 
Xpiorov Kypvypa, un Stvacbar dé THY TeV “Pwopatwr wow 
¥y > c an : 
avev €miakoTrov elvar. o pev yap Ilavhos él THY Smaviay 
ddixvetrar, Iérpos dé modAdKis Ildvtov re kat Bubvviav 
> / > / \ ‘\ \ A , 
ereokeato. evexdper S€ peta TO KatacTabnvar K\yjpevta 
% ¥ Y 

kat Tapautyoacbar (ev ye ovTws empdyOn, Siavoodpar yap, 
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3 c , 4 \ ‘ , / MN 
ovx opilopar) voTepov pera TO TeTEAEvTNKEVaL Aivoy Kat 
na \ 
K\nrov émuokotevoavtas mpos Sexadvo ETN EKaCTOV MET, 
\ A c / "Ad \ , \ \ SRA; “A 
Tv Tov ayiov Ilérpov Kat IlavAov tedeuTHy THY ETL TO 
, la) Ss 3 
dwdekaTw ere. Népwvos yevomevnv, Tovtov avis avayKa- 
la \ lol Y lol 
cOnvar THY emiaKOTHY KaTacXEWV. Opmws n Tov ev “Poun 
> , \ , x \ bd] , > , \ 
emiakotrav Siadoyy TavTHY Eyer THY dKodovbiay’ Iétpos Kat 
Ilavdos, Atvos kai K\yjros, KAnpns, Edd peotos, “ANéEavdpos, 
Evotos, Tekeoddpos, “Tyivos, Iios, "Avixntos o avo ev T@ 
4 Q , 
KaTahoyw mpodedynopevos. 


(ti) Haeres. xxx. 15 (p. 139). 


Xpavrat d€ Kal addaus Trot BiBdous SyOev Tats Ilepiddors 
Kadoupevats Ilérpov tats dua Kdypevtos ypadeioais, volev- 
\ \ > > A SNe \ > \ 37 e 
GavTes pev Ta &v avtats, OAtya dé adyOwa edoavtes, ws 
a 21eN / bd] \ \ , ah y's > 7? ee + 
autos KAyjpns avtovs Kata mavrTa ekeyyer ah wy eyparbev 
ETLOTOAODV eyKUKNiwY TOV ev Tals orvyials ExkANolas avaywo- 
¥ 
TKOpevwv, OTL AANoV EXEL XAPAKTHPA Y AVTOV TioTIS Kai O 
we A lal 
Adyos Tapa Ta Vir TOUTwWY Eis OVOMA aUTOU ev Tals Tlepiddous 
/ > x A / / ‘\ > \ 3 
vevoNevpeva. avtos yap mapbeviay diddoKe, Kal avTol ov 
déxovtau’ avros yap eyKapialer HrLav kat Aavid kat Lapipav 
‘\ 4 \ , a e , > A 
Kal TavTas TOUS TpoPytas, ovs ovVToOL BdedAVTTOVTAaL. ev Tals 
> la \ 
ovv Ilepiuddous TO Tay eis EavTovs peTHVveyKay KaToapevod- 
4 \ / , c +) a“ > (4 , 
pevot Ilérpov Kata mod\ovs TpOTOUs, ws avTov Kal’ yucpav 
Bamrilopevov ayvicpod evecev, Kabamep Kat ovToL, Eupvxov 
Te TOV avTov dméyeoOat Kal KpEe@y, WS Kal avTOL, Kal TAoNS 
adAns EOwWONS THS aro TapKaV TETOLNMEVNS héyovow. 
(iii) Axncoratus 84 (p. 89). 
Ilepi dé Tov doivixos Tov “ApaBuKov dpvéov TEepiaody mou 
\ , Ace \ > ~ \ 74° lal lal \ 
TO eye’ NON yap Els aKonv adixkta, TOMMY TLOT@V TE Kat 
> + e Oy > SEN ey, , / F 
amiotwv. y O€ KaT avTov UTdOects ToLdde haivera’ TeVTA- 
KoTLoaTOV eros SuaTedav, emav yvoin TOV KaLpoY THS avTOU 
TeheuTns evoTavTa, onKov pev epyatera dpwpdtav Kat hépwv 
»” > , Led > / c 4 9 
epxeTau eis TOMW Tav AtyumTiwy “HdtovT7o\w ovTw Kadov- 


penv K7.X. 
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In these sentences and in the account which follows (e.g. oxwAnKa 
YErVG, 0 TKWANE Trepopvel veoTTds yevduevos) Epiphanius appears to be 
indebted to the language of Clement, though there is reason to believe 
that his knowledge was indirect. Several of his statements show that 
he had some other account before him. 


27, 
Pseupo-IcnaTIus [c. A.D. 370?]. 
(i) Len. Mar. 4. 
¥ ¥ A 5 Cay AG , \ lal , , 
Er. ovons cov év TH “Poduyn Tapa TO paxapio Tare 
“AveykdyTo, dv duedéEato Ta vov o a€vomakdpirtos KAjuns o 
Ilérpou kat Ilavdov axovorys. 


*Aveykjrw is certainly the right reading here, though one authority has ‘Cleto’ 
and another Alvyw (see the notes on the passage). 


(i) Trail 7. 
‘Os Srédavos o ayros | €Xevrovpynoev Sudkovos]| “lakaBw 
lel , \ / ‘N , , Nae i. 

TO pakapio, Kat Tiynoeos Kat Atvos Ilavh@, Kat “Avéy- 
KAnTos Kat KAjuns Herp, 

(ili) Philad. 4. 

‘Qs Evodiov, as Kdypevtos, tav ev ayveia e€edovtwv 
Tov Biov. 


See the note on the passage. 


28. 


Opratus [c. A.D. 370]. 


De Schism. Donat. ii. 3 (p. 31): 


Ergo cathedram unicam, quae est prima de dotibus, sedit prior 
Petrus, cui successit Linus; Lino successit Clemens, Clementi Anacle- 
tus, Anacleto Evaristus, Evaristo Sixtus, Sixto Telesphorus, Telesphoro 
Iginus, Igino Anicetus, Aniceto Pius, Pio Soter, Soteri Alexander, 
Alexandro Victor, etc. 
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29. 
PuiLastrius [f c. A.D. 387]. 


De Haeres. 89. 


Sunt alii quoque qui epistolam Pauli ad Hebraeos non adserunt 
esse ipsius, sed dicunt aut Barnabae esse apostoli aut Clementis de 
urbe Roma episcopi. 


30. 
Amprosius [t a.D. 397]. 


Hexaem. v. 23, (Op. 1. p. 110). 


Phoenix quoque avis in locis Arabiae perhibetur degere, atque ea 
usque ad annos quingentos longaeva aetate procedere; quae cum sibi 
finem vitae adesse adverterit, facit sibi thecam de thure et myrrha et 
ceteris odoribus, in quam impleto vitae suae tempore intrat et moritur. 
De cujus humore carnis vermis exsurgit, paulatimque adolescit, ac 
processu statuti temporis induit alarum remigia, atque in superioris avis 
speciem formamque reparatur. Doceat igitur nos haec avis vel exemplo 
sui resurrectionem credere etc. 


Here Ambrose follows Clement (§ 25) closely. In two other passages 
also (Jn Psalm. cxvitt Expos. xix. § 13,1. p. 1212; de Fide Resurr. 59, 
Il. p. 1149) he refers to the story of the phoenix, but does not adhere 
so closely to Clement. In the latter passage however he has some 
almost identical expressions, e.g. in the sentence ‘cum sibi finem vitae 
adesse...cognoverit, thecam sibi de thure et myrrha et ceteris odoribus 
adornare, completoque...tempore intrare illo atque emori, ex cujus 
humore oriri vermem,’ and again ‘locorum incolae completum quin- 
gentorum annorum tempus intelligunt’; but he mentions Lycaonia 
instead of Heliopolis as the scene where the coffin is deposited. 


The Hexaemeron seems to have been written in the later years of his life. 


31. 
Hieronymus [c. a.D. 375—410]. 


(i) Chronicon Domitian, 12. 
Tertius Romanae ecclesiae episcopus praefuit Clemens ann. viiil. 


See the next chapter, respecting Jerome’s edition of the Chronicon. 
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(ii) de Viris Tlustribus 15. 

Clemens de quo apostolus Paulus ad Philippenses scribens ait, cum 
Clemente et ceteris cooperatoribus meis, quorum nomina scripta sunt in libro 
vitae, quartus post Petrum Romae episcopus, si quidem secundus Linus 
fuit, tertius Anacletus, tametsi plerique Latinorum secundum post apo- 
stolum Petrum putent fuisse Clementem. Scripsit ex persona ecclesiae 
Romanae ad ecclesiam Corinthiorum valde utilem epistulam et quae in 
nonnullis locis etiam publice legitur, quae mihi videtur characteri 
epistulae, quae sub Pauli nomine ad Hebraeos fertur, convenire ; sed et 
multis de eadem epistula non solum sensibus, sed juxta verborum quoque 
ordinem abutitur ; et omnino grandis in utraque similitudo est. Fertur 
et secunda ex ejus nomine epistula, quae a veteribus reprobatur, et 
disputatio Petri et Appionis longo sermone conscripta, quam Eusebius 
in tertio ecclesiasticae historiae volumine coarguit. Obiit tertio Trajani 
anno, et nominis ejus memoriam usque hodie Romae exstructa ecclesia 
custodit. 

Compare also de Vir. Zl. 5 Epistula quae fertur ad Hebraeos...cre- 
ditur...vel Barnabae juxta Tertullianum vel Lucae evangelistae juxta 
quosdam vel Clementis, Romanae postea ecclesiae episcopi, quem aiunt 
sententias Pauli proprio ordinasse et ornasse sermone, etc. 


(ii) Adv. Jovinianum i. 12 (Op. Ul. p. 257). 

Ad hos [i.e. eunuchos] et Clemens successor apostoli Petri, cujus 
Paulus apostolus meminit, scribit epistolas, omnemque fere sermonem 
suum de virginitatis puritate contexuit. 


(iv) Comm. in Isaiam Nii. 13 (Of. IV. p. 612). 

De quo et Clemens vir apostolicus, qui post Petrum Romanam rexit 
ecclesiam, scribit ad Corinthios ; Sceptrum Det Dominus Jesus Christus 
non venit in jactantia superbiae, guum possit omnia, sed in humilitate 
(Clem. Rom. 16). 


(v) Comm. in Ephes. ii. 2 (Op. Vil. p. 571). 
Ad mundos alios, de quibus et Clemens in epistola sua scribit, Oceanus 
et mundi qui trans ipsum sunt (Clem. Rom. 20). 


(vi) Comm. in Ephes. iv. t (Op. Vil. p. 606). 
Cujus rei et Clemens ad Corinthios testis est scribens, Vinculum 
caritatis Dei qui poterit enarrare? (Clem. Rom. 49). 


The dates of the several works here quoted are; (i) A.D. 378, (ii) A.D. 392, 
(ii) c. A.D. 393, (iv) A.D. 397—411, (v) (vi) c. A.D. 387. 
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32, 
Macarius Macngs [c, A.D. 400]. 


Apocr. iv. 14 (p. 181, ed. Blondel). 

The resemblances in this passage, which gives an account of the 
deaths of the two Apostles S. Peter and S. Paul, to the corresponding 
account in Clem. Rom. (§ 5) are pointed out in the notes. 


On this writer see Zev. and Polyc. 1. p. 546. 


33. 
AUGUSTINUS [c. A.D. 400]. 
E/pist. litt. § 2 (Op. ul. p. 120, ed. Bened.). 
Petro enim successit Linus, Lino Clemens, Clementi Anencletus, 
Anencleto Evaristus, Evaristo Sixtus, Sixto Telesphorus, Telesphoro 


Iginus, Igino Anicetus, Aniceto Pius, Pio Soter, Soteri Alexander, 
Alexandro Victor, etc. 


34- 
PauLinus OF Nota [before a.p. 410]. 


Epistola x\vi Ad Rufinum (Patrol. Lat. Lx1. p. 397, Migne). 


§ 2. Sane, quod admonere dignaris affectu illo, quo nos sicut te 
diligis, ut studium in Graecas litteras attentius sumam, libenter accipio ; 
sed implere non valeo, nisi forte desideria mea adjuvet Dominus, ut 
diutius consortio tuo perfruar. Nam quomodo profectum capere potero 
sermonis ignoti, si desit a quo ignorata condiscam? Credo enim in 
translatione Clementis, praeter alias ingenii mei defectiones, hanc te 
potissimum imperitiae meae penuriam considerasse, quod aliqua in 
quibus intelligere vel exprimere verba non potui, sensu potius appre- 
henso, vel, ut verius dicam, opinata transtulerim. Quo magis egeo 
misericordia Dei, ut pleniorem mihi tui copiam tribuat etc. _ 


35. 
Rurinus [t A.D. 410]. 


(i) Praefatio in Recognitiones. 


Quidam enim requirunt, quomodo cum Linus et Cletus in urbe 
Roma ante Clementem hunc fuerunt episcopi, ipse Clemens ad Jacobum 
scribens sibi dicat a Petro docendi cathedram traditam. Cujus rei hanc 
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accepimus esse rationem, quod Linus et Cletus fuerunt quidem ante 
Clementem episcopi in urbe Roma, sed superstite Petro, videlicet ut illi 
episcopatus curam gererent, ipse vero apostolatus impleret officium, sicut 
invenitur etiam apud Caesaream fecisse, ubi cum ipse esset praesens, 
Zacchaeum tamen a se ordinatum habebat episcopum. Et hoc modo 
utrumque verum videbitur, ut et illi ante Clementem numerentur episcopi, 
et Clemens tamen post obitum Petri docendi susceperit sedem. 

The allusion to the ordination of Zacchzeus is explained by Clem. Recogn. iii. 
65 sq (comp. Clem. Hom. iii. 63 sq). 

(i) Ast. Eccl. m1. 38. 

Clemens tamen in epistola quam Corinthiis scribit, meminit epistolae 
Pauli ad Hebraeos, et utitur ejus testimoniis. Unde constat quod 
apostolus tanquam Hebraeis mittendam patrio eam sermone con- 
scripserit et, ut quidam tradunt, Lucam evangelistam, alii hunc ipsum 
Clementem interpretatum esse. Quod et magis verum est; quia et stylus 
ipse epistolae Clementis cum hac concordat, et sensus nimirum utrius- 
que scripturae plurimam similitudinem ferunt. Dicitur tamen esse et 
alia Clementis epistola, cujus nos notitiam non accepimus ; etc. 

It will be seen that the statements of Eusebius in this passage (see above, p. 166) 


have been manipulated in passing through the hands of Rufinus. The other passages 


referring to Clement, . Z. iii. 4, 14, 15, 16, 21, 34, 37, though loosely translated 
and frequently abridged, do not call for comment. 


(iii) De Adult. Libr. Orig. (Origen. Op. 1v. App. p. 50, De la Rue). 

Clemens apostolorum discipulus, qui Romanae ecclesiae post apostolos 
et episcopus et martyr fuit, libros edidit qui Graece appellantur ave- 
yvopispos, id est Recognitio, in quibus quum ex persona Petri apostoli 
doctrina quasi vere apostolica in quamplurimis exponatur, in aliquibus 
ita Eunomii dogma inseritur, ut nihil aliud nisi ipse Eunomius disputare 
credatur, Filium Dei creatum de nullis extantibus asseverans...Quid, 
quaeso, de his sentiendum est? Quod apostolicus vir, imo pene 
apostolus (nam ea scribit quae apostoli dicunt), cui Paulus apostolus 
testimonium dedit dicens, Cum Clemente et ceteris adjutoribus mets, 
quorum nomina sunt in libro vitae, scribebat hoc quod libris vitae 
contrarium est? An id potius credendum, quod perversi homines ad 
assertionem dogmatum suorum sub virorum sanctorum nomine, tanquam 
facilius credenda, interseruerint ea, quae illi nec sensisse nec scripsisse 
credendi sunt ? 


The passage is quoted by Jerome, but not verbatim throughout, ¢, Rufin. ii. 17 
(Hieron. Of. 11. p. 507 sq, Vallarsi). 


A 
The passage relating to the phcenix in Rufinus 7x Symbol. Afost. 11 bears no 
special resemblance to the corresponding passage in Clement. 
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36. 
PsEuDO-TERTULLIAN [4th or 5th cent.?]. 


Adv. Marcionem iii. 276 (Tertull. Op. 11. p. 792, ed. Oehler). 


Hac cathedra, Petrus qua sederat ipse, locatum 
Maxima Roma Linum primum considere jussit; 
Post quem Cletus et ipse gregem suscepit ovilis. 
Hujus Anacletus successor sorte locatus ; 

Quem sequitur Clemens; is apostolicis bene notus. 
Euaristus ab hoc rexit sine crimine legem. 


On the various opinions held respecting the date and authorship of this poem, see 
esp. Duchesne Liber Pontificalis p. xi. Recent opinion fluctuates between Victorinus 
Afer (c. A.D. 360) and Victor or Victorinus Massiliensis (c. A.D. 430—440). The 
former view is maintained in the monograph of Hiickstadt (Leipzig, 1875); the latter 
by Oehler, the editor of Tertullian (Of. II. p. 781 sq). 


37: 
Dipymus oF ALEXANDRIA [before a.D. 392]. 
Expos. in Psalm. cxxxviii (Patrol. Graec. XXxXIx. 1596, ed. Migne). 
> \ \ > \ > ' > 3 ta \ c > 
Et yap Kat dkeandc Amépantoc, a\X ovv Kal ol met 
AYTON KOCMOL Taic TOY AEcTOTOY AlaTaraic AITOYNONTAI" 
> lal 4 > \ lal 
TdvTa yap TA TPOS aUTOU yeyernMEvaA OTOL TOT EOTWW Tayats 
A lal 4 > , 
THs €avTod Tpovotas Siorkovpeva tOvverar (1 Cor. 20). 


This work of Didymus is mentioned by Jerome in his Vir. 7//ustr. 109. Didymus 
was still living, at the age of 83, when Jerome wrote (A.D. 392). As this commentary 
on the Psalms stands first in his list of Didymus’ writings, we may suppose that it was 
written some years before. 


38. 
ZosImus [A.D. 417]. 

Epistola ii. § 2 (Patrol. Lat. xx. p. 650, Migne). 

Die cognitionis resedimus in sancti Clementis basilica, qui, imbutus 
beati Petri apostoli disciplinis, tali magistro veteres emendasset errores 
tantosque profectus habuisset, ut fidem quam didicerat et docuerat etiam 
martyrio consecraret ; scilicet ut ad salutiferam castigationem tanti sacer- 
dotis auctoritas praesenti cognitioni esset exemplo. 


See Labb. Conc, 111. p. gor (ed. Coleti). 
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39. 


PRAEDESTINATUS [c. A.D. 430]. 
(i) De Haeresibus Praef. p. 231 (ed. Oehler). 


Clemens itaque Romanus episcopus, Petri discipulus, Christi dig- 
nissimus martyr, Simonis haeresim a Petro apostolo cum ipso Simone 
superatam edocuit. 


(ii) 2. cap. 14. 

Hunc [Marcum haereticum] sanctus Clemens, episcopus Romanus 
et dignissimus martyr, fixis et integris adsertionibus confutans et coram 
omni plebe in ecclesia detegens aeterna damnatione punivit, docens 


vere natum et passum Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, nihil ab 
eo in phantasia factum commemorans etc. 


40. 
EUCHERIUS OF LuGpUNUM [a.D. 432]. 
LEpist. Paraen, ad Valerian. (Patrol. Lat. u. p. 718, ed. Migne). 


Clemens vetusta prosapia senatorum, atque etiam ex stirpe Caesarum, 
omni scientia refertus, omniumque liberalium artium peritissimus, ad 
hanc justorum viam transiit ; itaque etiam in ea excellenter effloruit, ut 
principi quoque apostolorum successor exstiterit. 


Al. 
SyNopD oF VAISON [A.D. 442]. 


Labb. Conc. tv. p. 717 (ed. Coleti). 

Canon vi. Ex epistola S. Clementis utilia quaeque, praesenti tem- 
pore ecclesiis necessaria, sunt honorifice proferenda et cum reverentia 
ab omnibus fidelibus, ac praecipue clericis, percipienda. Ex quibus 
quod specialiter placuit propter venerandam antiquitatem  statutis 
praesentibus roboramus, quod suprascriptus beatus martyr de beatissimi 
apostoli Petri institutione commemorat, dicens; Quaedam autem ex 
vobis ipsis intelligere debetis, si qua sint quae propter insidias hominum 
malorum etc. 

The lengthy quotation which follows is taken from Rufinus’ transla- 
tion of the Zfistle of Clement to James (§ 18), which we find in the 
original prefixed to the Homilies. 

This canon however is absent from one MS and appears in a somewhat different 


form in another. 
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42, 
Psrupo-Justinus [5th cent. ?]. 
Respons. ad Orthodox. 74 (Justin. Of. 111. p. 108, ed. 3, Otto, 1880). 


> “A , , \ , > A € \ “A 
Ri rhs mapovons Kataotdcews 76 Tédos eotiv y Sia TOV 
mupos Kpiows Tov aceBav, Kal hacw ai ypadat mpopytav 
Te Kal amooTéAwy, €Tt O€ Kal THS LBvAAys, Kaas dnow o 
, / > a \ , > A 
paradpos KAnuns ev tH pos KopwOtovs émartohy K.T.d. 


The date of this treatise is uncertain, but it was unquestionably written after the 
Nicene age; see Fabric. Bzb/. Graec. IV. p. 380 sq, VII. p. 65, ed. Harles. 

On the strength of this passage in Pseudo-Justin, I in my first edition (1869) 
assigned this assumed mention of the fiery judgement and of the Sibyl by Clement 
to the lacuna which then existed in the genuine epistle after § 57. This course I 
justified as follows (p. 166 sq): 


“If there were no independent reason for inserting this fragment in our 
epistle, we might hesitate ; for (1) I have shown above (§ 47) that év 77 pds Kopw lous 
émisto\n might mean the Second Epistle; and to the Second Epistle Ussher and 
others after him have referred it; (2) The suggestion of Cotelier (Jud. de Epist. 11) 
that for xa0ds dnow we should read kal ws Pyolv, or better Kal kabdés dyow, would be 
very plausible. But Cotelier himself points out (l.c.) that the statement of the 
Pseudo-Justin is confirmed from another source. Irenzus (iii. 3. 3) describes this 
epistle of Clement as preserving the tradition recently received from the Apostles, 
‘annuntiantem unum Deum omnipotentem, factorem caeli et terrae, plasmatorem 
hominis, qui induxerit cataclysmum et advocaverit Abraham, qui eduxerit populum 
de terra AXgypti, qui collocutus sit Moysi, qui legem disposuerit et prophetas miserit, 
qui ignem praeparaverit diabolo et angelis ejus’. This description corresponds with the 
contents of our epistle, excepting the last clause which I have italicised; and the 
insertion of a statement so remarkable could not have been an accidental error 
on the part of Irenzeus. Wotton indeed supposes that these words do not give 
the contents of Clement’s epistle, but that Irenzeus is describing in his own language 
the general substance of the Apostolic tradition. To this interpretation however the 
subjunctive praeparaverit is fatal, for it shows that the narrative is oblique and 
that Irenzeus is speaking in the words of another.” 

“Tt seems then that Clement towards the close of the epistle dwelt upon the end of 
all things, the destruction of the world by fire. For such an allusion the threats 
taken from the Book of Proverbs (§ 57) would prepare the way; and it would form a 
fit termination to a letter of warning.” 

‘« And for this statement he appealed to the authority, not only of the Apostles and 
Prophets, but also of the Sibyl. There is no difficulty in this. The oldest Jewish 
Sibylline Oracle, of which a large part is preserved in the 3rd book of the extant 
Sibylline collection and in quotations of the early fathers, appears to have been 
written in the 2nd century B.c. by an Alexandrian Jew (see esp. Bleek in Schleier- 
macher’s Zheolog. Zeitschr. 1. p. 120 sq, Il. p. 172 sq; Ewald Lutstehung etc. 
der Sibyll, Bicher, Gottingen 1858; and Alexandre Oracula Sibyllina, Paris 1841, 
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1856). It is quoted and accepted as a genuine oracle of the Sibyl by Josephus (Axz. 
i. 4. 3), in the early apocryphal Praedicatio Petri et Pauli (Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 5, 
p- 761 sq), by the Christian fathers Melito (Cureton’s Sici/. Syr. pp. 43, 86), 
Athenagoras (Zegat. § 30), Theophilus (ad@ Awfol. ii. 3, 9, 31, 36, 38), and Clement of 
Alexandria (very frequently), in the Cohort. ad Graec. ascribed to Justin (§ 37), and in 
a Peratic document quoted by Hippolytus (Haer. v. 16), besides allusions in Hermas 
(Vis. ii. 4) and in Justin (Afo/. i. §§ 20, 44). Justin in the last passage (§ 44) 
says that the reading of the Sibylline oracles had been forbidden under penalty 
of death, but that the Christians nevertheless read them and induced others to read 
them; and Celsus tauntingly named the Christians Sibyllists (Orig. ¢. Ces. v. 61, I. p. 
625; comp. vil. 56, I. p. 734). Clement therefore might very well have quoted the 
Sibyl as an authority.” 

“* After the enforcement of monotheism and the condemnation of idolatry, the 
main point on whith the Sibyllines dwelt was the destruction of the world by fire. 
To this end the authority of the Sibyl is quoted in Justin (Aol. i. 20), Apost. Const. 
(v. 7), Theophilus (ii. 38), Lactantius (Div. Zust. vii. 15 sq), and others. The 
impending destruction by fire is connected in these oracles with the past destruction 
by water, as in 2 Pet. iii. 6, 7, 10, 11, 12. The juxta-position of the two great 
catastrophes in Melito (Cureton’s Spici/. Syr. pp. 50, 51) is derived from the 
Sibyllines, as the coincidence of language shows, and not from 2 Pet. iii. 6 sq, 
as Cureton (§ 95) supposes: see Westcott “ist. of the Canon p. 195, 2nd ed. I have 
pointed out above (§§ 7, 9) that Clement’s language respecting the ‘regeneration’ by 
the flood and Noah’s ‘preaching of repentance’ seems to be taken from the Sibylline 
Oracles, and this affords an additional presumption that he may have referred to the 
Sibyl as his authority for the ékr¥pwors and maheyyevecia at the end of all things. It 
is a slight confirmation too, that the word ravrerdémrns at the beginning of § 58 seems 
to be derived from Sibylline diction (see the note on § 55, where also it occurs). The 
passage of Theophilus (ii. 38) shows how it might occur to an early father to combine 
the testimonies of the Prophets and the Sibyl to the éxr’pwors, just as a similar 
combination is found in the far-famed medieval hymn, ‘Dies irae, dies illa, Solvet 
saeclum in favilla, Teste David cum Sibylla’; see the note in Trench’s Sacred Latin 
Poetry p. 297. For the passages in the Sibyllines relating to the conflagration of the 
universe see Alexandre Il. p. 518 sq.” 


These grounds on which in my first edition I gave a place to the quotation of 
the Pseudo-Justin in the lacuna of the genuine epistle seemed sufficient to justify its 
insertion there. Harnack indeed objected (ed. 1, pp. 155, 177) that the use of ypagal, 
applied to Prophets and Apostles alike, would be an anachronism in the genuine 
Clement. I did not mean however that the Pseudo-Justin was giving the exact words 
of the author quoted, but, as Harnack himself says (Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. 1. 
p- 273), a free paraphrase. The objection therefore was not, I think, valid. 

Still constructive criticism has failed here, and Harnack’s opinion has proved 
correct. We have every reason to believe that we now possess the genuine epistle 
complete, and the passage to which Pseudo-Justin refers is not found there. When 
the edition of Bryennios appeared, the solution became evident. The newly recovered 
ending of the so-called Second Epistle presents references to the destruction of the 
world by fire and to the punishment of the wicked (§ 16 epxerae 75n 1 Nuépa THs 
kploews ws KdlBavos Karduevos K.T.X., $17 Thy nuépay exelyny Néyer THs Kploews Grav 
dpovrar rods ev Huiv doeByoarras,..omws KoddfovTa dewais Baodvois mupl aoBéorw) 
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which satisfy the allusion of the Pseudo-Justin, as I pointed out in the Academy (May 
20, 1876). Harnack and Funk also take the same view. But there is no mention of 
the Sibyl in these passages. How is this difficulty to be met? MHarnack would 
treat the clause containing this mention as parenthetical in accordance with a 
suggestion of Hilgenfeld (ov. Zest. extr. Can. Rec. 1. p. xvili, note 1), and would 
read accordingly; ef r7s mapotons Karacrdcews 7d Tédos Early 7 dua Tov wupds Kplows 
Tov dceBav (kad pacw al ypadal rpopyrav re kal droorddwy, Ere 5é Kal THs DiBvr- 
Ags), Kabes pnow 6 waxdpios KXjuns ev 7H pds KopuvOlovs émicrody k.T.X. But to this 
solution it appears to me that there are two grave objections. (1) The mode of 
expression is rendered very awkward by the suspension of the last clause, when 
kaa and xa@ws are no longer coordinated. (2) As the writer quotes not the exact 
words, but only the general sense, of the supposed Clement, he must quote him 
not for his language, but for his authority. But the form of the sentence so 
interpreted makes Clement’s authority paramount and subordinates the Prophets and 
Apostles to it; ‘If Clement is right in saying that the world will be judged by fire as 
we are told in the writings of the prophets and apostles’. This sense seems to 
me to be intolerable; and I must therefore fall back upon a suggestion which is given 
above (p. 178), that for ca#ws we should read kat caus, The omission of cat (which 
was frequently contracted into a single letter %) before xa@ws would be an easy acci- 
dent, and probably not a few instances could be produced; comp. e.g. Rom. iii. 8, 
1 Joh. ii. 18, 27. The testimony of Clement then falls into its proper place, as sub- 
ordinate to the scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and even to the writings of 
the Sibyl. For other instances of the insertion or omission of kal before words 
beginning with «a in our epistle see § 7 [kat] karaydOwuer, § 8 [kal] kdBapo, § 53 [Kal] 
kaN@s; comp. also Gal. iii. 29 [kai] kar’ éwayyeNlav, Ign. Zphes. 1 [kat] xara rior. 
Hilgenfeld in his second edition (1876) offers another solution (p. 77). He 
postulates a lacuna in the Second Epistle § 10, where he supposes the language (in- 
cluding the mention of the Sibyl), to which the Pseudo-Justin refers, to have occurred. 
Reasons are given in my note for rejecting this theory of a lacuna as unnecessary. 


43: 
TIMOTHEUS OF ALEXANDRIA [A.D. 457]. 


Testimonia Patrum. 
duis AIS oo amin eAnmoaR .cosulos 
omMhalahs Ass 
whausy M4as5 Stor cur vers hud <i 
bashics ew c<heaashi bic am Kir 
moss g 520) Lo rdhlohss: <astm .whalahs 
roam ziiopho 2 tm ssa wal walk Sor 
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Rams .wslss ahd KM Ktoan 1 Whlahas 
| wwhalahss whwaardkl anh 


Nhs aR Star oo ls ws mols 
mwurss san ds asihal db la taam wir 
shisata asa ain da yer’ ool dos ver’ 
wos réroias Ls wath wdiaais as om ela 
Ome datas somals dias: pasties EA was 
cduianr: das ete pssIe TAQ ..amIy ls uAmsn 


0 tod ar’ oo ae Sins ah» 
SOs FAH pir portaa tae Sula ain 


spall AS LIT Maar 
soles a8 cales 


pea eager; «A 09989 ace Wa am aw 
ioe Mio Mama cimaS BH Kam oat mroal 


Of Clement, bishop of Rome, from the First Epistle on Virginity. 


Onderstandest thou then what honour chastity requires? Knowest 
thou then with what glory virginity has been glorified? The wombd of the 
Virgin conceived our Lord Jesus Christ, God the Word; and when our 
Lord was made man by the Virgin, with this conduct did He conduct Him- 
self in the world. By this thou mayest know the glory of virginity. 


Of the same, from the beginning of the Third Epistle. 


My brethren, thus it behoveth us to think concerning Jesus Christ, as 
concerning God, as concerning the Judge of the living and the dead, And 
it ts not right for us to think small things concerning our salvation ; for 
by thinking small things concerning it, we also expect to receive small 
things. And when we hear as concerning small things, we sin, in that we 
do not know from whence we are called, and by whom, and to what place, 
and all those things which Jesus Christ endured to suffer for our sakes 
(2'Cory<), 
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Of the same. 


There is one Christ our Lord, who saved us, who was first spirit, 
became then in the flesh, and thus called us (2 Cor. 9). 


These extracts are taken from Cureton (Corp. Jgn. pp. 212, 244), who first 
published them. He transcribed them from the Ms Brit. Mus. Add. 12156. The 
extracts from the Pseudo-Clement are on 69b (Wright’s Catalogue p. 644 sq.) and 
follow immediately on the passages from Ignatius and Polycarp which I have given 
elsewhere, Jgn. and Polyc. 1. pp. 167 sq: 547. For an account of this writer, and 
of the Ms, see zd. p. 168. 

The first passage is from the Pseudo-Clement de Virgin. i. 5, 6 (pp. 24, 26, ed. 
Beelen). It has been translated direct from the Greek, and has no connexion with the 
Syriac version of these epistles ; see Zen. and Polyc. I. p. 193. 


44. 
EUTHALIUS [c. A.D. 460]. 

Argum. Epist. ad Hebr. (Patrol. Graec. UXXv. p. 776, ed. Migne). 

‘H 8€ ampos “EBpaious émuatody Soxet pev ovK eivar 
Ilav\ov dud Te TOY YapaKTHpa Kal TO 1 TPOyPAPEW K.T.A. ++ 
ToU pev ovv dmydd\dyOar Tov xapakTHpa THs emuoTodys 
davepa 1 aitia’ mpos yap “EBpaiouvs 7p opav diaréxtw 
ypadeioa votepov pelepynvevOnvar éyerar, ws pev TuVES, 
Ure Aovkd, ws S€ of wool, Vd KAjpevtos’ TOU yap Kat 
owler TOV YapaKTT pa. 


45. 
SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH [c. A.D. 513—518]. 


Adv. Joannem Grammaticum. 

amos walt thos Whlhs Sano sasulos 
wadaian habs ehiths whi = 

wars Sam A\m auntoeal ex MN MIAM av’ 

wdusana ies tus ln ld avoale’ Mn Were 

amir .aoiaa \\e asthe wdiast dd am ia: 

petasma datos woods cdetass stds WA 
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dale .dvians Aso cio pussaz aso) ..amsal 
Rl\a .Qisa na : erode mao oo as wAs 
+ pals 98 Mae Am Tam SATA oh 


Of Clement, the third bishop of Rome after the Apostles, from 

the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

My brethren, thus is it right for us to think concerning Jesus Christ, 
as concerning God, as concerning the Judge of the living and the dead, and 
it 1s not right for us to think small things concerning our salvation: for if 
we think small things concerning it, we hope also to receive small things. 
And when we hear as concerning small things, we sin, because we do not 
know from whence we are called, and by whom, and to what place; and 
how much Jesus Christ endured to suffer for us (2 Cor. 1). 


This passage is taken from the Ms Brit. Mus. Add. 12157, fol. 200 b, and follows 
immediately upon the extracts from Ignatius and Polycarp which I have given else- 
where (Zev. and Polyc. 1. pp. 170 sq, 548). It is given by Cureton (Corp. Zen. p. 215), 
from whom I have taken it. A description of the Ms and of this work of Severus 
will be found gz. and Polyc. 1. p. 174. 


46. 
Anonymous Syriac Writers [6th or 7th cent. ?]. 


(i) Demonstrationes Patrum. 

Manis eAanmarn sale wero pK als 

stance aduian hala KS olin cnsalda 

paeta arm og then Jane be’ diam ain 

rm>aqt cam vdlioos AMAT PIs Modis cima 

re 0dr sen ar) mein Nic torma uiwa 

mais sdslo oc rctaXiso oo sodden oa ein ssaa 
“cals pons mio ms ehtd ears 


For the holy Clement, bishop of Rome and disciple of the Apostles, 
teacheth thus in his Epistle to the Corinthians; 

Who therefore ts there among you that is strong? Who compassionate 
and full of love? Let him say, If on my account there ts disturbance and 
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strife and schism, I go whithersoever ye desire and I do that which ts 
commanded by many. Only let the flock of Christ have peace with the 
elders that are placed over it (1 Cor. 54). 


This passage is taken from the Syriac Ms Brit. Mus. Add. 14533, fol. 167 b (see 
Wright’s Catalogue p. 974), ascribed by Wright to the 8th or 9th century. It contains 
collections of passages from the fathers directed against various heresies. This parti- 
cular section is headed ‘ Charges brought by the followers of Paul [of Beth-Ukkamé, 
patriarch of Antioch], with replies to them, and chapters against them’ (fol. 172 a). 
The extract was copied for my first edition by Prof. Wright. It is translated in 
Cowper’s Syriac Miscell. p. 56. 

(ii) Lxcerpta Patrum. 

RaAMIN CARMA Meet orsmilso Szsror 

hal otha aa walaa Sauls aes am amma 
Maize sasule ms .codlisa Tord iam amish 
Sarw~awW . ast wohaS - Omen saLs7 pico .AITISTIT 
couszaa dds whoshass mals tac atmo en 
.e Alou ths a SoMa Wan ams odds 
my woth tho es soais\ ..manul ihsr am 
CATAL SO .rtamiT Aanm ark wWam wwulrs 
MARA Sno As oc oaduias daly pains 
sdvandh dus mhashams Chrtikes : jar 


mny omaducs 


eaarsa saz Meo csidos | om Siam sir 
rat eiar L\sas vor wwoale A\ sos vor 
dusara 


pina \ Sims Mims ani wi gard) <a 
Mimisa .. ahopaded wims asa owt la 


-e Otedur Mims Mims aw als OM aX -e Adupe 
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rales elaso are Day a em Susan pia 
<imas a sede ran HA ard’ .imal  aibh 
aw 20nd Sim <Mimasa Siam +. adie 
2 durtsonon ac A stan am at eux am 
TA OATO MAMA Sim WAM oat Kam smadun 


pirianoss im> KIm> m5 “gw Awa <iam 


ae NY 


Of the holy Clement, archbishop of Rome and martyr, concerning 
whom the Apostle Paul also, when writing to the Philippians, speaks 
thus: With Clement and the rest of my helpers whose names are in the 
book of life. But Eusebius of Czesarea says respecting him, in the 
third book of his Ecclesiastical History, that he was bishop after Anen- 
cletus, who followed Linus: but Linus was bishop of Rome after Peter, 
the chief of the Apostles. From the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
from which also the holy Patriarch Severus adduces proofs in many of 
his writings; the beginning of which is, AZy brethren, thus it ts right for 
us to think concerning Jesus Christ, as concerning God, as concerning the 
Judge of the living and the dead (2 Cor. 1). 

And let no one of you say that this flesh ts not judged nor riseth 
again. Know by what ye have been saved, and by what ye have seen, 
if it be not when ye are in this flesh. Therefore it ts right for you that 
you should keep your flesh as the temple of God. For as ye were called 
when ye were in the flesh, so also in this flesh shall ye come. Tf it be that 
Christ our Lord, who saved us, who at first indeed was spirit, became 
fiesh, and thus called you; so that we also in the same flesh receive the 
reward (2 Cor. 9). 


This is taken from the ms Brit. Mus. Add. 17214, fol. 76b (see Wright’s 
Catalogue, p. 916), ascribed by Wright to the 7th century. The Ms contains an 
Ignatian quotation also, and has been described by me in connexion therewith 
(Zgn. and Polyc, 1. p. 190). 

These same two extracts from the Second Epistle are found likewise in Brit, Mus. 
Add. 14532, fol. 214 b (see Wright p. 966), Brit. Mus. Add. 14538, fol. 20a (see 
Wright p. 1004), and Brit. Mus. Add. 17191, fol. 58 b (see Wright p. 1013), con- 
taining various collections of extracts, and ranging from the 8th to the roth century. 
They were first published by Cureton in Corp. Jgn. pp. 365, 364, and afterwards by 
myself in my first edition from a fresh collation made by Wright. An English 
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version is given in Cowper’s Syr. Miscell. p. 57. Quite recently they have been re- 
published in Anal. Spicil. Solesm. 1v. p. 1 sq (comp. p. 276), where the various readings 
of all the Mss are given. 


47. 


LIBER FELICIANUS [c. A.D. 530]. 


Liber Pontificalis 1. p. 53, ed. Duchesne. 


Clemens, natione Romanus, de regione Celiomonte, ex patre 
Faustino, sedit ann. viiii, m. ii, d. x. Fuit autem temporibus Galbae 
et Vespasiani, a consulatu Tragali et Italici usque ad Vespasiano viiil 
et Tito. Martyrio coronatur. Hic fecit vii regiones et dividit notariis 
fidelibus ecclesiae qui gesta martyrum sollicite et curiose unusquisque 
per regionem suam diligenter perquireret ; et fecit duas epistolas. Hic 
fecit ordinationes iii per mens. Decemb. presb. x, diac. ii, episcopos 
per diversa loca v. Obiit martyr iii Trajani. Qui sepultus est in Grecias 
villi Kal. Decemb. Et cessavit episcopatus d. xxi. 


This is the earlier edition of the Liber Pontificalis. For the dates of the two 
editions see the next chapter. 


48. 
Grecory OF Tours [A.D. 576, 592]. 


(i) Hist. Franc. i. 25. 


Tertius post Neronem persecutionem in Christianos Trajanus movet ; 
sub quo beatus Clemens, tertius Romanae ecclesiae episcopus, pas- 
sus est. 


(ii) De Glor. Mart. i. 35. 


Clemens martyr, ut in passione ejus legitur, anchora collo ejus sus- 
pensa in mare praecipitatus est. Nunc autem in die solemnitatis ejus 
recedit mare per tria millia, siccumque ingredientibus iter praebens, 
usque dum ad sepulcrum martyris pervenitur ; ibique vota reddentes et 
orantes populi regrediuntur ad littus. 

He then relates two miracles wrought by the presence of S. Clement. The first is 
the story (told in the Acts of Clement) of the child discovered sleeping by its mother 
after a whole year, during which it had lain on Clement’s tomb beneath the waves. 
The second is the miraculous re-opening of a fertilizing spring of waters at Limoges by 
the presence of Clement’s reliques, after having been long dried up. 


(iii) De Glor. Mart. i. 56. 


Eutropius quoque martyr Santonicae urbis a beato Clemente episcopo 
fertur directus in Gallias, 
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49. 
GREGORY THE GREAT [A.D. 590]. 


Oratio ad Plebem (Gregor. Turon. Hist. Franc. x. 1, p. 482 sq.). 


Omnes autem mulieres conjugatae ab ecclesia sancti martyris 
Clementis cum presbyteris regionis tertiae. 


The posts assigned to these several litanies are differently given by Paulus Diaconus 
Vit. Greg. i. 42 (Greg. Magn. Of. xv. p. 284), and the Basilica of S. Clement is not 
there mentioned, 


50. 
Joannes Draconus [A.D. 550—600 ?]. 


Expositum in Heptateuchum (Spicil. Solesm. 1. p. 293). 


In Epistola sancti Clementis ad Corinthios. 

Sciebat Moyses quod virga Aaron floritura esset; sed ideo con- 
vocavit populum ut honorabilis Aaron inveniretur, et Deus glorificaretur 
a populis ; ipse autem careret invidia...Hanc formam tenentes apostoli 
vel successores ejus, quos eligebant, cum consensu totius ecclesiae 
ordinabant praepositos (Clem. Rom. 43 sq). 


A very loose quotation or rather paraphrase. 


It must remain uncertain who this John the Roman deacon was. Several persons 
bore this name and description. Pitra (Spzci/. Solesm. 1. p. lv sq) has given some 
reasons (not however absolutely conclusive) for supposing that this work was written 
in the latter half of the sixth century. 


On Pitra’s inference drawn from this passage respecting a supposed Latin transla- 
tion by Paulinus of Nola see above, p. 146 sq; and on his opinion with regard to 
the meaning of ‘hanc formam,’ see the note on érwopny, § 44. 


51. 
APOSTOLICAL CANONS [6TH CENT. ?]. 

Canon 85 (76). 

‘Hucrepa S€ [BiBdial, rouréore THs Kawhs SvabhjKns 
evayyéua téooapa, MarOaiov, Mdpxov, Aovkd, “Iwdvvou' 
Tlavhov émorodat Sexatéooapes’ Ieétpov émiotodat dvo' 
"Iwdvvov tpets’ “laxdBov pia “lovda pia. KAjpevtos ém- 
otodat Svo° Kai at Siarayal vuly tots emurKdmois dv Euov 

, > > \ , / a 5 \ 
KAnpevtos ev oxto BiBdtows tpoomepwvnpevar, as ov xpy 
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8 , TES. iA 8 \ \ > > A , \ c 

Nmoo.evew ett TavTwy Sia Ta ev avTals PYOTLKA Kal at 
4 c A Lal 5 

Tpates NUaV TOV aToTTO\WD. 


On this Apostolical Canon see Westcott Canon pp. 434, 534- 


52. 
STEPHANUS GoBaRus [c. A.D. 575—600 ?]. 

Photius Bibliotheca 232 (p. 291 B). 
“Ort ‘Immodvtos Kal Eipnvatos tHv mpos “EBpaiovs ému- 
‘\ id > > , 5 bd / , \ 
aTo\ny Ilavdov ovk exetvov eivalt dacu KAypns pevTou Kat 
EvoéBuos Kai modvs adios tov Oeoddpwv matépwv op.dos 
Tais add\aus cuvapiuovor TavTnv emoTodals, Kal pacw 
> \ > ~ c ae 4 \ > / / 
auTnv €k THs “EBpaidos peradppdaoa tov ecipnuevov Khy- 

pevTa. 


There is apparently a confusion here between the two Clements, unless indeed 
the apparent error arises from the condensation in Photius’ account. The words tov 
elpnuévoyv K\nuevra can only refer to the Alexandrian Clement who is the KAnuns in 
the previous part of this sentence, and has likewise been mentioned in the preceding 
sentence as KAnuns 6 otpwuare’s. On the other hand the Roman Clement is nowhere 
mentioned in the context. If Stephanus was guilty of this error, he must have con- 
fused himself with the statements in Euseb. ZH. Z. iii. 37, vi. 14, 25. See also John 
of Damascus below, p. 194. 


53. 
LEONTIUS AND JOANNES [c. A.D. 600]. 

Sacrarum Rerum Lib. ii (Cod. Vat. Graec. 1553, fol. 22). 

Tov dyiov K\yjpevtos ‘Poépns ex THs mpos Kopwiovs 
eTLOTOANS. 

ayTOc fdp 6 AHMIOYproc Kal AECTIOTHC T@N ATTANTON 
€ml TOIC Eproic AYTOY APAAAETAL TH FAp TAMMETECTATA (Sic) 
AYTOY KPATE! OYPANOYC ECTHPIZEN KAI TH AKATAAHTITW AYTOFY 
CYNECEl AIEKGCMHCEN AyTOYC’ FAN AE AIEXM@PICEN ATO TOY 
TIEPIEYONTOC AYTHN YAATOC Kal EAPACEN (sic) E11 TON ACHAAA 
TOY iAloy BEAHMATOC BEMEAION’ ETT! TOYTOIC TON EZOTATON (Sz) 
KAl TTAMMErPEOH SNOPOMON TAic iAlAIc AYTOY KAl AM@MOIC 
XEPCIN ETTAACEN TAC EayTOY EIKONOC YAPAKTAPA’ OYTwWC Tap 
mucin 0 Oedc’ TlolHc@MEN ANOPWTION KAT EIKONA KAl KAO 
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OMOIWCIN HMETEPAN’ KAl ETTOIHCEN 6 Oedc TON ANOP@TON, 
APCEN KAI OAAY EMOIHCEN AYTOYC’ TAYTA OYN TIANTA TEAEI- 
wcac émainecen (sé) aYTA KAl EYAGPHCEN Kal eitmen AYyzd- 
NecOe KAl TAHOYNECOE (1 Cor. 33). 

Tov avrov ex THS O émiaToNns. 

INA KAl TENDMEDA BOYAHOENTOC AYTOY, OYK ONTEC TIPIN 
FENECOAI, KAl TENOMENO! ATTOAAYC@MEN T@N Al HMAC LENO- 
MENWN. AIA TOYTO ECMEN ANOPWTTO! KAl GPONHCIN EXOMEN 
KAl AOPON, TAP ayTOY AdBONTEC. 


Mai (Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. vit. p. 84) in his extracts from Leontii et Joannis 
Rer. Sacr. Lib. ii, after giving the second of these extracts va Kal yevdmeda x.T.d., 
says in a note, ‘ Et quidem in codice exstat locus ex 1 ad Cor. cap. 33, quem exscribere 
supersedeo’ etc. This language led me (ed. 1, pp. 10, 109) without hesitation to ascribe 
the quotation from § 33 also to this work of Leontius and John, as Hilgenfeld had done 
before me. To this Harnack took exception (p. Ixxiii), stating that the extract in 
question occurs ‘in libro quodam zzcerti auctoris (sine jure conjecerunt Hilgf. et 
Lightf. in Leont7? et Foannis Sacr. Rer. lib.).’ He seems to have interpreted Mai’s 
‘in codice’ not, as it naturally would be interpreted, ‘in ¢ze manuscript,’ but ‘in @ 
manuscript.’ Accordingly elsewhere (p. 117) he quotes Dressel’s words, ‘Melius pro- 
fecto fuisset, si ipsum locum exscripsisset [Maius] aut Msti numerum indicasset ; 
codicem adhuc quaero,’ and adds, ‘Virum summe reverendum Vercellone (‘t), qui 
rogatu Dresselii schedulas Angeli Maii summa cum diligentia perquisivit, nihil de hoc 
capite invenisse, Dresselius mecum Romae mens. April. ann. 1874 communicavit.’ 
Not satisfied with this, I wrote to my very kind friend Signor Ignazio Guidi in Rome, 
asking him to look at the Ms of Leontius and John and see if the extract were not 
there. There was some difficulty in discovering the Ms, as it was brought to the 
Vatican from Grotta Ferrata after the alphabetical catalogue was far advanced, and is 
not included therein; but through the intervention of Prof. Cozza it was at length 
found. As I expected, the extract was there, and accordingly I gave it in my 
Appendix p. 426 from Guidi’s transcript (A.D. 1877), as I give it now. Some years 
later (A.D. 1884) Pitra (Anal. Spicil. Solesm. 11. p. xxi, p. 1) printed the extract, 
evidently believing that he was publishing it for the first time. 


The second extract presents a difficulty. Whence is it taken? Misled by Mai’s 
heading rod ayiov KXjpevros ‘Pwuns ex tys 0’ értorodns, I had suggested in my first 
edition (pp. 22, 213) that we should read ¢ for 6 (5th for gth). In this case the five 
epistles in the collection referred to might have been (1) The Epistle to James, 
(2) (3) The Two Epistles to Virgins, (4) (5) The Two Epistles to the Corinthians; 
and we might have expected to find it in the then lost end of the Second Epistle. It 
is not however found in this ending, which has since been recovered. It bears some 
resemblance indeed in sentiment to a passage in the First Epistle (§ 38); but the 
words are not sufficiently close to justify us in regarding it as a quotation from that 
passage. It will be seen however that the heading is not, as Mai gives it, rod aylov 
Kvjevros ‘Pawns but ro av’rob. It is true that this follows immediately after a quota- 
tion from the genuine epistle headed ‘Of Saint Clement of Rome from the Epistle to 
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the Corinthians’; but the indirectness makes all the difference in the value of the 
attribution. These extracts for instance may have been taken from an earlier col- 
lection containing an intermediate passage from some other author, to whom, and not 
to Clement, rod a’rod would then refer. It is probably therefore in some letter 
written by a later father that this quotation should be sought. 


54. 


DoROTHEUS ARCHIMANDRITA [c, A.D. 600]. 
Doctrin. 23 (Patrol. Graec. UXXXVIil. p. 1836, ed. Migne). 
as Neyer Kal 0 ayvos KAyyns’ Kan MH cTedandrtail Tic, 
AAAA CTIOYAACH MH MAKPAN EYPEOANAl TON CTEDANOYMENDN 
(loosely quoted from 2 Cor. 7). 


55. 
CHRONICON PASCHALE [c. A.D. 630]. 

p. 467 (ed. Bonn.). 

(i) “Ivd. B’. v. va. AaBpiwvos kat Tpatavov. 

Ths ‘Pwpalwy éexxdynoias nyetrar tTpitos Kdjuns ern 0, 
a \ c \ / io > / > “~ \ 
6s Kat v0 IlavAov Tov amoortoXov éev TH pos PiduTTN- 
cious émiaTohn pvnuoveverar pyoavtos, metd Kai KAH- 
MENTOC K.T.A, 

(ii) "Ivd. a’. G. vr. Supuavot 70 B’ Kat Mapxéddov. 

"Ev rovTw TO ypove KdAnpns 0 ‘Payns emioKomos TedevTG. 


The two years named are 


A.D. gt, M’. Acilius Glabrio A.D. 104, Sex. Attius Suburanus IT 
M. Ulpius Trajanus. M. Asinius Marcellus. 


See also Jen. and Polyc. 1. p. 66. 


56. 


IsIDORUS OF SEVILLE [t A.D. 636]. 
Etymol. vi. 2 (Op. 11. p. 234, ed. Migne). 


Ad Hebraeos autem epistola plerisque Latinis ejus [Pauli] esse in- 
certa est propter dissonantiam sermonis, eandemque alii Barnabam 
conscripsisse, alii a Clemente scriptam fuisse suspicantur. 


He writes to the same effect again De Offic. i. 12 (Op. 111. p- 749)- 
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57: 
MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR [f} A.D. 662]. 
(i) Prolog. in Op. S. Dionys. (Dionys. Of. 11. p. 20, ed. Migne). 
Kat piv ovte Tavraivov tovs movous avéyparpev | Kuceé- 
Buos 6 Tapdirhov]| ovte Tov “Pwpaiov Kdyjpevros, rhyv dSv0 
Kal LOVOV ETLOTONGY, 
(ii) Sermo 49. 
KAypevTos. tocofTON TIC MAAAON OdEiAE! KATAMPONEIN, 
OCON AOKE? MA&AAON €EiNal (I Cor. 48), 


58. 
LiBER PONTIFICALIS [c. A.D. 687]. 


I. p. 118 (ed. Duchesne). 


Hic (Petrus) ordinavit duos episcopos, Linum et Cletum, qui prae- 
sentaliter omne ministerium sacerdotale in urbe Roma populo vel 
supervenientium exhiberent; beatus autem Petrus ad orationem et 
praedicationem, populum erudiens, vacabat...Hic beatum Clementem 
episcopum consecravit, eique cathedram vel ecclesiam omnem dis- 
ponendam commisit dicens; Szcut mht gubernandi tradita est a 
Domino meo Jesu Christo potestas ligandt solvendique, ita et tibi com- 
mitto ut ordinans dispositores diversarum causarum, per quos actus 
ecclesiasticus profligetur, et tu minime in curtis saecult deditus repperi- 
aris; sed solummodo ad orationem et praedicare populo vacare stude. 


This is a loose paraphrase of passages in the Letter of Clement prefixed to the 
Clementine Homilies, § 2—6. 


Ty, p: 323. 

Clemens, natione Romanus, de regione Celiomonte ex patre Faustino, 
sedit ann. VIII, m. 0, d. x. Fuit autem temporibus Galbae et Ves- 
pasiani, a consulatu Tragali et Italici usque ad Vespasiano viliI et 
Tito. Hic dum multos libros zelo fidei Christianae religionis ad- 
scriberet, martyrio coronatur. Hic fecit vil regiones, dividit notariis 
fidelibus ecclesiae, qui gestas martyrum sollicite et curiose, unusquisque 
per regionem suam, diligenter perquireret. Hic fecit duas epistolas 
quae catholicae nominantur. Hic ex praecepto beati Petri suscepit 
ecclesiae pontificatum gubernandi, sicut ei fuerat a Domino Jesu Christo 
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cathedra tradita vel commissa; tamen in epistola quae ad Jacobum 
scripta est, qualiter ei a beato Petro commissa est ecclesia repperies. 
Ideo propterea Linus et Cletus ante eum conscribuntur, eo quod ab 
ipso principe apostolorum ad ministerium episcopale exhibendum sunt 
episcopi ordinati. Hic fecit ordinationes duas per mens. decemb., 
presbiteros x, diaconos II, episcopos per diversa loca xv. Obiit martyr 
Traiano 111: qui etiam sepultus est in Grecias vi1I Kal. Decemb. Et 
cessavit episcopatus dies xxI. 


This is from the later recension of the Lider Pontificalis, For the earlier see 
above, p. 186. 


59. 
EARLIER WESTERN MARTYROLOGIES. [A.D.?] 


(i) Kalendarium Carthaginiense. 
[ ] Kal. Dec. Sancti Clementis. 


For the lacuna see above p. 99. This document probably belongs to the sixth 
century; see Egli Martyrien u. Martyrologien p. 50 (Ziirich, 1887). 


(ii) AlZartyrologium Hieronymianum (Hieron. Of. XI. p. 601, etc.). 


ix Kal. Dec. [Nov. 23] Romae Maximi, Natalis S. Clementis epis- 
copi et martyris. 
Other Clements are mentioned xi Kal. Febr., Prid. Kal. Mai, xvii Kal. Jul., 
v Kal. Jul. xv Kal. Aug., viii Kal. Aug., v Id. Nov., xi Kal. Dec., and 
perhaps iv Non. Dec. (Clemeni). The one given on v Id. Nov. ‘ Romae, Natalis 
sanctorum Clementis, Symphronii’ is the same who appears in the Liberian Depo- 
sitio; and two or three others are mentioned as Romans. 
For the papal lists embedded in this Martyrology see De Rossi Rom. Sotterr. 1. 
p- 114, Duchesne 22d. Pontif. 1. pp. xxxi note, xx. On this particular notice, which 
is duplicated, see above, p. 99. 


(iii) AZartyrologium Vetus Romanum (Patrol. Lat. CXxM1. p. 175, ed. 
Migne). 
ix Kal. Dec. [Nov. 23] Sancti Clementis episcopi. 
On the date and value of these two Roman Martyrologies see Zev. and Polyc. 1. 
P- 554+ 
60. 
BEDA [f A.D. 735]. 
(i) Histor. Eccles. ii. 4 (Patrol. Lat. xcv. p. 87, Migne). 


Exemplum sequebatur [Augustinus] primi pastoris ecclesiae, hoc 
est, beatissimi apostolorum principis Petri, qui fundata Romae ecclesia 
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Christi Clementem sibi adjutorem evangelizandi, simul et successorem 
consecrasse perhibetur. 


(ii) Vit. Abbat. Wiram. 1 (Patrol, Lat. xciv. p. 719). 


Nam et beatissimum Petrum apostolum Romae pontifices sub se 
duos per ordinem ad regendam ecclesiam constituisse, causa instante 
necessaria, tradunt historiae. 


Bede is here justifying Benedict Biscop in appointing Abbots of his two monasteries 
under himself by the precedent of S. Peter, who is stated (see above, p. 192) to have 
consecrated two suffragans, Linus and Cletus. 

See Duchesne Zz), Pontif. 1. pp. xxxiv, Xxxv. 


61. 
Joun or Damascus [before a.p. 754]. 


(i) Sacra Parallela (Op. i. p. 274 sq, ed. Lequien). 
(A) Parallela Vaticana. a. viil. p. 310. 


Aytoc 6 AuMioypréc Kal AecTOTHC TON ATIANT@N ETT 
TOIC Eproic ayTOY ArPaAAETAL TH PAp TAMMELECTAT@ aAYTOY 
KPATE! OYPANOYC ECTHPIZEN, KAI TH AKATAAHTIT@ AYTOY CYN- 
€cel AIEKOCMHCEN ayYTOYC’ FAN AE EYWPICEN ATO TOY TeEPI- 
EYONTOC AYTHN YAATOC, KAl HAPACEN ETT] TON ACHAAA TOY 
iAlOY OEAHMATOC OEMEAION’ ETT) TOYTOIC TON €Z0Y@TATON 
KAI TTAMMEPEOH ANOPWITON TAIC IAIAIC AYTOY KAl AM@MOIC 
YEPCIN ETAACEN TAC EdAyTOY EIKONOC YAPAKTAPAa. OYT@C FAP 
MHcIN 6 Oedc: TlolHcHMEN ANOPWITON KAT EIKONA HMETEPAN 
KAl KA® OMOIMCIN. KAl ETOIHCEN O OEedc TON ANOPWTION, 
APCEN KAl OAAY ETTOIHCEN AYTOYC. TAYTA OYN TIANTA TEAEI- 
WCAC, ETOIHCEN AYTA KA HYAOFHCE Kal eitten, AyZANECOE 
Kal TAHOYNECOE (x Cor. 33). 


It will be seen by comparison of this passage with the quotation in Leontius and 
John (see above, p. 188 sq) that the two cannot be independent, but must have been 
derived from a common source or taken the one from the other. 


(B) arallea Rupefucaldina. 

kK. XXlil. p. 783. Tod dyiov KAjpevtos émicxdrov ‘Pwyns ex tHS B’ mpos 
KopwOiovs émiorroN js. 

MH tTapaccéT® THN KaPAIAN YMQ@N, OT! BAETIOMEN TOYC 
AMIKOYC TMAOYTOFNTAC, KAI CTENOYM@pOYMENOYC TOYC TOY 
Ocof AoyYAoyc. oyAEic FAP TAN AIKAIWN TAXYN KAaPTTON 

CLEM. 13 
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éAaBEN, AAA’ ekAeyeTAl aYTON. €1 fap TON MICOON TON 
AlKAIWN 6 Qedc eYO€wc ATEAIAOY, EMTIOPIAN HCKOYMEN Kal 
OYK €YCEBEIAN’ EAOKOYMEN TAP EINAI AIKAIOI, OY Ald TO 
e¥ceBéc AAAA TO KEPAAAEON Al@KONTEC (2 Cor. 20). 
mT. 31. p. 787. Tov ayiov KAjpevtos éx THs pos KopwGious émiarodjs f’. 
6 TON TAPONTWN AICOHTIKOC CYNIHCIN @C OYTE 4 AOri- 
ZONTAl TINEC €INAl TEPTINA ZENA KAI MAKPAN ECTI TO@N 
ATEYOON, AAAA Kal TAOYTOC TOAAAKIC MA&AAON TENIAC 
EOAIWEe, Kal YrelA TAEON HNIACE NOCOY’ KAI KABOAOY TON 
AYTHPQ@N KAl EYKT@N TIANT@N YTOOECIC KAl YAH H TON 
ACTIACT@N KAl KAT’ EYYHN TeEPIBOAH LINETAI. 


The last sentence kal xa@ddov x.7.d. will mean ‘and, speaking generally, acquisition 
of things desirable and eagerly sought after turns out to be the foundation and material 
of everything that is painful and to be avoided.’ The expression kar’ edxyv is common 
in Aristotle, e.g. Polit. ii. 6, iv. I, 20, vil. 4, 5, Where it stands for ideal perfection. 
TlepsBorn must mean ‘the surrounding or investiture with, and so here ‘the acquisition 
of’; comp. Xen. Hell. vii. 1. 40 (7s dpxns), Polyb. xvi. 20. 9, Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 
5477 Te THY pilwy TepiBory Kal Ty TOD mAovTOU Suvduwer, Aristid. Or. 14 (I. 208) mepi- 
Body Te dpx7s kal dyxw mpayudrwy; and the translation ‘affluentia’ (as if bmepBodn) 
appears to be wrong. 

The source of this last quotation is not known. So long as the end of the Second 
Epistle was wanting, it was naturally assigned to this missing part. But this solution 
is excluded by the disccvery of the lost end. There must therefore be an error in 
the heading. Probably the Pseudo-Damascene got his quotations from some earlier 
collection of extracts, perhaps the Res Sacrae of Leontius and John (for the titles of 
the subjects in their works were much the same as his, and they had the particular 
title under which these words are quoted, repli ray mpockalpwy Kal alwviwv, in common 
with him; see Mai Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. vil. p. 80), and in transferring these ex- 
tracts to his own volume displaced the reference to Clement, which belonged to 
some other passage in the same neighbourhood. 


For the age of this John of Damascus and for the attribution of these collections 
of fragments to him, see Ze. and Polyc. 1. p. 210. The second collection, the Rufpe- 
fucaldina, is certainly earlier than John of Damascus. 


(i) Ln Epistol. S. Pauli (Op. u. p. 258). 
Tv pos “EBpaious émuatodnv taotoper Kdxjuns, od pép- 
a a Nhe lee? ¢ , Sua Bae , 

vytat Ilavios, 0s Kat erioKoTos Papatwr eyéveto’ ws Ilaviov 
avTnv “EBpatous 7H “EBpatds diahékt@ ovvtd€avtos nppn- 

, 4 c \ A “A > , c \. > 
vevOn, ws Ties, Vd AovKa TOU EvayyedioTov, ws dé aAXox, 
UTO avTov TOU K\jpevtos. 


See above, p. 188, for a similar confusion of the two Clements. 
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62. 
GEORGIUS SYNCELLUS [c. A.D. 800]. 
Chronographia p. 651 (ed. Bonn.). 
Koopov ern pol. Hs Oeias capkdcews of. 
Tys “Papatev éxkdnoias nynoato 8 Kdjpuns ern &. 
Kéopov érn <hon’. THs Oeias capKacews on’. 
, \ c > , 5 lal A , 4 
Tovtov Kat 0 amoaTo\os ev TH Tpos PilutTyNotovs peu- 
VNTaL TPOTH EmLaTOAH eiT@v’ meTA Kai KAHMENTOC...BIBA® 
zwAic* tovtov émurtohy pia yvnoia KopwOiou déperar, ws 
> . La ce 4 > / Lal 4, 3 , 
aro THS Papatwy éxxdynoias ypadeioa, oTdcews ev KopivO 
cupBaons ToTE, ws papTupet “Hyyounmos’ nris Kal éxK\n- 
ovacerau. 


The last sentence is translated by Anastasius Bibliothecarius, ‘Hujus epistola 
fertur ad Corinthios missa quam tota recipit, ut Egesippus testatur, ecclesia’ (H7st. 
Eccl. p. 17, Paris 1649), where the testimony of Hegesippus is transferred to the 
wrong point. 


63. 
THEODORUS StupDITA [{fA.D. 826]. 

Catechests Chronica 11 (Patrol. Graec. XCrx. p. 1701, Migne). 

Oi yap Octou TéTE TOV GwTHpOS amTdaTONOL, Ws EVPOpEY EV 
Tots Oeious ovyypdupac. Kdxpevtos tov “Pwpaiov, Tpets 
Types Nuepas TO Taw [THs OeordKov]| Tpoopevortes Hoar, 
€ws ov v0 Ociov dyyéAov To Tay euvynOnoar. 


See above, page 102. 


64. 
NICEPHORUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE [t A.D. 828]. 


Chronographica Brevts. 
p- 1039. Ot & ‘Podun emurKoTevoravres amo Xpiorov Kal 
Tov aTooTOhwr. 
13-2 
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a’. Ilérpos 0 amdaTonos ery B’. 


B’. Awvos ern B° 
y. ~Avéyk\yTos ern 8. 
&. KdyHuns e™n &. 
€. Evdapeoros ern &. 


9 nw 3 ia 
p. 1060. Kai 00a THs véas amoxpuda. 
* * og 


x’, Kh\ypevtos a’, 8’ otixyo. By’. 


See Zenat. and Polyc. 1. p. 213. 


65. 
GroRGIUS HaAMARTOLUS [c. A.D. 850]. 


(i) Chron. i. 9 (Patrol. Graec. cx. p. 140, ed. Migne). 


Tlepit ov [tov “ABpau] pévtor Kat Kdyjpns 0 “Papatos 
Kat copdtatos kal pabyrns Ilérpov tov peyddou yrvyovos 
OUTWS ein’ AIMOY AE TENOMENOY KATAAITION "ABDAM THN 
XANANAIAN FAN eic AlrymToN AtHel K.T.A. 

Here follows a long passage giving an account of Abraham’s conflict with 


Abimelech which is not found in any of the extant writings bearing the name of 
Clement of Rome, whether genuine or spurious. 


(ii) Chron. iii. 117 (2. p. 383 sq). 


> , \ Led > “A > id \ / Ec Awe 
Avtetacoeto b€ TO aoeBet Xiwwve Kal Kdjpns 0 ‘Po- 
lal , \ , 8 id ¥ 5 
patos Ilérpov pabytns \oyw erawevpervm axpo | memavdev- 
c lal Aye - a 
pevos akpas ?| “EXAnvuk@ Te Kal “Papatke. 
This is a reference to the conflict with Simon Magus recounted in the Homzlies 
and Recognitions, to which narrative there is a direct reference lower down, iii. 121 


(p. 429) drwa Ky\huns 6 ‘Pwyatos cal ravoopos wabnris Wérpov kal cuvéxdnuos émeé- 
epyaoriKkorépws Sinynoaro k.T-A. Comp. ib. p. 437- 
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66. 


Puotius [c. a.p. 850]. 
Bibliotheca c. 113 (p. 90). 


a c “A . 
Ovrds €otw o Kdypns tept od dynow 6 Oeaméo.os Matos 
b] A 7 fA ’ \ a 
ev ™T Piturrnotovs emiaTtohy, metd Kai KAHMENTOC Kal TON 
AOIT@N CYNEPY@N MOY, WN TA ONOMATA EN BIBA® ZAC. 
ovTOS Kal emiaTohynv a€iroyov mpos Kopw6iovs ypdadet, 
Y \ aA 3 A > , c ‘\ is > 
NTs Tapa Toots amodoyns HEIN ws Kai Snwocia avay.- 
\ 
vooKerbar. 1 de eyouervyn Sevtépa mpods Tovs avTovs ws 
iA 3 4 4 ¢ > , eae! 3 , 
vobos arodokmalerar, womep 0 emypadpdpmevos em ovopatt 
=) “~ , A ee / , / “A / 
avtov Ilétpov Kat “Ammiwvos todvaTixos Sidhoyos. ToUTOV 
pacw ot pev devtepov peta Ueétpov “Payns émuckornoat, ot 
g 
dé réraptov’ Aivov yap Kat ’Avdkhytov |v. 1. *Avéyxdyror | 
\ Se es \ , cy 7 5) , , E 
petaév avtov Kat Ilérpov “Payuns émurKdmrovs Suayeyovevar 
TeheuTHoat S€ avTOV TpiTw ETer Tpatavon. 


In the preceding chapter Photius has given an account of the Recognitions and 
other works belonging to the Petro-Clementine cycle. 


Bibliotheca 126 (p. 95). 


> , , 3 «@ / 3 X \ 
Aveyvda On BiBdiOdprov év @ K\yjpevtos éemiatohal pos 
, ee , 3) c , > SLA > \ » 

Kopw0lous B’ evedépovt0, av 4 TpeTy Sv aitias avtovs ayet, 

lal \ Lal 

oTdoco. kal Tapayals Kal OXioMaTL THY TPETOVTAY avTOLS 

, A 

elpyvnv Kal opovotay eutrohitever Gar AVTaVTAS, Kal TapaweEt 

cn a \ \ 
tmavoaclar Tov KaKkov. amAovus O€ Kata THY ppdow Kal 
\ lal An 

caps €oT. Kal eyyus Tov exk\yolaoTLKOU Kal amEpLépyou 

XapakTnpos. aitidcaito O av Tis avTov é€v TavTaLs OTL TE 

faye) Any , \ ¢ / > \ , 

Tov OQxeavov ew Koapous Tivas vmoTiOerar eivar, Kai dev- 

“~ \ \ 

Tepov tows oTL ws TavahynMectaTw TH KaTa Tov holviKa TO 

Opveoy vmrodelypmate KEXpNTaL, Kal TpiTov OTL apyLepea Kat 

mpootaTny tov Kupiov nuav ‘Incovv Xpiotov éfovoudlwr, 

ON 4 La) \ ¢ / > “ \ > lal LAO, 

ovoe Tas Oeompemets Kat vindotépas adynKe TEpt avToU dwrvds 
> \ 3Q> 9 , Ea 0 “a 3 , 

ov pv ovd atapaKad’TTwS avToV ovdauyH ev TovTOLs Bdac- 
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A ¢ de 8 , \ ye f , ‘ , 
pypet. 17] € cUTEpa KQL QUT) vovleciav KQUL TAPALWEDW 


, > , /, ‘\ 5 b) n \ \ \ 
Kpetttovos eiodye. Blov, Kat ev apxn Oeov Tov Xpiotov 
knptooe, wiv ore pytd twa ds amd THs Detas ypapns 

/ Jn @ 2Q5 c , 5 / Le 
Eevilovta Tapeaayer’ wy ovo 7 TpaTy amynddaKTO TAVTEAMS. 

Nye / Qa e lal > 4 YY ¥ 4 
kat éppnvelas 6€ pytav Twav addoKdTOVS EXEL. ahhws d€ TE 

a 5 al 
Kal Ta €v avtals vonpaTa eppyspeva ws Kal OV TUVEX 
iv dkodovbiay vanpxe pudatrovta. év TO avT@ de BrBA- 
\ 
Sapio dveyvaoOn Kat IodvKdprov *Emictody mpos Pudur- 
mnatous K.7.d. 


Amphiloch. 122 (1. p. 716 C, ed. Migne). 


rov d€ cvyypadéa Tav IIpa&ewv ot wev KAyjpevta déyovor 
tov ‘Payms, addou S€ BapvdBav, Kal addou AovKav Tov evary- 
yediorny. 


See above, p. 102. 


67. 
ANONYMOUS CHRONOGRAPHER [A.D. 853]. 


Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. i. ii. p. 1 sq, Mai. 


Tarpudpxar “Pons. 
epva’ xa & eérovs Kdavodiov “Popatuv Baoiiéws, &v 
c 4 lal 
Popyn ETETKOTNOEV TPWTOS 

a’, Ilérpos evn KB. 

B’. Awwos ern 18’, emt Overracavod’ ov péuvnta 
Iladdos ev tH B’ mpos KopwAiovs 
€TLOTONY. 

y’. “Avéykdytos ern 18", ext Titov. 

&. KAyyns evn 0, emt Tpaiavov. 

4, ae ¥ , 

€. Evapeotos ety. 

This is professedly taken from the works of Eusebius; comp. Duchesne Lider 
Pontificalis, 1. pp. xxi, 34, and see below, pp. 240, 243. 
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68. 
ARSENIUS [A.D. ?]. 
De SS. Clemente et Petro Alex. (Anat. Spicil. Solesm. 1. p. 314 sq). 


> , * \ A 2 b) , »” 
Exkdyolas aoevotou Kai Peto. mipyou, evoeBeias evOeor 
n ¥ , fe \ , , 
oTvAoL, ovTws Kpatatot, KAnuns ovv Tetpw, ravevpnpor, 
A la) \ 4 
Vav TpecBEelats PpoupEtTEe TOS aTaVvTas. 
Lat nw ec 
“Amepitpéent@ Kal oTEeppa ev TH Omodoyta ot AdprrovTeEs 
evOéws Kal havévtes adpdotws, oymepov yalpovow opov. 
4 \ iJ lal an ¥ lad na \ / 
K\ynuyns, TO wpatoy KAnuwa ovTws Tov Xpiatou To Tpédpov 
, , TZ \ 
Koapov Botpvor' [lérpos O€ k.7.d. 
‘Pduns Bdaotos © evKdens, 0 KAnuns 0 Oeddpav, &v 
3 , / SS , 4 , > , 
yvoun piiocddw Kat TpdoTos piioféas TavTnv éexoopnoe 
paidpas’ ederkev ev Adyouws TO aOdvatov uxyns Kal dd€y 
, » 2 , > a , , , 
TavTyv eoTiwe’ yéyovey ovv T@ Ilétp@ ocuvdpdros, Tavdov 
lanl yy 
KOLVWVOS TE, Kal TOV audw ev TOVOLS TULMLETOYOS ypadeds 
\ \ A 
Te Kal pvaTns’ S10 Kal ody avTols VidpyeL “Pwpaiwy Kéos 
YY \ , \ , > / > A \ / 
dpa Kal pworTnp, Kal Katavyaler evOéous evyats Tods Wad- 
hovras Kat BowvtTas x.T.). 


S. Peter of Alexandria is commemorated on the same day (Nov. 24) in the Greek 
Church. Hence the connexion of the two in this hymn. 


69. 
Antonius MEtissa [c. A.D. 900 ?]. 


Loci Communes ii. 73 (Patrol. Graec. CKxXvV1. p. 1180). 


TocoY¥Tdn Tic M&AAON OEE! TATTEINOMPONEIN, OCON 
AoKei MAAAON eiNal (1 Cor. 48). 


70. 
MENAEA [A.D. ?]. 
Novemb. xxiv (p. 159 sq, Venet. 1877). 


@eias oe KAjwa, papTus, atéedov céeBo. 
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Biybeis 6 KAjuns eis BUOov adv ayKvpa 
mpos XpioTov KEL ayKUpay THY EoXATHY. 

The parentage of Clement and his connexion with S. Peter are recounted as in 
the Clementines. His banishment to Chersonese, the mode of his martyrdom, and the 
miracle of the sleeping child, are told as in his Acts of Martyrdom. The play upon 
k\jua is frequent, and he is celebrated as a branch of the true vine, as fertile in 
clusters, as distilling the wine of godliness, etc. 

A large part of the hymn of Arsenius appears (p. 162), as quoted above. 


The passage of ANASTASIUS OF SrNaI to which HarnacKk refers (Proleg. 
xliv, ed. 2), 6 dé tepds Kat arocrodixds didacKados KAyjpys év 7d rept mpo- 
volas kal Sixatoxpiotas x.7.d., is not in the Hodegus, as he gives it, but in 
the Quaestiones (c. 96, p. 741, ed. Migne); and the person intended is 
the Alexandrian Clement. Fragments from this work zepi zpovoias of the 
Alexandrian father appear elsewhere; see Dindorf’s edition 11. pp. 497, 
509, 510. Again, it is a wrong inference (of Hilgenfeld p. xxxi, ed. 2, 
and others) that a passage in ANTIOCHUS OF PALESTINE (Hom. xliil, 
Bibl. Vet. Patr. 1. p. 1097, Paris 1624) is founded on the language of 
Clement (§ 13), for the words of Antiochus are much nearer to the 
original Lxx (1 Sam, ii. 10) than to Clement’s quotation. 


In the above collection of passages I have not aimed at giving any 
references beyond the tenth century. Such quotations however will be 
found from time to time in the notes, e.g. Nicon of Rhaethus in §§ 14, 46, 
ii. § 3. Nor again have I within this period attempted to give extracts 
from every papal list in which Clement’s name appears, but have 
selected typical examples. More on this subject will appear in the 
next chapter. Nor are liturgical references, as a rule, included. Several 
of these will be found in the notes on the closing chapters (§ 59 sq) 
of the genuine epistle. I have also deliberately omitted the references 
in second-hand chronicles, such as Orosius, unless there was a special 
reason for their insertion. The rule, which I laid down for myself at 
the commencement (p. 148), of excluding passages which refer to the 
Petro-Clementine writings, the Recognitions and Homilies etc, has been 
adhered to, unless they contained some information or suggestion out- 
side this range. 


BAKLY, ROMAN . SUCCESSION. 


T will not be necessary here to give any account of the earlier 
writers who have contributed to the subject, such as Ciampini, 
Schelestrate, Bianchini, Pearson, and others. Their contributions are 
often highly valuable, but the information collected and the points 
established by them have been incorporated in the investigations of 
later writers, so that it will rarely be necessary to refer to their works. 
The tract of Pearson De Serie et Successtone Primorum Romae Episco- 
porum, a posthumous and unfinished treatise, is reprinted in his 
Minor Theological Works ut. p. 296 sq. The contributions of the other 
writers mentioned are mostly gathered together in Migne’s Patrol. Latin. 
CXXVII, CXXVIII, containing Anastasius Bibliothecarius. ‘The starting 
point of recent criticism was an admirable monograph by Mommsen 
(A.D. 1850) on the Liberian Catalogue, which will be described 
below (p. 246sq). It was followed after some years by a tract by R. A. 
Lipsius Die Papstverzeichnisse des Eusebios und der von thm abhangigen 
Chronisten (Kiel, 1868). This was the beginning of a series of highly 
valuable contributions to the subject from this writer, who has made it 
especially his own. A year later appeared a more comprehensive work 
from his pen, Chronologie der Romischen Lischofe bis zur Mitte des vierten 
Jahrhunderts (Kiel, 1869). It called forth an important critique from 
Hort, Academy Sept. 15, 1871, p. 434 sq, which, though brief, was 
full of valuable suggestions. An able article by Salmon also on the 
Chronology of Hippolytus in Hermathena 1. p. 82 sq deals largely with 
the conclusions of Mommsen and Lipsius on the Liberian Catalogue. 
A fresh impulse and a somewhat new direction was given to the subject 
by Harnack Dee Zeit des Ignatius u. die Chronologie der Antiochenischen 
Bischéfe etc (1878); for, though his main point was the episcopal 
succession at Antioch, yet he treated the Antiochene list as organically 
connected with the Roman (see Jgnat. and Polyc. U. p. 450 Sq). 
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This was followed by three articles by Erbes in the Jahrb. f. Protest. 
Theol., entitled Flavius Clemens von Rom u. das aiteste Papstverzeichniss 
Iv. p. 690 sq (1878), Die Chronologie der Antiochenischen u. der Alex- 
andrinischen Bischife nach den Quellen Eusebs i, ii, Vv. p. 464 sq, 618 sq 
(1879). His own conclusions will hardly command assent, but he has 
struck out sparks and contributed some suggestions which others 
have taken up. Meanwhile Duchesne was busy with his labours on 
the Liber Pontificalis. THis first work, Etude sur le Liber Pontificalis 
(Paris), appeared in A.D. 1877. After this Lipsius again took up the 
subject in three articles in the Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol., entitled Meue 
Studien zur Papstchronologie. These were, (i) Das Felicianische Papst- 
buch Vv. p. 385 sq (1879); (i. 1) Die altesten Papstverzeichnisse vi. p. 78 sq 
(1880) ; (i. 2) De Lischofslisten des Eusebius ib. p. 233 sq. In these 
articles he not only reviews the positions of Harnack, Hort, Erbes, and 
Duchesne, but goes over the old ground and considerably modifies his 
former views. Altogether they form a highly important supplement to 
his previous work. Still later (1884, 1885, 1886) three parts of 
Duchesne’s Liber Pontificalis, containing pp. i—cclxii, 1—536, and 
completing the first volume, have appeared. ‘They embody and extend 
the results of his previous work. ‘This edition, when completed, will 
be supreme in its own province, while for the early history of the 
popes it stands second only to the works of Lipsius among recent con- 
tributions to this branch of the subject. Other contributions, more 
especially those relating to the Liber Pontificalis, will be mentioned 
from time to time in their proper places. 


I. 


THE EARLIEST LISTS. 


Within a few years of the middle of the second century, the Hebrew 
Christian HEGEsIPPuS visited Rome. Anicetus was bishop, when he 
arrived. If Eusebius has rightly understood him, he remained there 
throughout the episcopate of Soter, and did not leave till the time of 
Eleutherus. If so, he must have resided in the metropolis some ten 
years at the least. Heresy, more especially Gnostic heresy, was rife 
at this epoch. The three great heresiarchs, Basilides, Valentinus, 
Marcion, all had founded powerful schools, destined to spread widely, 
where they had not spread already. Besides these more famous 
systems, there were numberless minor forms of spurious Christianity 
bidding for acceptance. During his sojourn in Rome, Hegesippus 
drew up a list of the Roman succession. His motive in doing so is 
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apparent. At Corinth, which he had visited on his way, he was 
careful to note how the orthodox doctrine had been transmitted un- 
impaired from the first century to the age of Primus, who was bishop 
at the time of his visit. So in like manner in Rome he made it his 
object to ascertain the continuity of the doctrine from the beginning, 
as a refutation of all religious pretenders. ‘The Roman succession was 
a guarantee of the unbroken transmission of the original faith. His 
‘Memoirs,’ in which he refers to this fact and in which probably this 
papal list was incorporated, were written when Eleutherus was bishop, 
apparently after his return to Palestine, but the original list was 
compiled under Anicetus. ‘When I went to Rome (yevomevos év 
“‘Pwuy)’, he says, ‘I drew up a list of succession (duadoxyv éxounoapnv) 
as far as Anicetus, whose deacon Eleutherus (then) was. After Ani- 
cetus Soter succeeded, and after Soter Eleutherus'’. It may be freely 
conceded that at this epoch no strict record of its past history would 
be kept by the Roman Church ; but the memory of living men would 
supply this defect to a very great extent. Less than a century had 
elapsed since the martyrdom .of the two Apostles, and sixty years— 
a little more or less—since the death of Clement. 

Of this earliest papal list we know nothing directly, except what 
may be inferred from the language of Hegesippus which I have quoted. 
But about ‘the same time with him, or a few years later, a more famous 
person paid a visit to Rome. IREN#uS, then a young man, appears 
to have spent some time in the metropolis. His great work on Heresies 
however appeared somewhat later. ‘The particular passage with which 
we are directly concerned was written, as he himself tells us, under 
Eleutherus (c. A.D. 175—190). Like Hegesippus, he is desirous of 
showing that the heretical doctrine was a recent growth; like him, he 
appeals to the succession of the bishops from the Apostolic times, more 
especially of the Roman bishops, as a guarantee of the preservation 
of the primitive creed in the Church. Happily he has given us a 
complete list of the Roman bishops’. After stating that the Roman 
Church was founded by the Apostles Peter and Paul, he adds that 
they ‘entrusted the office of the episcopate’ (ryv ris émurxomys deu- 
toupylay évexeipioav) to Linus, who is mentioned by Paul ‘in the 
Epistles to Timothy’, and that Linus was succeeded by Anencletus. 
‘After him’, he continues, ‘third in order (rpitw témw) from the 
Apostles, Clement is appointed to the episcopate’ (tyv émurxomnv KX7- 

1 Euseb. H. Z£. iv. 22. The passage see the note there. 


is given in full above, p. 154. On the 2 Haer. iii. 3. 3. The passage will be 
conjectural reading dvarpiBnv for dcadoxyv, found at length above, p. 156. 
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podrar). Of this Clement he speaks as having associated on intimate 
terms with the Apostles, and he proceeds to give an account of the 
Letter to the Corinthians. He then continues the catalogue as fol- 
lows: Clement is succeeded by Euarestus, Euarestus by Alexander ; 
then comes Xystus who is thus ‘sixth from the Apostles’; after him 
Telesphorus, whose career was crowned by a glorious martyrdom (év- 
ddEws euaptipnoev); then Hyginus, then Pius, then Anicetus, then 
Soter; lastly, ‘the twelfth in order from the Apostles’ (dwoexatw te- 
Tw...a7T0 TOV aooTdAwv), Eleutherus who holds the office of the episco- 
pate at the time of his writing these words (viv). In another passage, 
writing a few years later to remonstrate with Victor on the Paschal 
question, he enumerates this pope’s predecessors in the reverse order— 
Soter, Anicetus, Pius, Hyginus, Telesphorus, Xystus (Euseb. 7 £. v. 
24). Probably he had mentioned Victor's immediate predecessor 
Eleutherus in the previous context which Eusebius does not quote. 
It will thus be seen that Irenzeus in the passage quoted separates the 
apostolic founders of the Roman Church from the bishops, and begins 
the numbering of the latter with Linus. Accordingly elsewhere (iii. 
4. 3) he describes Anicetus as the tenth bishop. But in two other 
places ({aer. i. 27. 1, ill. 4. 3), speaking of Cerdon, he says that this 
heretic appeared in Rome in the time of Hyginus, whom he describes 
as ‘the ninth in the episcopal succession from the Apostles’ (évarov 
KAnpov THS emicKoTuKHs SvadoyHs amo TOV aTogTOAWwY €xovTos), ‘the ninth 
bishop’ (6s 7v évaros émioxo7os). Here therefore, if the readings be 
correct’, either the apostolic founder or founders must have been in- 
cluded in the enumeration, so that Linus would be the second bishop, 
or there must be some accidental tripping in the number. In either 
case Irenzeus is probably copying from some earlier writer, such as 
Justin Martyr or Hegesippus. At all events we can hardly suppose 
him to have deliberately adopted a different enumeration in the second 
of these passages, which occurs only a chapter later than his own com- 
plete catalogue of the Roman bishops. An alternative remains, that 
the catalogue which he followed in these passages made two persons, 
Cletus and Anacletus, out of one; but this solution seems quite un- 


1 In the first passage (i. 27. 1) the text 
of the old Latin translator has ‘nonum’, 
and this reading is confirmed by Cyprian 
(Zpist. 74, ed. Hartel), and Eusebius 
(H. Z. iv. 11), as well as by Epiphanius 
(Haer. xli. 1). Here then all the authori- 
ties are agreed. In the second passage 


(iii. 4. 3) the Greek is preserved only in 
Eusebius who has évaros, but the Latin 
translation of Irenzeus has ‘octavus’. I 
am disposed to think that in both pas- 
sages—in the latter certainly—the ‘ninth’ 
was a later emendation, so as to include 
the episcopate of Peter. 
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tenable, since no traces of this duplication are found till considerably 
more than a century and a half after his time, and it never appears in 
Greek writers. 

Whether Irenzus directly copied the catalogue of Hegesippus, or 
whether he instituted independent enquiries, we cannot say; but it 
would be a tolerably safe inference from the facts to assume that the 
series was the same in both writers, as they must have derived their 
information. about the same time and from the same sources. But an 
important question here arises: Did the catalogue of Hegesippus, like 
that of Irenzeus, contain only the names of the bishops, or did it, like 
later lists, specify also the respective terms of office? Reasons will 
be given hereafter for the surmise that it included the years of the 
several episcopates as well as the names; but for the present I must 
leave the question unanswered. 

From the age of Hegesippus and Irenzeus it is only one step to the 
age of the chronographers. As the motive of the earliest episcopal 
catalogues had been apologetic, so also was the motive of the first 
Christian chronographies, though in a different way. Their aim was 
to show that the true religion, as taught to the Jews first and as per- 
fected in Christianity, was older than the rival heathen systems. Even 
in. the Apologists themselves we find chronographical sketches intro- 
duced with this purpose. Such are the discussions in Tatian (ad 
Graec. 39 sq), in Theophilus (2d Avfol. ui. 21 sq), and in Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. 1. 21, p. 378 sq). This succession of Apologists 
conducts us to the threshold of the Chronographers properly so called, 
who flourished in the age of the spurious Antonines, Elagabalus and 
Alexander. 

Among the earlier race of Chronographers proper, two names stand 
out in special prominence, JULIUS AFRICANUS and HIPPOLYTUS, strictly 
contemporary with each other but representing the East and the West 
respectively. The Chronography of Africanus was brought down to the 
4th year of Elagabalus, a.D. 221; the similar work of Hippolytus ended 
with the 13th year of Alexander, a.p. 234. Africanus was a native of 
Emmaus or Nicopolis in Palestine; Hippolytus lived and wrote in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Rome. The portion of Africanus’ work 
relating to the Christian period is stated to have been concise’; but 
there is some reason for surmising that he found a place for the 
episcopates of the great sees of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria. To 
this point however I shall return hereafter. Of Hippolytus I shall 
have much to say presently, when it will appear that the succession 


1 Photius A262. 34 émitpoxddnv 5é diarayBave kal ra dd Xpicrod x.7.X. 
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of the Roman episcopate most probably formed part of his plan. 
How far this earlier race of chronographers was instrumental in trans- 
mitting the primitive lists to a later age and thus furnishing the 
elements of the Eusebian and other catalogues of the fourth and 
succeeding centuries, we shall be better able to judge, when we have 
considered these catalogues themselves. 


2. 


THE EUSEBIAN CATALOGUES, 


The Eusebian lists of the popes are two in number. (A) The 
series which may be put together from the notices in the Zcclestastical 
History; (8) The series which may be gathered from the Chronicle, 
where the names occur under the respective years of their accession, 
this latter list being represented by two versions, the Avmenitan and the 
FHieronymian, which differ widely from each other. These three cata- 
logues will be found in parallel columns in the tables which stand below 
on pp. 208, 209. In all these Eusebian lists the order of the early 
Roman bishops is the same, and accords with the catalogue of Irenzeus. 
The differences are in the dates of accession and in the terms of years. 


(A) THE HISTORY. 


The notices of the Roman succession, from which the table is 
compiled, will be found in H. Z£. iii. 2, 4, 13, 15, 21, 34, lV. I, 4, 
5, IO, II, 19, 30, V. procem., 22, 28, vi. 21, 23, 29, 39, Vile 2275 
30, 32. The last of these notices refers to Marcellinus, who became 
pope A.D. 296 and died a.p. 304. Of the accession of the four suc- 
ceeding popes, Marcellus, Eusebius, Miltiades, Silvester (in whose 
time the work was published), he says nothing, though Miltiades is 
mentioned in a document which he inserts (#7. #. x. 5). He probably 
ended with Marcellinus, because he had reached his own times (see 
H. E. vii. 32 Vatw 76 kal npas). In iii. 2 Eusebius states that ‘after 
the martyrdom of Paul and Peter Linus was the first appointed to the 
bishopric (xpdros KAnpodrac thy émucxompv) of the Church of the 
Romans.’ In thus placing both the Apostles at the head of the 
Roman succession he is following the lead of Irenzeus (iii. 3. 2); and 
so again elsewhere (iii. 21) he speaks still more defmitely of Clement as 
holding the third place in succession of those who ‘were bishops after 
Paul and Peter’ (rpirov xai aités éréywv tov THde petra LlavdAov re Kal 
Ilérpov éxurxorevodvtwy Babpov). In both passages however he gives 
the precedence to S. Paul, thus reversing the order of Irenzeus (//aer. 
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iii. 3. 2). In a third passage (iii. 4) Linus is described as the first 
bishop of Rome ‘after Peter’ (zpdros pera Iérpov ris “Pwpaiwy éxkd7- 
In the numbering of the several 
bishops Eusebius always omits the Apostolic founder or founders from 
the reckoning. 

The following (7. Z. iv. 5) will serve as a sample of these notices 
of the Roman succession, though they appear in variously modified 
forms : 


/ \ > ~ I 
aias tHv émurkomv... kAypwOeis). 


non d¢ Swdexatov exovans Eros THS Hyepovias ‘Adpiavod, Evcrtov dexaery 
Xporov arorAnoavta emt THS “Pwpyalwy éexicxomHs €Bdop0s amo TOV arooTd~ 
Awv diadeyerar TeLeahdpos. 

In these notices Eusebius always gives the duration of the episco- 
pate in years, except in the case of Fabianus, where apparently it is 
omitted by accident, and of Marcellinus, who is the last mentioned and 
died during the persecution of Diocletian. He has also given for the 
most part the regnal year of the emperor at the time of each bishop’s 
accession. There are however exceptions to this rule even in the 
earlier part of the list (Linus, Pius, Anicetus), and in the latter part, 
from Pontianus onward, these imperial synchronisms almost entirely 
cease. I have supplied the years a.D., corresponding to these regnal 
years, using for this purpose the reckoning of the Chronicle. Of the 
stricter mode of calculating—by the anniversaries of the emperor’s 
accession-day '—we need not take any account here. 


(B) THE CHRONICLE. 


The Chronicle consists of two parts*. The first, which sets forth the 
principles on which the work is constructed and gives an account of 
the dynasties of the most famous nations of the world, together with 
large extracts from previous writers, appears to have been called by 
Eusebius himself the ‘ Chronography’ or ‘Chronographies’ (xpovo- 
ypadia, Xpovoypadiat), though this is not certain®*. The second part, 
which is the Chronicle proper, he designates the ‘Canon’ or ‘Canons’ 
(xavev, kavoves). Elsewhere he speaks of the ‘ Chronological Canons’ 


1 The years however were not always 
calculated in the same way: see /gx. and 
Polyc. WU. p- 397 Sq- 

2 This bipartite division seems to have 
had precedents in earlier chronological 
works. The arguments however for at- 
tributing this arrangement to Africanus 
break down; see Gelzer Sextus Fulius 


Africanus 1. p. 30 sq. 

3 See Chron. 1. pp. 6, 7, 78, 95, 119; 
294 (Schoene). The inference however 
from these passages is uncertain. An 
equivalent suggested by I. p. I1g, II. p. 4, 
is xpbvwv dvaypagy (-pal). Epiphan. JZens. 
et Pond. 24 writes & xpovoypadglats 
HiceBiov kal Tv a\dwy xpovoypaduwr. 
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(xpovixot kavoves)’. It is distinguished by this epithet from a wholly 
different work by him, which was likewise styled ‘Canons’, and 
in which his aim was to indicate the parallel passages in the several 
Gospels and thus to furnish materials for a harmony*. The second 
part alone of the Chronicle was translated by Jerome, and hence the 
first was a matter of conjecture until the discovery of the Armenian 
version. Scaliger (Zhesaurus Temporum, Leyden 1606, Amsterdam 
1658) endeavoured to reconstruct it from extracts and references in 
later writers ; but the whole question was so shrouded in uncertainty, 
that Vallarsi could even treat this first part as a figment of Scaliger’s 
brain (Hieron. Of. vit. p. xviii sq). On the other hand Tillemont 
(Mémoires vu. p. 49), Fabricius (Bibl. Graec. vu. p. 338, ed. Harles), 
and others adopted Scaliger’s twofold division. The discovery of the 
Armenian proved Scaliger to be right in the main point; though his 


1 Eccl. Proph. i. 1 icréov 8 ws mpd THs Ta- 
povons vmofécews Xpovikovds ocwrdsavres 
KavOVGS, emlTouny Te TOUTOLS TayTOOaT TS 
icroplas “EXXjvwv Te Kal BapBapwy dvti- 
mapadévres, THv Mwoéws kal Tov €& adTov 
mpopyTayv apxaorynra 5. ai’tay mapecry- 
cauev. In this passage the second part 
of the work alone is described, in which 
the short historical notices (émirou7jy) are 
ranged side by side (dvrirapabévres) with 
the chronological tables (xpovkods xa- 
vovas). I mention this because in Smith 
and Wace Dict. of Biogr. s. v. ‘Eusebius, 
Chronicle of,’ 1. p. 348, the latter clause 
(émirounv re x.7.d.) is paraphrased ‘ to 
which is prefixed an epitome’ etc, and 
taken to refer to the first part, though 
lower down (p. 352) it is correctly inter- 
preted. Seealso 7. Z.i. 1, where speak- 
ing of the pains which he has bestowed 
in the story itself on the episcopal 
succession, Eusebius adds in reference to 
the Chronicle, 75n mév obv TobTwy Kal mpo- 
Tepov év ols dueTuTwoapny XpoviKots ka- 
yoo. émirouny KaTecTnodunv, mAnpeoTa- 
Thv 8 ody duws adrav éml Tod mapoyTos 
opunOny thy adnynow tmoncacba, and 
comp. Praep. Evang. x. 9 (p. 484) Tratra 
peev ody év Tots rovnbetow Huty x poveKkots 
Kavoo.y otrws éxovta cuvéorn. In the 
preface to the first part (Chron. 1. p. 6, 


Schoene), after giving the contents of this 
part he adds, ‘ Atque materias ex his om- 
nibus mihi recolligens ad chronzcos tem- 
porales canones me convertam, ac resu- 
mens jam inde ab initio etc’, after which 
he describes the contents of the second 
part, and then (2d. p. 7) resumes, ‘sed 
illius secundi posterior elaboratio est ; 
nunc vero in proximo sermone, agedum 
chronographiam ab Chaldaeis de ipsorum 
majoribus relatam inspiciamus’. Again 
in his preface to the second part (II. p. 4, 
Schoene), he describes the first part thus, 
év ev TH Tpo TaUTNS guvTacer UNas Exrropl- 
Sov euavte Xpovav advaypagpas ouve- 
NeEdunv mavrolas, Baciielas Te Xaddalwy, 
*Acouplwy «.7.d.; and then he proceeds to 
describe the second, év 6€ T@ mapovre éml 
TO a’TO Tos xpovous cuvayarywv Kal ayTt- 
mapabels ék mapad\ndov Tov Tap’ ExdoTw 
éOver Tay éTrav apiOuoy Xpovekod Kavo- 
vos ctvTakéiy éroinoduny K.T.r. (quoted 
by Syncellus I. p. 122 sq, ed. Bonn.). 
Syncellus himself speaking of the first 
part writes (p. 125) é€v T@ mpwTw oyy. 
The second part is called 6 kavwv by 
him, even when he distinguishes it from 
the first (pp. 118, 122, 125, 311). 

2 See Smith and Wace Dict. of Christ. 
Biogr. s. vy. ‘Eusebius’, I. p. 334, for a 
description of this work. 
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restoration of the missing first part, as might have been expected, 
was not altogether successful. What title Eusebius gave to the whole 
work, we are unable to say with certainty. In the Armenian the title is 
wanting. Jerome describes it (Vir. ///. 81) as ‘Chronicorum canonum 
omnimoda historia et eorum epitome’, but here we may suspect some 
error in the text’. His own recension of the work he designates (Vir. 
Zi. 135) ‘Chronicon omnimodae historiae’. Elsewhere he writes (Zzst. 
lvii. 6, I. ps 309) ‘Quum Eusebii Caesariensis Xpovixov in Latinum 
verterem’, and in another place (Comm. in Daniel. ix. 24, Op. V. 
p. 688) ‘in Chronico ejusdem Eusebii.’ In another passage again 
(Nom. Loc. Hebr. praef., ut. p. 121) he speaks of Eusebius as publishing 
‘Temporum canones quos nos Latina lingua edidimus’, and just below 
he designates the work which he translated ‘Temporum liber’, while 
elsewhere again (c. Rujin. i. 11, Op. U1. p. 466) he describes it as 
‘Digestio temporum’. Augustine (Quaest. in Exod. il. 47, Op. Ul. 
p. 435) writes, ‘Eusebius in historia sua Chronica’, and elsewhere (de 
Civ. Dei xviii. 8, Op. vu. p. 493) ‘ Nostri [i.e. Christiani] qui Chronica 
scripserunt, prius Eusebius, post Hieronymus’. Again Paulinus, writing 
to Augustine (Aug. Of. I. p. 35) calls it ‘de cunctis temporibus 
historia’, and lower down ‘historia temporum’. Judging from these and 
other references we may conclude that xpovixoy or xpoveka—more pro- 
bably the latter—formed part of the primary title ; while in a secondary 
or expanded heading zavtodary itotopia would probably have a place. 
It is called Chronica by Cassiodorius (Zust. Div. Lit. xvii) and by 
Syncellus (p. 73). In his Comm. in Isaiam xiii. 17 (Op. vi. p. 189) 
Eusebius himself refers to the work generally as xpovixa ovyypdppara. 
Chronicon or Chronica seems to be given generally in the Mss, as the 
title of Jerome’s translation, and so Gennadius speaks of it in the 
continuation of the Catalogus (§ 1), ‘Beatus Hieronymus in libro 


XPOVLK@V a?) 


1 Sophronius translates Jerome’s words, 
XpovikGy kavovwy wavTodam7s taroplas wai 
TovTwy émiroun, thus changing the case; 
and this title is repeated after him by 
Suidas s. v. HvoéBus (I. p. 649, ed. 
Bernhard). 

The passages in the last note show that 
the expressions xpovikol kavdves, TayTo- 
dam} ioropla, and émrouy, as used by 
Eusebius himself, refer especially to the 
second part; and if they entered into 
the general title of the whole work, they 
can only have done so because he re- 


garded the first part as merely introduc- 
tory. Probably however Jerome was 
contemplating only the second part, 
which he himself translated. Even then 
the reference of cal rovrwy is unexplained. 
Possibly Jerome has abridged the lan- 
guage of Eusebius and thus destroyed 
the proper connexion of the words. 

2 In Latin we find Chronicon and 
Chronicum, besides the plural Chronica. 
The first may occasionally be a transcrip- 
tion of xpovicwy, but sometimes it certainly 
represents xpovixov, e.g. Vir. Ll. 135, 
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The original text of the Chronicle is not extant, though considerable 
extracts are found in later writers, especially Syncellus. It is preserved 
however in three versions, of which the first in most respects, though 
not altogether, preserves the work in its original form; the second has 
undergone a certain amount of revision; and the third is a mere 
abridgement. These are (1) the Armenian; (2) the Latin; (3) the 
Syriac. 


(i) Armenian Version. 


To the well known Armenian scholar, the Mechitarist monk Aucher, 
belongs the credit of rendering this version accessible to European 
scholars. Before the close of the eighteenth century he had made 
preparations for an edition, but owing to various causes its publication 
was delayed. Meanwhile another Mechitarist scholar Zohrab had sur- 
reptitiously obtained possession of some of Aucher’s materials, and in 
conjunction with Mai (‘conjunctis curis’) published a translation with 
introduction, etc, at Milan in 1818. Immediately on its appearance 
Aucher pushed forward the completion of his own work, and two 
editions of it appeared at Venice in this same year 1818. The fame 
of Aucher suffered for a time from the disparagements of Niebuhr and 
others (see 11. p. xlv sq, ed. Schoene), who upheld the rival edition of 
Zohrab notwithstanding the questionable circumstances of its publica- 
tion, but has been fully vindicated by Petermann. 

These two earlier editions have been superseded by the labours of 
Petermann, who has furnished a revised Latin translation, together with 
a careful introduction and critical notes for Schoene’s edition of the 
Chronicon (vol. 11, 1866; vol. 1, 1875). This last is now the standard 
edition both for the Armenian and Hieronymian versions, and indeed 
generally for the materials connected with this work of Eusebius. The 
text of Petermann’s translation is founded on two Armenian Mss. (i) The 
one, belonging to the Armenian patriarch, and having its home in his 
library at Jerusalem, though transferred for a time to Constantinople. It 
was written for the then catholicus, one Grigorius, whom Aucher identifies 
with Grigorius 11 (A.D. 11131166), but Petermann with Grigorius vir 
(A.D. 1294—1307). (ii) The other, brought to Venice from Tokat in 
Asia Minor, and written a.p. 1696, belonged to Minas, Archbishop of 
Amida (a.D. 1689—1701). The two mss are closely allied, exhibiting 


where it isan accusative. Fromthe plural derived the Latin Azd/ia, -ae. Chronica, 
xpovixa comes the Latin feminine Chvo- -ae, appears frequently in later writers 
nica, -ae, just as from PiBAla, -wy, is (e.g. Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. i. 1). 
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the same errors and lacunze. Petermann’s description of them will be 
found in 1. p. xlix sq, ed. Schoene. 

This version is unanimously assigned by Armenian scholars to the 
. fifth century (Aucher p. visq; Zohrab p. xi; Petermann 11. p. liii). This 
was the great era of Armenian literature. More especially was it rich 
in translations. In the earlier part of the century the famous Mesrob, 
the inventor of the Armenian alphabet, sent scholars to collect mss far 
and wide, more especially in Greece and Syria. The result was not 
only the Armenian version of the Bible but also a great number of 
Armenian translations of the Christian fathers and of profane writers 
(see Moses of Khoren Hist. Arm. iii. 60, Langlois’ translation p. 167, 
and comp. Langlois Historiens de ? Arménie i. p. vii sq, Paris 1869, 
and Félix Neve LZ’ Arménie Chrétienne etc, p. 19 sq, Louvain 1886, 
with the references there given). From this great outburst of literary 
activity this age was entitled ‘the age of the interpreters’, The 
translation of the Chronicle is said to reflect in its language the cha- 
racteristics of this golden era of Armenian literature. 

But the emissaries of Mesrob, as we have seen, brought back manu- 
scripts from Syria as well as from Greece. From which language then 
was the Armenian version of the Chronicle made? There is good 
evidence to show that the Chronicle was translated into Syriac at some 
time or other, and Armenian translations were not uncommonly made 
from this language. ‘This was certainly the case, for instance, with the 
Ignatian Epistles, which were not translated directly from the Greek 
original but have passed through a Syriac medium (Zen. and Poly. 1. 
p. 86 sq). 

Petermann shows beyond question that, while many errors in this 
version are due to a misunderstanding or misreading of the Greek, 
many others certainly arise from corruptions or ambiguities in the Syriac 
(11. p. lui sq). His own conclusions from these facts are, that there 
were two Armenian versions of the Chronicle, both made in the fifth 
century—the one from the original Greek, the other from the Syriac 
version ; that in the turbulent ages which followed, manuscripts were 
mutilated and defaced; and that in the seventh or eighth century, 
when the troubles abated and literature revived, the extant Armenian 
version was patched together and compiled (consarcinatio, compilatio) 
from the two. I venture to offer a different solution. It seems tome more 
probable that the first portion was translated altogether from the Greek, 
but that for the second the translator had before him, besides the Greek 
text, either a Syriac version, whether complete or in epitome, or a pre- 
vious Armenian version made from the Syriac. With many Armenians 
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the Syriac language was almost like a second native tongue, and they 
would naturally work upon the Syriac by preference. This suggestion 
appears to me to be consistent with the facts as I understand them. For 
(1) The errors which can be distinctly traced to the Syriac are all in the 
second portion (11.p.livsq). The few instances which Petermann alleges 
from the first (1. p. x) do not carry conviction ; and indeed he himself 
only says ‘ad textum originalem Syriacum referri fosse videntur’. (2) 
The second portion is said to be so much inferior to the first, not only 
as a faithful translation, but as a literary composition, that Zohrab ex- 
presses grave doubts whether it was by the same hand as the other 
(p. xix), and Petermann allows ‘stilum hujus partis libri varium ac 
diversum nominandum esse’ (11. p. lili). (3) There is no evidence, so. 
far as I am aware, that the first portion, as a whole, was ever translated 
into Syriac. (4) The references to the Chronicle in the earlier Armenian 
writers seem to be all taken from the first part. If this be so, the fact 
suggests an interval between the translations of the two parts ; but it is 
immaterial to my main position. At the same time, I offer this sugges- 
tion with all the misgiving which must be felt by one who has only the 
very slightest knowledge of Armenian, and who moreover has not had 
the requisite time to submit this particular question to a minute investi- 
gation. 

The suggested date of the Armenian version, the fifth century, is 
borne out by the fact that the work is quoted by a succession of 
Armenian writers from Moses of Khoren and Lazarus of Pharbi, who 
both wrote in the latter half of the fifth century (see Aucher p. viii, 
Zohrab p. xi). In the r2th century Samuel of Ania wrote a Chronicle 
which he carried down to a.D. 1179, according to his own reckoning, 
which differs somewhat from the vulgar era. ‘The introductory portion 
and the chronicle itself from the Christian era to the vicennalia of 
Constantine are abridged mainly from the Armenian Chronicle of 
Eusebius. A Latin translation of this work is attached to Zohrab 
and Mai’s edition of the Chronicle (Milan, 1818), and has been re- 
printed by Migne, Euseb. Of. I. p. 599 sq. It is valuable for our 
purpose, as showing the condition of the Armenian text of Eusebius 
when Samuel wrote. 

The gain to our knowledge by the discovery of the Armenian 
version was made the subject of a treatise by Niebuhr /istorischer 
Gewinn aus der Armenischen Uebersetzung der Chronik des Eusebius 
(Berlin, 1822), first published in the Proceedings of the Berlin Academy. 
The value of the discovery was very great indeed. The first part of 
the work, throwing much light on ancient history, was wholly unknown 
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before, except by extracts in later writers, as it had not been translated 
by Jerome. In the second part the Armenian version enables us to 
separate the original work of Eusebius from Jerome’s additions. Only 
in the portion with which we are more especially concerned, the series 
of popes, does it introduce fresh perplexities. Here it has been the 
source not of elucidation, but of confusion. 

Though the mss of the Armenian Chronicle are mutilated at the 
close, so that it ends with the 16th year of Diocletian, the work itself 
was carried down to the vicennalia of Constantine. This is mentioned 
in the first part as the terminus (I. p. 71, 131), and Simeon distinctly 
states that the Chronicle of Eusebius ended here (p. 42, Zohrab). So 
too Syncellus (pp. 64, 318). This is also the terminus of the Syriac 
epitome. On all grounds therefore it is clear that the copy from which 
the Armenian translator made his version corresponded in this respect 
with the copy which was used by Jerome. 


The names of the bishops are given in this work under the several 
years of their accession. The number of each pope in the order of 
succession is generally, though not always, stated. The omissions occur 
in the cases of Linus, Victor, Callistus, and Stephanus. Thus Clemens 
is the 3rd, Euarestus the 4th, Alexander the 5th, and so forth, S. Peter 
being excluded in the numbering in this work, as in the History. At 
the same time the presidency of S. Peter in the Roman Church is 
recognized in some sense in the notice under Ann. Abr. 2055 (= A.D. 39), 
‘Petrus apostolus, cum primum Antiochenam ecclesiam fundasset, 
Romanorum urbem proficiscitur ibique evangelium praedicat et com- 
moratur illic antistes ecclesiae annis viginti’ (11. p. 150, Schoene). The 
original expression of Eusebius, here represented by ‘antistes ecclesiae,’ 
is probably preserved by Syncellus, 6 dé avrds [Ilérpos] peta trys ev 
*Avtuoxeia exxAnoias Kal THs ev “‘Puyyn mpdtos TpoéaTH ews TeAcLWTEWS 
avrov. Thus he refrains from directly calling him bishop, though a 
founder of the Roman episcopate. At the accession of each bishop 
the term of office is likewise given, e.g. 


‘Romanorum ecclesiae episcopatum xiii excepit Eleutherius annis xv.’ 


As the terms frequently do not agree with the corresponding 
interval between one accession and the next, they both are recorded 
in the tables below. Eusebius himself in this part of the Chronicle 
gives the years of Abraham, the Olympiads, and the years of the Roman 
emperors, the first being the back-bone of his chronology. His Olym- 
piads however are not true Olympiads, but Julian Leap-years. I have 
omitted them in my table ; and for the years of Abraham I have sub- 
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stituted years a.D. for convenience of reference. In converting the 
years from the one era to the other, I have observed Gutschmid’s rule 
(De Temporum Notis quibus Eusebius utitur etc. p. 27 sq, Kiliae 1868) 
of subtracting 2016 for the years from 2017— 2209 inclusive, and 
2018 afterwards to the end of the work. At the point indicated, the 
reign of Pertinax, Eusebius gets wrong in his imperial chronology ; 
and hence arises the necessity of making a change here in the mode of - 
reckoning. 

Two or three very patent errors I have tacitly corrected in this list. 
(1) The name of Linus is entered twice; first under Nero xii, and then 
under Titus i. At the second occurrence it is obviously a transcriber’s 
error, and I have accordingly substituted Anencletus, this being more 
probable than the alternative name Cletus for this same bishop’. 
(2) The proper names are much disfigured in the transmission from 
one language to another. I have restored the correct forms. (3) An 
Alexandrian bishop, Agrippinus, is by a blunder assigned to Rome, 
between Soter and Eleutherus. Huis name is omitted in my table. (4) 
The number of Urbanus is wanting. So too the name, and the name 
only, of Eutychianus has dropped out owing to a mutilation’. I have 
replaced the later omission, but not the former. 

The Armenian version has lost a page at the end, and closes with 
the 16th year of Diocletian. The last bishop of Rome mentioned is 
Gaius, whom it assigns to the 2nd year of Probus (Ann. Abr. 2296), and 
to whom it gives 15 years of office. The accession of his successor 
Marcellinus ought therefore to have been recorded under the 8th year 
of Diocletian (Ann. Abr. 2311); but there is no mention of him*. 
Whether Eusebius in this work continued his notices of the papal suc- 
cession beyond this point or not, we are unable to say with certainty. 
In the Ecclesiastical History, as we shall see, the last notice refers to 
the death of Gaius and accession of Marcellinus. This coincidence 
would rather suggest that his list ended at this point. 


‘ Anacletus’, ‘Cletus’, and ‘Clemens’, and 
one has ‘Cletus qui et Anacletus’. In the 


1 Simeon, copying the Armenian Chro- 
nicle, gives the name ‘Clemetus’. In the 


Ms which he used therefore it was in the 
process of corruption, this being a con- 
fusion of Cletus (or Anencletus) and Cle- 
mens. We may suppose that Eusebius 
himself in his Chronicle used the same 
form Anencletus, which appears in his 
History, but the evidence is defective. In 
the Syriac authorities the name is want- 
ing. In Jerome the Mss give variously 


Vir. Ill. 15 there is the same variation be- 
tween ‘Anacletus’ and ‘Cletus’. 

* Agrippinus is rightly assigned to 
Alexandria in Samuel. The number of 
Urbanus is wanting, but the name Euty- 
chianus appears in his text. 

3 Samuel has ‘Marcellinus annis x,’ 
under the 13th year of Diocletian. 
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(ii) Hieronymian Version. 


The Chronicle of Eusebius ended, as we have seen, with the vicen- 
nalia of Constantine (a.D. 325). Jerome translated and continued it, so 
as to bring it down to date, the 14th year of Valentinian and Valens (a.D. 
378). Accordingly the papal record is carried down to Damasus (a.D. 
366-384), who was bishop when he wrote. Marcellus (A.D. 307) the 
immediate successor of Marcellinus is omitted. ‘This omission may be 
due partly to the similarity of the names, partly to the fact that Mar- 
cellus only held office less than a year. One or other of the two names, 
Marcellinus and Marcellus, is frequently wanting in papal lists. The 
degree of change which Jerome introduced into the work of Eusebius 
will be a subject of discussion hereafter. As far as A.D. 180, the 
imperial chronology of Jerome’s recension agrees with the Armenian, 
and the reduction of the years of Abraham to the reckoning a.D. is 
effected in the same way by subtracting 2016; but Jerome omits 
Pertinax and places the first year of Severus Ann. Abr. 2209 (not 2210), 
so that from this point onward we deduct not 2018 as with the Arme- 
nian, but only 2017, to find the corresponding a.p. It should be 
observed also that Jerome’s Olympiads are one year later than the 
Armenian (Julian Leap-years), but one year earlier than the true Olym- 
piads. 

The Roman primacy of S. Peter, as we should have expected, 
appears more definitely in Jerome than in Eusebius himself. Of this 
Apostle Jerome says, ‘Romam mittitur, ubi evangelium praedicans xxv 
annis ejusdem urbis episcopus perseverat.’ Thus S. Peter is distinctly 
stated to be the first bishop of Rome. Yet in the subsequent notices 
Jerome preserves the mode of enumeration which he found in Eusebius, 
and by which S. Peter himself is separated from the rest; ‘ Post Petrum 
primus Romanam ecclesiam tenuit Linus,’ ‘Romanae ecclesiae secun- 
dus constituitur episcopus Anacletus,’ etc. 

The variations in the mss of Jerome’s version, so far as they affect 
the papal dates, are not very considerable. Collations of six Mss 
(ABPFRM) are given by Schoene. The number of accessions from 
Peter to Marcellianus (Marcellinus) inclusive is 29; and in only 12 of 
these is there any discrepancy. ‘The variations are exhibited in the 
table which follows. The first column of numbers gives the years of 
Abraham as they appear in Schoene’s edition; and the second records 
the divergences, as noted in his collations. 
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Euarestus 









Alexander 2125 A 2126 
Hyginus 2154 AF 2155 
Anicetus 2173 A 2171 F 2169 
Eleutherus 2193 A 2192 
Zephyrinus 2217 A 2216 
Callistus 2236 A 2235 
Urbanus A 2240 
Pontianus A 2248 
Cornelius BPF 2268 
Dionysius A 2281 
Marcellianus 





It will thus be seen that ten out of these twelve variations amount 
only to a single year, and that seven of the ten appear in one Ms alone 
(A). The only wide variation is the date of Anicetus in F, and the 
character of the ms deprives it of any weight’. 


(il) Syréac Version. 


Several of the principal works of Eusebius were translated into 
Syriac either during the life-time of the author or soon after (see Smith 
and Wace Dict. of Christ. Biogr. s. v. ‘Eusebius’ 1. pp. 310, 320, 
326, 332, 344). Whether the Chronicle was among those translated 
at this early date or not, we cannot say; but as it is included among 
the works of Eusebius in the catalogue of Ebedjesu (Assemani £707. 
Orient. U1. p. 18), we may assume the existence of some Syriac trans- 
lation. Elsewhere (10. p. 168) Ebedjesu mentions Simeon of Garmai 
as having interpreted (pwp) it; and this cannot well refer to anything 
else but a translation. This Simeon appears to have lived about 
A.D. 600 (Assem. 7. U1. p. 633). Again the Jacobite patriarch of 
Antioch, Michael the Great, who flourished towards the close of the 
twelfth century, compiled a Chronography partly based upon the work 
of Eusebius (Assem. 767. Orient. 11. p. 313; comp. Greg. Barhebr. 
Chron. 1. pp. 590—606, ed. Abbeloos and Lamy). The existence of a 
Syriac version may also be inferred independently from the Armenian, 


1 This Ms is very wild in this neigh- therefore with the Armenian date (2168) 
bourhood, and ante-dates several events for the accession of Anicetus must be re- 
(even the death of Antoninus Pius) by garded as a mere accident. 
three or four years. Its near coincidence 
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which bears evidence in the corruption of the proper names and other 
ways, as we have seen (p. 213), that it was translated, at least in part, 
from a pre-existing Syriac version. No such version however is now 
extant, and it is only found in epitome. Two of these abridgements 
have been published : 

(1) The one is by Dionysius of Telmachar, who was Jacobite 
patriarch of Antioch from a.D. 818—845. The work which contains 
this epitome is a Chronicle in four parts, from the beginning of the 
world to A.D. 775. An account of the author will be found in Assem. 
Bibl. Orient. u. p. 344 sq, and of the work 2d. 1. p. 98 sq. The first 
part, which ends with Constantine, is taken from the Chronicle of 
Eusebius’, but contains likewise passages here and there inserted 
from the /Zistory* as also from other writers, more especially from an 
Edessene chronicle. ‘This first part has been published in the Syriac 
by Tullberg (Dionystz Telmahharensis Chronici Liber Primus, Upsal. 
1850) from the only known ms, Vat. clxii, which is described in 
Assem. 7b. Orient. u. p. 98 sq, and Catal. MSS Bibl. Apost. Vat. 
i. p. 328°. It has been translated recently by Siegfried and Gelzer 
Eusebit Canonum Epitome ex Dionys. Telmah. Chron. petita (Lips. 
1884), where the chronologies of the Latin and Armenian versions 
are compared with it and the corresponding fragments from Greek 
writers are given. This work is criticized, with especial reference to 
these comparative chronologies, by A. von Gutschmid Untersuchungen 
iiber die Syrische Epitome der Eusebischen Canones (Stuttgart 1886). 

(2) The second of these epitomes is contained in the ms Sri. 
Mus. Add. 14643, described in Wright’s Cata?. of Syr. MSS p. 1040 and 
in Land’s Anecd. Syr. 1. p. 39 Sq, 165 sq. This Ms contains, with 
other matter, a Chronicle followed by a list of the Caliphs, which latter 
Liber Calipharum is adopted by Land as the title of the whole. The 
Chronicle falls into two parts. The first, including the period from 
Abraham to Constantine, is taken from the Chronicle of Eusebius, with 
a few interpolations from other sources. ‘This first part is translated 
by Roediger for Schoene’s edition (11. p. 203 sq), and some extracts are 


1 Dionysius himself (47/. Or. 11. p. 
too) tells us that this first part is taken 
from Eusebius. 

2 The extracts from the Héstory are 
taken from the extant Syriac version: 
see Literar. Centralbl. 1886, April 17, 
p- 589. 

3 Siegfried and Gelzer (p. v) state that 
of this work there are two editions, a 


larger and a smaller (‘cujus chronici du- 
plex circumfertur editio’). I gather how- 
ever from the account of Assemani (2707. 
Orient. 11. p. 98), that the larger work 
corresponded rather to the Azstory than 
to the Chronicle of Eusebius. The pub- 
lished work is the shorter. It does not 
appear whether the larger is extant. 
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given in the original by him in his Chrestom. Syr. p. 105 sq, ed. 2. 
The second part, which is a continuation, is printed in full by Land 
Anecd. Syr. Appx. 1. p. 1 sq, and translated by him 2J.1. p. 105 sq. The 
latest incident mentioned in this second part falls in the year a.D. 636, 
which seems to have been the date of the compiler. The list of Caliphs 
is continued to a.D. 724. See Roediger in Schoene’s Chron. u. p. lvii. 

So far as I have observed, the Eusebian portion of both these works 
appears to have been taken from the same Syriac version. But it is 
difficult to compare the two, as the Syriac of the latter remains un- 
published; and I desire therefore to speak with all reserve. Each 
contains events taken from the Eusebian Chronicle which are wanting 
in the other. On the whole the latter contains a larger number of 
events (at least for the portion with which we are directly concerned), 
but the former gives the events frequently in greater detail. The 
latter as a rule has no dates, whereas the former commonly, though 
not always, prefixes the year of Abraham. Both alike omit the f/a 
regnorum—the parallel columns of dynasties—which are a characteristic 
feature of the Chronicle, as it left the hands of its author. The table 
on the opposite page exhibits the information supplied by both these 
abridgements. Owing to the absence of dates in Roediger’s Epitome, 
it is only possible to define the limits of time by the dates of the 
notices immediately before and after an event. This is done in the 
table, the dates being supplied from the Hieronymian Chronicle. 

A Syriac excerpt from the Chronicle of Eusebius, contained in the 
Bodleian Ms Arch. c. 5, which was written A.D. 1195, is translated by 
P. J. Bruns in the Repertorium f. Bibl. u. Morgenland. Litteratur Xi. 
p. 273 (Leipzig 1782). The only notices however which it contains 
bearing on our subject are those relating to S. Peter and S. Paui in 
Rome; ‘[After the accession of Claudius] Peter, after he had esta- 
blished the Church at Antioch, presided over the Church at Rome 
twenty years...[Nero] stirred up a persecution against the Christians 
in which also the Apostles Peter and Paul lost their lives.’ In Wright’s 
Catal. of Syr. MSS in the Brit. Mus. p. 1041 sq, three other Mss are 
named, DcccCcxIv—pDccccxvI1, which contain epitomes or portions of 
epitomes of the Chronicle of Eusebius. It is possible that a careful 
examination of these would throw some light on the history of the 
Syriac version or versions; but I gather from the investigation of 
friends that, with the exception of the last, they do not contain any 
notices bearing directly on the papal succession. The papal list in 
this exceptional case is not Eusebian, and I shall therefore defer the 
consideration of it for the present. 
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SVYRIAC CHRONICLE 

















Dionysius Roediger 
ES Remarks 
BISHOPS 
Ann. Abr. | Term 

Petrus xxv |} Peter’s accession twice en- 
tered in R 205% and 2064. 
Martyrdom of Peter and 
Paul 2084. In D like- 
wise the death of Peter 
and Paul entered twice, 
2084 and 2083. The 
notices hereabouts are fre- 
quently transposed 

Linus 2090 xii 2084. xil 

Anencletus Absent from both lists 

Clemens 2106 om, 210$ ix 

Evarestus 2114 Vili Absent from D 

Alexander 2124 x Absent from R 

Xystus [2134] iii 2134 ill Date in D, Hadr. iv 

Telesphorus 2144 XX 214% XX 

Hyginus [2154] lili 2154 iili Date in D, Anton. i 

Pius om. xv 2158 xv 

Anicetus 2172 xi 2188 x1 

Soter : 2183 vill 2182 viii || A double notice of SoterinR 

Eleutherus 2192 XV Absent from R 

Victor 2209 x Absent from D 

Zephyrinus 2215 om. 221g XVili 

Callistus 2234 om. 2238 Vv 

Urbanus 2240 1x 2252 ix 

Pontianus 2246 v 2247 XV 

Anteros 2255 m. 1 2285 m. I 

Fabianus 2255 xii 2288 xii 

Cornelius 2269 ii 2269 ii 

Lucius om. Mm, Vill 2288 om. 

Stephanus om. iii 2282 iii 

Xystus II Absent from both lists 

Dionysius 2280 om. Absent from R 

Felix 2292 v 229% v Events at this point con- 


fused in both D and R 

Eutychianus 2298 m. Viii 229% | m. viii || Double entry in D of Euty- 
Gaius an xV om. = chianus and Gaius (called 
Gaianus in the first pas- 
sage) under 2273 and 
2298. The term-numbers 
the same in both entries. 





Marcellinus 2313 om, 


nN 


a 


308 om. 
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It will have appeared from the tables(p. 208sq)that the Armenian and 
Hieronymian versions of the Chronicle differ widely from one another. 
It will be seen also that, while Jerome exhibits so many and great 
divergences from the Armenian, he is yet in substantial agreement with 
the notices of Eusebius in the History. What account shall we give of 
these phenomena ? 

The solution commonly, indeed almost universally, adopted is, that 
the Armenian version preserves the actual form of the work as it left the 
hands of Eusebius’, and that Jerome deliberately altered the dates in the 
Chronicle, making use, for this purpose, either of the story itself or of 
some catalogue closely allied to that which Eusebius had used for the 
History. This opinion however is beset with difficulties of which the 
following are the chief. 

(1) It assumes that in the interval between his writing the Chronicle 
and the History Eusebius possessed himself of a second list of the 
popes with term-numbers, more accurate than his previous list, and 
that he accordingly adopted it in his later work. But the two works 
must have been published within a few months of each other, as the 
Chronicle is carried down to the vicennalia of Constantine (A.D. 325) 
and the History was completed apparently before the death of Crispus 
(a.D. 326), so that he must have been at work upon them at the same 
time. Nor is this all. In the opening of the /7zsfory Eusebius himself 
refers to the Chronicle. He is speaking more especially of these very 
episcopal successions; and he there tells us that he intends in the 
present work to handle at greater length these and other events which 
in the Chronice he had set down briefly’. The spirit of these words, 
if not the direct letter, precludes anything like a systematic revision of 
the chronology of the principal see in Christendom. 

(2) The part thus ascribed to Jerome is hardly consistent with 
what we know of him and his work. It is extremely improbable that 
he would have taken the trouble to readjust the papal chronology in the 
Chronicle. Indeed this assumption seems to be precluded by his own 
language. In his preface he seeks to magnify his own services. 
He tells us that he supplied several omissions, ‘in Romana maxime 


1 It is assumed for instance by Gut- Recension gut zu schreiben; denn die 
schmid (Untersuchungen etc p. 32), where _ lateinisch-syrische hat die Liste der Kir- 
he is discussing the relative accuracy of | chengeschichte an die Stelle der urspriing- 
the Latin, Syriac, and Armenian dates; _ lichen gesetzt.’. The assumption amounts 
‘Von diesen sind 16, welche die An- toa fetitio principit. 
trittsjahre der rémischen Bischofe be- 2 See the passage as quoted above, p. 
treffen, ohne Weiteres der armenischen 210, note I, 
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historia’. He states moreover that the first part, as far as the Taking of 
Troy, ‘is a mere translation from the Greek’; that from the Taking of 
Troy to the xxth year of Constantine he had made several additions 
‘quae de Tranquillo et ceteris illustribus historicis curiosissime excerp- 
simus’; and that all after the xxth year of Constantine was ‘entirely his 
own.’ The sources of the incidents in Roman history, which he thus 
boasts of adding, have been investigated by Mommsen Die Quellen des 
fTieronymus p. 667 sq (appended to his monograph on the Chrono- 
grapher of 354). If Jerome had revised the papal chronology at much 
trouble, he would hardly have refrained from boasting of the fact. 

(3) We have not only to reckon with Jerome’s Latin version, but 
likewise with the Syriac. Now confessedly the Syriac chronology, so 
far as regards the early Roman succession, is substantially the same as 
Jerome’s, whereas it exhibits none of the main features which dis- 
tinguish the Armenian. But the Syriac cannot have been indebted 
to the Latin. This is agreed on all sides. It is necessary therefore to 
suppose—an extremely improbable supposition—that a Syriac reviser 
quite independently made the same substitution of the papal dates from 
the Afistory, which was made by Jerome. On the other hand, if the 
Armenian had retained the original text of Eusebius free from corruption 
or revision, we should expect to find in it a strong resemblance to the 
Syriac. The connexion of Armenian and Syrian Christianity was close. 
Even if there had been no evidence that the Armenian in this case 
was indebted to a previous Syriac version, they would at all events be 
made from a similar text. If the one was not the daughter of the other, 
they would be related as sisters. 

(4) Lastly ; Harnack (see above, p. 201), comparing the chronology 
of the Roman succession with that of the Antiochene, believed that he 
had discovered a certain schematism or artificial arrangement, by which 
the Antiochene accessions were placed systematically each at the same 
fixed interval—an exact Olympiad—after the corresponding Roman. 
In other words the Antiochene chronology was a purely fictitious 
chronology. ‘This attributed to Eusebius a somewhat stupid and not 
very honest procedure. Moreover the theory required such a mani- 
pulation of the facts to support it, that it stood self-condemned, and 
has not found any favour with subsequent critics. But it has done 
good service in directing attention to the relation between the chrono- 
logy of the Roman and Antiochene succession. Obviously they are 
too symmetrical to be independent. What then is the true account of 
their relation? Two independent answers have been given to this 
question, 
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Lipsius (Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. vi. p. 233, 1880) observed that 
by substituting the dates of the Roman episcopate given in the History 
for those given in the Armenian Chronicle, we obtain synchronisms 
of these two sees, after making allowance for accidental errors. In 
other words the Antiochene bishops, who were known or believed 
to be contemporary with any given Roman bishops, were co-ordinated 
with them in some previous document used by Eusebius—this co-ordi- 
nation not being intended in the first instance to imply that their 
actual accessions fell on the same year, but merely that they held the 
sees at the same time. Lipsius’ substitution of synchronisms for 
Harnack’s artificial intervals of Olympiads was obviously correct ; for 
it suggested an intelligible mode of procedure. His explanation how- 
ever had this weak point, that to produce the synchronisms he was 
obliged to take his data from two different documents—the Antiochene 
chronology from the Chronicle and the Roman chronology from the 
History. Yo this necessity he was driven by his fundamental position— 
that the Armenian preserves the original dates of the Roman episcopate 
as given by Eusebius in the Chronicle. 

About the same time or somewhat earlier’, but at all events quite 
independently, Hort (see Zgnat. and Polye. 1. p. 461 sq) offered another 
solution much simpler, though traced on the same lines. He pointed 
out that the synchronisms between the Roman and Antiochene bishops 
would be found in the C%ronicle itself, if only we adopted not the 
Armenian, but the Hieronymian dates for the accession of the Roman 
bishops, due allowance being made for accidental errors. The simplicity 
of this solution is its highest recommendation. But we only attain 
this result, on the hypothesis that Jerome gives the original Eusebian 
dates, and that the Armenian chronology of the Roman episcopate is 
the result of later corruption or revision or both. 

The difficulty might be partially met by supposing that Eusebius 
issued two editions of his Chronicle. There is indeed some independent 
evidence for a twofold issue. The extant work, as we have seen, is 
carried down to the vicennalia of Constantine (A.D. 325). But Eusebius 
directly refers to the Chronicle in two earlier works, the Lclogae Prophe- 
ticae i. 1 (p. 1 Gaisford) and the Praeparatio Evangelica x. 9. 11, both 
written during or immediately after the persecution®. There must 


1 My work containing Dr Hort’s solu- 1878 or the beginning of 1879. 
tion was not published till 1885, some 2 On the two editions of the Chronicle 
years after the appearance of Lipsius’ see Zgnat. and Polyc. 11. p. 465, Smith 
paper; but this portion had been passed and Wace Dict. of Christ. Biogr. s. v. 
through the press as early as the close of ‘Eusebius of Caesarea,’ Il. p. 321 sq. 
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therefore have been a prior edition of the Chronicle published some 
years before. This hypothesis however will not help us out of our 
difficulty ; for the Armenian, like the Hieronymian, is brought down to 
the vicennalia and therefore does not represent this earlier edition. We 
might indeed fall back upon the supposition that the Armenian version 
was founded on a text which was a mixture of the two (see above, 
p. 213). Buteven then we have not overcome the difficulties with which 
we are confronted under the three previous heads. Altogether this hypo- 
thesis seems inadequate to explain the phenomena. The later edition 
of the Chronicle appears to have been nothing more than the earlier 
continued down to date. We must look in a wholly different direction 
for an explanation of the divergences. 


It must be evident that in a work like the Chronicle the liabilities 
to error are manifold, and no stress therefore can be laid on any 
ordinary divergences. These liabilities fall under three heads. 

(1) There is first the mode of tabulating the events. The events 
themselves were recorded in the right and left hand margins, or in the 
central columns between the lines of dynasties, and perhaps occasionally 
at the foot margin. In the modern editions they are referred to their 
several years in the chronological tables, which form the central column 
of the page, by the same letters or numbers attached to the event and 
to the year; but in the ancient copies, whether of the Armenian or of 
the Latin, there appears to be no such safeguard. The possibilities of 
displacement in the course of transcription are thus manifold. 

(2) But besides the possibilities of displacement, the confusion of 
similar numbers or letters representing numbers is a still more fertile 
source of error. If the work is in Latin, the numerals x, v, ii, are 
frequently confused, so that for instance 12 and 7 (xii, vii), 7 and 4 (vil, 
ii), will be substituted the one for the other, or the stroke denoting 
a unit will be dropped or superadded and thus for example 9 and 8 


will be interchanged (viili, viii). 


different, but not less considerable. 


In these passages I have spoken of the 
two editions as offering a possible solu- 
tion of the papal dates in the Armenian 
and Hieronymian versions respectively. 
I am now convinced that the divergences 
cannot be so explained. As a caution, I 
may add that the words of Beda De 
Temp. Rat. \xvi (Of. 1. p. 546) ‘ Juxta 
vero Chronica eadem quae ipse Eusebius 


CLEM. 


If it is in Greek, the errors will be 


The confusion of 5 and 9 (e, @) 


de utraque editione, ut sibi videbatur, 
composuit’ have nothing to do with 
two editions of the Chronicle itself, as 
would appear to be the view of Scaliger 
Thes. Temp. Animady. p. 4, where how- 
ever ‘vera’ is substituted for ‘utraque’. 
Beda is speaking of the two chronological 
systems of the Hebrew and LXX respect- 
ively in the Old Testament. 


Ue 
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of 8 and 12 (#, se), may be expected. In this very Armenian Chronicle 
we find Felix credited with 19 years, whereas we know from other 
sources that he only held office 5 years. ‘The error has probably arisen 
from the confusion of etne and eture, the s being explicable either by 
a confusion of the eye or by the fact that iotas adscript were frequently 
added by scribes where they were out of place, as anyone may satisfy 
himself by a glance at the Hyperides papyri. But in the case before 
us, we are dealing not only with the Latin and Greek, but likewise with 
one and probably two Oriental languages besides ; for the existing text 
of the Armenian Chronicle, as we have seen (see p. 213 sq), must 
have been rendered partly from the Syriac. An abundant crop of errors 
would be the consequence of this double transmission’. The havoc 
made in the proper names, which in the Armenian are sometimes 
scarcely distinguishable, shows how great was the probability of error, 
where (as in the numerals) the transcribers were not guided and 
controlled by the sense. 

(3) But arising out of these errors, a third source of change is 
created—emendation for the sake of consistency. A substitution of 
a wrong figure in the term-numbers, or of a wrong date in the year 
of reference, would introduce a discrepancy between the stated dura- 
tion of office and the interval allowed in the chronological table. The 
next transcriber, observing this, would be tempted to bring the two 
into exact or proximate conformity by an alteration in one or the 
other or both. This source of error, arising out of emendation, has 
been almost entirely overlooked by Lipsius. Thus when Hort urges 
that the 9 years ascribed in the Chronicle to Callistus, whose actual 
term was 5 years, arose out of a confusion of @ and e¢, Lipsius (v1. p. 272) 
considers it sufficient to answer that the sum total of the years ascribed 
to the three pontificates of Victor, Zephyrinus, and Callistus, is the same 
in the different lists (10+ 18 +5 = 33 in the //zsfory and Hieronymian 
Chronicle, 9+19+5=33 in the Liberian Catalogue, 12+12+9=33 
in the Armenian), and that therefore the 9 years are required for 
Callistus in this last list to make up the requisite number, because only 
24 years (instead of 28) have been assigned to Victor + Zephyrinus. 
But this offers no explanation, why 12 years should be assigned to both 
Victor and Zephyrinus respectively, instead of 9 or 10 to the former 
and 1g or 18 to the latter. The natural explanation begins at the other 
end. The confusion of @ and e involved a loss of 4 years within the 

1 See for instance the examples given The height of the Colossus (Ann. Abr, 


by Petermann (11. p. lii, ed. Schoene); 22 2091) is 107 feet in Jerome, 127 in Syn- 
for 3, 21 for 43, 51 for 19, 11 for 55, etc. _—_cellus, 128 in the Armenian, 
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interval of the three pontificates. A readjustment, more or less arbi- 
trary, of the lengths assigned to the other two pontificates became 
necessary ; and hence the result. 

Thus the chances of alteration are almost unlimited; and before 
we argue on the divergences in the papal notices, as if they had 
any real value, it becomes us to enquire whether the phenomena in 
other parts of the Chronicle will not furnish some lessons for our 
guidance. 

(1) The earliest part of the work supplies us with the most valuable 
test, because we have Jerome’s own statement to guide us here. He 
tells us explicitly, as we have seen, that in the period before the Taking 
of Troy his edition is ‘a strict translation from the Greek’ (pura Graeca 
translatio). Here therefore the Armenian and Hieronymian versions 
ought to coincide but for the corruptions and vagaries of scribes. 
Accordingly I have taken from this period three pages at random for 
investigation, pp. 26, 36, 38, of Schoene’s edition. The numbers 
describe the divergence in years between the two versions. Where no 
sign is prefixed, the Hieronymian dates are later; where a mznus sign 
precedes, they are earlier. 

On p. 26 there are twelve events, though only ten notices in the 
Armenian ; for the 6th and 8th notices contain two events each, which 
are given im separate notices in Jerome. Only three out of the twelve 
coincide, the divergences being as follows ; 


O, 4, O, 4, 5 18, 21, 9, 9; 27, O, 8, 


and in two of these three the character of the notices themselves is 
such as almost to preclude the possibility of error. 

On p. 36 there are nine notices, and in only one is there a coin- 
cidence of date. The divergences are 


BBN Soe ae AuiOx Or" Dh Be 


On p. 38, there are five notices, and only one coincidence. ‘The 
numbers describing the divergences are as follows ; 


Zig Ope ay Miao e. 


It is quite true that the events during this period are mainly 
legendary, and there is therefore no adequate reason in the first instance 
why they should have been attached to one year more than to another. 
But this does not affect the question of the relation between the chrono- 
logies of the two versions of Eusebius; since Eusebius (following those 
who preceded him) did so attach them, 


Q 
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(2) I will now take samples from a succeeding period, pp. 120, 
120,005 2. 

The first sample (p. 120) refers to the period of the First Punic 
War. The statistics stand thus 


5) —7) —3, 6, 6, 5, —5, 2, % 3, % I, 2, 3, 0, I, 3, 1; 
where there are eighteen notices, and only three coincidences. More- 
over the violence of the transition deserves to be noticed. In the two 
first notices the transition is not less than twelve years—from 5 years 
before to 7 years after the corresponding Hieronymian notice. 

On p. 128, on which the first notice refers to the destruction of 
Carthage, the relations of the two chronologies are represented by the 
numbers 

4-1, 0) 53 2) — 45 Os Ty ks Oy = 2, 15, 05 
where there are four coincidences in thirteen events. In the last notice 
but two (— 2), the error is not with the Armenian, but with Jerome, as 
the central column shows. 

For p. 152, which begins a.pD. 40, the numbers are as follows ; 


O, —I, 4, 2, 2, I, 9, 3, 3, 2, 2, I, —TI, 2, —I, 2, 2, 


where there are only two coincidences in seventeen events. ‘These two 
exceptions are the deaths of Gaius (Caligula) and of Agrippa, in which 
owing to the arrangement of the dynasties it was next to impossible 
for scribes to go wrong. ‘This is the page which immediately follows 
the notice of S. Peter’s founding the Antiochene and Roman Churches, 
here assigned to A.D. 39—a date to which much significance has been 
attached, as differing three years from the corresponding notice in 
Jerome’s edition, A.D. 42. ) 

In these comparisons I have given Schoene’s text of the Hiero- 
nymian version. But exception has been taken to his readings by 
Gutschmid, who maintains that the ms P is the best single authority. 
For the first five of these six pages the substitution of P for Schoene 
would not make any material difference; but in the last P approxi- 
mates much more closely to the Armenian. The record of the 
variations would then be 


By ly BeBe 2, (Oy Oy SC JO) 2, Os Toor Ouse 
A later investigation however will show that the dates in P, though 


nearer to the Armenian in this part, are generally farther from the 
true chronology. 


(3) Another test of the accuracy of the Armenian dates is the 
agreement or disagreement of Eusebius with himself. In the first book 
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of his Chronicle, Eusebius gives an account of the principles of his work, 
with the successions of the several dynasties of the different kingdoms 
which make up the main column of the tables contained in the chrono- 
logy proper, or ‘Canon’, which forms the second book. For the most 
part this account only affects this main column, and it is just here that 
we can not expect divergences. But occasionally he gives some event 
which has no place there, but is recorded only in the lateral notices. 
Such for instance is the rise of the false Philip, Andriscus, and the 
consequent subjugation of Macedonia by the Romans. The former 
of these two events is dated Ol. 157. 3, and the later Ol. 157. 4 in the 
first book (a passage of Porphyry there quoted), where the Armenian 
agrees with the Greek (I. p. 239, Schoene); but in the tables in the 
second book (11. p. 128, Schoene) the one is Ol. 158. 3 (Ann. Abr. 
1870) and the other Ol. 158. 4 (Ann. Abr. 1871). In the Hierony- 
mian version on the other hand the dates are Ol. 157. 1 (Ann. Abr. 
1865) and Ol]. 157. 3 (Ann. Abr. 1867). In this particular case how- 
ever the different modes of reckoning the Olympiads (see p. 217) must 
be taken into account. 

(4) Again, as a test of the relative and absolute trustworthiness of 
the dates furnished by the Armenian and Hieronymian versions, it is 
instructive to take some period, and compare the chronology of those 
events in secular history of which the date is ascertained independently. 
For this purpose I shall select the reigns of Gaius (Caligula), Claudius, 
and Nero, as synchronizing with the earliest history of the Church, 
where the variations of the versions of the Chronicle are most im- 
portant. The table is given on the next page (p. 230). In the Hierony- 
mian column the main date is Schoene’s, while the second date in 
brackets [ ] is from the ms P, which has been singled out by Gutschmid 
as the best. 

It will be seen from this table that the general tendency of the 
Armenian is to antedate for this period, whether we compare it with 
Jerome’s version or with the true chronology. It appears also that, 
though P approaches more nearly than Schoene’s text of Jerome to the 
Armenian, it generally diverges more from the correct dates. 

The transpositions of events are numerous, as must have been 
evident from what has been said already about the divergences of 
dates’. Indeed this form of error would be a dangerous snare to 
transcribers owing to the uncertainty of reference. Of these transpo- 
sitions we have an example in the martyrdom of S. Peter and the 


1 In some cases however these transpo- Armenian is not at fault. When dealing 
sitions appear in Sehoene’s text, where the with events referred to the same year, 
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| EVENTS 
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Gaius liberates Agrippa 


Death of Gaius 
Great famine 


Death of Agrippa 
Census held by Claudius 





{ 
Arm.| Hieron. Correct 
| Gaius marries the wife of Memmius 35 38 | 38, not before June 
Pontius Pilate commits suicide 36 38 40? 
Gaius sends his sisters into exile 37 39 39 
37 36 37) April 
Command to Petronius to outrage the Jews | 37 38 39 
Attacks on the Jews at Alexandria t 3h 38 38 
| 39 39 41, Jan. 24 
40 | 44[43] | 42, 43 
Claudius triumphs over Britain 43 44 [43] | 44 
43 43 44 
44 | 47[44] | 48 
Riot of the Jews under Cumanus 45 47 [46] | not before 49 


Famine in Rome 

Felix sent to Judea 

Festus succeeds Felix 

Death of Agrippina 

Albinus succeeds Festus 

| Florus succeeds Albinus 
Great fire at Rome 
Earthquake at Laodicea, etc. 
| Olympian games postponed 
Death of Octavia 

Nero crowned at the Olympia 
Nero at the Isthmia, etc. 





49 48 [49] | 51 





5° 49 [50] | 52 

53 55 60? 

54 57 59, April 13 
59 60 62 

62 63 64 

62 63 64 

62 63 60 

63 64 65 

63 66 | 62, June g 
64 | 65 [64] | 67 

65 65 67 








accession of Linus, which two events in the Armenian version (II. 


p. 156) are thus recorded ; 


d. Romanae ecclesiae post Petrum episcopatum excepit Linus annis xiv, 
f. Nero super omnia delicta primus persecutiones in Christianos excitavit, 
sub quo Petrus et Paulus apostoli Romae martyrium passi sunt; 


where they are placed in two successive years. 


In the Hieronymian 


version on the other hand they are in the reverse order and in the 


same year. 


Schoene records first those on the left 
margin and then those on the right, re- 
gardless of their actual sequence. Thus 
on p. 152 there are two examples ; 
a. Gaius a suis ministris occisus est, 
b. Et per totius orbis synagogas Ju- 
daeorum statuae et imagines nec- 
non arae erigebantur. 
So again 


The Syriac agrees with the Hieronymian, as does also 


o. Sub Felice procuratore Judaeae 

multi seductores etc., 

p- Claudius Filicem procuratorem Ju- 

daeae mittit etc. 

These examples are not the less in- 
structive, because the transpositions are 
due here not to the casual inadvertence 
of a scribe, but to the deliberate arrange- 
ment of an editor. 
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Syncellus. As Linus is made by the tradition to succeed S. Peter in 
the episcopate, the Hieronymian must be the original order. Indeed 
this error would seem to have been introduced at a late date into the 
Armenian text, for the Armenian chronicler Samuel gives the order 
correctly. 


This investigation, which may be carried much farther by any 
one who is curious on the subject, suggests two remarks. 

(1) Where the comparison of the two versions in other parts of the 
work shows divergences of date to be the general rule, rather than the 
rare exception, it is lost labour to deal with these divergences as having 
a special value in the case of the papal succession. To postulate docu- 
ments and to surmise traditions in order to account for each such 
divergence is to weave ropes of sand. 

(2) As the divergences have no special value, so neither have the 
coincidences. If the view which this examination has suggested be 
correct, we should expect that here and there the two versions would 
coincide in a date. Such a coincidence is a strong assurance that we 
have at the particular point the correct text of Eusebius; but of the 
absolute value of the date so given it is no guarantee whatever. It 
expresses simply the opinion of Eusebius, and nothing more. To 
take a case in point; Lipsius assumes that because the Chronicle 
and the story (with which latter Jerome here, as generally, coin- 
cides) agree in giving the year 238 (Gordian i) for the accession of 
Fabianus, therefore it was a date fixed by tradition (Chronologie p. 10, 
Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. vi. p. 273); though at the same time he allows 
that it is some two years later than the correct date. The necessity of 
this concession might well have led him to reconsider not only his 
opinion here, but his general principle of dealing with these divergences 
and coincidences. 


The following negative results follow from this discussion. (1) 
There is no sufficient ground for assuming that Eusebius had different 
documents before him, or that he adopted a different treatment, as 
regards the papal chronology, in the two works, the Chronzcle and the 
Ecclesiastical History. (2) There is no adequate reason for postulating 
two different recensions of the Chronicle by Eusebius himself. Even if 
(as we have seen to be probable) there were two separate issues at 
different dates, yet we are not entitled, so far as the evidence goes, to 
assume that the later issue was anything more than the earlier with a 
continuation down to the date of the later, the vicennalia. At all 
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events this hypothesis will not assist us in the solution of our problem: 
for the other edition was much earlier than the Armenian, and cannot 
therefore have given a revised papal chronology. (3) We are not 
justified in going beyond jJerome’s own statement, as regards the 
alterations which he himself introduced into the work of Eusebius. 
Least of all, does the evidence support the theory of a systematic 
readjustment of the early papal chronology, such as many writers have 
ascribed to him. 

These authorities then represent the single judgment—not two sepa- 
rate and divergent judgments—of Eusebius alone; and our object must 
be to compare the expression of this judgment as given in the two works, 
the Chronicle and the History respectively. The real difficulty lies in as- 
certaining the original statement of the Chronicle, where the divergences 
are so great. In comparing the two main authorities—the Armenian 
and Hieronymian texts—we must remember that the errors, being 
clerical and literary, will not be all on the one side. As we should ex- 
pect to find, considering the vicissitudes through which it has passed, the 
Armenian is by far the most frequent offender’; but occasionally Jerome’s 
recension (or at least the existing text) is demonstrably wrong. As a 
general rule it is safe to adopt the statement of that authority which 
coincides with the /Zstory, but there may be exceptional cases. Very 
rarely shall we be justified in calling in some independent tradition or 
some known fact of contemporary history to arbitrate. 

Lipsius starts from the opposite point of view to this. The dis- 
crepancies with him represent divergences in previous documents or 
divergent judgments of the same or different authorities. It is only the 
rare exception when he attributes them to the carelessness or the 
manipulation of scribes. As he has contributed more than any recent 
writer towards the understanding of the early papal chronology, it 
cannot be otherwise than profitable to state the conclusions to which 
he is led. Much light will be thrown on the questions which con- 
front us, even where we are unable to accept his results. 

His earlier view is contained in his Chronologie p. 8 sq. He there 
divides the whole list into two parts; (1) From Peter to Urbanus, (2) 
From Pontianus to Gaius. In the second part the Armenian and the 
fTistory generally coincide, so far as regards the term-numbers ; but in 
the first part there is much difference. The discrepancy however is 
chiefly at the beginning (Peter, Linus, Anencletus) and at the end 

1 Gutschmid’s estimate (Uztersuchun- begin with (see above, p. 222, note r), he 


gen p. 39 sq) is somewhat more favour- assumes that its papal dates are correct. 
able to the Armenian version. But to 
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(Victor, Zephyrinus, Callistus, Urbanus) of the series. In the inter- 
mediate part of the list—from Clement to Eleutherus—there is sub- 
stantial agreement. Again, the two nearly coincide in the date of the 
death of Urbanus. It is true that in the Azstory no imperial synchro- 
nism is given for this event; but his accession is there placed some- 
where about the first year of Alexander, and 8 years are assigned to 
him, so that his death must on this reckoning fall within two years of 
Alexander vii, which is the date assigned to it in the Armenian. Again, 
while the numbers giving the duration of the several episcopates are 
different in the two lists (the Armenian and the //zstory), the sum total 
of these from Peter to Urbanus inclusive coincides. It is indeed 191 
years in the Armenian and only 189 in the //zs¢ory ; but if in the case 
of Eleutherus we correct the error of Eusebius in assigning to him 13 
years instead of 15, which appears in the other lists, the coincidence 
is exact. Thus then the tradition underlying the two catalogues of 
Eusebius (in the Chronicle and in the Ais¢ory respectively) agree in the 
names, the order, and the sum total of the years from Peter to Urbanus. 
As regards the discrepancies in the term-numbers, the early differences 
(Peter, Linus, Anencletus) are due not to different traditions, but to 
critical manipulation and adjustment; the differences in the interme- 
diate portion—between Clement and Eleutherus—are insignificant and 
for critical purposes may be neglected; but the differences at the end 
of the list (Victor, Zephyrinus, Callistus) are so considerable as to point 
to a separate source of tradition. 

The latter part of the catalogues yields different results. In this 
latter part both lists of Eusebius involve statements strangely at 
variance with trustworthy information derived from other sources. In 
order to explain these, it is necessary here by anticipation to speak of 
the Liberian Catalogue which emanated from the Roman Church and 
is incorporated by the Chronographer of 354. ‘This catalogue gives 
not only years, but months and days also. In the comparative table 
however, which follows, I shall record only the years and months, 
omitting the days, as we are not concerned with them here. The com- 
plete document will be found below (p. 253 sq). It is clear from the 
comparison that Eusebius had before him for this period a similar list, 
but blurred and mutilated, so that he has confused months and years 
and produced a strangely incongruous result. In the table I have for 
the sake of convenience added the Hieronymian and Syriac lists also 
to those of the Armenian Chronicle and of the History, as I shall have 
to refer to them presently ; and for the same reason the table is con- 
tinued down to Liberius, with whom the Liberian Catalogue ends. 
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NAMES | LIBERIAN HH. £. | ARMEN. | SYRIAC HIERON. 
| 
Pontianus Ann. v, Mm. ii Ann. vi | Ann. viii | Ann. v. Ann. v 
Anteros m. i Mens. i Mens. i Mens. i Mens. i 
Fabianus Ann. xiii, m. i Ann. xiii | Ann. xiii | Ann. xii | Ann. xiii 
Cornelius || Ann. ii, m. ili |} Ann. iii | Ann. ili Ann. ii Ann, il 
Lucius || Ann. iii, m. viii}; Mens. viii Mens. ii | Mens. viii | Mens. viii 
Stephanus Ann. lili, m. ii {j{Ann.ii | Ann. ii Ann. ii | Ann. iil 
Xystus | Ann. ii, m.xi || Ann. xi | Ann. xi 
Dionysius Ann. vill, m.ii |} Ann. viiii | Ann. xii Ann, viii 
Felix | Ann. vy, m.xi || Ann. v Ann. xix | Ann. v. Ann. v 
Eutychianus || Ann. viii, m. xi || Mens. x | Mens. ii | Mens. viii | Mens. viii 
Gaius Ann. xii, m. iii |} Ann. xv | Ann.xv | Ann. xv | Ann. xv 
Marcellinus || Ann. viii, m. iii |) 
Marcellus || Ann.i,  m. vii || (omitted) 
Eusebius | m. iil || Mens. vii 
Miltiades || Ann. iii, m. vi || Ann. iiii 
Silvester | Ann. xxi, m. xi | Ann. xxii 
Marcus | m. Vili Mens. viii 
Julius || Ann. xv, m.i || | A. xvi m. iii 
Liberius | ! 
| | 
| 








| 








A glance at this table reveals the source of the errors in the Eusebian 
chronology during this period. For Cornelius, Stephanus, and Xystus, 
Eusebius sets down as years the numbers which in the original docu- 
ment represented months. For the intermediate name of Lucius he gives 
the months correctly as months but omits the iii years. The insertion 
of the iii years indeed is an error in the existing text of the Liberian 
document, for Lucius’ episcopate lasted only viii months. In the case 
of Eutychianus also the years are omitted, but (looking at the diverse 
authorities) it may be a question here whether Eusebius treated the 
years as months (viii of the Hieronymian and Syriac lists) or kept the 
months as such (the x of the History, corrupted from xi). Lipsius 
adopts the latter alternative, as consonant with his general theory of 
the relation of the Hieronymian Chronicle to the Eusebian. For the 
rest, the xv of Gaius is a corruption of xii, which we find in the Liberian 
list and which is his correct term of office. Conversely the viii for 
Dionysius gives the true number of years, so that in the viii of the 
present Liberian text a unit must have been dropped. 

His inference from this investigation is as follows. The original list 
which was the foundation of the Eusebian catalogues ended with Eleu- 
therus, at which point also the lists of Hegesippus (Eus. 1. £. iv. 22) 
and Irenzeus (aer. ili. 3. 3) stopped. This original list was continued 
by various persons. When he compiled the Chronicle, Eusebius had one 
such list before him, carried down to the death of Gaius and accession 
of Marcellinus. When he wrote the //s¢ory, he had obtained possession 
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of another such list, carried down to the same point. These two lists 
were independent of each other for the first part—from Peter to 
Urbanus; but for the latter part—from Pontianus to Gaius—they were 
derived from the same source, and therefore are not to be regarded as 
separate authorities. This source was, as we have seen, a corrupt and 
mutilated copy of a list which was substantially the same as the Liberian 
Catalogue. Of the two lists which Eusebius had before him, that 
which he discovered after the compilation of the Chronicle was the 
more correct; and seeing this, he substituted its numbers in his Hszory, . 
in place of those previously adopted by him in the Chronicle. 

Jerome, according to Lipsius, treated the Chronicle of Eusebius with 
a very free hand. For the imperial synchronisms and the term-numbers 
which he found there, he substituted those which appear in the History. 
He did not however derive them directly from the History but from a 
catalogue closely allied to that which Eusebius used for this work, yet 
presenting affinities with later Latin catalogues (e.g. the Felician), of 
which therefore it was presumably the parent. This catalogue had 
originally ended with Urbanus, but was continued to Marcellinus, and 
then again by another hand to Silvester. The document used for the 
continuation was closely allied to the Liberian Catalogue. It was not 
however the same document which had been used for the two Eusebian 
lists. It.was blurred and mutilated, like the Eusebian document ; for 
Jerome, like Eusebius, confuses years with months. But Jerome pre- 
serves the correct years both for Cornelius ii, where Eusebius sub- 
stitutes the months iii, and for Stephanus iii, where Eusebius substitutes 
the months ii. Again for Eutychianus, Jerome transforms the years viii 
into months, whereas Eusebius omits the years altogether and gives 
only the months x. On the other hand it was more correct in some 
respects than our present Liberian text, for it preserved the correct 
number of years for Stephanus (iii, not iiii) and for Dionysius (viili, not 
viii). In all this Lipsius sees evidence that Jerome had in his hands 
besides the works of Eusebius a catalogue of Roman origin likewise. 

The real gain here, for which Lipsius deserves our thanks, is the 
explanation of the figures in Eusebius and Jerome for the period 
between Pontianus and Gaius. He has rightly discerned that the 
strange anomalies here arise from a mutilated and inaccurate transcript 
(in which years and months were confused) of the document embodied 
in the Liberian Catalogue. Erbes indeed has called this explanation 
in question (Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. v. p. 640 sq); but he has been 
refuted by Lipsius (2d. vi. p. 283 sq), nor is his view at all likely to 
command assent. The relation between the Eusebian and Liberian 
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lists is patent, when once pointed out. But our thanks are not the less 
due to the critic who placed in our hands the key which unlocks the 
secret. 

The rest of this theorizing seems to me to be lost labour. So far 
as regards the Eusebian lists, the break which Lipsius finds between 
Urbanus and Pontianus is purely fictitious. When we come to con- 
sider the Liberian Catalogue, we shall find a line of demarcation at this 
point; but in Eusebius himself there is no indication of any difference 
of treatment or variation of authority. Again, I need say nothing of 
the different authorities which Eusebius is supposed to have employed 
in composing the Chronicle and the Aistory respectively. At a later 
date, as we shall see presently, Lipsius himself abandoned this earlier 
view. For the rest, I have already stated at sufficient length what 
I consider to be the true principle of explanation as regards the dis- 
crepancies in the two works of Eusebius. But a few words may not 
be out of place to dispose of the ¢i#zvd document, which Lipsius adds to 
the two Eusebian lists—the catalogue supposed to be used by Jerome. 
For the period, which is covered by Eusebius, I cannot see any evidence 
that Jerome travelled beyond Eusebius himself. The differences in 
the case of Cornelius 1i (iii) and Stephanus iii (ii) are samples of the 
commonest type of clerical error. The number of months viii assigned 
to Eutychianus where the present text of Eusebius has x is quite as 
easily explained by a confusion of or 1 and 1, as by the hypo- 
thesis of Lipsius. On the other hand a very serious demand is made 
on our estimate of probabilities by Lipsius when he postulates two 
corrupt copies of the list between Pontianus and Gaius—one in 
the hands of Eusebius and the other in the hands of Jerome—both 
corrupt and mutilated in the same sort of way, so as to create a con- 
fusion of years and months, and yet not with the same mutilations, 
so that the results are different. For the concluding period from 
Marcellinus to Damasus, where he had no longer the guidance of 
Eusebius, I see no reason for supposing that Jerome had any list before 
him. The Liberian list at all events cannot have been his authority, for 
he diverges too widely from it. This period comprises eight names. One 
of these, Marcellus, Jerome omits altogether. For another, Marcellinus, 
he apparently gives a different form, Marcellianus. Of the names which 
he has, he gives no figures at all for two out of the seven, Marcellianus 
and Liberius. Of the remaining five, the figures for four—Eusebius, 
Miltiades, Silvester, Julius—are different. ‘Thus in the whole list there 
is only one strict coincidence, in the case of Marcus, to whom viii 
months are assigned in both lists. But Marcus held the episcopate 
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almost within his own lifetime; and the number here seéms to be 
strictly correct. In a single instance only, that of Julius, does he give 
the months as well as the years; and though Julius likewise was his 
contemporary, his numbers seem in this case to be wrong. Altogether 
the phenomena suggest not transcription from a complete and definite 
list, but recourse to such fragmentary knowledge as he had ready at 
hand either in books or through personal enquiry or by direct knowledge 
of the facts.. 

I need not follow the earlier speculations of Lipsius any further. 
This line of treatment leads him to very complicated results, as may be 
seen from the genealogy of early papal lists which he gives, Chronologie 
p- 39 sq. His later theory involves the abandonment of these results 
to a considerable extent, while it tends to greater simplification. But 
he still fails to shake himself free from the preconceived opinion respect- 
ing the Armenian Chronicle, which fetters his critical movements and 
more or less affects his results. 

His later investigations will be found in an article entitled Die 
Bischofslisten des Eusebius in Neue Studien zur Papstchronologie (Jahrb. 
J. Protest. Theol. Vi. p. 233 Sq, 1880). He now supposes that Eusebius 
had in his hands exactly the same documents, neither more nor fewer, 
when he wrote his two works, the Chronicle and the History (see 
PP: 241.Sq, 245 sq, 266 sq, 274). These documents, so far as regards 
the earlier popes—from Peter to Urbanus—were two innumber. (A) An 
Antiochene Chronicle which gave the accessions of the Roman bishops 
under the regnal years of the emperors, as we find them recorded in 
the “story, and which likewise placed side by side the contemporaneous 
Roman, Antiochene, and Alexandrian bishops. (B) A Catalogue of 
the Roman bishops which gave simply the names and the duration of 
office in years. In his Azstory Eusebius for the most part gave the 
statements of the two documents together, without any attempt to 
reconcile them where there was a discrepancy. In his Chronicle on 
the other hand he manipulated them, as the form of the work required 
him to do, in order to adapt them one to another and to preconceived 
chronological theories of his own. Of the documentary theory of 
Lipsius I shall have something to say hereafter. For the present we 
are only concerned with his attempt to explain the phenomena of the 
Chronicle, which may be summed up as follows. 

The martyrdom of S. Peter was placed by A in A.D. 67, and the 
accession of Linus in a.p. 68. Thus reckoning 25 years backwards we 
arrive at A.D. 42 as the beginning of S. Peter’s episcopate. On the 
other hand in B the martyrdom was placed in a.p. 64, the year of the 
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fire at Rome and of the outbreak of the persecution, so that the acces- 
sion of Linus would fall in a.p. 65. In the Chronicle Eusebius com- 
bines the two. While retaining a.p. 67 as the year of Peter’s death 
with A, he adopts A.D. 65 as the year of Linus’ accession from B. In 
A the episcopate of Linus extends over twelve years, A.D. 68—79. In 
B also his term of office is xii years, but Eusebius makes it xiv, so as to 
fill up two out of the three additional years which he has gained by 
ante-dating the accession of Linus. Thus the episcopate of Linus 
extends over A.D. 65—78. The term-number of the next bishop 
Anencletus is xii, and by adding on a single year Eusebius might have 
made all straight. Why he did not adopt this very obvious expedient, 
Lipsius does not explain. On the contrary, he supposes him to have 
perversely reduced Anencletus’ term of office from xii to vili, thus in- 
creasing the number of superfluous years from one to five. But there 
is more than compensation for this excess at the other end of the list. 
Lipsius finds that the same year (Elagabalus 1), which in the History is 
assigned to the accession of Callistus, appears in the Chronicle as the 
year of his death. This he supposes to be a blunder of Eusebius, 
though Eusebius is quite explicit on the subject in his story, on 
which he must have been engaged at the same time with his Chronicle. 
By this error a loss of 6 or 7 years is incurred at the end of the list. 
It is impossible therefore to allow Anencletus his full dozen of years, 
and he is curtailed accordingly. But again there are unexplained 
difficulties. _ Why should Anencletus especially be selected for this act 
of robbery, though so many episcopates have interposed? Why again 
should he be robbed of four years, and four only, when five were 
wanted? In the intermediate period the divergences vary on no in- 
telligible principle ; nor is it easy to see what explanation can be given 
of them, so long as Eusebius is held responsible for the Armenian 
numbers. Certainly Lipsius has failed altogether to explain them. The 
divergences expressed in years during this period (as will appear from 
the table printed above, p. 208) are represented by this series, 


Ta Sash, Osha Ap ahs. ety va 2s gin 


where the first and last are those of the accessions of Anencletus and 
Callistus respectively. To explain the curtailment of Anencletus by the 
blunder about Callistus, where there were twelve intervening episcopates 
to draw upon, where the divergences vary in this capricious way, and 
where the compensation might have been so much more easily obtained 


in the immediate neighbourhood of Callistus, is to make a demand ~ 


upon the critical judgment which it will hesitate to meet. 
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It will have appeared that the two main pillars of this theory are 
first the speculation relating to the respective dates of the death of 
S. Peter and the accession of Linus, and secondly the supposed error of 
Eusebius in confusing the dates of the accession and death of Callistus. 
On the first point I have said something already (pp. 228, 231) and 
shall have to return to the subject at a later stage. ‘The second may 
be briefly dismissed. This is not the only episcopate in which the 
accession of a pope in the Armenian synchronizes with his death 
in the Hieronymian or the A/zsfory, or conversely. The tables given 
above (p. 208 sq) will show that the same phenomenon recurs in the 
case of Hyginus, when it falls in the first year of Antoninus, and of 
Stephanus, when it falls in the second year of Gallus. Are we to 
suppose that Eusebius was guilty of the same confusion in these two 
cases likewise? If this is so, why should the coincidence deserve 
special prominence in the case of Callistus, to the entire neglect 
of these two strictly analogous cases ? 

This account, however imperfect, of the earlier and later views of 
so able and accomplished a critic as Lipsius will not have been in vain, 
if it has shown the hopelessness of arriving at a solution, so long as the 
papal chronology of the Chronzcle, as it left the hands of Eusebius, is 
sought in the Armenian version. 

Indeed all the direct evidence tends in the opposite direction. We 
have seen already that we are not warranted by anything in Jerome’s 
own language in supposing that he made such sweeping changes in the 
papal chronology as on this assumption would have been the case. 
Again, the Syriac epitome in its papal chronology, coincides with the 
Hieronymian version both in the term-numbers and in the dates of ac- 
cession, proper allowance being made for occasional errors of transcrip- 
tion’. Yet it is very improbable, as Lipsius himself says (Chronologie 
p. 27), and as is allowed by Gutschmid (p. 26), that the Syrian epitomator 
should have made use of Jerome ; and they can only offer the sugges- 
tion that this epitomator must have had possession of a list closely allied 
to that which was in Jerome’s hands and altered his text accordingly, 
or that such a list must have been already incorporated into the text 
of the Chronicle which he had before him*. This theory in fact re- 


1 The only divergence of any import- 
ance is in the successive episcopates of 
Xystus and Telesphorus, which are 
3+20=23 in the Syriac, whereas they 
are 11+11=22 in the Armenian and 
1o+11=21 in the Hieronymian (which 
accords with the ///sfory). This is an 


illustration of the procedure mentioned 
above (p. 226), whereby an error in one 
episcopate leads to a corresponding re- 
adjustment in the next, so that the total 
is the same or nearly the same. 

2 Gutschmid (1. c.) suggests that this 
revised edition of the Chronicle was the 
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quires us to postulate ¢hree separate persons manipulating the original 
chronology of the Chronicle independently, but in the same way ; (1) 
Eusebius himself in his /7story, (2) Jerome in his Latin version, and 
(3) A Syriac translator or epitomator, or some previous person whose 
text he used. 


A little more light is thrown upon this question by the later Greek and 
Oriental lists. The table on the next page exhibits the papal chronology 
of these lists compared with the Eusebian. On the left hand of the 
names are placed the Eusebian lists, as represented by the four different 
authorities, a, b,c,d. On the right are the later lists. A is taken from the 
‘Short Chronography’ (xpovoypadeiov cvytdmov) which was compiled in the 
year 853 and professes to be derived ‘from the works of Eusebius’ (é« 
tav EvoeBiov tov Haudidov rovnuatwy). It was first published by Mai | 
(Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. 1. i. p. 2 sq), and has been re-edited by Schoene 
(Euseb. Chronicon 1. App. iv. p. 66 sq). The papal list (zatprapyar 
“Pwpys) which it contains will be found in Duchesne Zzd. Pont. 1. 
p- 34 sq. The extract relating to Clement has been given above, 
p- 198. ‘The list of bishops in this catalogue is continued to Paschal 1 
(A.D. 817—824), but the term-numbers end with Pelagius 1 ({ a.D. 561), 
so that the document on which this part of the chronography was 
founded must belong to this epoch. B is from the Chronographica 
Brevis of Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople (f+ A.D. 828), and 
will be found in de Boor’s edition of his works, p. 121 (Leipzig, 1880). 
It is given also by Duchesne Z7d. Ponizf. 1. p. 37 sq. The extract 
relating to Clement will be found above, p. 195. The term-numbers 
reach as far as Benedict 1 (f A.D. 579), the names alone being continued 
down to Boniface tv (A.D. 608—615). C is gathered from the notices 
in Georgius Syncellus (see for example the notice given above, p. 195), 
who wrote about a.p. 800. The collective list, thus gathered together, 
may be seen in Lipsius Chrono/. p. 30, or Duchesne Zz. Pont. 1. p. 39. 
The last pope whose accession is recorded is Benedict 1 (} A.D. 579). 
D is from the Annales of Eutychius (Said-Ebn-Batrik), which work is 
brought down to A.D. 937. He had a continuous catalogue of popes 
which ended with John tv (A.D. 640—642), the successor of Severus 
(t A.D. 640). This work was first published under the title Contextio 
Gemmarum sive Eutychit Patriarchae Alexandrint Annales by Selden 


work of Eusebius himself and that its and (2) That this view fails to explain 
home was Syria. To this I would reply the divergences in the two synchronous 
(1) That, as I have already stated (p. 225), works, the story and the Armenian 
there is no notice of any such revision; Chronicle. 
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and Pococke (Oxford 1658), and is reprinted in Migne’s Patrol. Graec. 
CXxI. p. 892 sq. Eis the Chronography of Elias of Nisibis, who wrote 
in the eleventh century. The autograph (in Syriac and Arabic) is in 
the British Museum (2ch. 7197, fol. 5 b). It is edited by Abbeloos 
and Lamy in Gregor. Barhebr. Chronicon 1. p. 38 (Louvain 1872), but 
had been previously given in a German translation by Lipsius Chrono- 
logie p. 36 sq. from a transcript made by Sachau’. Elias gives a list of 
the ‘ patriarchs’ of Rome from the time of the Apostles to the Council 
of Chalcedon (Leo 1). 

Of these five lists ABCD concur in writing ‘ Soterichus’ (Swryprxos) 
for Soter; BD have Flavianus (®Aawaves) for Fabianus; and B has 
Antros ("Avtpos) for Anteros. The names are occasionally so obscured 
in D, that they would scarcely be recognized except for their position, 
e.g. Aurianus, Bitianus, for Urbanus, Pontianus. Pontianus and 
Anteros are transposed in C, so that Anteros takes the precedence, as 
in the Felician list and in some copies of the Liber Pontificalis ; but 
the note is added, ‘Some say that Pontianus was bishop before Anteros’ 
(rwés Ilovtiavov mpd tod “Avrépwros dacw émucxomjoat). The successor 
of Linus is Anencletus in ABC and Cletus in E. In D he appears 
as ‘Dacletius,’ and this probably represents ‘Cletus,’ the first syllable 
being the Arabic and Syriac prefix, just as Pius is written ‘Dapius’ in 
Ancient Syriac Documents p. 71 (ed. Cureton), While C assigns 19 
years to Zephyrinus, he adds, ‘but according to Eusebius 12 years’ 
(kata d¢ EvoeBiov érn Evdexa). 

Comparing these lists together, we meet with frequent repetitions of 
the usual types of error; such as the omission or addition of letters, e.g. 
B’ for xf or +f’ in Petrus (B) and Anencletus (BCD), .’ for 8 in Hygi- 
nus (A), etc. Again, other variations may be explained by a confusion of 
letters, such as H and | (Euarestus x for viii in A). Again, others are 
accounted for by accidental transpositions. The numbers of Stephanus 
and Xystus in B, as compared with C, exhibit this last source of error. 
If besides the confusions in the Greek notation we take into account 
the Syriac and Arabic, and if, moreover, we are allowed to suppose 


1 There are several discrepancies be- 
tween these two transcriptions of the 
papal list ; and Duchesne (Z7d, Pont. 1. 
p. 41) professing to derive his information 
from one or other of these sources adds 
fresh variations of his own. By the 
kindness of Mr E. Budge who consulted 
the ms for me I am able to give the cor- 


rect numbers, where there are any discre- 
pancies. For Euarestus the number is 
viii, not x; for Anteros, i #onth, not 
i year; for Fabianus xiii, not iii ; for Lu- 
Cius viil years, not vili months; for Mar- 
cellinus x months, not x years; for Mil- 
tiades viii, not xviii; for Damasus viii 
years. 
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that the lists in some cases passed through the medium of the Latin 
language, we have an explanation which might cover all the variations. 
A comparison of the lists shows at once that ABC are not inde- 
pendent of one another. Not only have they the name Soterichus in 
common (a feature appearing likewise in D, as we have seen), but in 
the middle of the list (Zephyrinus 19, Callistus 8, Urbanus 7, and 
partly Pontianus 7) they have characteristic numbers in common, which 
do not appear in any of the Eusebian lists. For the rest the alliance of 
all the lists with the Eusebian will be obvious, As regards A, if we set 
aside the years of Peter which were a matter of speculation rather than 
of tradition, if we except likewise the four pontificates just mentioned, 
and if we correct the errors arising from the causes suggested in the 
last paragraph, we get a complete Eusebian list. Lipsius maintains that 
this Eusebian affinity is derived from the /Zzstory not from the Chro- 
nicle, This may have been the case, but the evidence is not con- 
clusive. His main argument is the number xiii (instead of xv) for 
Eleutherus, a peculiarity found in no other papal list. But the value 
of this coincidence is largely discounted by the following considera- 
tions. (1) In this chronographer’s list Eleutherus is numbered the 
13th bishop of Rome (S. Peter being counted in), so that there may be 
a confusion here between the term-number and the order of succession ; 
(2) The sequence xiii, x, given for Eleutherus, Victor, here is the same 
sequence which is given a few lines above for Alexander, Xystus, so 
that the eye of the transcriber may have wandered; (3) Though the 
term-number in the Armenian Chronicle is 15, yet the zvzferval is only 
13 years. Lipsius’ theory is that these three lists ABC were based on an 
independent catalogue; that this independent catalogue was followed 
more strictly by BC; but that in A it was corrected for the most part 
from the story of Eusebius, and to this limited extent A’s list might be 
said to be derived ‘from the works of Eusebius’. I would only remark 
in passing that these words implying indebtedness to Eusebius have no 
direct reference to the papal list, that they seem to refer more parti- 
cularly to the general chronographical sketch which immediately 
follows them, and that many other parts of this chronographer’s work 
were certainly not taken from Eusebius. For the rest, I agree so far 
with Lipsius, as to think it probable that the features, which are shared 
in common by these three authorities ABC and partly also by D, should 
be attributed to another separate list ; but, whether this list was or was 
not wtimately derived from the Eusebian list in the Chronicle, where 
they travel over the same ground, is another question. The sources 
and affinities of these lists, when they leave Eusebius behind, will be 
16-2 
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a matter for investigation hereafter. It is clear that Syncellus had 
two authorities before him, at least for some points. His statements, 
respecting the years of Zephyrinus and the reversal of the order of 
Anteros and Pontianus, show this. In the former case he evidently 
adopts the number which he finds in the document common to ABC, 
while he gives as the alternative the number 12, which he ascribes to 
Eusebius and which is found only in the Armenian recension of the 
Chronicle. In the latter case, he himself adopts the order which 
places Anteros before Pontianus—an order which is wrong in itself 
and appears only in some Latin lists; but he mentions the other order 
as adopted by ‘some persons,’ so that he must have had both before 
him. In the fourth list, D, the affinities with the peculiarities of ABC 
are very slight. Indeed beyond the name Soterichus there is very little 
on which we can fasten, as suggesting an identity of source. The 
numbers are for the most part Eusebian. Where they diverge from 
Eusebius (e.g. in Urbanus, Anteros, Stephanus), they are generally 
unique. ‘The only exception is the two consecutive numbers, 9, 8, for 
Xystus and Dionysius. In the last list E, there is no indication of the 
use of any other but Eusebian data for any of the popes before the 
persecution of Diocletian, except Gaius, the last of them, where for xv, 
which is given in all the Eusebian lists, E has xii, which was the correct 
number. All the other numbers are either Eusebian or obvious corrup- 
tions of such. 

Two important considerations are suggested by an inspection of 
these lists. 

(1) Of all ancient documents we should expect the Chronicle of 
Eusebius to be taken as the authority for later lists. It was the most 
famous and the most available source of information on this and similar 
points. To this source, rather than to the Hzs¢ory, we should expect 
later compilers of chronographies and catalogues to turn for informa- 
tion. In the Chronicle the required facts are tabulated in proper 
sequence ; in the “story they must be sought out here and there with 
much pains, and pieced together. Yet in all these later Greek and 
Oriental catalogues there is no trace whatever of the adoption of the 
chronology of the Eusebian Chronicle, as a whole, if this chronology is 
correctly represented by the Armenian version. On the other hand if the 
Chronicle, as it left the hands of Eusebius, agreed substantially with the 
History in its papal chronology, and if therefore it is properly repre- 
sented not by the Armenian, but by the Latin translation and the Syriac 
epitome, it has exerted its proper influence on subsequent lists. More- 
over the phenomena are just what we might expect on this supposition. 
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The form which the Chronicle has assumed in the Armenian version 
was not the result of a single deliberate and systematic revision. It 
was rather the gradual accumulation of transcribers’ errors in the course 
of transmission. On the former hypothesis we should expect the phe- 
nomena of the Armenian version to be reproduced whole, where they 
are reproduced at all, in later lists. ‘Thus the assignment of xiv years 
to Linus and vili years to Anencletus (instead of xii to each) was, 
according to the view of Lipsius and others, a product of a single delibe- 
rate act; the two numbers hanging together. We should expect therefore, 
in the later catalogues, where we find the one, to find the other also. 
On the other hand, if the individual variations are the result of isolated 
errors, the one may easily be present where the other is absent. And 
this is exactly what we do find. Thus in E the Armenian figure viii is 
adopted for Anencletus, while the original xii for Linus remains un- 
touched. The process of corruption was not completed, when Elias, or 
rather the previous authority whom Elias copied, took his list from 
Eusebius. 

In the first instance then the divergences of the Armenian should 
probably be attributed to the errors and caprice of transcribers, with 
the compensations and corrections to which, as I have indicated above 
(p. 226), these errors may have given occasion. But the question still 
remains whether, over and above such isolated displacements, this form 
of the Chronicle may not have undergone a systematic critical revision, 
at least so far as regards the papal list, from: some later hand. The one 
single reason for this surmise lies in the fact that the dates of the papal 
accessions are almost universally antedated, being on the average three 
or four years earlier in the Armenian than in the Hieronymian form 
or in the Astory. This fact suggests that some later critical reviser 
had a theory with respect to the commencement of the list, and pushed 
back the Eusebian dates accordingly throughout the whole line. On 
this point it is impossible to speak with confidence, until some further 
light is thrown on the subject. 

(2) There is a singular agreement (after due allowance made for 
corruptions) in all the lists, more especially in the early part from 
Linus to Eleutherus. We must however set aside the years of Peter, 
which (as I have already stated) were a matter of critical inference and 
of arithmetical calculation based thereupon, and therefore vary in the 
different catalogues. For the rest, even where the discrepancies seem 
greatest, we often find that the total sum for two or three successive 
popes coincides. Thus for Alexander and Xystus we have 12+9=21 
in BC, but ro+ 11 =21 in the Armenian. So again for Victor, Zephyr- 
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inus, and Callistus, we have 10+18+5=33 in the History and in 
the Syriac Chronicle (presumably also in the Hieronymian), but 
12+12+9=33 in the Armenian. Again for Urbanus and Pontianus 
we have 9+5=14 in the Hieronymian and Syriac Chronicle, but 
8+6=14 in the History. These agreements in the total sum, where 
the items are different, may be explained by a tabular arrangement in 
a parent document, similar to that which we have in the Eusebian 
Chronicle. The limits kept their proper places, but the intermediate 
positions were displaced and readjusted in different ways. 

We may then with tolerable confidence restore the Eusebian cata- 
logue as follows : 


1. Linus xii 15. Callistus v 
2. Anencletus xii 16. Urbanus viili (viii) 
3. Clemens viii 17. Pontianus v (v1) 
4. Euarestus viii 18. Anteros mens. i 
5. Alexander x 1g. Fabianus xili 
6. Xystus x 20. Cornelius ii (iii) 
7. Telesphorus xi 21. Lucius mens. vill 
8. Hyginus iil 22. Stephanus iii (1i) 
9. Pius xv 23. -Xystus xi 
ro. Anicetus x1 24. Dionysius viill 
II. Soter viii 25. Felix v 
12. Eleutherus xv 26. Eutychianus mens. viil 
13. Victor x 27. Gaius xv, 


14. Zephyrinus xvili 


where the figures in brackets show the less probable but still possible 
alternatives. 


3- 
THE LIBERIAN CATALOGUE. 


This catalogue of the Roman bishops forms one of several tracts, 
chronological and topographical, which were gathered together and 
edited in the year 354°. It is sometimes called the Zzberzan from the 
pope whose name ends the list and in whose time therefore presumably 
it was drawn up, sometimes the PAilocalian from Philocalus or Filocalus 


1 Mommsen (p. 607) remarks on the ed. Bonn.); but indeed the existence of 
‘mere accident’ that the older recension _ this older recension has been questioned 
of the Chronicon Paschale ended with by Clinton (Fast, Rom. 11. p. 209) for 
this same year (see Ducange I. p. 16, valid reasons. 
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whose name appears on the title page as the illuminator and who is 
supposed consequently to have been the editor of the collection, some- 
times the Bucherian from the modern critic Bucher who first printed 
this Papal list in full and thus rendered it accessible to scholars (de 
Doctrina Temporum Commentarius in Victorium Aquitanum, Antwerp, 
1633, 1644). 

This collection of tracts is the subject of an admirable monograph 
by Th. Mommsen Ueber den Chronographen vom Jahre 354, published in 
the Abhandlungen der philolog. histor. Classe der Konigl. Sachs. Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften 1. p. 549 sq. (1850), in which a flood of light 
is thrown upon it by the sagacity and learning of this eminent scholar. 
Mommsen’s labours have been supplemented (so far as regards the 
papal catalogue) by other scholars whose names have been mentioned 
already (p. 201), and among whom the chief place must be assigned to 
Lipsius. 

The work is extant in two transcripts, each made from an earlier 
MS now lost, but known to critics since the revival of letters. 

(1) Bruxell. 7542—7548, a transcript made by H. Rossweyde from 
an old ms, of which we hear as being at Luxembourg in 1560 and which 
was afterwards in the hands of Peiresc. This ms is stated by Peiresc to 
have been written in the vilith or ixth century. It contained elaborate 
illuminations, of which he made copies, now preserved in the Vatican 
Library (Vatzc. 9135). 

(2) Vindobon. 3416, a transcript in the Vienna Library made at 
the end of the xyth century from an older Ms. Some fragments of a 
Ms of the ixth century are still preserved at Berne (ernens. 108), and in 
all probability these belong to the original from which Vizdobon. 3416 
was transcribed. 

Full accounts of these manuscripts will be found in Mommsen 
p- 550 sq.; see also Duchesne Z. /. I. p. vi. 

The contents of the two manuscripts differ in some respects. The 
difference is exhibited in the following table: 


Brussels MS. Vienna MS. 


1. Title Leaf 
2. [wanting] 
3. Calendars 
Imperial Annals to A.D. 539 
4. Consular Fasti from A.D. 205 4. Consular Fasti from the be- 
ginning 
5. Paschal Tables 5. Paschal Tables 
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Brussels MS. Vienna MS. 
6. List of City Prefects 6. List of City Prefects 
7. Commemoration Days (De- 7. Commemoration Days (De- 
positio) of Bishops and positio) of Bishops and 
Martyrs Martyrs 


8. Catalogue of Roman Bishops 8. Catalogue of Roman Bishops 
Imperial Annals to a.D. 496 


g. [wanting] g. Chronicle of the World 
10. [wanting] 10. Chronicle of the City 
11. [wanting] 11. Regions of the City 


i dite leat 
2. Natales Caesarum 
3. Calendars (mutilated) 


The tracts are here arranged in the order in which they occur in the 
‘two MSS respectively. The numbers I have prefixed for convenience, 
so as to show the probable sequence in the original collection. 

In the Brussels Ms it is evident at once that the last leaves have 
been displaced, either in this Ms itself or in the parent ms from which 
it was transcribed. ‘Thus the tracts which I have numbered 1, 2, 3, 
should be transferred to the beginning. At the same time it is mu- 
tilated in what ought to be the middle part (3, 4), the Calendars (3) 
having gaps here and there, and the Consular Fasti (4) having lost the 
beginning, so that instead of commencing with Brutus and Collatinus 
(a.U.C. 245) they commence with Antoninus 1m and Geta (A.D. 205). 
Moreover this Ms has lost the last three treatises (9) (10) (11) by mu- 
tilation ; if indeed these formed part of the collection of a.D. 354 and 
were not added to it at a later date. 

On the other hand the Vienna Ms contains two tracts (those which 
I have printed in Italics and have not numbered), which are wanting in 
the Brussels ms, and which can have been no part of the original col- 
lection, as is shown clearly by the date to which they are brought down. 
These two sets of Imperial Annals are copied from two separate Mss of 
one and the same work, both more or less mutilated. In some parts 
(B.C. 47—A.D. 45, A.D. 77—A.D. 387) they overlap each other, so that 
we have the same matter twice over; while elsewhere (A.D. 404—A.D. 
437) there is a gap which neither supplies (see Mommsen p. 656 sq). 

As a set-off against these additions, this manuscript omits the ‘Na- 
tales Caesarum’ (2), probably because they have a place elsewhere in 
the Calendar, and the repetition would seem unmeaning. 

The Berne ms (see above, p. 247) contains only the end of the 
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Calendar (3) and the beginning of the Consular Fasti (4) as far as 
A.D. 254, 

The collection then consisted originally of the following parts. 

1. Zitle Leaf, which bears the inscription, FVRIVS . DIONYSIVS 
FILOCALVS . TITVLAVIT. This Filocalus‘ was a famous calligrapher, 
whose name is found in connexion with the inscriptions set up by Pope 
Damasus (A.D. 366-384) in the catacombs: see De Rossi Rom. Soéterr. 
I. p. 118 sq, 1. p. 196 sq, Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1877, p. 18 sq, 1884, 
1885, p. 20 sq. He was therefore the author of the titles and illus- 
trations and may have been also the editor of the work. The 
work is dedicated to one Valentinus, as appears from the words 
VALENTINE. LEGE. FELICITER, and other sentences on this title leaf. 
The identity of this person is doubtful, as several bearing the name 
are known to have lived about this time. 

2. Vatales Caesarum, i.e. the Commemoration Days of those 
emperors who had been deified and of those who were still living. This 
is closely connected with the Calendars which follow. 

3. Calendars. Internal evidence shows that these Calendars were 
constructed between A.D. 340 and A.D. 350. 

4. Consular Fasti, being a list of consuls from the beginning down 
to A.D. 354. 

5. Paschal Tables, for a hundred years from a.p. 312. As far as 
A.D. 342, the Easter Days actually celebrated at Rome are given. 
From A.D. 343 onward the Easters are calculated according to the cycle 
then in use in Rome. 

6. City Prefects, a list giving the names for every year from A.D. 
254 to A.D. 354. 

7. Depositio Episcoporum, giving the commemoration days of the 
Roman Bishops, as follows: 


vi Kal. Januarias _—_—Dionisi, in Calist1 [A.D. 268 ] 
iii Kal. Januar. Felicis, in Calisti [a.D. 274 ] 
Prid. Kal. Januar. Silvestri, in Priscillae [aps /935r | 
ill Idus Januarias Miltiades, in Calisti [A.D. 314 ] 
xvill Kal. Feb. Marcellini, in Priscillae [a.pD. 304 | 
ill Non. Mar. Luci, in Calisto [A.D. 254 ] 
x Kal. Mai. Gai, in Calisto [A.D. 296 ] 
ill Non. Augustas — Steffani, in Calisti [A.D. 257 ] 
vi Kal. Octob. Eusebii, in Calisti [A.D. 309?] 
vi Idus Decemb. _Eutichiani, in Calisti [a.D. 283 ] 


1 So he appears always to write his own name, not Philocalus. 
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Non. Octob. 
Prid. Idus Apr. 


Marci, in Balbinae [A-D. 336] 
Juli, in via Aurelia a 
liario iii, in Calisti [A.D. 352] 


The dates of the years are added here for convenience of reference. 
Tt will thus be seen that chronologically the list begins with Lucius 
[a.D. 254], and ends with Julius [a.p. 352] the immediate predecessor 
of Liberius. ‘The last two names however are a later addition. This 
appears from the fact that the days of their depositions are no longer 
given, as in the other cases, in the order of the calendar. ‘The last 
name on the original list therefore was that of Silvester, who died on 
the last day of a.D. 335. Moreover this list must have been taken from 
an earlier list, where the names were arranged not according to the 
days in the calendar, but according to the year of their death. In this 
way the omission of Marcellus, the successor of Marcellinus, is ac- 
counted for. In the Roman calendar Marcellus was celebrated on 
xvii Kal. Feb., and Marcellinus on vi Kal. Mai, so that the record 
would run 


in Priscillae 
in Priscillae 


vi Kal. Mai 
xvii Kal. Feb. 


Marcellini, 
Marcelli, 


In our Liberian Defositio the two lines are blended, the eye of the 
transcriber having strayed from the one to the other’. Lastly; this 
Depositio is complete within its own limits, Lucius to Julius, with the 
single exception of Xystus 11 (ft A.D. 258). He is omitted probably 
because his name occurs in the document which follows, and which is 
headed 

Item Depositio Martirum. With two exceptions (‘vill Kl. Janu. 
Natus Christus in Betleem Judae,’ and ‘viii KI. Martias, Natale Petri 
de catedra’) this list gives only the days of martyrs. All these martyrs 
are Roman with the exception of 


Non. Martias, Perpetuae et Felicitatis, Africae 
xviii Kl. Octob. Cypriani, Africae. Romae celebratur in Calisti 


The places where the commemorations are held, and where pre- 
sumably the martyrs were buried, are given in every case. In two or 


1 This is substantially the solution of 
Mommsen (p. 631); but he has stated it 
in such a way as to expose himself to the 
objection urged by Lipsius (Chronol. p. 
72), who pronounces this solution impos- 
sible on the ground that in our Defositio 
the names are not in alphabetical se- 
quence, but in the order of the calendar. 


We have only to suppose a previous docu- 
ment, as I have done, and the difficulty is 
met. Lipsius himself (pp. 72,242) makes 
a twofold postulate; (1) that Marcellinus 
was at first omitted altogether, and (2) 
that a transcriber has substituted his 
name for Marcellus. For the view of De 
Rossi see Rom, Soft. 11. p. ix sq. 
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three instances the dates of the deaths are marked by the consulships. 
The only popes mentioned (besides S. Peter) are 


vili Idus Aug. 
Idus Aug. 
Pri. Idus Octob. 


In the entry 


Xysti in Calisti 
Ypoliti in Tiburtina et Pontiani in Calisti 
Calisti in via Aurelia, miliario iii. 


v Idus Noy. Clementis Semproniani Claudi Nicostrati in comitatum 


some other Clement must be intended’. 

8. Catalogue of Roman Bishops (as given below, p. 253 sq), ending 
with Liberius, who was still living. His accession is A.D. 352. 

9. Chronicle of the World, brought down to the consulship of 
Optatus and Paulinus a.p. 334; of which I shall have something to say 


presently. 


10. Chronicle of the City, with the heading ‘Item origo gentis Ro- 


manorum ex quo primum in Italia regnare coeperunt.’ 


It ends with 


the death of the emperor Licinius (A.D. 324), and may therefore have 
been drawn up in the same year as the last (A.D. 334), with which ap- 


parently it is connected. 


11. Description of the Regions of the City. Itis without any heading 


here, but is found elsewhere with the title Wotitia Regionum. 


It was 


compiled after the dedication of the Horse of Constantine (A.D. 334) 
and before the erection of the great obelisk in the Circus Maximus by 


Constantius (A.D. 357). 


in the same year as (9) and (10), A.D. 334. 


1 The other names here associated 
with Clement belong to the five Dalma- 
tian stone-cutters of Diocletian (Sem- 
pronianus or Symphorianus, Claudius, 
Castorius, Nicostratus, and Simplicius) 
who were put to death by the tyrant (see 
Mason’s Diocletian p. 259 sq). Their 
cultus was early introduced into Rome, 
where it was closely connected both in 
the locality and in the time of celebration 
with that of the ‘ Quatuor coronati,’ the 
four Roman martyrs, who were at first 
anonymous but afterwards had the names 
Severus, Severianus, Carpophorus, Vic- 
torianus, bestowed upon them. From 
this connexion much confusion has arisen. 
On the whole subject see especially Hun- 
ziker, Wattenbach, Benndorf, and Bii- 


Mommsen supposes it to have been compiled 


If so however, it has 


dinger, in Biidinger Uztersuch. 2. Rom. 
Kaisergesch. Ul. p. 3 8q, 321 Sq, 339 Sq, 
357 sq, and De Rossi Bull. di Archeol, 
Crist. 1879, P- 45 Sq, with their refer- 
ences. De Rossi (p. 75) regards ‘ Cle- 
mentis’ here as either corrupt or belong- 
ing to an unknown person. The Hiero- 
nymian Martyrology contains a double 
entry of these martyrs. 

vi Id. Nov. Romae natalis sanctorum 
Simplicii, Sympronii, Claudii, Cus- 
tori, Nicostrati. 

v Id. Nov. Romae natalis sanctorum 
Clementis, Symphronii. 

The last would seem to be derived 

from this Liberian Defosttio. See also 


above, pp. 99, 192. 
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been touched up afterwards, as in one place Constantine is called 
‘ Divus’, and he only died in A.D. 337. 

It may be a question whether these three last pieces (9, 10, 11) 
were incorporated in the original collection of A.D. 354, as they seem to 
have been compiled twenty years earlier; or whether they were ap- 
pended at a later date in some ms which was an ancestor of the Vienna 
transcript. The former is the view of Mommsen (p. 609) and of 
Duchesne (p. vii); and all the indications point that way. ‘The list of 
the emperors in (10) is required for the completeness of the work ; 
and (9) is intimately connected with (8), as will be seen presently. 
They have evidently undergone some modifications since they were 
compiled in A.D. 334, as the example already given of Divus applied to 
Constantine shows, and this revision should probably be ascribed to 
the Chronographer of a.p. 354. At the same time he has not taken 
the pains to bring them strictly down to date, probably because it was 
unimportant for his purpose to do so. 


Of this compilation made by the Chronographer of A.D. 354, Mommsen 
has edited all the parts in his monograph, except (1) (2) (3), ie. the 
Calendars with the Title Leaf and the Natales Caesarum prefixed, and 
(11) the Notitia Regionum. ‘The first group however (1) (2) (3) is 
published by Mommsen elsewhere, Corp. Zuscr. Lat. 1. p. 332—356; 
and the last tract (11) has been edited by Preller Die Regéonen der 
Stadt Rom (Jena 1846) and by H. Jordan Forma Urbis Romae 
Regionum xiit (Berlin 1874) p. 47 sq (see likewise Becker and 
Marquardt Rom. Alterth. 1. p. 709 sq). 

The Liberian Catalogue is printed by Mommsen (p. 634) with a 
collation of various readings. ‘The lacunze are supplied by him from 
the later documents derived from this catalogue—the different editions 
of the Liber Pontificalis. Where I have departed from Mommsen’s 
text, the fact is stated in my notes. In these notes FK denotes re- 
spectively the Felician and Cononian abridgements of the assumed 
earlier form (c. A.D. 530) of the Lzber Pontificalis, while P is used to 
designate the later form (A.D. 687) of this work. BV are the Brussels 
and Vienna mss of the Liberian Catalogue itself. When I speak of 
‘the Fasti,’ I mean the Consular Fasti included in the collection of the 
Chronographer of A.D. 354. In preparing this text of the Liberian 
Catalogue, I have consulted those of Lipsius (Chronologie p. 265) and of 
Duchesne (Zz. Pont. 1. p. 1 sq.), comparing them with Mommsen. Only 
those various readings are here given which have some interest, and I 
have not aimed at a complete list. The dates of the different con- 
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sulships are added in brackets for convenience. 


special heading in the Mss. 


#30 


This papal list has no 


IMPERANTE TIBERIO CAESARE PASSUS EST DOMINUS NOSTER IESUS 
CHRISTUS puvuosus GEMINIS CONS, [A.D. 29] Vili KL. APR., ET POST 


ASCENSUM 


EIUS BEATISSIMUS PETRUS EPISCOPATUM SUSCEPIT. EX 


QUO TEMPORE PER SUCCESSIONEM DISPOSITUM, QUIS EPISCOPUS, QUOT 
ANNIS PREFUIT, VEL QUO IMPERANTE. 


PETRUS, ann. xxv, mens. uno, d. viiil. 


Fuit temporibus Tiberii Caesaris 


et Gai et Tiberi Claudi et Neronis, a cons. Minuci’ et Longini 


[A.D. 30] usque Nerine et Vero [a.p. 55]. 


Passus autem cum Paulo 


die iii K]. Iulias, cons. ss, imperante Nerone. 


Linus, ann. xii, m. illl, d. xi. 


Fuit temporibus Neronis, a consulatu 


Saturnini et Scipionis [A.p. 56] usque Capitone et Rufo [a.p. 67]. 


CLEMENS, ann. ix, m. xi, dies xil. 


Fuit temporibus Galbae et Vespa- 


siani, a cons. Tracali et Italici [A.p. 68] usque Vespasiano vi et Tito? 


[Ap.-7.6]. 
CLETUS, ann. vi, m. duo, dies x. 


Fuit temporibus Vespasiani et Titi et 


initio Domitiani, a cons. Vespasiano viii et Domitiano v [a.p. 77]* 
usque Domitiano ix et Rufo [a.p. 83]. 


ANACLETUS*, ann. xii, m. x, d. lil. 


Fuit temporibus Domitiani, a cons. 


Domitiano x et Sabino [a.p. 84] usque Domitiano xvii et Clemente 


[A.D. 95]. 


ARISTUS, annos xiii, m. vil, d. duos. 


Fuit temporibus novissimis Domi- 


tiani et Nervae et Trajani, a cons. Valentis et Veri [a.D. 96] usque 


Gallo et Bradua [a.p. 108]. 


ALEXANDER, ann. viii’, m. ll, d. uno. 


Fuit temporibus Trajani, a cons. 


Palmae et Tulli [a.p. 109] usque Veliano® et Vetere [a.p. 116]. 


Sixtus ann. X,.M.) ili, dx xxi. 


Fuit temporibus Adriani, a cons. Nigri 


et Aproniani [a.D. 117] usque Vero iii et Ambibulo [a.p. 126]. 
TELESFORUS, annos xi, m. ili, d. ii. Fuit temporibus Antonini Macrini’, 


1 “Minuci,’ a corruption of ‘ Vinicii.’ 
Again just below ‘ Nerine (Nervae in V) 
et Vero’ should be ‘Nerone et Vetere.’ 
All these are correct in the Fasti. 

2? This should be ‘Vespasiano vii et 
Tito v,’ as in the Fasti. 

3 The consuls of this year are ‘ Vespa- 
siano viii, Tito vi’, but the Fasti give 
‘Domitiano v’, as here; see Klein Fast. 
Consul. p. 45. 

4 So B. Mommsen has ‘ Anaclitus’ 


with VFK. 

5 For Mommsen’s vii (with V) I have 
substituted viii with B, which has ‘annis 
octo.’ This is also required by the in- 
terval of the consulates. 

§ The true name is Aeliano, as in the 
Fasti. 

7 So the Mss here ; but FK have Xystus 
(Xistus). See also below, p. 256, note 3. 

8 For ‘Macrini’, FKP read ‘et Marci.’ 
Probably therefore ‘ Macrini’ is an error 
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a cons. Titiani et Gallicani [a.p. 127] usque Caesare et Balbino’ 
[A.D. 137]. 

Hicinus, ann. xii, m. iii, d. vi. Fuit temporibus Veri ef Marci, a cons. 
Magni* et Camerini [a.p. 138] usgue Orfito et Prisco [a.D. 149]. 

ANICETUS, ann. titi, m. tiit, d. tit*. Fruit temporibus Veri* et Marci a 
cons. Gallicani et Veteris [a.D. 150] usque Presente et Rufino 
[a.p. 153]. 

Pius, ann. xx, m. lili, d. xxi. Fuit temporibus Antonini Pi, a cons. 
Clari et Severi [a.D. 146] usque duobus Augustis [a.pD. 161]. Sub 
hujus episcopatu frater ejus Ermes librum scripsit, in quo man- 
datum continetur, quod ei praecepit angelus, cum venit ad illum 


in habitu pastoris. 
SoTER, ann. ix, m. iii, d. ii. 


Fuit temporibus Sever, a cons. Rustict 


et Aquilini [a.D. 162] usgue Cethego et Claro (A.D. 170]. 


ELEUTHERUS, ann. xv, m. vt, d. v°. 


Fuit temporibus Antonini et 


Comodi, a cons. Veri® et Hereniani [a.p. 171] usque Paterno et 


Bradua [a.p. 185]. 
VICTOR, ann. ix, m. li, d. x. 


Fuit temporibus Caesaris’, a cons. Com- 


modi ti et Glabrionis [a.D. 186] usgue Laterano et Rufino [A.D. 197]. 


of a transcriber whose eye has wandered 
lower down. 

1 Mommsen has ‘Albino’ with V. I 
have substituted the correct name ‘Bal- 
bino,’ which appears in B. 

2 This consul’s true name is ‘ Nigri,’ 
as it appears in the Fasti; but ‘Magni’ 
is found in FKP. 

3 This lacuna in the Mss is supplied 
by Mommsen from F. He however omits 
the numbers of the years, months, and 
days, of Anicetus, inasmuch as F derives 
these numbers from another source and 
is not to be followed on this point. The 
years which I have inserted are those pro- 
perly belonging to Hyginus, in accord- 
ance with the rule of displacement which 
is given below, p. 271 sq. The months 
and days are those assigned in F to Pius, 
according to another rule of displacement 
likewise indicated below, p. 267 sq. See 
also the next note but one.  Lipsius 
(Fahrb. f. Prot. Theol. vi. p. 8g) treats 
these numbers as I have done. 

4 So it is read in KP, but Mommsen 


has Severi with F. 

5 The numbers for Eleutherus and 
Zephyrinus I have filled in after Lipsius 
(Chronologie p. 63, Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. 
vi. p. 89) from those Mss of the Lider 
Pontificalis which have been corrected 
throughout from the Liberian Catalogue ; 
see below, p. 282. Though the numbers 
for Anicetus were supplied from other 
authorities, the result would have been 
just the same, if I had taken these Mss 
of the Liber Pontificalis as my guide; 
and this is a proof of the justice of the 
principle. 

6 This consul’s name is not Veri, but 
Severi. It is rightly given in the Fasti. 

7 The lacuna is filled in mainly from 
FP. The general name ‘Caesar’ for a 
particular emperor or emperors is strange, 
but occurs in all the three authorities 
FKP. The true consulship of A.D. 186 
is ‘Commodi y Glabrionis ii,’ but it is 
given as here in FP, and K has a cor- 
ruption of the same. Here therefore the 
ii of Commodus is a corruption of vy, 
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ZEPHYVRINUS, ann. xix, m. vit, d.x. Luit temporibus Severi et Antonini, 

‘a cons. Saturnini et Galli [a.p. 198] usque Presente et Extricato 
[A.D. 217]. 

CALLISTUS', ann. v, m. li, d. x. Fuit temporibus Macrini et Eliogabali, 
a cons. Antonini et Adventi [A.p. 218] usque Antonino iii et 
Alexandro [a.p. 222]. 

URBANUS, ann. viii, mens. xi, d. xii. Fuit temporibus Alexandri, a 
cons. Maximi et Eliani [A.p. 223] usque Agricola et Clementino 
[A.D. 230]. 

PoNTIANUS, ann. v, m. li, d. vii. Fuit temporibus Alexandri, a cons. 
Pompeiani et Peligniani [A.p. 231]. Eo tempore Pontianus epi- 
scopus et Yppolitus presbyter exoles sunt deportati in Sardinia, in 
insula nociva, Severo et Quintiano’ cons. [A.D. 235]. In eadem 
insula discinctus est iii Kl. Octobr., et loco ejus ordinatus est 
Antheros xi KI. Dec. cons. ss. [A.p. 235]. 

ANTHEROS, m. uno, dies x. Dormit iii Non. Jan. Maximo’ et Africano 
cons. [A.D. 236]. 

FaBIUs, ann. xilii, m. i, d. x. Fuit temporibus Maximi et Cordiani et 
Filippi, a cons. Maximini* et Africani [A.p. 236] usque Decio ii et 
Grato [a.p. 250]. Passus xii Kl. Feb. Hic regiones divisit dia- 
conibus et multas fabricas per cimiteria fieri jussit. Post passionem 
ejus Moyses et Maximus presbyteri et Nicostratus diaconus com- 
prehensi sunt et in carcerem sunt missi. Eo tempore supervenit 
Novatus ex Africa et separavit de ecclesia Novatianum et quosdam 
confessores, postquam Moyses in carcere defunctus est, qui fuit ibi 
We xr cd: x1: 

CORNELIUS, ann. ii, m. ili, d. x, a consul. Decio iii et Decio ii® [a.p. 251] 
usque Gallo et Volusiano [a.D. 252]. Sub episcopatu ejus Novatus 
extra ecclesiam ordinavit Novatianum in urbe Roma et Nicostratum 
in Africa. Hoc facto confessores, qui se separaverunt a Cornelio, 


which is correctly given in the Fasti, 
where however the ii of Glabrio is omit- 
ted as here. At the end of the lacuna, 
FKP transpose the names, ‘ Antonini et 
Severi,’ but the order ‘Severi et Anto- 
nini’ which must have stood in our text 
is the correct one, as Caracalla is intended 
by Antoninus. 

1 So in B, but Mommsen has Calixtus 
with V. 
2 So B. Mommsen has ‘Quintino’ 
with V. 


3 Maximino should be written for 
Maximo here; and Maximini for ‘Maxi- 
mi’ two lines below. The consul of 
A.D. 236 was the emperor Maximinus 
himself. 

4 Maximini, as B; but Mommsen’s 
text has Maximiani with V. 

5 The consuls of A.D. 251 were Decius 
ili and Decius Caes.; those of A.D. 252, 
Gallus ii and Volusianus; those of A.pD. 
253, Volusianus ii and Maximus. They 
are all rightly given in the Fasti. 
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cum Maximo presbytero, qui cum Moyse fuit, ad ecclesiam sunt 
reversi. Post hoc Centumcelis expulsi. Ibi cum gloria dormi- 
cionem accepit. 

Lucius, ann. iii, m. viii, d.x. Fuit temporibus Galli et Volusiant, a 
cons.’ Galli et Volusiani [a.p. 252] usque Valeriano iii et Gallieno ii 
[A.D. 255]. Hic exul fuit, et postea nutu Dei incolumis ad eccle- 
siam reversus est. Dormit? iii Non. Mar. cons. ss. 

STEFFANUS, ann. iii, m. ii, d. xxi. Fuit temporibus Valeriani et 
Gallieni, a cons. Volusiani et Maximi [4.D. 253] usque Valeriano 
iii et Gallieno ii [A.p. 255]. 

Xysrus*, ann. ii, m. xi, d. vi Coepit a cons. Maximi et Glabrionis 
[a.p. 256] usque Tusco et Basso [A.D. 258] et passus est vili Id. 
Aug., ef presbyteri praefuerunt* a cons. Tusci et Bassi [a.D. 258] 
usque in diem xii KI. Aug. Aemiliano et Basso cons. [A.D. 259]. 

Dionistvs, ann. viii, m. ii, d. iii. Fuit temporibus Gallieni, ex die xi 
Kl. Aug. Aemiliano et Basso cons. [A.D. 259] usque in diem vii Kl. 
Jan. cons. Claudi et Paterni [4.D. 269]. 

FELIX, ann. v, m. xi, d. xxv. Fuit temporibus Claudi et Aureliani, a 
cons. Claudi et Paterni [a.p. 269] usque ad consulatum Aureliano 
ii et Capitolino [A.D. 274]. 

EuTyCHIANUS, ann. viil, m. xi, d. iii. Fuit temporibus Aureliani, a 
cons. Aureliano iii et Marcellino [a.p. 275] usque in diem vii’ Idus 
Dec. Caro ii et Carino cons. [a.p. 283]. 

Gaus, ann. xii, m. iiii, d. vii. Fuit temporibus Cari et Carini, ex die 
xvi Kal.’ Jan. cons. Carino ii® et Carino [A.D. 283] usque in x KI. 
Mai Diocletiano vi et Constantio ii [A.p. 296]. 

MARCELLINUS, ann. viii, m. iii, d. xxv. Fuit temporibus Diocletiani 
et Maximiani, ex die prid. Kl. Iulias a cons. Diocletiano vi et 
Constantio ii [A.D. 296] usque in cons. Diocletiano villi et 


1 These words Galli et Volusiani a 
cons. are wanting in our MSS and in 
FKP. They are absent also in the texts 
of Mommsen, Lipsius, and Duchesne. 
The insertion is needed for symmetry 
with the other entries, and the omission 
by scribes is easily explained by the 
repetition of the names. 

2 Dormit is supplied by Mommsen, 
being absent from the Mss. 

3 So VF, but B has Sixtus; see above, 
p- 253, note 7. 

4 F inserts here, ‘Fuit temporibus 


Valeriani et Decii,’ but it should be 
‘Valeriani et Gallieni.’ 
in Kk. 

5 These three words are inserted from 
F, where however they are displaced. 

6 So too Lipsius and Duchesne read 
vii with B; Mommsen has iiii with V. 
The Dejos. Episc. (see above, p. 249) has 
vi Idus. 

7 For xvi Kal., B has vii Kal., and F 
xv Kal. 

8 It should be Caro ii, as correctly 
given above. 


It is wanting 
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Quo tempore fuit persecutio et ces- 


.Savit episcopatus, ann. vii, m. vi, d. xxv. 


MARCELLUS, annum unum, m. vil’, d. xx. 


Fuit temporibus Maxenti, 


a cons. x et Maximiano® [a.D. 308] usque post consulatum x et 


septimum [A.D. 309]. 


EUSEBIUS, m. lil, d. xvi; a xiii Kl, Maias usque in diem xvi KI. Sept. 

MILTIADES, ann, iil, m. vi, d. vili*; ex die vi Nonas Julias a consulatu 
Maximiano* viii solo, quod fuit mense Sep. Volusiano et Rufino 
[A.D. 311], usque in iii Id. Januarias Volusiano® et Anniano coss. 


[A.D. 314]. 
SILVESTER, ann. Xxi, m. xi. 


Fuit temporibus Constantini, a consulatu 


Volusiani et Anniani [4.D. 314] ex die prid. Kl. Feb. usque in diem 
KL. Jan. Constancio et Albino coss. [a.D. 335]. 


Marcus, mens. vill, dies xx. 


Et hic fuit temporibus Constantini, 


Nepotiano et Facundo coss. [a.D. 336] ex die xv KI. Feb. usque 


in diem Non. Octob. coss. ss. 
IuLIUs, ann. xv, m. 1, d. xi. 


Fuit temporibus Constantini, a consulatu 


Feliciani et Titiani [a.D. 337] ex die viii Id. Feb. in diem pridie Idus 


Apr. Constancio v et Constancio Caes. [A.D. 352]. 


Hie multas 


fabricas fecit: basilicam in via Portese miliario iii; basilicam in via 
Flaminia mil. ii, quae appellatur Valentini; basilicam Iuliam, quae 
est regione vii juxta forum divi Trajani; basilicam trans Tiberim 
regione xilii juxta Calistum®; basilicam in via Aurelia mil. ii ad 


Callistum. 


1 So BP, and it explains the iiii of 
other catalogues; but Mommsen has vi 
with V. Duchesne reads vi tacitly, not 
mentioning a v. 1.; Lipsius rightly adopts 
vii, Chronol. pp. 136, 248, 264. 

2 In A.D. 308 the consuls were Maxi- 
mianus x, Galerius vii; but Galerius 
bore the name Maximianus also. In the 
Fasti the year is designated as here ‘ De- 
cies, et Maximiano vii.’ The following 
year also appears in the Fasti as ‘ Post 
consul. x et septimum’ in. accordance 
with the designation here. 

3 So V, but B has ix. 

4 Mommsen has ‘ Maximiniano,’ ob- 
viously a printer’s error. In the con- 
sular Fasti attached to this Chronography 
(Mommsen p. 623) this year is designated 
‘Maximiano solo.’ In the list of City 
Prefects (2. p. 628) it is marked by the 
note ‘Consules quos jusserint DD.NN. 


CILEM. 


AvGc. Ex mense Septembris factum est 
Rufino et Eusebio.’ Mommsen in his 
note here says it should be ‘ Volusiano 
Rufino et Eusebio’; see also De Rossi 
Rom. Sott. 1. p. vii. The name of the 
City Prefect given for the preceding year 
is ‘Rufius Volusianus.’ See also Tille- 
mont Empereurs IV. p. 630 sq, on the 
various discrepancies in the authorities 
for this year’s consulate. The Maximi- 
anus here meant is Galerius. He issued 
the edict putting an end to the persecu- 
tion on April 30, and died a few days 
afterwards. See Clinton Fast. Rom. I. 
p- 358, II. p. 82. 

5 This should be Volusiano ii, but the 
ii is omitted in the Fasti also. 
three lines below. 

6 V has ‘Calixtum’ here, and ‘Callis- 
tinu’ just below. The readings in the 
text are those of B. 


So again 
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LIBERIUS, 
in diem 
coss. [A.D. 352]. 


Fuit temporibus Constanti, ex die xi Cal. Tun. 
a consulatu Constantio v et Constantio Caes. 


Of the other treatises in this collection the only one which claims 
our special attention is the Chronicle of the World, as being closely con- 
nected with this Papal Catalogue with which alone we are directly con- 
cerned. This connexion is traced with great sagacity by Mommsen 
p. 585 sq; see also Duchesne Lid. Pont. 1. p. ix sq. 

It has been mentioned already that this Chronicle of the World, as 
it stands in our collection, is brought down to the year 334. After the 
table of contents and the preface follows the heading 


Incipit chronica Horosii 
Liber generationis mundi 


Plainly the ascription to Orosius is wrong, for he did not flourish till a 
century later. His name was doubtless prefixed to this anonymous 
work, as that of a well known chronographer. 

But this same Chronicle is extant elsewhere in a different recension, 
under the title ‘Liber Generationis.’ In this latter form and under 
this title, it is prefixed to the work of the so called Fredegar (a.p. 641), 
and is likewise found separate in two Mss in the Middlehill collection, 
no 1895 of the 8th or gth cent., and no 12266 of the roth. The former 
has been long known; the latter was brought to light a short time ago 
by Mommsen (/ermes xx1. p. 142 Sq). Though this second ms bears 
evidence that it is derived from an earlier MS written A.D. 359, and 
though it contains other matter of the highest interest, which Mommsen 
has recently made the subject of a valuable paper on Latin Stichometry 
(1. c.), yet for our particular subject it is of inferior value to the other, 
and contributes nothing new. 

When we compare the two forms dciesche it becomes evident at 
once that they are two independent Latin translations of a Greek 
original. A comparison of an extract from the table of contents will 
best show this ; 


(A) Liber Generationis 


Declaratio gentium quae ex qul- 
bus factae sunt ; 

Et quas singuli terras et civitates 
sortiti sunt ; 

Quantae insulae clarae ; 

Qui ex quibus gentibus transmi- 
graverunt. 


(B) Chronographer of 354 


Manifestationes gentium, que gen- 
tes ex quibus nate sunt ; 

Et quas singuli eorum provincias 
et civitates habitaverunt ; 

Quot insule manifeste ; 

Qui ex quibus gentibus advene 
facti sunt. 
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Again A has ‘bellorum commissiones,’ where B has ‘civitatum 
coriventiones,’ a various reading woA¢uwv ovotaces for ToAewy ovotacets 
(see Mommsen p. 593). 

The recension A however is not brought down to the year 334, but 
terminates with the 13th year of Alexander Severus, which is mentioned 
more than once, e.g. ‘a passione usque ad hunc annum, qui est xili 
imperii Alexandri annus,’ and accordingly the catalogue of the 
emperors ends with ‘Alexander annis xiii, diebus ix.’ It seems there- 
fore to have been compiled in the year of Alexander’s death a.p. 234, 
so that it is just a century older than the recension incorporated by our 
chronographer. At all events it must date from some time during the 
reign of his successor Maximinus. All these references to the 13th year 
of Alexander are omitted in B. 

Who then is the author of this Chronicle in its earlier form as 
represented by A? The so called Fredegar (Canisius Lect. Antzg. u. 
p. 218, ed. Basnage, 1725) names as the. sources of his work, 
‘Beati Hieronymi, Idatii, et cujusdam sapientis seu Isidori, imoque 
et Gregorii chronicas.’ As the znd, 3rd, and 4th books are taken 
from Jerome, Idatius, and Gregory, it follows that this ‘ quidam sapiens 
seu Isidorus’ is given as his authority for the first. The form of 
expression moreover shows that he was not acquainted with the 
name of the author of this Chronicle, but conjectured that it might 
be Isidore. He was evidently catching at the first straw which 
came in his way, Isidore being a well known chronographer. The 
ascription to Isidore however would involve a greater anachronism 
even than the ascription to Orosius. Ducange (Chron. Pasch. 1. p. 23 sq, 
ed. Bonn.) first suggested the true author, Hippolytus of Portus. In 
the catalogue of this father’s works, inscribed on his chair, is one 
entitled xponikwn. In another of his works, the Paschal Tables, which 
are given in full there, the Easter Days are noted from a.p. 222—237. 
Thus the time of the compilation of this Chronicle of the World would 
fit in exactly with its Hippolytean authorship. Moreover the state- 
ments in this Liber Generationis harmonize with the very scanty notices 
elsewhere referring to the chronology of Hippolytus’. There can 
hardly be any doubt therefore that it is a translation of the yponika of 
Hippolytus. Basnage indeed (Canisius Lect. Ant. 11. p. 148) ascribed it 
to Africanus; but Africanus wrote some years too early, under Elagabalus 
(ASD. 221). 


1 See on this subject (in addition tothe lI. p. 92, Krusch Neues Archiv vu. 
remarks of Mommsen) Salmon 1, c. p. _ p. 456sq (1882), Gelzer Sex. Julius Afri- 
93 sq, Dict. of Christ. Biogr. 1. p. 506.sq,  canus ii. p. 1 sq (1885). 
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There is good reason however for believing that Hippolytus ap- 
pended to his Chronica a list of the Roman bishops. At the close of 
the table of contents in recension A we have 


Nomina episcoporum* Romae et quis quot annis praefuit. 


No catalogue of the Roman bishops however follows, either in 
Fredegar or in the Middlehill ms. In Fredegar it was doubtless omitted 
because he gives elsewhere a more complete list carried down to pope 
Theodore (a.p. 642—649) ; and the Middlehill ms is imperfect at the 
end, so that it is impossible to say whether the catalogue appeared 
there originally or not. On the other hand in recension B (the form of 
this chronicle given by the Chronographer of 354) neither the table of 
contents nor the body of the work bears any traces of this catalogue. 
What account can be given of the omission? For an answer to this 
question we must turn to the- catalogue of Roman bishops given in 
another place by this chronographer. 

This catalogue, which is printed above (p. 253 sq), comprises the 
series of the Roman bishops from S. Peter to Liberius. The length of 
office is given in each case in years, months, and days. The beginnings 
and ends of the several episcopates are indicated by the consulships of 
the several years. The names of the emperors who reigned during their 
several tenures of office are given. Occasional notes also are added, 
recording events of importance in the history of the Roman Church. 

This description applies to the whole series. But the catalogue is 
not homogeneous throughout. There is a marked break at Pontianus 
(A.D. 231—235). During the earlier period up to this point the con- 
sulships are reckoned as if the several episcopates began and ended 
with the beginning and ending of a year. In other words the con- 
sulate for the accession of any one bishop is the consulate for the year 
next following the consulate for the death of his immediate predecessor. 
Thus the reckoning of the consulates is inconsistent with the cor- 
responding durations of office, where not whole years only, but the 
additional months and days are given. In the latter part of the list 
from the death of Pontianus onward the consulships are given on a 
more rational principle. ‘The explanation of this fact seems to be that 
the editor who added the consulships found no dates in this earlier 
part—from S. Peter to Pontianus—to guide him, whereas for the later 
popes—from Pontianus onward—there were already in the document, 


1 On the reading see Duchesne Zzé. in the recently discovered Middlehill Ms 
Pont. 1. p. iii, Mommsen Hermes XXI. p. (no 12266), and this thesis is wanting. 
144. The table of contents is abridged 
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if not occasional consulships, at least dates which served to determine 
the consulships, ready to hand. At all events it suggests that the 
earlier parts had a separate origin from the later. Moreover there is in 
the earlier part an exceptional absence of those notices of remarkable 
events which after Pontianus are given with frequency. From Peter to 
Pontianus two such incidents only are recorded—the day of S. Peter’s 
crucifixion, and the authorship of the Shepherd of Hermas. 

This point however at which we find a break in our catalogue is just 
the date when Hippolytus wrote his Chronicle ; and to this, as we have 
seen, he appears to have attached a list of the Roman bishops. We 
are thus led to the conclusion that we have here the list of Hippolytus 
himself, detached from its former connexion, altered in some respects, 
and completed (as the Chronicle itself is completed) to bring it down 
to date. We are confirmed in this opinion by finding that the first 
notice in the supplementary portion, added to this presumably Hip- 
polytean list, contains a notice of Hippolytus himself; ‘Eo tempore 
Pontianus episcopus et Yppolitus presbyter exoles sunt deportati in 
Sardinia, in insula nociva, Severo et Quintiano cons.’ [a.p. 235]. It 
would naturally occur to the continuator to add this memorandum re- 
specting the author of the list which he took as his basis. 

The original list of Hippolytus however did not contain all the 
matter which appears in the later recension. The heading of Hippolytus’ 
list was, as we have seen (p. 260), ‘Nomina episcoporum Romae et 
quis quotannis praefuit.’ The heading in our chronographer is ‘ Per 
successionem dispositum, quis episcopus, quot annis prefuit, vel guo 
imperante. ‘The addition of the words which I have italicized indicates 
that the synchronisms of the emperors were an addition of a later 
editor. This view is borne out, as we shall see (p. 265 sq), by the chro- 
nological confusion which they involve, and which would have been 
hardly possible, if they had formed part of the original document. 
Again the consulships, as we have seen, form another of these later 
additions. Lastly; the months and days were most probably a third 
such addition. The words of the heading ‘quot annis’ suggest that 
only the years were given by Hippolytus himself. Moreover the fact 
already mentioned, that the consulships take no account of the months 
and days, seems to show that these were added after the addition of 
the consulships either by the same person or by some later editor. 
The authorship of the notes may be doubtful, but there is much to be 
said for the opinion that these were from the pen of Hippolytus him- 
self. The notice respecting the Shepherd of Hermas seems intended 
to discredit the pretensions of that work to a place in the Canon and 
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therefore would probably be written at a time when such pretensions 
were still more or less seriously entertained’. With the possible ex- 
ception of these notes the Catalogue of Hippolytus seems to have con- 
tained nothing but a list of the bishops in succession with the durations 
of their respective episcopates given in years only, 

But there is a difficulty attending the ascription of this list to Hippo- 
lytus. The author of the PAz/osophumena, who is now generally allowed 
to have been Hippolytus, speaks of Callistus in language which seems 
inconsistent with his recognition in this list as a genuine pope. Even 
Zephyrinus, the predecessor of Callistus, is described in terms which do 
not harmonize with the respect due to so high an office. Accordingly 
Dollinger, who maintains that Hippolytus was the first antipope, feels 
himself constrained to reject the Hippolytean authorship of this papal 
list”. Hort also (Academy, Sept. 15, 1871, p. 436), partly I suppose for 
this same reason, would ascribe the original list from S. Peter to Pon- 
tianus, not to Hippolytus himself, but to some contemporary writer. If 
however there be any force in this objection it may easily be met by 
supposing that this part of the catalogue was altered subsequently, so as 
to conform to the recognized opinion of the Roman Church respecting 
its episcopal succession, by one of the later editors, say the next con- 
tinuator, who carried the list down to Lucius (4.D. 255) and who seems 
to have been the author of the note respecting the fate of ‘ Hippolytus 
the presbyter.’ If indeed Hippolytus, the author of the PAz/losophumena, 
was in any sense an antipope, as there are some grounds for surmising, 
the designation ‘presbyter’ applied to him by the continuator of his 
work, as contrasted with ‘episcopus’ applied to Pontianus, may be 
regarded as an indirect protest against these assumptions. It would 
not surprise us to find that the earliest antipope was coeval with the 
earliest Western papal catalogue. A dispute respecting the succes- 
sion would naturally stimulate enquiry and lead to the formation of 
rival lists. We have at least one clear example of this phenomenon in 
the later history of the papacy. At the close of the fifth century the 
Roman Church was distracted by a contest between Symmachus and 


1 The motive would be the same as 
with the author of the W/uratorian Canon, 
who has a precisely similar note (p. 58, 
ed. Tregelles). Salmon indeed (p. 122 
sq) is disposed to identify this anony- 
mous author with Hippolytus. 

2 Hippolytus u. Kallistus p. 67 sq. 
He argues that Hippolytus cannot have 
been guilty of two such great blunders as 


(1) to make two persons out of Cletus or 
Anacletus, and (2) to transpose the names 
of Pius and Anicetus. I agree with him 
so far as to regard these errors as almost 
inconceivable in one occupying the posi- 
tion of Hippolytus; but I have endea- 
voured to show lower down that they are 
both the work of some later editor. 
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Laurentius for the papacy. Symmachus finally prevailed by the inter- 
position of Theodoric. The first known edition of the Liber Pontificalis 
was the offspring of this age. It takes the side of the recognized pope 
Symmachus. But there is also extant the concluding fragment of 
another similar document, dating from this same epoch, which as dis- 
tinctly ranges itself with his antagonist Laurentius in this dispute. 
Unfortunately it is only a fragment, and we are not able to say 
whether they were two entirely different documents, or whether they 
were substantially the same document with two different endings— 
the divergence beginning with the outbreak of the feud. If this latter 
hypothesis be true, we have a parallel to the suggested double form of 
the Hippolytean catalogue’. 

But the break already discussed is not the only indication of different 
authorships in this list. For the papacies from Pontianus [a.p. 231— 
235] to Lucius [a.p. 253] the notices of contemporary events affecting 
the Roman Church are incomparably fuller than for the preceding or 
the succeeding times. Moreover the dates for this period are strictly 
correct, due allowance being made for errors of transcription. Thus 
the first continuator of the Hippolytean list seems to have written under 
the successor of Lucius and to have described the events of the twenty 
intervening years from personal knowledge, possibly having access also 
to official documents. This second break was first pointed out, I be- 
lieve, by Lipsius (Chronologie p. 42 sq; comp. Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 
vi. p. 82 sq); and it has been accepted by Hort (Academy 1. c. p. 435), 
Duchesne (Zzb. Pont. 1. p. ix), and others. 

But again ; there are indications of a third break towards the end of 
the catalogue. After an entire absence of historical notes from Lucius 
onwards, an elaborate notice—the most elaborate in the whole docu- 
ment—is appended to the name of Julius [a.D, 337—352] the im- 
mediate predecessor of Liberius, containing an enumeration of the 
churches built by him. It is an obvious and reasonable inference that 
this notice was the work of a contemporary, and presumably therefore 
of the Liberian editor himself, whether Filocalus or another. The 
immediate predecessor of Julius is Marcus who was bishop less than a 
year and of whom probably there would be nothing to record. Thus 
we are carried back to Silvester, the predecessor of Marcus, who died 
on Dec. 31, 335. But we have seen above (p. 249 sq) that the Deposttio 


1 There is another difficulty in sup- 21), Hippolytus placed the Crucifixion 
posing this Catalogue in its present form A.D. 28, whereas our author dates it (see 
to be the product of Hippolytus. If p.253) A.D. 29. See however Salmon p. 
Gelzer be right (Africanus ii. pp. 19, 96, and Dict. of Christ. Biogr. 1. p. 507. 
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Episcoporum was originally carried down to this same pope’s death, and 
that the subsequent names were added afterwards. We have seen 
likewise that three other documents (9) (10) (11), incorporated (as 
would appear) by the Liberian editor, belong to this same date, having 
been compiled in a.p. 334 or a year or two later. The Defositio there- 
fore would appear to have belonged to this same group, which was 
synchronous with the second editor of the Hippolytean Chronicle, who 
brought it down to the death of Silvester. 

It follows from this investigation that in order to arrive at the 
Hippolytean nucleus in the first portion of the Catalogue—from 
S. Peter to Pontianus—we shall have to eliminate any matter added by 
three successive editors or continuators; (1) The continuator who 
added the portion from Pontianus to Lucius (supposing that this part 
was added on to the original document in the age of Lucius and did 
not—as is quite possible—remain a separate document till the time of 
the next editor); (2) The continuator who carried the record on from 
Lucius to Silvester or (if we take the alternative hypothesis in the last 
sentence) who carried it on from Pontianus to Silvester, incorporating a 
separate document for the period from Pontianus to Lucius; (3) The 
final editor who added the last three names, thus carrying it on from 
A.D. 334 to A.D. 354. For this purpose it will be convenient to treat 
the matter under four several heads. 


(r) In separating the earlier part of the list—from S. Peter to 
Pontianus—into its component elements, our attention is first directed 
to the consulshifs. The dates obtained from these consular names are 
exhibited in the table on the next page. 

It appears from this table that the consulships are a later addition, 
and the modus operandi of the editor to whom they are due betrays 
itself. He takes only complete years, disregarding the months and 
days, either because they were not in the list before him or because, 
being there, they seemed unworthy of notice. He also treats the 
episcopates as all beginning on Jan. 1 and ending on Dec. 31. Moreover 
having a fixed date (a.p. 29) for the Crucifixion at the top of the list, 
and a fixed date (A.p. 235) for the death of Pontianus at the bottom, 
he works downwards from Peter to Anicetus, arriving at A.D. 153 for 
Anicetus’ death, and works upward from Pontianus to Pius, arriving at 
A.D. 146 for Pius’ accession. But, inasmuch as he makes Pius the suc- 
cessor of Anicetus, this last date ought according to his reckoning to be 
A.D. 154. ‘Thus he overlaps himself by eight years. The names of the 
consuls (making allowance for errors of transcription) are the same as 
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in the Consular Fasté included by the Chronographer of 354 in his 
work (see above, pp. 247, 249), and apparently were taken from this 
document. This will have been evident from the coincidences which 
are given in my notes (p. 253 sq). 














BISHOPS DURATION CONSULATES: 
| 
ann. mens. dies A.D. 
Petrus Rave JD: 1X 30—55 
Linus Mls MMi Xa 56—67 
Clemens iy key SLL 68—76 
‘Cletus We rll tah a 47—83 
Anacletus ML. XY /Til 84—95 
Aristus Sais, CVilay yd g6—108 
Alexander Wild.) a: i I0g—1I16 
Xystus 5 Saimin 5.3 117—126 
Telesphorus so ae aL 127—137 
| Hyginus Sat (itieY Vv [138—149]| 
[ Anicetus ] [ | I50—I153 
Pius De saya TL aap. oa 146—161 
Soter ie [162—170] 
[ Eleutherus | i | I71—185 
Victor Bie 1 Yas Xe [186—197} 
[Zephyrinus] [ ] 198—217 
Callistus Wag) aloe erro 218—222 
Urbanus Wills Xi”, xaT 223—230 
Pontianus Vas The ev 231 —235 














Nevertheless these consular dates have a value, as enabling us to 
correct the numbers of the years, where they have been corrupted by 
transcription, and to restore the original text of the Chronographer of 
354. Thus for S. Peter these consular dates give xxvi instead of xxv, 
for Cletus vil instead of vi, for Pius xvi instead of xx, for Victor xii 
instead of ix. The corruption in this last case is not easily explic- 
able; yet the consular dates are clear, and moreover the result derives 
some support from the Eusebian lists. In other cases, where the text 
is mutilated, they enable us to replace the missing numbers, e.g. iv 
for Anicetus, xv for Eleutherus, xx for Zephyrinus. 


(2) The zmperial synchronisms for the most part accord with the 
consulates. During the time of the Antonines however, at which 
point the confusion in the chronology reaches its climax, they do not 
agree, while they are inconsistent among themselves, as the following 
table will show ; 
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BISHOPS CONSULATES IMPERIAL SYNCHRONISMS 

Xystus A.D. 117—126 || Hadrianus A. D. 118—138 

{ Antoninus 138—161 

Telesphorus 127137 || | Marcus 161—180 
. Verus 161—16 

je yemus 13a ae es I aieae 
. Verus 161—16 

so TEEN ao IE ae 161—1 80 

Pius 146—161 Antoninus Pius 138—161 

Soter 162—170 Verus 161—169 

Antoninus 161—180 

Eleutherus I7I—185 ea aed A eS 











It is unnecessary for my purpose to attempt to explain the blunders 
and inconsistencies in these synchronisms. Clearly they cannot have 
been the work of Hippolytus. 


(3) Ihave already stated (p. 261) that the weeks and days can have 
formed no part of the original document. But whence they came, and 
what is their value, is a matter for consideration. Besides this Liberian 
Catalogue, they appear likewise in two other authorities. 

(i) A series of papal catalogues dating from the age of Felix 1 
(+ A.D. 492) and Hormisdas (f A.D. 523) onward, all founded on a 
common original, which presumably belonged to the age of Leo the 
Great (A.D. 440—461). An account will be given of these lower down. 

(ii) The Felician Book, which is the oldest form of the Lzber 
Pontificalis, dating about A.D. 530, and of which likewise I shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. The two main authorities employed in 
this Felician Book, so far as regards the dates and numbers, are ; 
(a2) The Liberian Catalogue itself, and (8) The Papal Catalogue which 
has just been mentioned, and which for convenience I shall call the 
Leonine. 

For the earliest bishops the Leonine list has the order of Eusebius— 
Petrus, Linus, Cletus (or Anacletus), Clemens, Euarestus—without 
the duplication of Cletus and Anacletus. On the other hand in the 
Felician Book the series runs; Petrus, Linus, Cletus, Clemens, Ana- 
cletus, Euarestus, thus duplicating Cletus and Anacletus with the 
Liberian Catalogue, yet not agreeing with this authority in placing 
Clemens immediately after Linus but retaining him in his proper 
traditional place as the fourth in order or ‘the third after Peter’, so 
that he stands between Cletus and Anacletus. 
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The following table then will exhibit the relations between the lists. 
In‘the Liberian Catalogue, for Anicetus, Eleutherus, and Zephyrinus, 
where there are lacunz in the extant mss, I have supplied the missing 
numbers from certain mss of the Lider Pontificalis, which show that 
their figures have been revised throughout by those of the Liberian 
Catalogue’. The numbers of years, months, and days, in the Felician 
Book are obviously taken from the Leonine Catalogue, though they 
do not always exactly coincide, the stream of transmission having been 
corrupted in both cases by clerical errors of the usual type. Having 
regard to the manifest connexion’ between the Liberian numbers on 
the one hand and the Leonine and Felician on the other, I have felt 
justified, where there are variations, in adopting the reading which 
brings the Liberian figures into closer accord with the other authorities, 
and conversely. The variations however are few and unimportant. 























LIBERIAN | LEONINE AND FELICIAN 
NAMES Ann. Mens. Dies Ann. Mens. Dies NAMES 
1. Petrus XXV. i. Viili XXV. il. ili 1. Petrus 
2. Linus MMseeeiite® PR NE): XI lil. xii 2. Linus 
3. Clemens, Ville) —-XIs xii xii. i, xl 3. Cletus 
4. Cletus vi. ii. x Viiii. li. x 4. Clemens 
xii. Xs iii Anacletus 
5. Anacletus xii. X. iii Viiii. Xe ii 5. Euarestus 
6. (Eu)arestus xili. vii. ii Xe vii. ii 6. Alexander 
7. Alexander Wills, | | di: i xe li. i 7. Xystus 
8. Xystus x il. xxi She Lite) XRD 8. Telesphorus 
9. Telesphorus te iii. | |e ada Tide) LL g- Hyginus 
to. Hyginus x) Hii. vi xi. lili. iii | 10. Anicetus 
rr. [Anicetus iii, Wii, iii] || xviili, iii. iii | rz. Pius 
12. Pius wee aE Sed I aioe vi. xxi | 12. Soter 
13. Soter Vilii. ii, ii |}. )o5we iii. ii | 13. Eleutherus 
14. [Eleutherus Xv. vi. Vil 
15. Victor Villi. ii, x Xs il. x 14. Victor 
16. [Zephyrinus |xviiii, vii. x] | XVili(viii). vii. x 15. Zephyrinus 
17- Callistus Vv. li. ae v. HM x 16. Callistus 
18. Urbanus Ville Xs xii || viili(iiii). x. xii | 17. Urbanus 


In comparing the two tables it will be remembered that for the 
present we are concerned only with the months and days. The rela- 
tion of the years depends on a wholly different principle, which will be 
investigated hereafter. As regards the months and days, it will be 
seen that there is a wide divergence in the case of S. Peter. A 


1 See above, p. 254, note 5,and below, p. 282. 
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possible explanation of this is given by Duchesne (Z2b. Pont. 1. p. xx). 
‘ Both lists take the traditional day of his martyrdom (June 29) as the 
close of his episcopate ; but it is calculated in the one as commencing 
from the Crucifixion, in the other from the Day of Pentecost. We 
thus get 


From March 25 (Crucifixion) to June 29; m. iii. d. iiti, 
», May 15 (Pentecost) A oe m, i. d. xiii; 


numbers which closely resemble the figures in the two tables respec- 
tively, and from which they would be derived by easy corruptions. 
From this point onward, taking the Leonine list which omits Anacletus 
(whose name accordingly I have not numbered), we see at a glance 
that for twelve episcopates—from Linus to Soter in the Liberian list 
—the same numbers for the months and days (making allowance for 
corruptions) are assigned to the bishops who occupy the same position 
in the series, whether they are different persons or not. The only case 
about which there can be any doubt is the third name in the list 
(Clemens in the Liberian, Cletus in the Leonine), but even here the 
discrepancy may easily be explained by the dropping of letters (xi 
into i, or ta’ into a). From this point onward we have obviously 
an identical list, though occasionally in the present texts a v has been 
split up in ii (e.g. vi and ili for the days of the roth bishop) or con- 
versely (e.g. iiii and vi for the months of the 12th bishop), or a unit 
has been dropped; but even such divergences are rarer than might 
have been expected. This mechanical transference of the figures from 
the one list to the other, irrespective of the persons, has had a curious 
result. Inasmuch as there is one name more, Anacletus, in the 
Liberian list than in the Leonine, from this point onward for nine 
episcopates the figures of any one bishop in the Liberian list are those 
of the next bishop in the Leonine. ‘The displacement continues as far 
as Soter and Eleutherus. With Victor the irregularity is set straight, 
and from this point onward the same bishop has the same numbers 
in both lists. It should be added that when the Felician editor, taking 
as his basis the Leonine list, inserted the name Anacletus from the 
Liberian Catalogue, he naturally assigned to him the numbers which 
were affixed to his name in that catalogue, so that in the Felician series 
the same numbers occur twice in succession—first for Anacletus and 
then for Euarestus— 


mens. x. dies iii (ii). 
But which was the original position of these figures for the months 
and days—the Liberian or the Leonine? There is nothing in the lists 
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which decides this question. Nor do the numbers themselves indicate 
what was their earliest position. They seem to have been an arbitrary 
invention, based on no historical or traditional data. They do not bear 
any relation to the days on which the several bishops were com- 
memorated in later ages. The reasons for attributing the priority to 
the one assignment rather than to the other must be sought elsewhere. 
Nor are such reasons wanting. On the following grounds I venture to 
think that these numbers were due to the Liberian Catalogue in the 
first instance, and that consequently they occupy their original position 
in this list. 

(1) The Liberian Catalogue is a century and a half or two cen- 
turies older than the Felician and Hormisdan lists, in which the other 
attribution first appears. ‘There are indeed grounds for believing that 
these Felician and Hormisdan lists had a progenitor in the age of 
Leo 1, but even this is a century later than the Liberian Catalogue. 
On the other hand we find no trace whatever of these months and 
days before the Liberian Catalogue. Even Jerome who wrote about 
a quarter of a century later betrays no knowledge of them. 

(2) The history of the Liberian list explains how their origination 
may have been suggested to the compiler. In the later continuation to 
the list from Pontianus onward, the months and days, as well as the 
years, were given; and the Liberian chronicler would thus be tempted 
to supply them for the earlier names, from Peter to Urbanus, so that 
his list might be symmetrical throughout. 

(3) The present text of the Liberian Catalogue explains the pro- 
cedure of the Leonine editor, on the supposition that this latter was 
the plagiarist, but not conversely. The name of Eleutherus is omitted. 
Now, if we suppose this same lacuna to have existed in the copy which 
fell into the hands of the Leonine editor, everything becomes plain. 
There would then be 13 names with numbers for months and days in 
the Liberian list, and 13 names without such numbers in the Leonine— 
before Victor, who would be the 14th in both lists. What more simple 
course then than that the Leonine editor should take the 13 numbers of 
the other list and apply them in regular order to the 13 names in his 
own? In this way the numbers in both lists would first coincide in 
Victor, as we find to be actually the case. 

It will thus be seen that, except so far as they throw any light on 
the genealogy of the different papal lists, these numbers for the months 
and days from S. Peter to Urbanus are valueless, and may be neg- 
lected. From Pontianus onward the case is different. Here we are 
face to face with contemporary history; and for this reason the sepa- 
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ration between the years on the one hand and the months and days 
on the other will no longer hold. The consideration of this period 
therefore must be deferred, till the years likewise can be taken into 
account. 


(4) The xames, and the years assigned to the names, still remain 
to be considered. ‘They cannot be investigated apart, as each assists 
in explaining the other. 

Confining ourselves however for the moment to the names, we find 
that the peculiarities in this Liberian or Hippolytean catalogue, by which 
it is distinguished from other early lists, are three ; 

(i) Clement is placed immediately after Linus, thus holding the 
second place in the list (not reckoning the Apostles), whereas in the 
other early catalogues he stands third, Cletus or Anacletus or Anen- 
cletus being interposed. 

(ii) For the one bishop, Cletus or Anacletus (Anencletus), we have 
two separate names Cletus and Anacletus, treated as two distinct 
persons, each with his separate term of office in years, months, and 
days. 

(iii) Whereas in the other lists Pius precedes Anicetus, the two are 
here transposed so that Anicetus is made the earlier. 

On this last point the Liberian Catalogue is demonstrably wrong. 
Hegesippus and Irenzeus were contemporaries of Anicetus. The former 
visited Rome during his tenure of the episcopate; the latter resided 
there, if not at this same time, yet only a few years later. Both these 
writers are explicit on the subject. Hegesippus tells us distinctly that 
Anicetus was succeeded by Soter and Soter by Eleutherus (Euseb. 4. 
E. iv. 22). Irenzus in three different passages testifies to this same 
sequence—in two places in his extant work Ox Heresies (ill. 3. 3, 
iii. 4. 3) of which this portion at all events was written under Eleu- 
therus, and in a third passage in his Letter on the Paschal contro- 
versy of which Eusebius preserves a fragment (7. £. v. 24) and which 
was addressed to Pope Victor from ten to twenty years later. But it 
is difficult to suppose that Hippolytus can have been guilty of so great 
an error respecting events which occurred almost within the range of 
his own life-time, and on a subject about which he took special 
pains to inform himself. Nor indeed do modern critics, as a rule, 
father this error upon him. 

Again; the second divergence from the normal type—the separa- 
tion of Cletus and Anencletus (or Anacletus, as it is written in the 
Liberian Catalogue and generally in Latin writers) into two distinct 
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persons—cannot with any degree of probability be charged to Hippo- 
lytus. An anonymous writer quoted by Eusebius (47 Z. v. 28), the 
author of the Zztt/e Labyrinth, who was a Roman presbyter in the time 
of Zephyrinus, speaks of Victor as the 13th Roman bishop after Peter 
But, if the two names, 
Cletus and Anencletus, be taken to designate two different persons, 
Victor would be not the 13th, but the 14th after Peter. This writer 
was certainly contemporary with Hippolytus and thus expresses the 
mind of the Roman Church in his age. But we may go farther than 
this. Very cogent reasons exist for identifying this anonymous author 
with Hippolytus himself. With this fact before us, it is difficult to 
suppose that Hippolytus could have adopted the duplication which 
appears in this Liberian Catalogue; and indeed Lipsius rightly, as I 
believe, postpones this divergence from the common tradition to the 
latest stage in the growth of this document’. 

But, if this be so, what sufficient ground is there for charging 
Hippolytus with the remaining discrepancy, the transposition of the 
names Cletus and Clemens, so as to place Clement the earlier? This 
transposition would easily be made, as the names begin with the same 
letters, KAjros, KAnwys. The following hypothesis will, I think, ex- 
plain all the facts, while it is not improbable in itself. 

The original list of Hippolytus contained only the names of the 
bishops and their durations of office. The names were the same, and 
in the same order, as in Eusebius. ‘The durations of office also were the 
same, allowance being made for slight discrepancies owing to transcrip- 
tion or other causes. Thus, from Linus to Eleutherus inclusive, there 
would be twelve names with the corresponding term-numbers. Now it 
was pointed out by Hort (Academy, Sept. 15, 1871, p. 436), with the 
concurrence of Lipsius (Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. vi. p. 86, 1880), that 
from Euarestus to Pius the term-numerals in the Liberian Catalogue 
are one behind those of the Eusebian lists, so that there has been a 


, > \ / a © , ey 
(tTpurxadéxaros azo Ilerpov ev Pwouy ériakoTos). 


displacement. 


1 Fahrb. f. Prot. Theol. vi. pp. 96, 
100, 104, 107 Sq, I12 sq, 116 (comp. 
Chronologie pp. 61, 66). His explana- 
tion of this doubling of Cletus (Anacletus) 
Iam unable to accept. It will be con- 
sidered hereafter. On the other hand 
Hort (Academy |. c.) regards this as 
one of the earliest stages in the corrup- 
tion of the list (see Lipsius Fahrb. /. 


This will appear from the following table ; 


Prot. Theol. vi. p- 97); and Salmon 
(p- 114 sq) attributes it to Hippolytus 
himself. So too Erbes (Fahrb. f. Prot. 
Theol. 1V. p. 732 Sq) supposes the inser- 
tion of Anacletus to have preceded and 
to have occasioned the omission of Ani- 
cetus. He is controverted by Lipsius 


(zd. p. 98 sq). 
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LIBERIAN EUSEBIAN | 
NAMES Duration Duration NAMES 
H. E Arm. | Hieron. Sy7. 

Petrus xxvi [xxv] XX XXV Petrus 
Linus xii xii xilii xi xii Linus 
Clemens Vilii xii Vill xil Anencletus 
Cletus vii [vi] villi Viiii viili villi Clemens 
Anacletus xil 
Euarestus xili Vili vili villi Vili Euarestus 
Alexander vili x x: x x Alexander . 
Sixtus x x xl x ll Xystus 
Telesphorus xi xi xi xi XX Telesphorus | 
Hyginus xil lili lili lili lil Hyginus | 
Anicetus iif ] XV xv Xv xv Pius | 
Pius xvi [xx] xi xl xi xi Anicetus 
Soter Vili Vill Vill viii Vill Soter 
Eleutherus xv[ J xili Xv XV xv Eleutherus 

















In the Liberian list the numbers are here given as corrected by the 
consulates. The accompanying numbers in brackets are those which 
stand in the present text, when there is any difference, and are pre- 
sumably errors of transcription. It will be remembered that in the 
cases of Anicetus and Eleutherus, where the empty brackets [ ] are 
added, the term-numerals are missing and the duration of office is learnt 
from the accompanying consulates alone. 

This comparison of the two catalogues, the Eusebian and the 
Liberian, suggests a solution. The zpwrapxos ary, the initial mischief, 
in this tragedy of blunders, was the omission of the line containing the 
name and number of Anicetus in a parent document of the Liberian 
Catalogue. The number (xi) was thus finally lost to this list ; but the 
name, being missed, was replaced in the margin, opposite to Pius. In 
the next transcription it was inserted in the text, but erroneously before 
Pius. 

At the same, or on a subsequent transcription, the name Clemens, 
with its accompanying number, was accidentally omitted after Cletus, 
owing to the identity of the initial letters, just as it is omitted in the 
papal list in Ancient Syriac Documents p. 71 (ed. Cureton), doubtless 
from the same cause. The names from Petrus to Soter were thus 
reduced to twelve; and the term-numbers likewise were twelve. Ac- 
cordingly the twelve numbers were attached mechanically to the twelve 
names. Or the omission of Clemens may have been due to another 
cause. Just as we saw (p. 264 sq) that the editor who added the con- 
sulates began at the top and bottom of the list of names, so here, 
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having a list of twelve numbers, he may have filled in the corresponding 
names similarly. The consequence would be the extrusion of one of 
the names, inasmuch as the names were one in excess of the term- 
numbers. On either supposition, when the omission was discovered, 
the name with its well known term-number would be supplied in the 
margin, ‘Clemens viiii’. At the next transcription it would naturally 
find a place in the text; but a similar blunder to that which caused 
the transposition of Pius and Anicetus befel here also, and the inser- 
tion was made before instead of after Cletus. 

The doubling of the person, Cletus and Anencletus, comes in at a 
later stage. A reader missing in this list the name Anencletus, with 
which he was familiar, places it in the margin, ‘Anencletus xii’. He 
fails to perceive that this same person occurs already under the name 
‘Cletus vii’ (the number xii having been already corrupted into vii). 
Or he may have intended his marginal note to be a correction of 
‘Cletus vii’, but the next transcriber treats it as an addition and inserts 
it accordingly in the body of the list. 

Supposing the first blunder, respecting Anicetus, to have been 
already made and to have produced its consequences, the subsequent 
errors with their causes will be exhibited in the process of formation in 
the following table ; 


Petrus XXV 
Linus Xl 
Clemens villi Cletus vii Anencletus xil 


Euarestus Xill 
Alexander viii 


Xystus x 
Telesphorus xi 
Hyginus xii 
Anicetus lll 
Pius XV1 
Soter viii 


Eleutherus xv 


The numbers here are the same as in the Eusebian list (see 
above, p. 246), making allowance for the displacements as already 
explained and for the omission or addition of a stroke (e.g. x or xi, 
xi or xii, xv or xvi), with the exception of those attached to Cletus and 
Euarestus. The vii for xii of Cletus is a common type of clerical 
error. The xiii for Euarestus may in like manner have been a cor- 
ruption of viii which is the Eusebian number, or it may have arisen 
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from a confusion between tr and «1 (#), when the catalogue was still in 
its original Greek dress, or it may have been the result of literary 
manipulation for a purpose which will be explained hereafter. 

This hypothesis supposes that the three errors occurred in the 
following order: (1) The transposition of Pius and Anicetus; then, 
simultaneously with or soon after this, (2) The displacement of 
Clemens; and lastly, at a later date, (3) The doubling of the one 
person, Cletus or Anencletus. This order entirely accords with the 
external evidence. The transposition of Pius and Anicetus, though 
the most demonstrably false, is the most widely diffused, of the three 
errors, being found not only in the African fathers, Optatus (c. A.D. 370) 
and Augustine (c. A.D. 400), but also in many papal lists of the suc- 
ceeding centuries. The displacement of Clemens again is found in 
these African fathers, and in others’. Yet it was obviously unknown 
to Jerome; for in his Catalogus (a.D. 392) he mentions, as an 
alternative to the common tradition which gave the order Linus, 
Anacletus, Clemens, only the belief of ‘plerique Romanorum’ which 
placed Clemens immediately after S. Peter and before Linus. Nor 
again was Rufinus acquainted with it; for he constructs an elaborate 
theory to explain how Clement, though coming after Linus and Cletus 
in the episcopal series, was yet ordained directly by S. Peter himself. 
Both these fathers therefore were acquainted with the fiction of the 
Clementines, but both were ignorant of the Liberian order*, Thus the 
evidence, so far as regards the fourth century, is confined to the two 
African fathers alone*. These however are not two authorities but 
one. It seems highly probable that Augustine took his list directly 
from Optatus, seeing that he uses the facts for the same purpose of 
confuting the Donatists and that he gives the list in precisely the same 
form, ‘Petro successit Linus, Lino [successit] Clemens, etc.’* If not, 
he must have transcribed it from the same or a closely allied copy, as 
the two exhibit the same errors lower down in the series. Both omit 


1 See e.g. Vet. xuz Apost. (Zeitschr. 
jf) Wiss. Theol. XXIX. p. 445) 6 ILérpos 
Ky\quevta tov pabnrnv avrov émlaxomov 
‘Pans kexetporovnke, Tov Alvou mpds Kiiprov 
ExOnunoayros. 

“ The passages of Jerome and Rufinus 
are given above, p. 173, p- 174 Sq. 

% The notice in Apost. Const. vii. 46. 1 
will be considered lower down. 

4 The fact that the present text of 
Optatus has lower down ‘ Felici Marcel- 


linus, Marcellino Eusebius’, thus omitting 
three names, while Augustine has the 
series complete at this point ‘Felici 
Eutychianus, Eutychiano Gaius, Gaio 
Marcellinus, Marcellino Marcellus, Mar- 
cello Eusebius’, is no objection to this 
hypothesis. Such omissions are a com- 
mon form of error with transcribers, and 
even in Augustine’s text here many MSS 
omit ‘ Marcellinus, Marcellino’, 
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Eleutherus, and both displace Alexander by six steps, substituting him 
for Eleutherus. They have also other peculiarities in common. But 
while they give the order Linus, Clemens, Anencletus, with the Liberian 
Catalogue, they are free from the error of duplicating Cletus or Ana- 
cletus, which is found in this document. ‘Thus they seem to have got 
hold of a copy of this papal catalogue before it received its last touches 
from the late editor to whom this duplication is due. The earliest 
instance of this duplication outside the Liberian Catalogue appears in 
the poem Against Marcion', but this was almost certainly written later 
than the date of our chronographer and probably in the next century. 
This anonymous verse-writer however gives the names in a different 
order, Linus, Cletus, Anacletus, Clemens. 


For the earlier part therefore, from Linus to Eleutherus, the 
Western list which was the original basis of the Liberian Catalogue 
appears to have been identical with the Eastern list which was in the 
hands of Eusebius, except perhaps in the name of Linus’ successor, 
which seems to have been Cletus not Anencletus. In other respects the 
variations are due to later corruptions or manipulations. The next 
five episcopates however, which carry us to the accession of Pontianus, 
present somewhat greater difficulties. The numbers in the different lists 
are as follows; 




















| EUSEBIAN | LIBERIAN | 
NAMES m7 | aia ad aed OG, | 
| Armen. | Hieron.| Syriac | H. E. || Numbers | Intervals | 
be a ; | | 
| Victor | xii x x x viii xi | 
| Zephyrinus || xii. | om xviii | xviii [xviii] xx 
| Callistus || _viiii | V v v v caer 
| Urbanus |} om | villi villi vill Vill viii | 
| Pontianus | Vili | Vv Vv vi v V | 
| " | 





The intervals, as well as the term-numbers, are given in the case of the 
Liberian list, because in this case they seem to have been calculated 
from some earlier form of the list itself (see above, p. 265). The number 
for Zephyrinus has disappeared ; but the reason for restoring it xvilii 
(otherwise xix)” is explained above (p. 254, note 5). In the Armenian 


1 Adv. Marc. iii. 276 sq. The pas- * I have most frequently written xviiii 
sage is quoted above, p. 176. rather than xix (as also viiii rather than 
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Chronicle the number for Urbanus is omitted, but the corresponding 
interval is x. In the same way in the Hieronymian the number of 
Zephyrinus is wanting, but the interval is xix. 

It will be seen that the great discrepancies are in the Armenian ; 
but they may be practically disregarded. The initial error is the cor- 
ruption of the number for Callistus @ for e (9 for 5), and this has led to 
the readjustment of the neighbouring numbers as explained above 
(p. 226). This corruption must have been found likewise in the text of 
the Eusebian Chronicle which was in the hands of Syncellus, for he 
mentions Eusebius as assigning 12 years to Zephyrinus (see above, p. 
242). But, after the Armenian is set aside, the question will still remain 
whether the discrepancies in the other lists in the case of Victor and 
Zephyrinus are not best explained by supposing that the original list 
was continued by different hands. 


But there are certain phenomena in this Liberian Catalogue on 
which Lipsius lays great stress (Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. vi. p. 103 sq), 
and which seem to militate against the solution here offered. At all 
events they might suggest that the list in its present form was not 
so entirely the result of accidental errors, but was manipulated by 
a literary reviser with a distinct purpose. The Crucifixion is dated 
by the consulate of the ‘two Gemini’, i.e. A.D. 29, and the death of 
Urbanus is placed in a.p. 230, this last being apparently the correct 
date. There is thus an interval of 201 years between the two events. 
But if (omitting the months and days) we add up the term-numbers for 
the years of the successive episcopates from Peter to Urbanus inclusive, 
we get 207 or 208 years, according as we assign 6 or 7 years to Cletus. 
No deduction however is here made for the duplication of Cletus 
or Anencletus. As I have already stated (p. 271), I agree with Lipsius 
in thinking that this duplication took place at one of the latest stages 
in the growth of the document. He himself assigns it to the last 
stage of all, ascribing it to the Chronographer of 354, whom he calls 
Philocalus. But here our divergence begins. In the solution which I 
have offered, the late intruder is ‘Anencletus xii’; and if we deduct 
these twelve years from the total of 207 or 208, we get a remainder of 
195 or 196 years, which diverges widely from the 201 years of the 
historic interval. Lipsius however chooses the other alternative and 
regards Cletus as the late insertion; nor would it be difficult to modify 
my own solution so as to admit this alternative. Not very consistently 


ix) to show the relation to other lists; Catalogue always have ix, xix. 
but as a fact the Mss of the Liberian 
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with himself Lipsius assigns 7 years to Cletus, following in this instance 
alone the interval (vii), and rejecting the term-numeral (vi)'’. Here I 
believe that he is right and that the vi of our Mss is a clerical error ; 
for not only is vii an obvious corruption of xii the proper term-number 
for this bishop, but it is found in the Cononian abridgment of the 
Liber Pontificalis in which the figures elsewhere are corrected by the 
Liberian Catalogue. The difference of vi or vil however does not 
affect the question before us, for whether we deduct 6 from 207 
or 7 from 208, we get the result 201 years, as the total of the term- 
numbers, and this total exactly coincides with the historic space. 

If instead of the term-numbers, we take the intervals as determined 
by the consulates, and add them up, the result is slightly different. 
The addition gives 209 years in all; and by striking out Cletus, to 
whom 7 years are here assigned, we reduce the sum to 202, or one 
year more than the total of the term-numbers and than the actual 
period comprised within the limits. The same fact may be expressed 
in another way. Whereas only 7 years are assigned to Cletus, the 
consulates overlap each other by 8 years’; so that, after casting out 
Cletus, a superfluous year remains. 

A comparison of the term-numbers and the intervals leads to the 
following result. While the individual term-numbers and the individual 
intervals differ from each other in four several cases not counting 
Cletus (25 and 26 for Peter, 20 and 16 for Pius, 9 and 12 for Victor, 
tg and 20 for Zephyrinus), yet the variations compensate for each other 
in such a way, that there is only a difference of a unit in the two totals. 
The effect of these variations is represented thus; 1-4+3+1=1. 

Of Lipsius’ theory as a whole I shall have occasion to speak 
immediately. It seems to me to be burdened with difficulties. But it 
is entitled to the support, whether great or small, which it derives from 
the coincidence between the whole historic period and the total of the 
term-numbers. His contention is, I presume, that the Hippolytean 
chronicler intended to cover the whole space from the Crucifixion 
to the death of Urbanus, and that he manipulated the numbers ac- 
cordingly. Yet I fail to find where he explains how this manipulation 
was brought about. His discussion, as I read it, seems to come to this; 
that, while each individual anomaly may be explained as an accidental 


1 See Fahrb. f. Prot. Theol. Vi. p. 10% 53s 57 etc) Lipsius speaks of this as 
‘The total of the consulates reckoned 7 years. He corrects himself in his 
up shows that ann. vi is a simple clerical later work (Fahrd, f. Prot. Theol. vi. 
error for ann. vii.’ p. 100). 

2 In his earlier work (Chronologie pp. 
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error, as for instance the xili years of Euarestus (Aristus) as a cor- 
ruption of the viii assigned to him elsewhere, the numbers attached 
to Alexander, Xystus, etc, as owing to an accidental displacement (see 
above, p. 271 sq), and so forth, yet the sum total of these accidental 
items somehow or other betrays a deliberate design. If deliberate 
purpose were at work anywhere, a place could best be found for it 
in the substitution of xx for xv (or xvi) in the case of Pius’, or in 
the addition of a unit in some instances where the Liberian number 
is one higher than the corresponding Eusebian number. But he 
does not, so far as I have noticed, explain himself clearly ; and in all 
these cases the divergences may be easily accounted for by clerical 
errors. Moreover a chronicler of any discernment would not have 
desired to fill up the whole space. Such a person would see that 
the incidents in the Acts, in which S. Peter bears a prominent part, 
must have occupied a considerable time, to say nothing of the 
traditional Antiochene episcopate, which he might or might not accept, 
so that it was necessary to leave an interval, if only of a few years, 
after the Crucifixion, before the Apostle became, as he is assumed to 
have become, the head of the Roman Church’. On the whole there- 
fore I am disposed to regard the coincidence at which Lipsius arrives, 
as accidental. Nor under the circumstances is such a result surprising. 
From the very nature of the case we should expect the total of the 
term-numbers in such a list as this to be within a few years of the 
historic period, in the way either of excess or of defect; so that a 
very little critical adjustment, such as Lipsius applies, might produce 
exact agreement. 

Still Lipsius may be right in his contention that the numbers have 
been manipulated so as to cover the whole interval from the Crucifixion. 
It is not here that I find the really serious objections to his theory. 
Such a manipulation is as consistent with my explanation as with his. 
Only it must have come at a late stage in the genesis of the existing 
Liberian document. It would only be necessary in this case to suppose 
that one of the later editors increased the term-numbers by a unit 
here and there (Telesphorus, Hyginus, Pius), so as to bridge over an 


1 In his earlier work (Chronologie pp. IV- p- 741 sq), but Lipsius has himself 
58, 64 sq) Lipsius explained this xx as withdrawn it since (20. VI. p. 104). 


iiii+xvi the numbers for Hyginus and 2 In his Chronologie p. 67 Lipsius 
Pius added together, and he founded _ himself contemplates Hippolytus as plac- 
thereupon a somewhat elaborate pedi- ing the beginning of Peter’s episcopate 
gree of documents. This solution was _ in the 3rd year after the Passion. 


accepted by Erbes (Fahrb. f. Prot. Theol. 
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interval of three or four years, by which the total of the term-numbers 
fell short of the historical space. This is a simple and natural pro- 
ceeding in itself, and it is suggested by a comparison of the Liberian 
numbers with the Eusebian. 


The hypothesis which I have put forward above (p. 272 sq) to explain 
the peculiar features of the Liberian Catalogue seems to me to give 
an intelligible account of their origin. I do not venture to say that it is 
the only reasonable explanation which could be offered; but, if I mistake 
not, it takes the right direction, as well in ascribing the peculiarities of 
this list largely to the blundering of transcribers, as also in postponing 
these errors to the later stages in the development of the document. 
On the other hand Lipsius takes another view (Fahrb. f- Prot. Theol. 
VI. p. 100 sq, 1880)’. He credits the Chronicler of the year 234, 
or in other words Hippolytus himself (see esp. pp. 107, 111, 116), 
with all the principal blunders in the order of the names and in the 
numbers of the years’, except the insertion of ‘Cletus vii.’ His theory 
is that the Liberian Chronicler had two wholly independent lists before 
him. The one was the list of the Chronicler of 234, which had the 
order Linus, Clemens, Anencletus, which transposed Pius and Anicetus, 
which displaced the years so as to push them one lower down in the 
manner described above (p. 271 sq), and which, partly owing to this dis- 
placement and partly from other causes, incorporated such errors as 
ascribing xiii years to Euarestus, iiii to Anicetus, xx to Pius, and the lke. 
This list gave the years only. It was manipulated, as we have seen, 
so as to cover the whole space from the Crucifixion, the first episcopate 
being placed in the following year. The second list, which was com- 
bined, or at least partially combined, with it by the Liberian Chro- 
nographer, was widely different. It had the order Linus, Cletus, 
Clemens; and it assigned vii years instead of xii to Cletus. The 
numbers for the years were (with the exception just named) the same, 
or substantially the same, as in the /istory of Eusebius, and from 
these numbers the intervals in the Liberian Catalogue, as reckoned by 
the consulates, were taken. Hence their want of agreement with the 
term-numbers to which they are attached. But besides the years, 
this document had likewise the months and days, as we find them at a 


1 T am only dealing here with his later _ offers as an alternative the postponement 
view. His earlier theory (Chronologie of these blunders to the next editor of 
pp. 43, 52 Sq, 63 sq) is in some re- the Hippolytean list under Stephanus 
spects preferable, though too elaborate. (A.D. 253). 

2 Elsewhere however (VI. p. 274) he 
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much later date in the Leonine and Felician lists; and these months 
and days the Liberian Chronographer adopted, but with the displace- 
ment which has been described above (p. 267 sq). On this hypothesis 
the original attribution of the months and days is not that of the 
Liberian Catalogue, as I have maintained above (p. 269), but that of the 
Felician and Leonine lists. The following table will, I believe, fairly 
express Lipsius’ theory of the two documents. It is right however to 
add that he speaks with some diffidence about the numbers in his 
second list; nor indeed does he express himself with absolute con- 
fidence as to the existence of any such list, though he considers it 


to offer the most probable explanation of the phenomena. 








HIPPOLYTEAN NAMES SECOND LIST 
XXV Petrus | XXV i. viili (xiili). 
xii Linus xil lll. xll. 
(wanting) Cletus vii. xa, Xil. 

villi Clemens vill. il. Ke 
Xi Anencletus (wanting) 

Xlil Euarestus viil. Xe li. 
Vill Alexander se Vil. il. 
x Xystus ng il. 1. 
x1 Telesphorus x ill. XX. 
xil Hyginus ill. ill. il. 
iil Anicetus | Pius XV1 iil. vi. 
XX Pius Anicetus x1. iil. lil. 
vilil Soter |} Vill. Vii (iil). Xx, 
XV Eleutherus XV. ili (vi). ii (v). 
villi Victor Xil. il. x 

XViiil Zephyrinus XVlill. vii. x. 
v Callistus v. il. 0h 
Vill Urbanus Viill. >a Xil 














This theory appears to me to be complicated and improbable. 
In the first place, it gives no adequate account of the particular 
blunders in the Hippolytean list, not to mention the fundamental 
improbability which has been urged already, that errors of such 
magnitude should be found at this early date. Secondly; there is the 
assumption that the months and days for the earlier bishops were already 
tabulated, and that the tabulation of the Leonine and Felician lists 
represents their original place, though all the probabilities point to the 
opposite conclusion (see p. 269). Lastly ; there is the strange mode of 


procedure thus ascribed to the Liberian Chronographer. He is repre- 
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sented as attaching to one list the intervals which belong to another. 
He does this notwithstanding that his second list contains different 
names from the first and in a different order. He executes his task ina 
perfectly arbitrary way, sometimes calculating these intervals from his 
second list, but frequently abandoning it and basing his calculations on 
the term-numerals of the first. He gives himself the trouble of going 
through the successive consulates for more than 200 years in order to 
note these intervals. He is nothing daunted by finding that all this 
trouble leads him only into hopeless confusion ; that in individual cases 
the result is flagrant contradiction between the intervals and the term- 
numbers, and that for the whole list he has doubled back upon himself 
and reckoned in the same eight years twice over, thus computing 209 
years within limits which comprised only 201. This elaborate piece of 
stupidity is hardly conceivable in any man. On the other hand the 
solution which I have suggested involves no such improbabilities. The 
Liberian Chronographer on this hypothesis has before him a very corrupt 
list with term-numbers. He begins to compute the chronology, reckoning 
back from a fixed date by means of a list of the Consular Fasti which he 
has before him. When he has got some way, he is arrested in his calcu- 
lation, seized perhaps by a misgiving that he is exhausting the number 
of years at his disposal too quickly. He then begins at the other end 
and works downward as before he had worked upward. At the meeting 
point he finds that he has overlapped himself by 8 years. But he has 
no data before him which will enable him to correct the chronological 
error. He therefore leaves this slovenly piece of workmanship to take 
care of itself. This is no doubt a careless and not very conscientious 
proceeding ; but it is at least intelligible according to human motives of 
action. 

On the whole therefore I am disposed to believe that, except for 
trivial inaccuracies in his arithmetic, the Liberian editor’s intervals as 
designated by the consulships agreed with the corresponding term- 
numbers, as he found them in his text, and that where at present they 
diverge widely, this divergence is due to the corruptions of later tran- 
scribers. The trifling numerical inaccuracies, which I thus contemplate, 
would be exemplified by the case of Pius where the interval included by 
the consulates is xvi years, but where not improbably the term-number 
in his text was xv, this being the number in the Eusebian Catalogues, 
and likewise better explaining the corruption xx, which we find in the 
existing text. So again in the case of Zephyrinus, the interval included 
by the consulates is xx. Here there is a lacuna and the term-number is 
wanting. Yet I am disposed to think that Lipsius is right in giving xix 
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for the term-number, though it does not exactly correspond with the 
interval. It is the number found in those mss of the Zzder Pontificalis in 
which the figures have been corrected throughout after the Liberian 
Catalogue (see pp. 254, 267) and, as otherwise written (xviili = xix), it 
explains most of the variations in the term-number assigned to this pope 
in other papal lists, xviii, xvii, vili (though not the xii of the Armenian 
Chronicle, of which another explanation may be given). If this were 
so, the twenty consulates may not have been due to the bad arithmetic 
of the chronographer, but he may have found the corruption xx already 
in his text, though the original number was xix. 

If indeed there were any adequate reason for supposing that the 
Liberian Chronographer had a second list before him, we should natu- 
rally ascribe to it the intervals, where these differ from the term-numbers. 
But in this case it would be much simpler to postulate a list of a very 
different kind from that which Lipsius imagines. We might then sup- 
pose that our chronographer had in his hands, not two wholly different 
lists, but two copies (A, B) of the same list’, containing the same names 
and in the same order, and differing only in the numbers assigned to 
four or (including Cletus) five episcopates during the period under 
review. From A he took the term-numbers, while from B he derived 
the intervals, calculating them, or finding them already calculated, by 
the consulates from its term-numbers. ‘The list, of which these were 
copies, might then be ascribed to the chronographer who edited the 
Hippolytean Chronicle some twenty years earlier (see p. 263 sq), and the 
divergences would be mainly accidental corruptions on one side or 
the other. This hypothesis would involve far fewer difficulties than 
that of Lipsius ; and it may possibly be correct. But, if the coincidence 
which has been pointed out above (p. 277) be disallowed, no adequate 
reason for postulating a second list remains. 

Salmon goes even farther than Lipsius, though in much the same 
direction. He not only ascribes the order and the term-numerals, as 
we find them in the Liberian Catalogue, to Hippolytus himself, but 
he makes him responsible likewise for the duplication of Cletus and 
Anacletus. He supposes the date for the Crucifixion ‘duobus Geminis’ 
(A.D. 29) to have been the invention of Hippolytus himself, so that the 
treatise of Tertullian in which it is found* must have been written later 


1 Lipsius himself in his earlier view  coss. Rubellio Gemino et Rufio Gemino, 
(Chronologie p. 66) supposes that the mense Martio, temporibus paschae, die 
Chronographer of 354 had before him viii Kalendarum Aprilium, die prima azy- 
two copies of the Hippolytean list. morum.’ 

2 Adv. Fud. 8 ‘sub Tiberio Caesare, 
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than Hippolytus’ chronological works. ‘The twenty-five years of Peter 
he ‘likewise ascribes to Hippolytus. Given the date of the Passion as 
A.D. 29, this term of 25 years followed as a consequence of his desire to 
harmonize the two facts, (1) that tradition made Linus the first of the 
Roman bishops and assigned 12 years to him, and (2) that the Clemen- 
tine story represented Clement as having been ordained bishop by 
S. Peter himself. But this could only be done by placing the episcopate 
of Linus in S. Peter’s lifetime and by transposing the names of Cletus and 
Clement. If then S. Peter was martyred in a.p. 67 and room is found 
for the twelve years of Linus before his martyrdom, Linus’ accession 
must be dated as early as a.D. 55. Neglecting the parts of years, this 
would leave 25 years from the Crucifixion to the accession of the first 
bishop after Peter. But by this process the different dates have been 
pushed 12 years earlier, and a gap would be created in consequence. 
Hippolytus then, finding Cletus in one list and Anacletus in another, 
and having left ‘a space in his chronology large enough to admit of 
both bishops, convinced himself that the two were distinct.’ By this 
compensation the date of accession of the next bishop Euarestus (or 
Aristus) does not differ very seriously from that which Eusebius and 
Jerome assign to it. On this hypothesis the reckoning of the 25 years 
back from the martyrdom of Peter, as Eusebius and Jerome reckon 
them, arose out of a misapprehension. ‘They adopted the 25 years 
as computed by Hippolytus, but they overlooked the grounds of his 
computation and took a different starting-point. 

This ingenious theory seems to me to be untenable. I may 
here waive the question whether the date ‘duobus Geminis’ was 
Hippolytus’ invention or not. Neither is it necessary to enquire whether 
we owe to him the 25 years of Peter; for it might have been adopted 
as a convenient round number, and not as exactly spanning a chro- 
nological gap. The objections to the theory lie outside these two 
questions. In the first place it takes no account of the list as a whole. 
As Lipsius pointed out, if both names Cletus and Anacletus are 
retained, the sum total of the several episcopates exceeds by 8 years 
the available chronological space’, even if we omit the reckoning of the 
months and days which would add on several years more to the total. 
What moreover are we to say of the displacement and confusion 
of the term-numerals, as described above (p. 271 sq)? What account 


1 Salmon must have overlooked this  polytine chronology, I think it to be 
fact when he writes (p. 115); ‘Since without reason that Lipsius has sug- 
both Cletus and Anacletus are required gested that this duplication may have 
in order to fill out the time inthe Hip- arisen through transcribers’ error,’ 
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again shall we give of the transposition of Pius and Anicetus? But 
besides all this, how shall we explain the fact, to which I have already 
referred, that apparently Hippolytus himself (Euseb. 1% £. v. 28) reckons 
Victor as the thirteenth bishop from Peter, whereas the duplication of 
Cletus and Anacletus would make him the fourteenth? ‘To this ob- 
jection Salmon can only give the following answer; ‘The mode of 
counting Sixtus 6th, Eleutherus 12th, from the apostles, etc, must have 
been too well established in the time of Hippolytus for him to think of 
changing it; but as he believed the second bishop, Clement, in his 
series to have been in immediate contact with the apostles, Hippolytus 
could without inconsistency express the distance of each bishop from 
the apostles according to the received number’ (p. 115). This ex- 
planation strikes me as too clever to be true’. 


But whether my solution is or is not preferable to its rivals, whether 
I am right or wrong in postponing the characteristic corruptions in the 
Liberian Catalogue to its later stages and thus saving the credit of Hip- 
polytus or his contemporary, the historical result is the same. All these 
solutions alike go to establish one fact. The original list, from which 
the Liberian Catalogue was ultimately derived, was essentially the same 
in the order of the names and in the terms of office, with the list which 
is embodied in the Chronicle of Eusebius as represented by the Hier- 
onymian version, and in the Church History of this same writer. Indeed, it 
would be a distinct gain, if Lipsius and others who throw back the cor- 
ruptions in this list to the age of Hippolytus could establish their case ; 
for testimony would thus be furnished to the great antiquity of a 
document which at this early age had been so largely corrupted. 


The later part of this Catalogue—from Pontianus to Liberius—has 
no direct bearing on the earliest bishops, with whom alone we are 
immediately concerned; but indirectly it is important, as throwing some 
light on the pedigree and affinities of the several papal lists. We are 
now on historical ground, and the months and days must henceforth be 
treated in connexion with the years. Hitherto the Liberian Catalogue 
has been found far inferior to the Eusebian lists. For the chronology 
of the period at which we have now arrived it is quite the most im- 
portant document. Though it still contains several errors of tran- 
scription, these will not give any serious trouble, as they can generally 


1 In Smith and Wace Dict. of Christ. way, by assigning the work which is 
Biogr. Vv. p. 98 s. v. ‘Hippolytus Ro- quoted by Eusebius to Gaius the Roman 
manus,’ he meets the difficulty in another presbyter, and not to Hippolytus. 
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NAMES 


Pontianus 
Anteros 
Fabianus 
Cornelius 
Lucius 
Stephanus 
Xystus II 
Dionysius 
Felix 
Eutychianus 
Gaius 
Marcellinus 
Marcellus 
Eusebius 
Miltiades 
Silvester 
Marcus 
Julius 
Liberius 











DURATION OF EPISCOPATES FROM PONTIANUS TO LIBERIUS. 








Flieron. 


m. Viil 
ili 
[xi] 
Viiii 
Vv 
m. vill 
XV 
[viii] 
om. 


m. vil 


XVi. Mm. iiil 





Liberian List | 


viii (viii). 
Vv. 


XV. 





Leonine List 


Lib. Pont. 








1 


ilii. 


XXlil. 


XXxil 
XVlill 
x 


x 


vilil. Vv. li 
xii. i. xii 


avi IPs Se 


is ii. iii 
iil. iil. ili 
vi[vii].  v. il 
1: xX. Xxill 
vi. il. iil 
bal, dhhig Aig 
Ie rh i 
xi. Ieee XL 
Yaoi bh Val 
ilii[v]. ,, [vii]. ,, [xxi] 
Vi. 1s iii 


iii, vii[,,]. viiif,,] 





XX1l1l. X. X1 
ii. ,, [viii]. ,, [xx] 
xv. iii]. [vi] 
vi. iti, iti 





Actual Term 


Vv. 


xiili. 
ii. 
iii. 


Vllll. 


il. vii 
i. xii 
3 x 
ill. x 
Vili. x 
Ws XX 
Xs vi 
V. iili 
se SO. hi 
Xi ili 
iiii. vii 
lil. xxv 
Vii, Xx 
iiii. a 
vi. ‘Vill 
xi. nr 
Ville ex 
il. vi 
Aide esvIl 








21 Jul. 
21 Nov. 
To Jan. 
Mar. 
25 June 
12 May 
24 Aug. 
22 Jul. 
5 Jan. 
4 Jan. 
17 Dec. 
30 June 
[7] 
18 Apr. 
2 Jul. 
31 Jan. 
18 Jan. 
6 Feb. 
17 May 


235— 3 Jan. 236 
236—20 Jan. 250 
25I— June 253 
253— 5 Mar. 254 
254— 2 Aug. 257 
257— 6 Aug. 258 
259—26 Dec. 268 
269—30 Dec. 274 
275— 7 Dec. 283 
283—22 Apr. 296 
296—25 Oct. 304 


cde a el 
310—17 Aug. 
311I—so Jan. 
Dec. 335 
Oct. 
Apr. 352 
Sep. 


314—31 
330— 7 
3a7—12 


Limits 
230—28 Sep. 235 

| 
352—24 
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be corrected by external authorities. For the purposes of reference I 
have given on the preceding page a comparative table of the principal 
Latin lists for this period. In the first column, containing the list 
of the Hieronymian Chronicle, I have, in those cases where there are 
no term-numbers (Xystus 11 and Marcellinus), placed in brackets 
the figures taken from the allied Eusebian lists (pp. 209, 221). In the 
second column, in the Liberian Catalogue (which I shall call L) the 
alternative numbers enclosed in brackets give the intervals as calculated 
from the days of consecration and death, wherever these intervals differ 
from the term-numbers. The third column gives the Leonine list. 
It should be stated however that the Mss here fall into two classes, 
giving different figures in several cases (see below, p. 318). I have 
only recorded the figures of the first; those of the second, where they 
differ from the first, are generally identical with those of the Lzber 
Pontificalis. In the fourth column, assigned to the Liber Pontificalis 
(which I shall henceforth designate Z/), the precedence is given 
to the earlier edition as represented by the Felician Book (F), and 
where there is any difference of reading, the figures in brackets are 
those of the later edition (P) or of some mss of this later edition. 
The fifth and sixth columns give the actual duration of office of the 
respective bishops, with the dates of the commencement and close 
of their respective episcopates, the notices being sufficient (with a 
few exceptions) to determine these with a reasonable degree of pro- 
bability. ‘The amount of uncertainty existing in any individual case 
may be gathered from the investigation which follows. 

For the first name in the list, Ponrianus, the days of the com- 
mencement and termination of his episcopate are given. The limits 
thus fixed agree exactly with the term-numbers. The divergence of 
the numbers in ZA, viill. v. ii, is easily explicable. There has been 
a displacement; the years villl are borrowed from the previous bishop 
Urbanus (viii or viili), and the months and days, v. ii, are the years 
and months of Pontianus himself shifted from their proper places. 
The close of Pontianus’ episcopate (Sept. 28, a.p. 235) was not his 
death, but his resignation or deprivation, for this must be the meaning 


of the Liberian notice ‘discinctus est’.’ The bearing of this notice, 
1So L£pist. Synod. Sardic. (Labb. 


jecti’]._ Hence, when said of a cleric, it 


Conc. 11. p. 741, ed. Coleti) ‘ut Julium 
urbis Romae et Osium ceterosque supra 
commemoratos discingeret atque dam- 
naret’, Greg. Turon. //ést. Franc. V. 


28 ‘ab episcopatu discincti’ [v. 1. ‘de- 


is equivalent to ‘unfrock.’ So again it is 
used of ‘cashiering’ a soldier, e.g. Vulcat. 
Gall. Vit, Avid. Cass. 6 ‘ut si quis cinctus 
inveniretur apud Daphnen, discinctus re- 


diret,’ There can, I think, be no doubt 
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which connects his ‘divestiture’ with the name of Hippolytus, I have 
considered already (p. 262) and shall have to return to the subject 
again. Whatever may be its meaning, we cannot doubt that it states a 
historical fact. The ZP records of Pontianus, ‘defunctus est iii (iii) 
Kal. Nov.’, thus professing to give the date of his death; but this 
seems to be merely a corruption of the Liberian notice, as several 
modern critics have seen (e.g. Tillemont /7.Z. 111. p. 693, Mommsen 
Zc. p. 635, Lipsius Chron. p. 195), and is therefore valueless. This 
same work also states that his body was brought from Sardinia to 
Rome by Fabianus, which is highly probable. In the Liberian Depos. 
Mart. (see above, p. 251) his deposition is dated on the same day 
with that of Hippolytus, Aug. 13 (Id. Aug.). This must have happened 
on one of the following years, A.D. 236 or 237. De Rossi (#..S. 11. p. 77), 
accepting the date of the Z/, places his death on Oct. 30, a.p. 236, 
and therefore necessarily postpones his deposition till a.p. 237. He 
calls attention to the fact that an imperial rescript was necessary before 
removing the body of one who had died in exile (Deges¢ xlviii. 24. 2). 

For ANTEROS the present text of L gives m. 1. d. x; but its own 
limits require m. i. d. xii. As 1. xii is read in ZP, it must have stood 
originally in the text of L. Thus the death of Anteros took place 
Jan. 3, A.D. 236, whereas the deposition of his predecessor cannot 
date till Aug. 13 of the same year at the earliest. The circumstance 
that Anteros was buried in the Cemetery of Callistus before Pontianus 
and that the translation of Pontianus to this cemetery took place 
under Fabianus the successor of Anteros, would explain the fact that in 
some papal lists (notably in F) the order is Anteros, Pontianus, 
Fabianus—Anteros being placed before Pontianus. This explanation 
is suggested by De Rossi (Rom. Sott. 11. p. 75) and adopted by Lipsius, 
Duchesne, and others. 

For the next bishop Fapianus the term in L is xiii. i. x. Yet 
his predecessor’s death is dated Jan. 3, and his own death Jan. 21 
(xii Kal. Feb.). Thus there is no room for the one month, and it 
should probably be obliterated. It may have been inserted to fill 
the vacant space; or the m. i. d. x may have been a mechanical 
reproduction of the: figures assigned to the previous pope Anteros in L. 
The m. xi. d. xi, which we find in some copies of the Z/, is doubtless 
taken from the notice of the imprisonment of Moyses in the same 
paragraph of L which contains the account of Fabianus. As Fabianus 
perished in the Decian persecution, and therefore in A.D. 250, the xiiii 
about the meaning. Yet some writers equivalent to ‘defunctus est.’ 

(e.g. Tillemont 111. p. 693) treat it as 
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years of the other catalogues must be correct, rather than the xili of 
Jerome, who indeed himself gives xii as the interval. 

With CoRNELIUS we arrive at the period of the Cyprianic corre- 
spondence, which now accompanies us through several pontificates, 
thus affording means of testing and correcting the numbers in L. After 
the martyrdom of Fabianus the see remained vacant for more than 
a year’. The election of Cornelius as bishop cannot be placed before 
February or March 251, nor can it have occurred later, as it was 
known in Carthage about April*. All this appears from the notices 
in the Cyprianic letters combined with the statement respecting the 
schism of Novatus and the captivity of Moyses in L (Cyprian Zfvs¢. 37, 
43 sq; comp. Cornelius in Euseb. & £. vi. 43). All the Latin lists 
give two years to Cornelius as against three which appears in the 
/Tistory of Eusebius and in some other Greek lists (see p. 241). For the 
months and days L has m. ui. d. x, and the Leonine list agrees herewith. 
The figures in Z/ (ii. il. 11) are a displacement of those given by L 
(ii. iii, x), similar to the displacement which we noticed in the case 
of Pontianus, so that the years and months of L become the months and 
days of ZP. If we calculate our m. ii. d. x from the beginning 
of March, we shall arrive at the middle of June for the death of 
Cornelius*, which took place according to L at Centumcellae (Civita 
Vecchia); see above, p. 256. This agrees with the time of the con- 
secration of his successor, as established on independent data. 

To Luctus, his successor, L assigns ann. il. m. viii. d.x. It will be 
shown presently that the years should be omitted. The m. viii. d. x 
appear likewise in the Leonine list, and Jerome gives viii months to 
this pope. On the other hand Z/ has iii. iii. ii, where the months and 
days are a mere repetition of the figure for the years, or they may have 
been handed down from his predecessor Cornelius, whose numbers in 


1 The notices of the length of the 
vacancies in ZP are purely fictitious, and 
may be dismissed from our consideration; 
see Duchesne 24. Pont. 1. p. clx. The 
authentic sources of information here 
are L and the Cyprianic letters. 

2 The dates are established by Lipsius 
Chronol. p. 200 sq. Duchesne’s chro- 
nology (Zz). Pont. 1. p. ccxlviii) agrees. 

’ The older critics, following the 2? 
which founds its statements on the 
spurious Acta Cornelit (Schelestrate Ax- 
tig. Eccl. llustr. 1. p. 188 sq) and repre- 
sents Cornelius as martyred at Rome (thus 


directly contradicting the contemporary 
testimony incorporated in L, which 
places his death at Civita Vecchia), 
adopted xviii Kal. Oct. (Sept. 14) as 
the date of his death. Reckoning back- 
ward from this date, and deducting m. 
iii. d. x, they arrived at June 4, as the 
day of his accession; e.g. Pearson Az. 
Cypr. A.D. 251 § 6, A.D. 252 § 13; 
Tillemont 7. Z. 111. pp. 431, 735. This 
introduces confusion into the chronology 
of Cyprian. Sept. 14 was probably the 
date of the translation of his body to 
Rome, 
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LP are, as we have seen, li. il. i. At all events m. viii. d. x was the 
original tradition. Allowing a reasonable number of days for the 
vacancy and calculating from the middle of June (the date established 
for the death of his predecessor), we shall arrive at the beginning of 
March for the death of Lucius. This agrees with the notice in the 
Liberian Depos. Episc. (see above, p. 249), which places his death on 
iii Non. Mart. (March 5). But the three years in L cannot have had a 
place in the contemporary document, and must have been introduced 
in the course of transmission before it reached the hands of the Liberian 
editor. Eusebius had 8 months only for his term of office, as is ex- 
plicitly stated in the &% £. vii. 3 (unoiv ovd Grows oxrd), and as we find 
in the Hieronymian Chronicle. This is undoubtedly correct. Cyprian’s 
correspondence contains only one letter to Lucius (£/2st. 61), in which 
he says that, having recently congratulated him at once on his ‘ ordi- 
nation’ and on his ‘confession,’ he now congratulates him on his 
return from exile. The banishment and return of Lucius therefore, 
which are recorded in L (see above, p. 256), must have taken place 
immediately after his accession. Moreover, when the Synod of Carthage 
assembled, which was held not later than a.p. 255, Stephanus had 
already been bishop some time (Cyprian £7st. 68). Thus the death 
of Lucius falls in a.p. 254. Yet the editor who inserted the con- 
sular reckoning must have found the three years already in his text; 
for three consulates—the same three [A.D. 253—255] which are assigned 
to his successor—are given to him. 

To STEPHANUS, the successor of Lucius, the present text of L 
assigns ann. illi. m. ii. d. xxi, but inasmuch as the consulates only in- 
clude three years, and as iii is the number in the Leonine list and in the 
LP, this was doubtless the original reading of L also. It stands like- 
wise in the present text of Jerome, but as Eusebius has ii, it might 
be thought that ili was an accidental alteration of a transcriber, who 
thus blundered into the correct number. The Defos. Efisc. (see p. 249) 
gives ii Non. Aug. (Aug. 2) for the deposition of Stephanus, and this 
must belong to the year 257, if he were more than three years in office. 
If therefore, reckoning backward, we deduct iii. ii, xxi from 2 Aug. 257, 
we arrive at 12 May 254 for the day of his accession. This would leave 
two months and a few days for the vacancy of the see after the death 
of Lucius. 

His successor XysTus has ann, il. m. xi. d. vi assigned to him, and 
here again the two years were evidently in the text of the editor who 
inserted the consulates [A.p. 256—258]. But, if our reckoning hitherto 
has been correct, so long a term of office is impossible. We know that 
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Xystus was martyred on 6 Aug. 258 (viii Id. Aug., Tusco et Basso coss.) ; 
see the Liberian Defos. Mart. above, p. 251, Cyprian £Z/zst. 80, Pontius 
Vit. Cypr. 14, Act. Procons. 2. The two years therefore must be struck 
out’. They may possibly have arisen out of the statement that he 
was the second of his name, thus ‘ Xystus ii. m. xi. d. vi.’ At all events 
the absence of any number for the years in the original document 
will explain the fact that in the Eusebian lists he is credited with eleven 
years, the number for the months being taken to supply the missing 
number for the years. If then m. xi. d. vi be assigned to Xystus, he 
will have been consecrated about 31 Aug. 257, thus leaving nearly a 
month for the vacancy of the see after the death of his predecessor. 
The Acta Stephani however (Act. SS. Bolland. August. T. 1. p. 144) give 
villi Kal. Sept. (Aug. 24) as the date of Xystus’ consecration, which 
would require d. xii or xii. The figures in the Leonine list and in the 
LP give some countenance to such an alteration in L. Otherwise these 
Acts, being a later production, are not worthy of credit. The consular 
date for the death of Xystus (a.p. 258) is again correct, all the in- 
tervening consular dates since the accession of Cornelius having been 
wrong. ‘The bearing of the dates established for these two last popes, 
Stephanus and Xystus 11, on the chronology of Cyprian and of Dionysius 
of Alexandria is traced by Lipsius Chronologie p. 215 sq, but I am not 
concerned with it here. After the martyrdom of Xystus the see was 
vacant for nearly a year, as we learn from L, during which ‘presbyteri 
praefuerunt.’ 

Dionysius, the successor of Xystus, is stated in L to have com- 
menced his episcopate on 22 July (xi Kal. Aug.) and ended it on Dec. 
26 (vii Kal. Jan.). For this latter day however the Defos. Zpisc. (see 
p- 249) gives Dec. 27 (vi Kal. Jan.). Inconsistently with these notices 
the present text of L assigns to him ann. viii. m. il. d. iil, Here it is 
clear that for the months instead of ii we should read v, as in the 
Leonine list, by which change the notices are reduced to harmony. 
For the years there can be little doubt that viii should be changed into 
vill, this being likewise the number in the //7s¢ory of Eusebius (vii. 30) 
and in the Hieronymian Chronicle. It is required moreover to fill up 
the space of time. ‘The interval indeed, as given by the consulates, is 
ten years [A.D. 259—269]; but without doubt the editor who supplied 
these consulates has been misled by the date vii (vi) Kal. Jan. (Dec. 26 
or 27), and given the consuls who entered upon their office on these 

1 The necessity of rejecting the years the older critics; e.g. Pearson Azn. 
and retaining only the months and days Cyfr. A.D. 258, § 5, Tillemont A/émoires 
in the case of Xystus was seen already by III. p. 35. 
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Kalends, whereas the year 268 had still four or five days to run at the 
time of this pope’s death. So long an episcopate as ten years is in- 
consistent with the space required by the bishops who follow. For the 
history of the controversy respecting Paul of Samosata, in its bearing 
on the papal chronology at this time, I must be content to refer to 
Lipsius Chrono. p. 226 sq. 

For the three bishops next in order, FeL1x, EurycH1anus, and Gatus, 
the term-numbers in L seem to be strictly correct. The consulates 
also are correctly filled in. Here we have not only the term-numbers 
but also the days of consecration and of death for Gaius' and the day of 
death for Eutychianus. Moreover the Liberian Defos. £pisc. (see p. 249) 
gives the close of all the three episcopates. The harmony of all these 
notices one with another, and the intrinsic probability of the results 
arrived at from their combination, are a guarantee of the historical 
truth of this portion of the chronology. The results are exhibited in 
the table on p. 285. The divergences from L in the other lists offer a 
few points for notice. The variations of the Leonine list and of ZP 
for Felix are difficult to account for. I can only explain them by some 
confusion of the transcriber’s eye with the numbers for Marcellinus 
three lines lower down. A glance at the table will show my meaning. 
In the case of Eutychianus the divergences are interesting. The con- 
fusion of years with months, by which 8 months are assigned to this 
pope in the Eusebian lists, has been already explained (p. 234). The 
figures in the Leonine list and in Z/, ann. i. m.i. d. i, are a transcriber’s 
way of filling up the gaps where the numbers were left blank. The 
reason of this blank may have been, as Duchesne (Lz). Pont. 1. p. xvii) 
suggests, that some editor finding a wide divergence between the 
Eusebian and Liberian numbers, omitted them altogether in despair. 
For Gaius the Eusebian number xv (for xii) is an example of a very 
common type of clerical error. In L the number of days assigned to 
him, vii, which should be iiii, is another illustration of the same. 

The next group of four bishops, Marcellinus, Marcellus, Eusebius, 
and Miltiades, presents greater difficulties. If this period had stood 
alone, we should have had some hesitation about relying on the 
Liberian figures. But for the periods immediately preceding and 


succeeding they are found to be 


1 Fragments of the inscription on the 
actual tombstone of Gaius have been 
found. With the aid of the Liberian 
record De Rossi (see Rom. Sott. 111. p. 
115, Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1876, p. 87) 


most excellent guides. The term- 


has pieced them together and restored 
the whole inscription; faloy. E€TTICK. 
KAT- TTPO. I. KAA. MAIWN, where KAT 
stands for karadeo.s = depositio; see above 
PPp- 249, 256. 
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numbers indeed are very liable to clerical errors, but after due allow- 
ance made for such they have proved trustworthy. On the other hand 
in the consulates from A.D. 258 onward this list is never once con- 
victed of error, if we except the date for the death of Dionysius where 
there is a slight miscalculation of a few days (see above, p. 290 sq). 

The space covered by these four episcopates with the intervening 
vacancies comprises 174 years, from 30 June 296 to 31 Jan. 314. The 
term-numbers in L are 





Marcellinus Vill. lil. XXV 
Marcellus 1. Vil. xx 
Eusebius ili. XV1 
Miltiades lil. vi. vill 

Total xiii. ae 1X, 


so that only ann. ili. m. vii. d. xxi are left for all the vacancies. But 
L after the notice of the death of Marcellinus writes, ‘Quo tempore 
fuit persecutio et cessavit episcopatus ann. vil. m. vi. d. xxv.’ As this 
term largely exceeds all the available space, De Rossi suggested that 
the expression ‘cessavit episcopatus’ does not here signify the vacancy 
of the see, but the non-recognition of it by the Roman government, 
when the ‘loci ecclesiastici’ were under confiscation’. This however 
is a wholly unnatural sense to ascribe to the words. No one appears 
to have noticed the relation of these figures, vil. vi. xxv, to the term- 
numbers for this pope, vili. ili. xxv, of which they are apparently a 
corruption or a correction. The original figures therefore for the 
vacancy, if they ever existed, have disappeared; and the existing 
figures have no value, except so far as they may enable us to verify 
or correct the term-numbers. 

The two successive popes, Marcellinus and Marcellus, owing to 
the similarity of their names and to their immediate proximity, are 
frequently confused; and sometimes the one is entirely absorbed 
and lost in the other. Thus Jerome recognises only Marcellinus 
(Marcellianus), while the Leonine lists know only Marcellus. So 
again with the later Greek and Oriental lists. ‘The Chronographer of 
354, Syncellus, and Eutychius, have Marcellus alone; whereas Nice- 
phorus and Elias admit Marcellinus (Marcellianus) only. No safe in- 


1 Rom. Sotterr. UW. p. vii; see also quo tempore fuit persecutio 
Duchesne Zi). Pont. 1. p. ccl. Lipsius ann. vii. m. vi. d. xxv. 
(Chronol. p. 249 sq) suggests that some et cessavit episcopatus 
words have dropped out and that the ann. il. m. vi. d. xxvii. 


text stood originally thus ; 
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ference can be drawn respecting Eusebius. In the //zstory he does 
not’ trace the papal succession beyond the accession of Marcellinus. 
The Armenian Version of the Chronicle is mutilated at the end, but it 
passes the year at which the accession of Marcellinus should be re- 
corded, and there is no mention of him (see above, p. 216). Of the 
mention of Marcellinus and the omission of Marcellus in the Liberian 
Depositio 1 shall have to speak presently. 

A dark and mysterious story has fastened upon the memory of 
MARCELLINUS, not unconnected with our present subject. About a 
century after his death, a Donatist bishop Petilianus attacked his 
fair fame, representing him as having, with his presbyters Miltiades, 
Marcellus, and Silvester, delivered up the sacred books and offered 
incense during the persecution’. By the presbyters thus named as impli- 
cated with him the accuser doubtless intended the three successors of 
Marcellinus in the papal chair. -Indeed Augustine expressly states this 
of Miltiades, about whom there might have been some doubt. Thus 
the whole Roman episcopate was in a manner blackened by this charge. 
The charge however is not recommended either by the form of the accu- 
sation or by the person of the accuser. ‘The selection of the names of 
Marcellinus’ three colleagues in guilt betrays the wholesale character of 
fiction ; while the blind recklessness of the Donatists in charging Catholic 
bishops as ‘traditores’ and ‘thurificati’ bids us pause before crediting 
their assertions in this particularinstance. Moreover in the Conference 
of Carthage, held a.p. 411, the Donatists produced certain documents 
which seemed to prove that two persons, Straton and Cassianus, who 
were deacons under Miltiades, had fallen away during the persecution, 
but they adduced nothing affecting the character of Miltiades him- 
self, while Marcellinus, Marcellus, and Silvester, are not even named’. 
If therefore the matter had rested at this point, we might have 
dismissed the charge without a misgiving. The Z/P however in its 
notice of this pope endorses it, but gives the sequel. He appears here 
as an anticipation of Cranmer alike in his fall and in his recantation. 
A great persecution, we are told, was raging. Within thirty days 
sixteen or seventeen thousand persons of both sexes were crowned 
with martyrdom. Marcellinus was bidden to offer sacrifice and 
yielded. Within a few days he was seized with remorse, led away 
penitent, and beheaded by Diocletian. ‘The bodies of the holy martyrs 


1 The authorities on this subject are aftisme 27 (Op. IX. p. 541 sq). 
Augustin. Contra Litteras Petiliant ii, 2 Augustin. Brev. Coll. 34—36 (Op. 
202 sq (Op. IX. p. 275 sq), where the IX. p. 574 Sq). 
words of Petilianus are quoted, De Unico 
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lay in the streets twenty days by the emperor’s orders. Then Marcellus 
the presbyter took up the body of Marcellinus with the others and 
‘buried it on the Salarian Way in the Cemetery of Priscilla, in a 
chamber that can be seen to this day, as he himself had ordered when 
penitent, while he was being dragged to execution, in a crypt near the 
body of the holy Crescentio, on the 6th of the Kalends of May.’ 
With these facts before us we cannot, with Milman (Latin Christianity 
I. p. 53), peremptorily dismiss ‘the apostacy of Marcellinus’ as ‘a 
late and discarded fable adopted as favouring Roman supremacy.’ 
In the earlier form of the story at all events the motive of sup- 
porting the ascendancy of the Roman see is nowhere apparent. 
Even in the account of the ZP, which I have just given, and which 
seems to have been taken from a spurious Passio Marcelliné no longer 
extant (see Duchesne £2). Pont. 1. pp. Ixxiv, xcix), there are no traces 
of any such motive. It appears first in the Acts of the spurious 
Council of Sinuessa', where Marcellinus is represented as judging and 
condemning himself, because only a superior can be a judge and the 
Roman see has no superior: ‘Jam audi, pontifex, et judica causam 
tuam, quoniam ex ore tuo justificaberis, et ex ore tuo condemnaberis.’ 
But these Acts are obviously an afterthought. They presuppose the 
fact of his lapse and make capital out of it. The character of the pope 
is sacrificed to the authority of the papacy. On the whole the charge 
is not sufficiently well supported to deserve credit. At all events 
there is no reason for thinking that the omission of Marcellinus from 
some of the papal lists, notably the Leonine, is owing to this slur 
on his character, as Duchesne supposes (Zz. Pont. 1. p. 1xxi sq); for 
the confusion with Marcellus is sufficient to explain the omission of 
either name, and Marcellus is more often extruded than Marcellinus. 
Thus Marcellus is omitted even by Jerome, and his numbering of the 
bishops shows that the omission was not accidental. It should be 
added that the story of the apostasy does not seem to have been known 
in the East; for Eusebius speaks of Marcellinus as having been ‘ over- 
taken’ by the persecution (47. Z. vil. 32 Ov...0 duypos KkaretAnde), and 
Theodoret even describes him as ‘having borne a distinguished part’ 
at this crisis (47 £. 1. 2 tov év TO dwypyed diarpépavta). This last 
expression at all events can only be intended as eulogistic. It is right 
however to mention that Theodoret knows nothing of Marcellus or 


1 Labb. Conc. I. p. 955sq (ed. Coleti); turns. He scandalizes Tillemont (4. 2. 
see Baronius Amma/. s. ann. 303 § lxxxix VV. p. 613 sq) by this levity when dealing 
sq. Baronius is greatly exercised withthe with a question of such moment as the 
question and blows hot and cold by faith of a sovereign pontiff. 
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indeed of Eusebius, but mentions Miltiades as if he were the immediate 
successor of Marcellinus. 

The term-numbers assigned to Marcellinus are vill. iii. xxv. The 
year of his death then is a.D. 304, both as calculated from these term- 
numbers and as given by the consulates. This comparatively long 
term of office agrees with the notices of Eusebius’ and Theodoret 
already quoted, which represent him as still living when the persecution 
began (23 Feb., 303). Ifthe figures for the months and days are correct, 
he must have died on Oct. 25. But this does not agree with his com- 
memoration, as given by any authority. The present text of the Liberian 
Depositio (see p. 249) places it on xvii Kal. Feb., but this, as we have 
seen (p. 250), is probably a confusion with his successor Marcellus. All 
the other ancient authorities give his commemoration day in April. It 
is vi Kal. Mai (April 26) in the Old Roman Martyrology, vii Kal. 
Mai (April 25) in the Lzber Pontificalis (FKP), and xii Kal. Mai 
(April 20) in the Hzeronymian Martyrology. The vi and xii seem to be 
different corruptions of the vil, so that April 25 was probably the original 
day. This would exactly suit the number of days xxv, but would 
require a considerable change in the years and months, vil. viii for 
emendation. We may perhaps accept the term-numbers provisionally 
as correct and suppose that owing to the troubles of the times there 
was a long interval between the death (25 Oct., 304), and the deposition 
proper (25 April, 305), just as we have seen in the earlier case of 
Cornelius (p. 288). The dates thus provisionally accepted would not 
be inconsistent with the story of his lapse and martyrdom. We might 
then suppose him to have been imprisoned after the Second Edict 
(about March a.p. 303) which especially aimed at the imprisonment of 
the clergy but avoided the shedding of blood’, to have lapsed after the 
Third Edict, which was an amnesty issued at the vicennalia (21 Dec. 
A.D. 303) and offered release even to the clergy, provided they would 
sacrifice*, and to have suffered martyrdom after the Fourth Edict, which 
was promulgated in Rome by Maximian (30 April, 304). The judicial 
slaughters perpetrated in consequence extended over many months. 


11 do not understand what Lipsius 
(Chronol. p. 242) means, when he says 
that ‘the 8 years are established by the 
reckoning of Eusebius in the Chronicon.’ 
Marcellinus is not mentioned in the Ar- 
menian version, which alone Lipsius 
accepts as representing the original work 
of Eusebius ; but as xv years are there 


assigned to his predecessor Gaius, and 
as the accession of Gaius is placed in 
278, the accession of Marcellinus ought to 
fall in 293. 

2 See Mason’s Persecution of Diocletian, 
p- 103 sq. 

3 Mason, p. 206. 
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Marcellinus was the first pope for some generations who was not 
buried in the Cemetery of Callistus. By his own directions, we are told, 
he was laid in the Cemetery of Priscilla. From the language which the 
LP uses in making this statement, Lipsius (Chronol. p. 246) infers that 
this is represented as a penitential act, as if he deemed himself un- 
worthy of lying with his predecessors in the papal vault, and he himself 
supposes Marcellinus to have been excluded by reason of his lapse. 
This is not a very probable account of the fact. It is simpler with 
De Rossi (Rom. Soft, U. p. 105) to suppose that the well-known 
Cemetery of Callistus had been confiscated at the outbreak of the 
persecution and not yet restored, and that therefore he had to choose 
some new place of sepulture. 

The two next episcopates were days of trouble for the Roman 
Church. The epitaphs of Damasus on both Marcellus and Eusebius 
are extant (Rom. Soft. u. pp. 195 sq, 204 sq). He tells us that the 
efforts of these two prelates to enforce penitential discipline on the 
lapsed led to strife and bloodshed; that the Church was rent asunder 
by feuds; that Marcellus was driven into banishment by the tyrant 
instigated by one of the offenders; and that Eusebius died an exile 
and a martyr in Sicily. The word ‘martyr’ ought not probably to be 
interpreted here in its stricter sense. In the Mzervonymian Martyrology 
he is called a ‘ confessor.’ 

For these two prelates the Liberian Catalogue is very deficient. 
While the term-numbers are recorded for both, the consulates only, 
without the days of accession and death, are given for Marcellus, and 
the days of accession and death alone, without the consulates, for 
Eusebius. 

The term-numbers for MARCELLUS are ann. 1. m. vil. d. xx. It has 
been pointed out above (p. 257), that the proper number for the months 
is vii, as Lipsius correctly reads, not vi, as Mommsen gives it. If 
however the Martyrologies are right, the ‘ depositio,’ and presumably the 
death, of this pope fell on Jan. 15 or one of the succeeding days 
(p. 250). If therefore the death took place so early as January and the 
year was 309, as the consulate gives it, the accession must belong not to 
the year 308, as represented by the consulate, but to the preceding 
year 307. There are three ways out of this difficulty: (1) We may with 
Lipsius (Chronol. p. 248 sq, 264) suppose a mistake in the consulate 
and may substitute 307 for 308 as the year of his accession. (2) We 
may with Duchesne cut out the one year, in which case his episcopate 
will extend from 26 May 308 to 15 Jan. 309. ‘This is no violent pro- 
cedure, since transcribers were fond of inserting a unit where they 
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found a blank’. I should prefer this solution to that of Lipsius, seeing 
that the consulates have in this part of the list proved our safest guides. 
(3) We may leave both the term-numbers and the consulates intact, and 
we may suppose that the deposztio here, as in the case of Cornelius and 
probably also of Marcellinus, is the anniversary not of his death, but of 
his translation to the Cemetery of Priscilla. He may have died in exile; 
and in these times of trouble, when the Church was assailed by perse- 
cution from without and torn asunder by internal strife, a long interval 
might have elapsed before his body was laid peacefully in a Roman 
Cemetery. In the Leonine list there has been a misplacement of the 
months and days, so that those of Eusebius have been transferred to 
Marcellus, and those of Miltiades to Eusebius. Miltiades himself has 
lost his own months and days in consequence. 

With Euseprus, the successor of Marcellus, the difficulties of re- 
conciling the different statements are still greater. ‘The beginning and 
end of his episcopate are given as xiili Kal. Mai (April 18) and xvi 
Kal. Sept. (August 17), a period of exactly 4 months. The term-numbers 
however give 4 months and 16 days. The ‘d. xvi’ therefore must be 
struck out. It may have crept in accidentally from ‘diem xvi Kal. Sept.’ in 
the context. But another difficulty remains. In the Liberian Defositio 
his day is given as vi Kal. Oct. (Sept. 26); and so too the Heronymian 
Martyrology on this day, ‘Romae Via Appia in coemeterio Calesti 
(Callisti) depositio S. Eusebii episcopi et confessoris.” But we know 
that Eusebius died in exile, and his remains would have to be brought 
to Rome. ‘This latter therefore is the day of his translation. The 
seven months assigned to this bishop by Jerome are an evident cor- 
ruption, the iii becoming vii by a common form of error. The variations 
in the other lists also are explicable. The numbers in the Leonine list 
are perhaps borrowed from Miltiades by a displacement; those of 
the ZP are a variation of the Leonine*. But the year still remains 
unsettled. No consulates are given to determine it. The alternative 
lies between 309 and 310, as will be seen presently. 

The term-numbers for MILTIADEs are ann, Ui. m. vi. d. viii (viii). 
The beginning of his episcopate is given as vi Non. Jul. (July 2), the 
end as il Id. Jan. (Jan. 11). Moreover the latter date accords sub- 
stantially with the Defosztio, which has ini Id. Jan. (Jan. 10), so that 
there is an error of a single day only in the one place or the other. 
Miltiades survived the edict of Milan, when more settled times arrived. 
Hence there is no interval between the death and the ‘depositio’, as in 


1 See the note on p. 291. 
* Lipsius gives another explanation, Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. V1. p. 93 sq. 
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the case of the preceding bishops. So far, well and good. But the 
three years present a difficulty. If the consulates are correctly given 
(A.D. 31I1—314), they can only be reconciled with the months and days 
by writing ii for iii. This is Duchesne’s solution (Zzb. Pont. 1. p. ecxlix) ; 
and as the consulates elsewhere have been found trustworthy, perhaps 
it is the more probable alternative. Otherwise we should be obliged 
with Lipsius to suppose an error in the consulate for the accession 
(A.D. 311), and to place it in the previous year. It must be confessed 
however that the iiii years of Jerome and others are favourable to the 
larger number iii in this list. Unfortunately external events connected 
with this episcopate do not assist us in determining this point. A letter 
from Constantine to Miltiades is extant (Euseb. #. Z. x. 5), in which 
the emperor directs him to summon a synod at Rome to adjudicate on 
the Donatist question. The synod met on the 2nd of October 313’, 
under the presidency of Miltiades. On the other hand the synodal 
letter of the Council of Arles, dated the rst of August 314, is addressed 
to his successor Silvester. Thus external history furnishes a signal 
verification of the Liberian chronology so far as regards the close of 
this episcopate. Of the beginning it has nothing to say. 

We may now return to Eusebius. The death of his predecessor has 
been placed in January 309, the accession of his successor in July 311. He 
himself held the episcopate for four months, from April 18 to August 17. 
The year 311 is thus excluded from the competition ; and the alternative 


1 Optat. De Schism. Donat. i. 23 (p. 
23, Dupin) ‘Convenerunt in domum 
Faustae in Laterano, Constantino quater 
et Licinio ter consulibus, sexto Nonas 
Octobris die...Cum consedissent Miltiades 
episcopus urbis Romae etc.,’ Augustin. 
Post Collat. 56 (Op. 1X. p. 614) ‘ Mel- 
chiades judicavit Constantino ter et Li- 
cinio iterum consulibus, sexto Nonas 
Octobres,’ fist. 88 (Of. Il. p. 214) 
‘Domino nostro Constantino Augusto 
tertium cos.,’ where the same year is 
intended. The consuls of this year were 
‘Constantinus 111, Licinius 111,’ as ap- 
pears from a letter of Constantine on the 
subject in Cod. Theodos. xvi. ii. 1 (VI. 
p- 22, ed. Gothofred) so that the ‘quater’ 
of Optatus and the ‘iterum’ of Augustine, 
at least of their present texts, must be 


corrected. Constantine and Licinius were 


consuls together for the second time in 
A.D. 312, for the third time in A.D. 313, 
and for the fourth time in A.D. 315. 

The form Melciades or Melchiades 
is a corruption of Miltiades, arising out 
of careless Latin pronunciation or tran- 
scription, more especially the latter, for 
the interchange of C and T is a very 
common occurrence. In the printed texts 
of Augustine the name is commonly 
written Melchiades, though the best Mss 
seem to support the correct form Mil- 
tiades. The Greek Medxiddns can only 
have been derived from a corrupt Latin 
source. In the different Mss of the ZP 
(see Duchesne I. p. 168), we have the 
forms Miltiades, Myltiades, Meltiades, 
Meletiades, Melciades, Melchiades, etc. 

* Labb. Cove, I. p. 1445 sq (ed. Coleti) ; 
see Hefele Conctliengesch. 1. p. 172 Sq. 
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remains of 309 or 310. We have no data for deciding between these 
two years. 

The next three popes in succession, SILVESTER, Marcus, and Jutius, 
present no difficulty. We have evidently a strictly contemporary record 
here. The beginnings and the ends of all the three episcopates are care- 
fully recorded. The beginnings are all found to coincide with Sundays 
in accordance with the rule followed from the time of Miltiades. ‘The 
ends are given likewise in the Defos. Episc. (see p. 249 sq) ; and the dates 
agree exactly with those of our Papal Catalogue, with one slight exception. 
In the Papal Catalogue for the death of Silvester, instead of ‘KI. Jan.’, 
we should read ‘Pr. Kl. Jan.’' For (1) It is so in the Defos. Epise.; 
(2) It is required to make the reckoning of the xi months; (3) It is 
required likewise by the consulates ; for if he had died, not on Dec. 31, but 
on Jan. 1, the consuls would not have been those of A.D. 335, but those 
of A.D. 336. The xxii years assigned to this pope by Jerome are a round 
number for the exact xxi years, xi months. For Julius it seems neces- 
sary that we should correct m. i. d. xi into m. i. d. vi, for these latter 
numbers are not only required by the interval, but are reproduced (with 
slight errors of transcription) in the Leonine Catalogue and in ZP. 
explained and must be an error, though Jerome was probably born 
some years: before his accession. ‘These three episcopates then occupy 
the period from 31 Jan. 314 to 12 Apr. 352. The limits of each severally 
are exhibited in the table above, p. 285. 

The accession of the next bishop, L1BErR1Ivs, during whose episcopate 
this Catalogue was drawn up, is given as xi Kal. Jun. (May 22). This 
day however was not a Sunday in the year 352. An easy correction 
(comp. lex. and Polyc. 1. p. 666) would be xi Kal. Jul. (June 21), which 
would meet the requirement respecting the day of the week. This cor- 
rection was suggested by Pagi and is accepted as probable by Lipsius 
(Chron. pp. 262, 264). Another solution however is proposed by 
Duchesne (Zz. Pont. 1. p. cxl). The Hzeronymian Martyrology gives the 
commemoration ‘Liberii episcopi’ under two several dates, xvi Kal. 
Jun. (May 17) and viii Kal. Oct. (Sept. 23). In the latter case the entry 
is, ‘Romae, depositio sancti Liberii episcopi.’ It would seem therefore 
that the former is the date of his accession, and that we have here an 
instance of confusion, which we find elsewhere in this Martyrology, 
between the days of accession and of death. In this year May 17 was a 
Sunday. The Lzdellus Precum praef. c. 1 (Migne’s Patrol. Lat. xu. 


1 We have a similar omission of the of Marcellinus in FP, which have ‘ Kal. 
letters ‘pr.’ in the date of the accession Jul.’ for ‘pr. Kal. Jul.’ 
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p. 81) of Faustus and Marcellus against Damasus places the death of 
Liberius ‘octavo Kalehdas Octobris’ (Sept. 24), and this (viii, not viiii) 
is probably correct. The term-numbers for the months and days of 
this pope would then be m. iii. d. vii, and this (making allowance for 
slight errors) accords with the Leonine figures m. iiii. d. viii and with 
those of the ZP m. i. d. iiii (where iii is a corruption of vii). We 
may therefore adopt May 17 as the probable day of his accession. 
The figures for the years of Liberius in the later Latin lists are wide of 
the mark. 


Having gone through the whole of the Liberian Catalogue and 
tested the amount of credibility which attaches to its several parts, we 
are now in a position to state some conclusions as to its origin and 
growth. It should be premised however that these conclusions must 
be regarded as in some points tentative. Whether we shall ever arrive 
at results which will command a general assent, must depend on new 
discoveries. Criticism has been working earnestly on this Catalogue for 
a long time and has almost exhausted its resources. We need fresh 
documentary evidence before we can hope for a final solution. 

(1) The ground-work of this Catalogue was a list drawn up under 
Pontianus A.D. 230-235. There is a fair degree of probability that 
Hippolytus was its author. If not, it must have been the work of some 
contemporary. It contained nothing besides a list of names with the 
years of office, except perhaps the note relating to Hermas. ‘This chro- 
nographer of the Hippolytean age however was not dependent on oral 
tradition. He had before him an earlier list of the papal succession. 
Of the prior document or documents which he used I shall have occa- 
sion to speak hereafter. 

(2) A list was drawn up under Stephanus (A.D. 254-257) of the 
pontificates from Pontianus to Lucius inclusive (five episcopates). It 
contained the names of the popes in succession; the terms of office 
expressed in months, years, and days; and the dates of the close of 
each episcopate with the manner of death or other cause of the vacancy 
(‘discinctus’, ‘dormit’, ‘passus’, ‘cum gloria dormicionem accepit’, 
‘dormit’). It moreover gave certain historical notices, affecting more 
especially the government and governors of the Church. Thus it re- 
corded the deportation of Pontianus together with Hippolytus to Sar- 
dinia; the Novatian schism under Fabius [Fabianus] and Cornelius ; 
and the banishment and restoration of Lucius. It contained likewise 
one notice of episcopal administration, which is somewhat different 
from the rest and which served as a pattern for the later fictions of the 
Liber Pontificalis. We are told of Fabianus that he divided out the 
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city among the deacons and that he was the author of many erections 
in the cemeteries. 

The compiler of this portion, which comprises about twenty years, 
writing under Stephanus, was contemporary with the events recorded. 
Whether he derived his information from official archives or from private 
knowledge, we cannot say. Though not homogeneous with the work 
of the Hippolytean chronicler, it may possibly have been compiled as 
a continuation of this work. This relation would explain how the 
second list begins at the same point at which the first ends. But with 
the banishment and resignation of Pontianus a new epoch in the 
history of the papacy commenced, and this fact alone would be enough 
to suggest the drawing up of a new record. 

(3) We have seen that these first and second portions (A.D. 29-234, 
and A.D. 234-254), though not homogeneous the one with the other, 
were yet homogeneous each in itself. This is not the case with the 
portion comprising the third period, from a.b.254— 336. There is much 
variety of treatment in the different parts. For the half century from 
Stephanus to Marcellinus (a.D. 254-304) the irregularity is the greatest. 
Sometimes the days both of accession and of death are given, some- 
times the one or the other, and sometimes neither. For the remaining 
portion, from Marcellus to Marcus (A.D. 308-336), the treatment is more 
even, and both days are regularly given. The want of homogeneity in 
this third portion of the Catalogue may suggest that it was not the work 
of one hand; but that the previous list from Peter to Stephanus re- 
ceived supplements from time to time from different persons, the latter 
and homogeneous part being the work of the Chronographer of 336. 

(4) During this period, while it was receiving supplements from 
time to time, copies of the list were multiplied by transcription, and it 
was seriously corrupted in the process. Hence the transpositions of 
Cletus and Clemens, and of Pius and Anicetus, as well as the displace- 
ment of the figures for the years through several papacies (see above, 
p. 270 sq), in the former part of the list. Hence likewise the insertion 
of three years for Lucius and of two years for Xystus 11, with other less 
flagrant errors, in the latter part. A very inaccurate and blurred copy 
also fell into the hands of Eusebius, though corrupt in a different way 
and much purer for the earlier episcopates than the Liberian copy. 

(5) The Chronographer of 336 seems to have inserted Anacletus, if 
indeed his name had not been already inserted in the process of trans- 
mission. He also added the consulates. They agree very exactly with 
the names in the Consular Fasti which form part of his collection (see 
p. 248, p. 253 sq). But he encountered great difficulties in carrying 
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out this task, owing to the gross corruptions which had already crept 
into the text. He had certain fixed dates, as for instance the Crucifixion 
(A.D. 29), the exile and deposition of Pontianus (a.D. 235), the martyr- 
dom of Fabianus (A.D. 250), the martyrdom of Xystus 11 (A.D. 258), and 
probably some later events also. In some of these cases (e.g. the 
exile of Pontianus, and the martyrdom of Xystus 11) he probably found 
the consulates already in the text’; at all events they were well known 
dates. Having the Consular Fasti before him, he filled in the years by 
the aid of the term-numbers, working backwards or forwards, as the 
case might be, from the fixed dates. In the earlier part of the list, as 
far as Urbanus inclusive, there were as yet no figures for months and 
days. Accordingly he treats the years as whole years in the manner 
described above (p. 264). In the latter part however he found not only 
the duration of office in months and days as well as years, but also in 
many cases the actual day of the year on which the episcopate began or 
ended. ‘The same consulate therefore, which ends one episcopate, is 
properly made to commence the next, except where, as in the cases of 
Felix and of Silvester*, a pope died at the very close of a year, so that 
his successor’s consecration necessarily fell in the next. But this mode 
of working backwards and forwards from fixed dates, though the only 
course open to our chronographer, had its inconveniences. It is like 
boring a tunnel underground, beginning at both ends. There is danger 
that the two may not meet but overlap each other. This mishap befel 
our chronographer in two instances. (i) In the first (Hippolytean) 
part of the list he began with the Crucifixion at one end and with the 
deposition of Pontianus at the other; but owing to the corruptions in 
his list the aggregate of the term-numbers was far in excess of the 
historic space, and accordingly at the middle of this period (Anicetus, 
Pius) he overlaps himself by eight years (see above, p. 264). (ii) Again 
in the second (Stephanic) part, having to fill the space between the 
martyrdom of Fabianus and that of Xystus m1, which were fixed dates, 
and beginning in like manner at both ends, he overlaps himself by three 
years. Here again the sum of the term-numbers (owing to corruptions) 
exceeded the available historic space by this period. In the last part 
of the list, where he was dealing with contemporary history, he had 


1 The names given to the consuls are _ tion that they were derived thence. 
so obvious during the period from Pon- * This was likewise the case with 
tianus to Marcellinus, as well as insome Dionysius, but by a slight error our 
other parts, that their accordance with chronographer places his decease in the 
the Consular Fasti of our chronographer — wrong consulate (see above, p.290). 
in any particular instance is no presump- 
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accurate information, even if he did not find the consulates already 
recorded in most’ instances. His real difficulty would naturally be in 
the earlier episcopates of this portion ; and it was the greater, because 
the see was frequently vacant for a long time owing to the troubles, and 
the episcopates therefore were not chronologically continuous, so that 
the thread of his reckoning was snapped. Hence no consulates are 
assigned to Eusebius (A.D. 309 or 310). This omission is unique in the 
whole list. Probably our chronographer was in the same perplexity as 
ourselves, having no means of determining the exact year. 

This chronographer is probably responsible for the imperial syn- 
chronisms also. 

(6) The document received its final touches from the Chrono- 
grapher of 354. He continued it from the point where his predecessor 
had dropped it, adding the notices of the episcopate of Julius and of the 
accession of Liberius, in whose time he wrote. He also inserted the 
months and days for the earlier part—from Peter to Pontianus—where 
hitherto only years had been given, thus making the record symmetrical 
throughout. My reason for assigning this last-mentioned insertion to 
the latest stage in the growth of the document will have appeared 
already. From what has been said, it will be evident that the months 
and days cannot have had any place there when the consulates were 
added. 

(7) To the carelessness of later transcribers must be attributed 
such errors as the omission of Anicetus, Eleutherus, and Zephyrinus ; or 
again the corruption of the numbers, where these differ from the inter- 
vals as determined by the consulates. 


4. 
THE LIBER PONTIFICALIS. 


It will not be necessary to enter into a detailed account of the 
history and contents of this work (which I shall continue to designate 
LP). We are only concerned with it here, so far as it throws back any 
light on the early papal lists. A short summary therefore will suffice. 

The preface to the work consists of two letters, one purporting to 
be written by Jerome to pope Damasus requesting him to compile a 
history of the see from the episcopacy of S. Peter to his own time; the 
other a reply from Damasus complying with this request and forwarding 
to him such particulars as he could discover (‘quod gestum potuimus 
repperire’), 
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The body of the work comprises accounts of the several popes in 
order, brief in the earlier part, but increasing in length as time advances. 
The earlier lives contain notices of their parentage and country, of the 
date of their accession and length of their pontificate, of their chief 
episcopal acts, especially their ordinations, and of the day and place 
of their ‘ depositio’. 

Owing to the forged letters prefixed to the work, the earlier lives as 
far as Damasus were supposed to have been written by him, and in 
the thirteenth century and later, we find such designations as Chronica 
Damasi or Damasus de Gestis Pontificum given to it (see Duchesne 
Lib. Pont. i. p. xxxili sq). The subsequent lives Panvinio (in Platina 
de Vit. Pont. Roman. p. 9, Cologne 1600) without any authority what- 
ever ascribed to Anastasius the Librarian. This date was obviously 
far too late; for Anastasius flourished in the latter half of the ninth 
century, and the Z/ is frequently quoted by much earlier writers. Yet 
Bellarmin accepted this attribution, and to Anastasius the work is 
ascribed in the editio princeps (Mogunt. 1602). Baronius (s. ann. 867 
§ cxxxix) so far modifies this opinion as to hold that Anastasius was the 
author, only as having collected together lives written by others before 
him. Somewhat later (A.D. 1687) Pearson arrived at a substantially 
correct view of the history of the ZP (AZinor Works u. p. 416 sq). He 
saw that it must have been written as early as the sixth century and 
have been interpolated before the age of Anastasius. After him 
Schelestrate (Antig. Eccles. M1lustr. 1. p. 375 Sq, Romae 1692) dealt the 
death-blow to the Anastasian authorship, and his verdict was adopted 
by Bianchini. Bianchini however unfortunately retained the name of 
Anastasius in the title of his edition; and in our own age it is still in- 
cluded among the works of Anastasius in Migne’s Patrol. Latin. CXXvU, 
CXXVIII. 

The materials accumulated by later research have contributed 
to a more definite solution of the problem. It is now ascertained that 
there were two distinct editions of the work, the one traced back to 
the earlier years of the sixth century, the other to the close of the 
seventh. 

1. The earlier of these editions has not reached us in its complete- 
ness, but is preserved in two abridgments. 

The first of these (F), the /edcian, closes with the life of Felix tv 
(+ A.D. 530), though followed in the mss by a bare list of the succeeding 
popes as far as Pelagius 11 (7 A.D. 590). It was evidently made during 
the short pontificate of Felix’ successor, Boniface 11 (A.D. 530—532). 
In two out of the three mss in which it is preserved (Paris. 1451, Vatic. 
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Regin. 1127) it is prefixed to a collection of Canons. In the third 
(Bernens. 225) it breaks off suddenly in the middle of a line in the life 
of Liberius and is followed by Jerome’s treatise de Viris Zlustribus (see 
Lipsius Chronologie p. 279). There is good reason for supposing that 
this abridgment was originally made to accompany the collection of 
Canons, which shows by its contents that it was drawn up in the 6th 
century and in Gaul (see Duchesne Etude p- 6 sq, Zzb. Pont. 1. p. xlix sq), 
though its connexion with these Canons is questioned by Lipsius (Jahr. 
J. Protest. Theol. v. p. 397). This abridgment is quoted by Gregory of 
Tours. 

The second (K), the Cononian', is a later abridgment of the same 
work, but is continued as far as Conon ({ A.D. 687). In the extant 
mss however there are lists of the popes carrying the series much lower 
down. ‘The lives from Felix iv (+ A.D. 530) to Conon, which are want- 
ing in F, are taken from the common (later) edition of the Z/P, but not 
without abridgment. 

Of these two abridgments of the earlier edition of the ZP, F ad- 
heres for the most part rigidly to the text, omitting but not changing 
words ; while on the other hand K_ occasionally gives the substance in 
different language. Duchesne (Zz. Pont. 1. p. 47 sq) has restored this 
primitive edition of the ZP from these two abridgments with the aid of 
the later recension. 

This opinion, that F and K represent an older text of the ZP 
than the so-called Anastasian work, but in an abridged form, has been 
put forward with great ability and clearness by Duchesne (Z/ude p. 6 sq, 
Lib. Pont. 1. p. Wiisq). It is also shared by Lipsius (Chrono/. p. 80 sq, 
Das Felicianische Papstbuch in Jarhb. f. Prot. Theol. v. p. 385 sq, esp. 
p- 425 sq), and will probably meet with general acceptance. On the 
other hand Waitz (lVeues Archiv Iv. p. 217 sq, IX. p. 459 Sq, X. p. 453 
sq, XI. p. 2178q) regards them as abridged from a later altered and 
somewhat corrupt text of the Anastasian work ; and he seems to have 
found an adherent, at least to some extent, in Harnack (Z%eolog. 
Literaturz. 1886, no. 11, p. 244 sq). For Duchesne’s replies to the 
criticisms of Waitz see Revue des Questions Historiques XXV1. p. 493 Sq 
(1879), XXIX. p. 246 sq (1881), Mélanges d’Archéologie etc. 1. p. 277 
sq, IV. p. 232Sq, VI. p. 275 sq. Waitz is also answered by Lipsius, 
though more briefly, in the notes to his paper in Jahrb. f, Prot. Theol. v. 


1 Care must be taken not to confuse here; and (2) The later or Cononian 
two different works: (1) The Cononian  edz¢ion (not abridgment) of the ZP, of 
abridgment of the earlier or Felician edi- — which an account will be given presently 
tion of the ZP, of which I am speaking = (p. 307 sq). 
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p- 3878q. The paper itself had been written before Waitz published his 
views. 

The earlier edition then of the Z? was brought down to the death 
of Felix 1v (a.p. 530). Whatever may be thought of the particular 
texts of F and K, this fact seems to be established. ‘The lives of the 
popes at this epoch bear evidence that they were written by a con- 
temporary or contemporaries. It is Duchesne’s opinion that the book, 
which is thus abridged in F and K, was compiled originally under 
Hormisdas (A.D. 514—523), the successor of Symmachus, and con- 
tinued by contemporary hands to the death of Felix (Zz. Pont. 1. 
p. xlviii). Lipsius (Jahrb. f, Prot. Theol. v. p. 395 sq) would place its 
compilation a few years earlier, in the age of Gelasius (7 A.D. 496) or 
Anastasius 11 (f A.D. 498), the immediate predecessors of Symmachus. 
Among other reasons he is desirous of giving sufficient room for the 
corruptions in the text, as they appear in FK. I need not stop to 
discuss these divergent views. The difference is not great; nor has 
the question any bearing on the earlier history of the papacy, with 
which alone we are directly concerned, whatever may be its interest 
for the events of the close of the 5th and commencement of the 6th 
century. 

This period was marked by the contention between Symmachus and 
Laurentius for the papacy. Symmachus was the chosen of the Roman 
party ; Laurentius of the Byzantine. The feud was at length brought 
to an end by the intervention of King Theodoric. Symmachus was 
established on the papal throne, while Laurentius was consoled with 
the Campanian bishopric of Nuceria. Such an epoch would direct 
attention to the previous history of the Roman see, and call forth 
publications favourable to either side. The ZP, of which (as we have 
seen) the earlier edition belongs to this epoch, advocates strongly 
the cause of Symmachus. But there is likewise extant in a Vero- 
nese MS a fragment of what was apparently a papal history, con- 
taining the few closing lines of a life of Anastasius 11 (7 4.D. 498) 
followed by a life of Symmachus, in which this latter pope is severely 
handled and the cause of the antipope Laurentius advocated. As the 
life of Symmachus is followed by a mere list of names and terms of office 
(in years, months, and days) for the succeeding popes, the work itself was 
evidently written during this pontificate. Indeed, since it mentions the 
schism which arose upon the ‘henoticon’ of Zeno as still existing, it 
must date before a.p. 519, and therefore within four or five years of the 
death of Symmachus (Duchesne Zzd. Pont. 1. p. xxx). Here then we 
have two contemporary papal histories written from diametrically oppo- 
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site points of view. Unfortunately the Zawventian history is only a 
fragment, and we do not know what preceded it. But it is at least 
a plausible conjecture that the two histories had the same, or substantially 
the same, matter in common till towards the close of the fifth century, 
and that here they diverged, each building upon a common foundation 
the last storey of contemporary history according to his own prejudices 
and in his own party interests’. Attention has been called already 
(p. 262 sq) to this phenomenon, as illustrating what may have occurred 
at an earlier date, in the age of Hippolytus. The Laurentian fragment 
is given in full by Duchesne (Zzd. Pont. 1. p. 43 sq). 

2. The later edition of the Zzber Pontificalis can be traced as far 
back as Conon (A.D. 687). Of this we have direct manuscript evi- 
dence. The Neapolitan ms, to which attention was called by Pertz, 
and of which I shall have to speak presently, contains this recension. 
From the handwriting it appears to belong to the end of the 8th 
century and not later; and originally it must have comprised biographies 
of the popes down to Conon. It is true that in its present state, owing 
to the mutilation of the ms, it breaks off in the middle of the life of 
Anastasius 11 (A.D. 496—498), but prefixed to the work is a list of the 
popes as faras Conon. Moreover the biographies at this epoch, both 
before and after Conon, in this recension were evidently written by con- 
temporaries. Thus in the life of Leo 1 (7 4.D. 683) the Sixth Ecu- 
menical Council is mentioned as having been held ‘lately’ (Zz. Pont. 
I. p. 359, ed. Duchesne). The age of Conon therefore is the latest 
possible date for this recension. Hence it is sometimes called the 
‘Cononian’ edition. But there is every reason for supposing that it 
belongs to a much earlier date and was added to from time to time. 
The evidence in favour of its earlier origin derived from the history 
of the text will be mentioned shortly. For this and for other reasons 
Duchesne (Zzd. Pont. 1. p. ccxxx sq) would place it as early as the middle 
of the 6th century, the age of Vigilius (A.D. 537—555). His arguments 
do not seem to me conclusive; but the term ‘ Cononian,’ as applied to 
this recension of the Z/, is certainly misleading, as it suggests a date 
which is much too late, and it has the further disadvantage of creating 
a confusion with a wholly different form of this work (see p. 305, 
note 1). 

A full account of the mss of this ‘second edition’ of the ZP will be 


1 If however the calculations of Du- _ rect, the earlier lives must have been 
chesne (Zzd, Pont. I. p. xxxi) as to the very much briefer even than those of the 
contents of the missing portion be cor- _ Felician abridgment. 
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found in Duchesne (Zid. Pont. 1. p. clxiv sq; comp. Etude p. 46 sq). 
If we confine our attention to the portion from S. Peter to Felix 1v, 
they fall into two main classes. 

(A) The chief representative of the first class is the Zucca Ms, no. 
490, in the Chapter Library of that city. The volume contains various 
works in different hands of the 8th or beginning of the goth century. 
The ZP in this ms consists of two parts, (1) the first reaching as far as 
Constantine (t+ a.D. 712) in one handwriting, and (2) the second with 
a different numbering of the sheets in a different hand, from Gregory 11 
to Hadrian 1 (A.D. 715—758). Each part presumably was written 
about the date at which it closes. At the end of the first part is a notice, 
Hic usque cxxvitii anni sunt quod Longobardi venerunt et vit menses. 
The point of time from which the 129 years should be reckoned is a 
little uncertain’. 

(B) ‘The most ancient representative of the other class is the /Vea- 
politanus iv. A. 5, already mentioned (p. 307), which must have been 
written before the close of the 7th century. It bears the inscription 
Liber S. Columbani and most probably therefore belonged originally to 
the Monastery of Bobbio. For the reasons which have been already 
stated, we may fairly conclude that it was carried down to Conon 
({ A.D. 687). Attention was first called to the exceptional importance 
of this s for the history of the ZP by Pertz (Archiv v. p. 70 sq, 1824). 

Though this Ms is some years earlier than the Lucca Ms, and perhaps 
coeval with the completion of this second recension of the Z/, yet the 
type of text B is certainly inferior to the type of text A, and exhibits 
both corruptions and additions from which the latter is free. This point 
seems to be made quite clear by Duchesne (Zid. Font. 1. p. ccvii sq, 
comp. Etude p. 40 sq), and Lipsius (Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. v. p. 389) ac- 
quiesces. On the other hand Waitz (JVewes Archiv Iv. p. 225 sq, and 
elsewhere) maintains the priority of the text B against Duchesne. 

But the fact, that in a ms coeval or nearly so with Conon the 
text is already corrupt, shows that this recension of the Z/? had already 
had a continuous history at this epoch, though the age of Conon is the 
earliest at which we have direct evidence of its existence. It was not a 


1 In his Ltude p. 47 Duchesne dates 
the Lombard invasion A.D. 568; so that, 


he assumes the Lucca MS to have been 
written not earlier than the accession of 


adding 129 years, we arrive at 697, not 
715, as the date intended. He therefore 
supposes this reckoning, A.D. 697, to give 
the date of ‘the original of the Lucca Ms.’ 
In his later work (276. Pont. 1. p. clxv) 


pope Constantine (A.D. 708), in which 
case the date (not earlier than 708 — 129= 
579) will refer to the Lombard invasion 
of the particular country ‘where the Ms 
was in the 8th century.’ 
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cast as of molten metal, but a growth as of a tree. ‘The text of this 
recension must have existed already in two distinct types before the later 
lives ending with Conon were attached to it. It is altogether beside my 
purpose to pursue this question further. Those who are anxious to follow 
up the subject will do well to consult Duchesne’s own account of the 
relations of the mss and the growth of the text’. But indeed, notwith- 
standing the great care and ability of his work, it were too sanguine to 
hope that the last word had been spoken on a question so intricate and 
thorny. 

_ So far as regards the earlier popes, our interest in the ZP ends with 
these two editions or recensions. With the continuations which from 
time to time were attached to the work, or with the modifications which 
affect the later portions, we have no concern. A full account of these 
will be found in Duchesne (Zid. ont. 1. ccxxx sq; comp. Etude p. 
199 sq). 

For the early centuries the differences between the two editions of 
the ZP are for the most part inconsiderable. It is only when we have 
advanced well into the 4th century, that they assume a greater promi- 
nence. One group of insertions however which appears in the later 
edition—perhaps the most striking during this early period—affects the 
first four lives and therefore has a direct bearing on our subject. In the 
biography of S. Peter a paragraph is inserted, explaining how Linus and 
Cletus were appointed during the Apostle’s life-time to act as suffragans®, 
that he might not be cumbered with business which would interfere with 
his preaching. It then goes on to speak of his disputes with Simon Magus 
—all this being preparatory to the succeeding notice*, which represents 
S. Peter as ordaining Clement to be his immediate successor, and com- 
mitting to him the care of the Church (in language borrowed from the 
Clementine Ze¢ter to James), charging him at the same time to appoint 
others to relieve him of ecclesiastical business, that he may devote him- 
self to prayer and to preaching. Accordingly in the lives of Linus and 
of Cletus, where these two bishops are represented as performing 
certain episcopal acts, this later edition inserts the words ‘ex praecepto 
beati Petri,’ which are wanting in the earlier, thus representing them as 
only carrying out the directions of a living superior. The same idea 
again is insisted upon in the life of Clement, where he is said to have 


| [ib. Pont. 1. pp. xlix sq, clxiv sq; 2 See above, p. 191 sq. 
see also Meélanges d Archéologie Vi. p. 3 See above, pp. 186, 191, where the 
275 sq, which contains a summary of forms of the life of Clement in the earlier 
Duchesne’s views on this subject. and later editions of the ZP are given. 
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undertaken the pontificate of the Church ‘ex praecepto beati Petri,’ 
this being the last occasion on which the phrase is used. Here the 
Epistle of Clement to James, which had been indirectly quoted in a 
previous life, is mentioned by name; and the explanation is given that 
the names of Linus and Cletus stand before Clement on the roll 
(‘ante eum conscribuntur’), as having been ordained bishops by Peter 
under the circumstances described. This, it will be remembered, is 
a suggestion of Epiphanius, who is followed by Rufinus', to reconcile 
the discrepancies of order in the different papal lists. It should be added 
that no attempt is made to rectify the chronology, so as to bring it into 
harmony with this theory. Though Clement is represented as conse- 
crated by S. Peter himself, he is stated nevertheless to have held the 
episcopate nine years, and to have died in the third year of Trajan. 
The other changes in these earlier lives likewise betray a later date. 
Thus Anicetus and Soter are said in the Felician edition to be buried 
‘juxta corpus beati Petri,’ i.e. in the Vatican, which we learn from other 
authorities to have been the case ; but in this second edition their place 
of sepulture is given as the Cemetery of Callistus, though this cemetery 
did not exist in their time. Again Anicetus and Eutychianus are made 
martyrs, though the earlier edition knows nothing of this ; while Gaius, 
from being a simple confessor, is promoted to the higher honour of 
martyrdom. The most significant indication of a later date however 
occurs in the notice of the Paschal dispute in the life of Victor (Duchesne 
Lib. Pont. 1. pp. \xiii, ccxxxi, 138). In the earlier edition, as Duchesne 
points out, the language is ‘inspired by the Ziler Paschalis of Victorius 
of Aquitaine, published in 457’; whereas in the later the editor has in 
view the system of Dionysius Exiguus, which was given to the world in 


525: 


But the question of real interest for our immediate purpose has 
reference to the earlier authorities on which the Zéber Pontificalis is 
founded. These are twofold. 

(1) The Leberian Catalogue. The whole of this Catalogue is in- 
corporated in the ZP. This is done without any intelligence or appre- 
ciation, and often with very incongruous results. This fact furnishes 
one of the strongest evidences that F and K are abridgments. The 
quotations from the Liberian Catalogue, which appear in full in the 
later edition of the Z/, are found in these authorities in a mutilated 
form. Yet it is almost inconceivable that the later editor, finding these 


* See above, pp. 169 sq, 174 sq, where the passages of Epiphanius and Rufinus 
are quoted. 
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broken fragments in the earlier edition, should have taken the trouble 
to gather the corresponding pieces from the original document and fit 
them together, thus restoring the quotations to their pristine condition. 
We are therefore driven to the only remaining conclusion that at one 
time they were complete in the earlier edition, as they still are in the 
later, and that they suffered mutilation by the abridgment of the 
former. The example which Duchesne gives (1. p. xlii) from the life of 
Fabianus is a good illustration. 

(2) The Leontine Catalogue. ‘Though this document is no longer 
extant, its existence must be postulated in order to explain the pedigree 
of later authorities. A considerable number of papal lists are found, 
giving the years, months, and days, of the several pontificates, and all 
obviously derived from one parent. The principal of these are given by 
Duchesne (Zzb. Pont. 1. p. 12 sq; comp. p. xiv—xxv); see also Azad. 
Noviss. Spicil. Solesm. 1. p. 315 sq, where there is a list of these and 
other papal catalogues (p. 332 sq). A collation of several will be found 
in Lipsius Chronol. p. 128 sq. The oldest date from the age of Felix 1m 
(7 A.D. 492) and Hormisdas ({ A.D. 523). This fact points to about the 
middle of the 5th century, or a little after, as the lowest possible date of 
the parent list. 

But in the year 447 a book on the Paschal Cycle was published and 
dedicated*to Leo the Great. Only a few fragments remain, which have 
been edited by Mommsen (Die Zeitzer Ostertafel vom Jahre 447 
p- 537Sq, in the Adhandl. der Acad. der Wiss. zu Berlin 1862). This 
Easter Table derives its name from Zeitz in Saxony, in the library of 
which place it was found. Happily a portion of the prologue has 
been preserved, in which the author thus describes the appendix to 
his work ; 

‘Huic autem collectioni paschalium dierum, non solum seriem 
consulum conexuimus, sed etiam annos apostolicae sedis antistitum et 
aetates regni principym Romanorum diligentissima adnotatione sub- 
didimus (p. 541).’ 

An account of this work will be found in Krusch Der S4yahrige 
Ostercyclus u. seine Quellen p.116sq. The papal list which accompanied 
it has unfortunately perished. But was it not the lost parent which 
has left this numerous progeny of catalogues behind? I need not stop 
to enquire whether there is any probability in Duchesne’s conjecture 
(ZLib. Pont. 1. p. xiv), that the author of this Cycle was none other than 
the chronographer Prosper himself. Whoever he may have been, there 
are good reasons for thinking that its calculations were adopted for the 
regulation of Easter by the Roman authorities (see Krusch p. 124 sq). 
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At all events it was brought prominently before the notice of the Roman 
Church; and the papal list accompanying it would thus obtain a 
notoriety which would lead to its frequent transcription. 

Great stress is laid by Lipsius on other documentary evidence which 
he finds, that the episcopate of Leo the Great marked a distinct stage in 
the fabric of this pontifical chronicle (Chronologie p. 126 ; comp. Jahrb. 
J. Prot. Theol. v. pp. 450, 456 sq). At the end of the life of Xystus 11, 
the immediate predecessor of Leo, some mss (see Duchesne Zzb, Pont. 
I. p. 235) of the ZP have the notice, ‘A morte Silvestri usque ad hunc 
primum Leonem sunt anni xcviiii. m. v. d. xxvi.’ But the value of this 
argument is materially diminished by the fact that there is no trace of 
this note in the earlier edition of the Z/, and that it is not found in 
the oldest and best mss even of the later. Moreover, as Duchesne 
has pointed out (tude p. 1 34), in these same mss, which single 
out the epoch of Leo 1, a similar notice occurs at the close of 
the Life of Pelagius m, the immediate predecessor of Gregory the 
Great, ‘A morte sancti Silvestri usque ad hunc primum Gregorium 
fuerunt anni ccxlvi’ (Zz. Pont. 1. p. 309). It would seem therefore 
that the author of this note desired to emphasize the great epochs in 
the history of the papacy, marked by the three most famous popes of 
the period, Silvester, Leo, and Gregory, and that he reckoned up the 
intervals accordingly. 

This Leonine Catalogue, if we may now assume its existence, seems to 
have been published simultaneously, or almost simultaneously, in Greek. 
The conspicuous part taken by Leo the Great in the controversies which 
culminated in the Council of Chalcedon brought the Roman pontificate 
prominently before the Eastern Church at this epoch, and would naturally 
excite an interest in the papal succession. At all events in some extant 
Latin catalogues we find traces of a Greek parentage. Thus in the Cordie 
Ms (now faris. 12097), the name Osus (“Ocvos) appears instead of Pius; 
and elsewhere the forms seem to be influenced by a Greek original, 
though Lipsius has pressed this point too far (Chronol. p. 134, Jahrb. 
J. Prot. Theol. Vv. p. 453). 

At an earlier stage in this investigation (p. 240 sq) attention was 
directed to certain Greek and Oriental Catalogues (ABCDE) of the 
Roman bishops, which were subsequent to the age of Leo. One of 
these, the list of Elias of Nisibis (E), actually ends with this pontificate. 
Another, that of ‘the Short Chronography’ (A), contains imperial 
synchronisms which break off with Leo (Lipsius C%ronol. p. 28, 
Jahrb. f- Prot. Theol. v. p. 455). It is not unnatural therefore that we 
should look to the Leonine Catalogue as the source of their inspiration, 
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and should expect to find strong coincidences with the Latin Catalogues 
of the 5th and subsequent centuries, betokening affinity of origin. This 
expectation is not disappointed. It is not however in the early part of 
the list that we trace any close resemblances. During the period 
which elapsed before the great persecution, the Eusebian numbers pre- 
vail. It is only here and there that we see, or imagine we see, the 
influence of the Leonine list. The resemblances and differences for 
this earlier epoch will be seen from a comparison of the Greek and 
Oriental Catalogues on p. 241 with the Leonine list in the table on 
p. 316. But from Marcellinus onward, where the Eusebian lists cease, 
the Leonine numbers dominate. The table which follows will make 
this point clear. It is carried down to Xystus 11, the immediate pre- 
decessor of Leo. 























NAMES AC B D E LEONINE || CORRECT 
| i ann. mens. ||'ann. mens. 
Marcellinus || om. 2 GHEY LO! Me om. Sus 
Marcellus 2 om. 2 om. Bila Oe 
Eusebius I I 6 om. yc Oval 
Miltiades 4 4 4 8 Avni 2\4''6 
Silvester 28 28 28 18 23) he Cs a By 
Marcus 2 E2 2 2 PAN 6) ro abe, 
Julius 15 15 15 15 eS aye Dey 2 
Liberius 6 6 6 7 Gi a Tig! Wa 
Felix I I om. 3 ES Wie? a alte 
Damasus 28 om. 28 8 ro 13 rs we 
Siricius obs 15 12 15 Beal) sO De <6 
Anastasius 3 3 3 3 ce aune) Na his 
Innocentius || 15 15 15 16 Be Ne Fey 
Zosimus 8 8 I A NCE ONS IT, Tithn@ 
Bonifacius 4 4 2 3 Sis Bical es 
Celestinus IO 21 IO IO Gio 9.10 
Xystus 111. 8 8 8 9 a: eH a 6 





The documents designated by the letters A, B, C, D, E, are explained 
above (p. 240 sq). Of these the first and third (A, C) coincide exactly 
for this period, and are therefore included in one column. The Leonine 
list gives months and days, as well as years. I have recorded the years 
and months, but not the days, for a reason which will appear presently. 
Inasmuch as coincidence in the numbers is no evidence of identity of 
origin, where these numbers represent historical facts, I have added the 
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correct terms of office, as tabulated by Duchesne’ (Zzb. Pont. 1. p. cclxi), 
giving however only the years and months and omitting the days. The 
common origin of the Leonine and of the Greek and Oriental lists will 
be manifest in the numbers assigned to Eusebius, Miltiades, Marcus, 
Liberius, Anastasius, and Zosimus, where the Leonine numbers are 
more or less wide of the truth. In other cases also the affinity appears, 
when the Roman numerals are used and allowance is made for the acci- 
dental addition or omission or interchange of a figure, e.g. Silvester xxviii 
or xviii compared with xxiii (or xxiiil), Damasus xxviii or viii compared 
with xviii, Siricius (in D) xii for xv (the same interchange which has been 
noticed above in the case of Gaius). It will be seen that several of the 
figures in E are greater by a unit than in the other lists, and this phe- 
nomenon may be explained in the same way. ‘The 8 assigned to Mil- 
tiades in E must arise out of a confusion with his successor Silvester; 
and the 21 given to Celestinus in B is perhaps to be explained simi- 
larly, as the figure belonging to Leo who stands next but one below him 
in this list and whose term of office it correctly gives, though it might 
possibly be accounted for as a confusion of the years and months (ix. x) 
in the Leonine list. As regards the mode of dealing with the months, 
I note the following rule observed by the compiler of the Greek table, 
in which they are omitted. Where the number for the months was 
6 or over in the Leonine list, the next higher whole number of years 
was taken. ‘Thus we have 1 for Eusebius, 8 for Zosimus, 4 for Boni- 
facius, 10 for Celestinus. As the figures at present stand, Marcellus: 
would be the the only distinct exception to this rule ; but there is good 
independent reason for thinking that the figures for his months and 
years were originally ann. i. m. vii, and that by a common type of error 
they were corrupted into ann. i. m. illi (see above, p. 257). It is 
obvious that Marcellinus and Marcellus are fused into one person in 
these catalogues, and that the figures properly belonging to the latter 
are assigned to this conjoint person. 

It should be added that, if we make allowance for accidental blun- 
ders and omissions, these Greek and Oriental lists all agree with the 
Leonine Catalogue as regards the names and order of the popes. The 
main points of agreement between the two, where divergence is found in 


1 The calculations of Lipsius (Chro- 
nologie p. 264) comprise only the carly 
part of this period as far as Julius in- 
clusive. His results differ from those of 
Duchesne in assigning 1 yr. 7 m. (instead 
of 7 months only) to Marcellus, and 3 yrs. 


6 m. (instead of 2 yrs. 6 m.) to Miltiades. 
See above, p. 296 sq, where reasons are 
given for preferring the one reckoning 
to the other. In Z7b. Pont. 1. p. xx 
Duchesne by an accident assigns 5 months 
instead of 4 to Liberius. 
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other lists, are as follows ; (1) The order at the commencement of the 
series is Peter, Linus, Cletus (or Anacletus), Clemens; (2) Cletus is not 
treated as a different person from Anacletus, though in some of these 
lists he is called Cletus, in others Anacletus (Anencletus) ; (3) The correct 
order, Pius, Anicetus, is retained; (4) The correct order, Pontianus, 
Anteros, is also retained; (5) Marcellinus and Marcellus are fused, as 
I have already explained; (6) A place is given to Felix 1, the antipope 
in the time of Liberius. There is indeed one exception to this agree- 
ment. In C, the list of Syncellus, Anteros is placed before Pontianus 
(see p. 242). So far as our knowledge goes, he cannot have got this 
transposition from the Leonine Catalogue. All the extant Leonine 
lists give the correct order. It is found however in the earlier (Felician) 
edition of the Z/, and this may have been the source from which 
directly or indirectly he derived it. 

I may remark also, before leaving this subject, that the table (p. 313) 
shows the figures for the pontificates immediately preceding Leo to be 
strictly accurate; and this is additional evidence in favour of the Leonine 
date for the compilation of the list. 


There seems then to be sufficient evidence for postulating such a 
Leonine Catalogue which was the parent on the one hand of the Latin 
lists of the 5th and following centuries, and on the other of the Greek 
and Oriental lists, at least from the point where Eusebius ceases. Its 
existence was affirmed first, I believe, by Bianchini (11. p. Ixx sq), who 
however diminishes the value of his suggestion by finding this Leonine 
list in the frescoes of S. Paul (see below, p. 318 sq); and it assumes a 
special prominence in the investigations of Lipsius, who invests it with 
the highest significance (Chronologie pp. 28, 38, 76, 86, 92, 94, 114— 
117, 126—141, 143; comp. Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. v. p. 449 sq). On the 
other hand Duchesne in his earlier work (Ztude p. 1 33) was disposed 
to deny such a catalogue altogether. He even says (p. 213) that he 
considers it ‘almost certain’ that the catalogues of the age of Hormisdas 
‘have been extracted from the Zzber Pontificalis.’ But in his later book, 
the edition of the Z/, his antagonism to the view of Lipsius is consider- 
ably modified; and at least for the period between Siricius and Xystus 111, 
he is prepared to admit a common origin of the Latin and Greek lists 
and to place the parent document of these two families in’ the age of 
Leo the Great (Zzb. Pont. 1. pp. xxi sq, lxix). 

But admitting the fact of such a Leonine Catalogue, two important 
questions arise ; /7zrs¢, What did it contain? and Secondly, On what 
authorities was it founded ? 
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(1) The first question is answered by Lipsius in a way which would 
greatly enhance the value of the document, if we could accept his 
answer. He supposes it to have marked a distinct stage in the growth 
of the ZP. On his showing it was not a mere catalogue of names and 
figures, but contained divers facts or fictions relative to the popes. In 
other words it was a series of short biographies and thus, in point of 
contents, it would stand somewhere midway between the Liberian 
Catalogue (A.D. 354) and the Felician Book (a.pD. 530), where also it 
stood in point of date (c. a.D. 440). In short he makes it responsible, 
so far as regards the earlier popes, for almost all the statements in the 
LIP which were not taken from the Liberian Catalogue. More especially 
he urges that the notices of the depositions of the several bishops, 
introduced with the words ‘qui sepultus est,’ were derived from this 
document; so that in several instances (Fabianus, Lucius, Dionysius, 
Eutychianus, Gaius, Silvester, Marcus), where the Liberian Catalogue 
likewise preserved a notice of the deposition, the statement is doubled, 
the one being sometimes in accordance with the other, sometimes at 
variance (see Chronologie p. 114, Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. v. p. 458 sq). 
For all this there is absolutely no evidence. It is indeed extremely 
probable that the compiler of the ZP had before him a list of de- 
positions which was tolerably continuous; and that he inserted this 
into his book, as he inserted those of the Liberian Catalogue, regardless 
of repetitions or contradictions ; but there is no ground whatever for 
supposing that these notices were interwoven so as to form part of the 
Leonine papal list containing the names and terms of office. So far as 
the evidence goes, the Leonine Catalogue was a simple list with term- 
numbers, like the Latin lists derived from it. 

(2) But, if so, on what previous documents was it founded? Does 
it furnish independent testimony to the early papal chronology, or is it 
altogether derived from sources otherwise known to us? I believe 
Duchesne to be right in supposing that for the period till the middle 
of the 4th century the sources of the Leonine list were two and two 
only ; (i) The notices in the Hieronymian Chronicle, and (ii) The Libe- 
rian Catalogue ; to which perhaps we should add the earlier document 
(see p. 300 sq) incorporated by the Liberian editor (see Etude p. 134 sq, 
Lib. Pont. 1. p. xvisq). For the period between Peter and Urban the 
numbers of the years coincide with those of Jerome, as the table 
given above (p. 316) shows, and as Lipsius himself allows (/ahrb. f 
Prot. Theol. v. p. 450). On the other hand the months and days are 
taken from the Liberian Catalogue, but with the displacement explained 
above on p. 267 sq. 
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It should be added that the mss of the Leonine lists, as Duchesne 
has pointed out (Zzb. Pont. 1. p. 1xxix), fall into two classes with dis- 
tinctive variations in the figures. The one type (A) can be traced as 
far back as a.D. 523; whereas the other (B) is only extant in lists 
carried down to the age of Gregory the Great (A.D. 590—604) or later. 
Yet the readings of B appear most commonly in the ZP. They are 
also not unfrequently closer to the readings in the sources from which 
the Leonine Catalogue was derived, the Hieronymian Chronicle and 
the Liberian Catalogue; and in such cases they are presumably the 
original readings. In my table (p. 316), where there was any variation 
worth recording, I have given the preference to what was apparently 
the original reading, and placed the variation in brackets after it. 


No account of the Liber Pontificalis would be complete which 
omitted to mention the evidence of monumental records closely con- 
nected with it. ‘The ancient basilicas of S. Peter and S. Paul at Rome 
had two sets of portraits of the popes painted in fresco round the 
church. The more ancient was above the cornice of the entablature 
over the arcade of the nave; the more modern was immediately above 
the capitals of the columns. ‘The later is known to have been executed 
in both these churches by order of Pope Nicolas 111 (A.D, 1277—1280), 
who also decorated S. John Lateran with a similar set of portraits. The 
upper series was much more ancient. 

Of the upper series in S. Peter’s we have no information which is of 
any value for our present purpose; but there is every reason to believe 
that in both churches the names and term-numbers for the several 
popes who had a place in the earlier series were copied in the later. 
The lower series in S. Peter’s commenced with Pius, then came Soter, 
Eleutherus, Victor, Zephyrinus, Callistus, Urbanus, Anteros, Pontianus, 
Fabianus, etc. It included both Marcellinus and Marcellus; and it 
recognized likewise Felix 1, the opponent of Liberius (see Miintz’s 
Recherches sur L’ @uvre Archéologique de J. Grimaldi, p. 249, included 
in the same volume with Duchesne’s £tude). 

Of the papal frescoes in S. Paul’s we have fuller information. This 
basilica was burnt down in 1823’, when the greater part perished, but 
the South wall containing the earlier popes was left standing. The 
portraits were carefully preserved, as far as possible ; but no attention 


1 Lipsius (Chvonologie p. 86) writes as His description of the order of the me- 
if he were unaware that this basilica had dallions on the North wall seems to be 
perished in the fire and been rebuilt. founded on a misconception, 
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was paid to the inscriptions. In the earlier part of the 18th century 
however they had been copied with great care by Bianchini and are 
included in his edition (A.D. 1724) of ‘Anastasius’ (11. p. lxxxii sq). 
Somewhat later, when Benedict xtv undertook the restoration of these 
frescoes, Marangoni published an elaborate work giving the portraits 
and inscriptions (Chronologia Romanorum Pontificum superstes in pariete 
australi Basilicae S. Pauli etc, Romae 1751); but it is disfigured by 
great carelessness, so that Bianchini remains our chief authority on the 
subject. Besides these, there is extant a Ms in the library of the 
Barberini Palace at Rome (Cod. xlix. 15, 16) containing coloured copies 
of the portraits, executed by order of Card. Barberini (A.D. 1634), with 
notes relating to their respective positions and to the inscriptions 
accompanying them. Using all these sources of information, Duchesne 
(Zzb. Pont. 1. p. Ixxxi sq) has given a table of the numbers with a full 
collation of the different authorities. 

The more ancient series began at the East end of the South wall 
and then passed round the West wall and along the North side to the 
East end near the high altar. The portraits were medallions grouped 
two and two, each pair occupying the spaces corresponding to the 
intercolumniations ; and between the medallions were the inscriptions 
giving the respective names and terms of office in years, months, and 
days. Of the portion of the series on the Western wall no trace is pre- 
served. For the North wall our information. is very fragmentary, but 
we know that here the portraits were jumbled together without any 
regard to chronological order. In some cases the same pope was in- 
troduced a second time. Among the portraits on this wall was the 
antipope Laurentius who for several years (A.D. 501—506) contested 
the possession of the see with Symmachus. The South wall comprised 
42 portraits, from S. Peter to Innocent 1 inclusive. The order of the 
immediate successors of S. Peter was Linus, Cletus, Clemens, Anacletus. 
Pius was correctly placed before Anicetus, but on the other hand 
Anteros preceded Pontianus as in the Lider Felicianus and in Syncellus. 
This last point seems to have been satisfactorily established by Duchesne 
(Zib. Pont. 1 p. xxviii sq), though Bianchini and Marangoni read it 
otherwise, and they have been followed by subsequent writers (e.g. 
Lipsius Chronologie p. 87). Both Marcellinus and Marcellus were 
included, and a place was accorded to Felix u. In this way Innocent 
became the 42nd in the series. Thus in every respect, except the 
inversion of the order of Pius and Anicetus, the series on the South 
wall corresponded with the earlier edition of the Z/ as represented by 
the Felicianus. Of the number of years, months, and days, ascribed to 
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the successive popes in these frescoes, I shall have occasion to speak 
presently. 

Bianchini (p. Ixx) supposed that portraits and inscriptions alike 
belonged to the age of Leo the Great (a.D. 440—461), and accordingly 
he attached the highest value to them. This view however seems un- 
tenable. It is stated indeed that Leo ‘renovated’ the basilica of S. Paul 
after it had been set on fire by lightning (‘post ignem divinum’), and 
extant inscriptions show that his work of restoration was very consider- 
able (Duchesne Zz). Pont. 1. p. 240). But there is no evidence that he 
placed the portraits inthe church. The heads which once decorated the 
South wall are purely conventional. This applies equally to Innocent 
I (f{ A.D. 417), as to the earlier heads. At what point in the series 
there was any attempt at portraiture we cannot say, as the succeeding 
popes for some decades after this time are wanting. But Laurentius is 
certainly a portrait; nor indeed would a place have been assigned 
to him in the series after the schism was ended and Symmachus 
recognized as pope. We must suppose therefore that this particular 
portrait was painted while he and his party had possession of most of 
the Roman basilicas, though not of S. Peter’s (Zz. Pont. 1. p. 46). If so, 
the series must have existed before his time. As regards the portraits, 
De Rossi (Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1870, p. 122 sq) judges that they 
belong rather to the middle than to the end of the 5th century; and, if 
so, they may have been part of Leo’s work. But it does not follow 
that the inscriptions were contemporary with the portraits. Duchesne 
lays great stress on the inversion, Anteros, Pontianus, which was his 
own discovery, and concludes from this inversion that the inscriptions 
must have been later than the ZP, and therefore not earlier than the 
6th century. He urges that the source of the inversion is the recension 
of the ZP which is represented by the Fédicianus. His explanation of 
the error seems highly probable. An account of it has been given 
already (p. 287). Yet it would be possible to explain the inversion in 
another way. The manner in which the inscriptions were linked 
together two and two in the frescoes of S. Paul would render such a 
transposition easy on the part of the painter, and as a matter of fact we 
know that Anteros and Pontianus did form such a couple (Duchesne 
Lib. Pont. 1. p. xxviii sq). It is conceivable therefore that the frescoes 
may themselves have been the source of the inversion; and, if so, 
they would have been prior to the Liber Pontificalis. 


After tracing, however briefly, the history and relations of the Zber 
Pontificalis, it remains for us to add a few words respecting first the 
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names and order of the bishops, and second/y the term-numbers assigned 
to them severally, in the two recensions of this document. 

(1) Inthe names of the earliest bishops the Liberian Catalogue is 
followed in both recensions of the ZP. Not only the duplication of 
Cletus or Anencletus, but the order of the names, is taken from this 
document—Petrus, Linus, Cletus, Clemens, Anacletus. Again the 
transposition which places Anicetus before Pius is adopted in the earlier 
recension (FK) from the Liberian list, but in this instance the correct 
order is restored in the later (P). Again the transposition lower down 
in the list, by which Anteros is made to precede Pontianus, was 
adopted by the editor of the earlier recension, who not improbably 
originated it. It still stands in the abridgment F, but the true order 
has been substituted not only in the later recension P, but also in the 
other abridgment K of the earlier. This transposition has been already 
discussed, pp. 287, 320. Marcellinus and Marcellus are properly dis- 
tinguished in both recensions. The antipope Felix 11, who contested 
the see with Liberius, has also a place after Liberius in both recensions. 
It is no part of my plan to pursue the list lower down. 

(2) The figures for the terms of office—the years, months, and 
days—in both recensions of the Z/ are taken directly from the Leonine 
Catalogue, as a glance at the tables (pp. 285, 316) will show. But as 
Anacletus was wanting in the Leonine list, his term-number could not 
be supplied thence. For this reason he seems to have remained for a 
time without any term-number. Afterwards it was supplied in two 
different ways. In ss of the earlier edition, as represented by F, the 
numbers for Anacletus in the Liberian Catalogue were borrowed ; but 
in the later edition (P) the numbers for Clemens, the pope next above 
him, were adopted, so that they occur twice. The relations of the 
figures assigned in these lists to Marcellinus and Marcellus have been 
already discussed (p. 291 sq). 

It will be remembered that the Leonine figures are not a mere 
copy of the Liberian. They are combined with the Hieronymian, and 
they have been seriously displaced (see above, p. 267). Thus the result 
is something very different from the Liberian original, especially in the 
earlier part where the displacement is chiefly active. Hence the wide 
divergence from the Liberian Catalogue in the Z/, which copies the 
Leonine numbers. 

But certain mss of the ZP (Guelpherbytan. Lat. 10, 11, Bernens. Lat. 
408, and others’) betray the hand of a reviser who has somewhat 

1 See especially Duchesne Zz}. Pont.1.  p. 63, Fahrb. f. Prot. Theol. Vv. p. 451, 
p. Ixxxviiisq; comp. Lipsius Chronologie V1. p. 89, and see above, p. 254, note 5. 
CLEM. 21 
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capriciously substituted the figures of the Liberian list here and there, 
but not throughout, for the original figures of the ZP. This revised 
series of figures corresponds with that of the frescoes in S. Paul’s, which 
must have been taken from it, unless indeed the revision had its origin 
in the frescoes, and the figures in these mss of the ZP were copied 
thence. In the table (p. 316) I have taken this revised list from the 
frescoes rather than from any Ms. ‘The differences are unimportant. 

But besides these Mss of the later recension of the ZP, the second 
abridgment, the Cononian, of the earlier edition, has likewise been 
revised as regards the figures and from the same source, the Liberian 
Catalogue. This revision however is less complete even than the last. 
As nothing depends on the figures of this Cononian abridgment, I have 
not thought it necessary to record them in the table. Those who are 
curious will find them in Duchesne (Zz. Pont. 1. p. 1xxxi sq). 


At an earlier point (p. 220) I mentioned a papal list contained in a 
Syriac Ms, but deferred the consideration of it. This ms, Brit. Mus. 
Add. 14642, is described in Wright’s Catalogue p. 1041, where it is 
numbered pccccxvi'. It is a palimpsest, the vellum being made up of 
portions of several Greek Mss. The upper writing is Syriac, in a hand 
or hands of the roth century, containing ‘part of a chronicle, chiefly 
ecclesiastical, compiled from the similar works of Eusebius, fol. 1 b, 
Andronicus, foll. 1 b, 15 a, and others, and continued to A. Gr. 1108, 
A.D. 797, fol. 36 a. The later additions, foll. 36 b—39 a, bring the history 
down to A. Gr. 1122, A.D. 811 (Catalogue |. c.).’ 

Of Andronicus I know nothing, except that he is one of the authors 
quoted by Gregory Barhebreus*; that Elias of Nisibis in an unpub- 
lished work speaks of him as the author of a Canones Annorum, i.e. a 
Chronography, which is cited as the authority for events at least as late 
as A.D. 335, and states that he lived in the age of Justinian (a.p. 527— 
565)°; and that he is quoted by Jacob of Edessa and by Jacob’s contem- 
porary and correspondent John the Stylite* about a.p. 715, so that he 


3 Forshall Catal. Cod. Orient. gui in 
Museo Britannico asservantur 1. p. 86, 
a reference which I owe to Abbeloos and 


1 T owe the particulars which are not 
found in Wright’s Catalogwe—more espe- 
cially the account of the papal list—to 


the kindness of Dr Wright and Dr Bezold, 
who examined the Ms and extracted the 
matter which was of importance for my 
immediate purpose. 

* See Greg. Barhebr. Chron. Eccles. 1. 
p- 5, ed. Abbeloos and Lamy; comp. 
Assem. L7b/. Orient. 111. pp. 310, 313- 


Lamy (I. c.). 

4 Wright’s Catalogue pp. 598, 988. A 
tract on the ‘ Names of the Nations which 
arose after the Confusion of Tongues’ is 
ascribed to Andronicus, 2. p. 1066. It 
was not improbably connected with his 
Chronography. 
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S¥YRIAC CATALOGUE. Brit. Mus. Add. 14642 
Order NAMES DURATION Order NAMES DURATION 
Teeajelerrus Xe Ate yu 3r | Miltiades ilii 
2 | Linus Xi. ce 32 | Silvester SKULL es 
3 | Anacletus xii i 33 | Marcus ii 
4 | Clemens Viili 34 | Julius [x]v. ii 
5 | Euarestus vili. x 34 | Liberius vi. iii 
6 | Alexander xg vii a5. | Felix no figures 
7 | Xystus /X- ii 36 | Damasus XV. ? 
8 | Telesphorus xi 37 ‘| Siricius XV 
9g | Hyginus P iil 38 | Innocentius [ ] 
10 | Pius Xvilii. ili 
A lacuna in the MS 
11 | Anicetus xi. ilii 
12 | Soter Vilii ? aaliees var i 
13 | Eleutherus xiii | 44 | Hilarius aa di 
re pret BS vi 45 | Simplicius xvi 
15 | Zephyrinus xVili vil 46 | Felix ta a 
ca es Mae 47 | Gelasius iii, vill 
oy) GENES oot ] 48 | Anastasius villi. x1 
: 49 | Symmachus viii 
A lacuna in the MS 
50 ©| Hormisdas no figures 
[ ] | Dionysius ibe ii Johannes a 
26 | Felix Vv. ili Bonifatius ne 
27 | Eutychianus j Johannes 5 
28 | Gaius XV vii Agapetus 55 
29 | Marcellinus xvii(?). iil Silverius of 
30 «(| Eusebius vi. i(?) Vigilius 5 
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must have flourished before the last date at all events. These facts 
point to the familiar use of his work among the Syrian Christians. 

No authority is given for the papal list. This was drawn up in part, 
either mediately or immediately, from the //7s/ory of Eusebius. So much 
is evident from the fact that our chronicler dates the accessions of the 
several popes by the regnal years of the emperors, as far as Eusebius 
dates them, and no farther; that in these notices he most frequently 
adopts the very language of Eusebius; and that the numbers of the 
years are in some cases characteristic of the Ais/ory, e.g. xili for Eleu- 
therus and xv for Gaius. But he must have used some other authority 
also, since he gives not only the years but the months for most of the 
popes, and in the case of S. Peter the days likewise. Moreover he 
carries the catalogue much lower down. ‘The last pope whose term of 
office he gives is Symmachus (jf a.D. 514), and the last pope whom he 
numbers is his successor Hormisdas (ta.D. 523); but the names of the 
six succeeding popes are added, ending with Vigilius (A.D. 537—555). 
These are introduced with the words, ‘ But the high-priests that were in 
the days of Justinian in Rome (were) John, and after him Bonifatius,’ 
etc. These facts would seem to show that the papal list, which was 
used by our chronicler, had been drawn up in the time of Hormisdas 
and that the author in whom he found it had supplemented it with the 
names (and nothing more) of the subsequent popes whose accessions fell 
in the reign of Justinian and who were his own contemporaries. This 
author therefore may well have been Andronicus. It will be remembered 
that the age of Hormisdas is (roughly speaking) the date of the oldest 
extant papal lists which represent the Leonine Catalogue (see above, p. 
311). It was also an age in which the Eastern Christians would be 
especially interested in the Roman succession, inasmuch as at this time 
the popes were interfering actively in the affairs of the East, and the 
feud between the rival popes Symmachus and Laurentius (see above, 
pp- 262 sq, 306 sq) had brought the matter prominently before them. 

To a catalogue of this family the author seems to be indebted for 
the months during the period comprised in the History of Eusebius, 
and for both the years and months afterwards. Where the mss of the 
Leonine Catalogue vary, his figures agree generally with the readings 
of Class B (see above, p. 318). Like the Leonine lists he includes 
Felix the antipope in the time of Liberius (without however giving his 
term of office); but as he repeats the number 34 twice (for Julius and 
Liberius), Damasus becomes the 36th in order, just as he would have 
been, if Felix had not been inserted. Both the numbers giving the 
order of the popes and the numbers giving the terms of office are in 
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red ink—the former above the names, the latter in the line with the 
rest of the text. During the Eusebian period he has added the months 
which he found in the Leonine Catalogue to the years which he found 
in Eusebius; but he has not done his work completely, and in some 
cases the months are omitted, e.g. Clement and Eleutherus. The 
Leonine list which he used (directly or indirectly) was in Latin. The 
form ‘ Anacletus’ points to a Latin source, and the corruptions in the 
numbers tell the same tale. Thus he gives vi fori to Victor, and 
vii for iii to Gaius, and in other cases a unit has been dropped 
or added. 

As this is the only Eastern catalogue, so far as I am aware, which 
has the months as well as the years, I have given a fuller account of it 
than its intrinsic value deserves. Indications indeed have been found 
(see above, p. 313 sq) that lists with the months were not unknown in 
the East, though the months themselves are not recorded. For con- 
venience I have arranged it in a tabular form (see p. 323), and I have 
omitted the regnal years, where given, as these coincide exactly with 
the History of Eusebius. All irrelevant matter which intervenes be- 
tween the notices of the several popes is necessarily excluded. 


5. 


THE HISTORICAL RESULTS. 


In the previous investigations the genealogy of the different papal 
lists has been traced, so far as it was necessary for my purpose. Inci- 
dentally also something has been said about the bearing of these docu- 
ments on history; and more especially for the period from Pontianus 
to Liberius the historical gains have been gathered together and ap- 
praised (p. 284 sq). It remains for us now to concentrate our attention 
on the earlier period, and to gauge the value of the chronological data 
furnished by these lists. 


It has been seen that the earliest Eastern and Western lists, though 
at first sight diverging in many respects, may yet be traced back to one 
and the same original—the same not only in the order of the names, 
but likewise in the terms of years assigned to the several episcopates. 

Omitting the xxv years assigned to S. Peter, which I purpose con- 
sidering at a later point, the list (as far as Eleutherus) runs as follows ; 
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1. Linus xil 7. Telesphorus xi [xii] 
2. Anencletus xil 8. Hyginus il 
ao “Clemens: "1x g. Pius xv [xvi] 
4. Euarestus vii ro.’ “Anicetus” xt [em 
5. Alexander x rr.” ‘Soter vill 
6. Xystus x [x1] 12. Eleutherus xv, 


where the main figures represent the Eastern list, and the secondary 
figures in brackets the possible variations in the Western. ‘The empty 
bracket attached to Anicetus denotes that his number in the Western 
list has been lost beyond recovery. In the three other cases—Xystus, 
Telesphorus, and Pius—the Western list, at the earliest point to which 
we can trace it back, differs by a unit from the Eastern. It is a pro- 
bable supposition however that the units in these cases were either 
errors introduced in the course of transcription, or manipulations in 
order to fill up the historical space, as explained above (pp. 273, 278). 
The only other point, which may raise a question, is the xv years 
assigned to Eleutherus in the Eastern list. Though the Armenian, 
Hieronymian, and Syriac versions of the Chronicle all agree in xv, 
and though this is the number likewise in the early Western list in- 
corporated in the Liberian Catalogue, yet in the //zsfory, as read in the 
existing text, Eusebius distinctly assigns to him xiii years. With this 
weight of evidence for xv, we can only conclude that the xiii is either 
a slip of Eusebius himself or an error of some early transcriber. The 
present text of Eusebius (4 £. v. 22) runs, ‘Now in the tenth year 
of the reign of Commodus, after administering the office of the episco- 
pate thirteen years, Eleutherus is succeeded by Victor (Aexatw ye pay 
tis Kopodov BactXelas éret deka mpos Tpioly erect THY emiTKoTHV edeLTOUp- 
ynxora "EAevbepov diadéxerar Bixrwp); in which year (97 at which time) 
also (é€v @ xat), Julianus having completed his tenth year, Demetrius 
takes in hand the administration of the dioceses of Alexandria (rév kar’ 
"AdeEdvdpecav rapoixiav).’ The form of the sentence, combined with 
other facts, suggests that through the carelessness of Eusebius or of 
some later scribe the y of the cy (or « zpos y) may have been transferred 
to the wrong place. Not only is Victor the 13th bishop according to 
Eusebius’ own reckoning in the Chronicle’, but the death of Eleutherus 


1 The number xiii is distinctly given to the xiiith. But by an error the Alex- 
Victor in the Hieronymian version. In andrian bishop Agrippinus is designated 
the Armenian there is some confusion at ‘Romanorum ecclesiae episcopus xii,’ 
this point. Soter is numbered as the and consequently Eleutherus is counted 
xith and Zephyrinus as the xivth, so that the xiiith, When the transcriber arrived 
Eleutherus should be the xiith and Victor at Victor, he found that he had no num- 
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and accession of Victor according to that same reckoning falls in 
‘A.D. 192, which was the 13th year of Commodus (who died on the 
last day of the year), though Eusebius himself there reckons it the first 
of his successor Pertinax'. There were thus many possibilities of 
confusion®. The versions confirm the existing text in the main and 
thus seem to show that Eusebius himself was the offender, rather 
than a later transcriber’. 


But what is the historical value of this list of names with the term- 
numbers annexed? Can we ascertain the authority on which it rests, 
or at all events the date at which it was compiled ? 

We have seen (p. 203) that the list of names is found in a work 
of Irenzeus, written during the episcopate of Eleutherus, whose date 
may be placed provisionally about a.p. 175—190. A few years earlier 
however, under Anicetus (about A.D. 155—-165), a catalogue was drawn 
up by Hegesippus then sojourning in Rome, though not published 


till the time of Eleutherus. 
we recover it in any later writer*? 


Is this catalogue irretrievably lost, or can 


Attention has been called already (p. 202 sq) to the motives which 


ber left for him, and consequently he is 
unnumbered. The enumeration in the 
Armenian’ chronicler Samuel is correct, 
thus showing that the errors in the ex- 
isting Armenian text of Eusebius are 
later than his date (see above, p. 214). 
In the Syriac, Soter is xith and Zephyrinus 
is xivth, but the numbers of Eleutherus 
and Victor are not preserved in either 
epitome of this version (see p. 221). 

1 Strangely enough in the account of 
Eleutherus in Syncellus (p. 667) the num- 
ber 13 appears in the context twice over, 
but in different connexions from these: 
“‘Pwualwy vy’ émioxomos ’ENevbépios ern e€! 
’Avrioxetas EBdouos éEmioxotos Maéimos érn 

Ly’, 
where the enumeration of Eleutherus as 
the 13th includes S. Peter, and where ¢’ 
is an error for te’. 

2 See also above, p. 243. The fact 
there stated that, though the number for 
Eleutherus in the Chronicle is xv, the 
interval is only xiii, may suggest another 
explanation of Eusebius’ statement in the 
fiistory; viz. that in this instance he de- 


serted the document which contained the 
term-numbers and followed the docu- 
ment which gave the intervals: see be- 
low, p- 334 sq- 

3 Rufinus renders the passage; ‘Igitur 
sub ejusdem Commodi principatu Eleu- 
thero in urbe Roma tredecim annos sa- 
cerdotio functo Victor succedit; sed et 
Juliano apud Alexandriam post decem 
annos defuncto Demetrius substituitur’, 
where the xiii is retained, though the 
rendering possibly betrays a conscious- 
ness that there was something wrong, 
and that the accessions of Eleutherus of 
Rome and Demetrius of Alexandria did 
not both fall in the same year, the tenth 
of Commodus. In the Syriac translation 
of the story (yet unpublished) the 
reading accords exactly with the existing 
Greek text, as I have ascertained. 

* The opinion here maintained that 
the catalogue of Hegesippus is preserved 
in Epiphanius, was first put forward by 
me in the Academy, May 21, 1887, p. 
362 sq. It is accepted by Salmon Zx- 
Jallibility of the Church p. 353 sq. 
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prompted Hegesippus to undertake this task and to the language in 
which he describes it; but my present purpose requires me to dwell 
at greater length on his statement. 

Eusebius (4 Z. iv. 22) records that Hegesippus ‘after certain 
statements respecting the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, pro- 
ceeded as follows (érA€yovtos Tatra)’; 


‘And the Church of the Corinthians continued in the orthodox doc- 
trine till the episcopate of Primus. Their acquaintance I made (ois 
ovvewisa) ON My journey to Rome, when I stayed with the Corinthians 
a considerable time (juépas ikxavas), during which we refreshed one 
another (ovvaveranuev) with the orthodox doctrine. And after I went 
to Rome, I drew up a list of succession! as far as Anicetus, whose 
deacon Eleutherus (then) was. After Anicetus Soter succeeded, and 
after Soter Eleutherus. But in every succession and in every city 
they adhered to the teaching of the Law and the Prophets and the 
Lord.’ 

It will be observed that Hegesippus is here dealing with heresies 
and that the catalogue of the Roman bishops, as I have already ex- 
plained (p. 203), was drawn up as a practical refutation of these. It 
should be noted likewise that this catalogue is mentioned in immediate 
connexion with Clement’s Epistle and with the dissensions in the 
Corinthian Church which called it forth. We may infer then that the 
catalogue was included somewhere in these Memoirs, and not im- 
probably in the context of the passage which Eusebius quotes. 

Now Epiphanius (//aer. xxvii. 6) devotes a long paragraph to the 
early history of the Roman bishops, in which he introduces a list of 
succession. It has been strangely neglected by writers on the subject. 
Even Lipsius barely mentions it once or twice casually, and (so far as 
I remember) never discusses it. Yet a catalogue of this early date 
(c. A.D. 375), which is plainly independent of the Eusebian lists, deserves 
more than a mere passing mention. 

Epiphanius has been speaking of Carpocrates and his school, and 
as connected therewith he mentions one Marcellina, a lady heretic, 
who taught in Rome in the time of Anicetus*. His opening words 
are sufficiently curious to deserve quoting ; 


1 Tt has been contended that the words 
diadoxyy érromodunvy cannot have this 
meaning, and that we should read da- 
TpBiv for diadoxnv. I have already dis- 
posed of this alternative reading, which 
is purely conjectural; see above, p. 154. 
As regards the interpretation given to dva- 


doxnv movetoPar, it is sufficient to quote 
Hi. E..v. 5 otros [Wipnvaios] rev éml ‘Pauns 
tiv Stadoxnhy émixdrav év rplry ouv- 
Tdéer Tay mpods Tas alpéces Tapabemevos 
K.T.A. 


= See Jenat..and Polyc. \. p. 436. 
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‘A certain’ Marcellina who had been led into error by them [the 
disciples of Carpocrates] paid us a visit some time ago (fev dé eis 
nuas 7On mos MapxedXiva tis)'. She was the ruin of a great number of 
persons in the time of Anicetus bishop of Rome who succeeded Pius 
and his predecessors?. 


He then commences a list of the Roman episcopate, in which he 
places ‘first Peter and Paul, apostles and bishops, then Linus, then 
Cletus, then Clemens, who was a contemporary of Peter and Paul.’ 
This leads him to explain how Clement, though a contemporary, was 
not next in succession after the apostles. He suggests that, though 
consecrated to the episcopate by the apostles who still survived, 
Clement may have waived his claims in favour of others for the sake 
of peace, as ‘he himself says in one of his letters, 7 wethdraw, T will 
depart, let the people of God remain at peace (evoraeitw)*; for I have 
found this,’ adds Epiphanius, ‘in certain Memoirs (& tiucw vropvnpa- 
tucpois).’ Then, after other alternative solutions of the difficulty, Epi- 
phanius continues ; 


‘But possibly after Clement was appointed and had waived his 
claims (if indeed it did so happen, for I only surmise it, I do not affirm 
it), subsequently after the death of Linus and Cletus, when they had 
held the bishopric twelve years each after the death of saint Peter 
and Paul, which happened in the twelfth year of Nero, he [Clement] 
was again obliged to take the bishopric. Howbeit the succession of the 
bishops in Rome is as follows; Peter and Paul, Linus and Cletus, 
Clement, Euarestus, Alexander, Xystus, Telesphorus, Pius, Anicetus, 
who has been mentioned above in the catalogue (6 dvw ev T@ katahoyo 
mpodednrapevos) ’, 


after which he resumes his account of Marcellina. Have we not here 
the lost list of Hegesippus? My reasons for thinking so are as follows ; 

(i) It is evident that Epiphanius does not quote the passage of 
Clement’s Epistle from the Epistle itself. His own language shows 
this. Nor does he elsewhere betray any direct knowledge of it*. 


1 In Haer. xxviii. 6 we have the ex- 
pressions Tt mapadocews mparywa 7Oev els 
neds and % mapddocts 7 éNOovca els Nuds, 


text might possibly indeed mean ‘sur- 
vived to our own times’ (see Euseb. Z. 
E. iv. 22 quoted below, p. 330, note 1); 


‘reached our times, reached our ears,’ 
and in the passage before us it might 
occur to some one to read 7s and trans- 
late ‘The tradition has reached our times 
how one Marcellina etc.’ The harshness 
of this rendering however is a sufficient 


condemnation. The expression in the 


but nothing would be gained by this. 

2 The passage which follows will be 
found quoted at length above, p. 169 sq. 

3 The passage is in Clem. Rom. 54, 
but it is very loosely quoted. 

4 See the next chapter. 
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Whence then did he obtain it? He himself answers this question. 
He found it ‘in certain Memoirs (& ticw vrournpatiwpois).’ I had 
thought at one time that by this expression he meant some collection 
of excerpts, but I now see a more probable explanation. Eusebius not 
only designates the work of Hegesippus vropvyyara in two other 
passages', but he uses the corresponding verb vzopvnpatierOar of the 
writer’, perhaps quoting his own expression. Were not these then the 
very vropvnpaticpot in which Epiphanius read the words of Clement? 

(ii) Another passage of Epiphanius, a few pages lower down 
(Haer. xxix. 4, p. 119), where the same word is used, affords a strong 
confirmation of this view. He is there discussing the Nazorzeans, and 
refuting their views respecting the parentage of Jesus. This leads him 
to speak of James the Lord’s brother and to explain that he was a son 
of Joseph by another wife, not by Mary; and he proceeds, 

‘For he was Joseph’s eldest born (mpwrorokos TO "Iwond) and conse- 
crated [as such]. Moreover we have found that he exercised a priestly 
office (feparevoavra) according to the old priesthood. Wherefore it was 
permitted to him to enter once a year into the holy of holies, as the 
law enjoined the high-priests in accordance with the Scriptures. For 
so it is recorded concerning him by many before us, Eusebius and 
Clement avd others. Nay he was allowed to wear the (high-priest’s) 
mitre (ro méradov) on his head, as the afore-mentioned trustworthy 
persons have testified, 2 the Memoirs written by them (€v rots Um’ adrav 
UTOpynpaTLo pots)’, 

where I have underlined the words to which I desire to direct at- 
tention. 

Whom else can Epiphanius have had mainly in view in these ‘ others’ 
who wrote ‘Memoirs,’ but Hegesippus? Hegesippus is quoted by 
Eusebius for several of the facts here mentioned respecting James the 
Lord’s brother. He is quoted likewise by him for information re- 
specting the kindred of Joseph (7%. Z&. iii. 11, iv. 22)°. Moreover it 


1H. E. ii. 23 ev 7G wéumtw aitod indebted to Hegesippus for some of his 


statements. 


iropy hare, iv. 22 év mwévTe Tots els NMas 
€Movew trouvjuact. The word vrouv7- 
para however is used very comprehen- 
sively. 

2H. E. iv. 8 thy dwdavn tapddoow 
TOU amrocToNLKoD KnpUyu“aros amrovoTary 
cuvracer ypapns vrouynmaricdmevos. 

3 It may be suspected likewise that in 
another passage also, H/aer. xxviii. 7 sq, 
where Epiphanius is discussing the rela- 
tionship of the Lord’s brethren, he is 


On some points indeed, 
though the ultimate source of the in- 
formation was Hegesippus, he might 
have derived it through the medium of 
Eusebius, e.g. when he mentions that 
Clopas was the brother of Joseph (p. 
1039; comp. Eus. H. &. iii. 11, 32, iv. 
22), but in the same context he gives 
many particulars besides—whether true 
or false—which are not found in Eu- 
sebius. 
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should be noted that the fragmentary remains of Hegesippus show a 
strong affinity to Epiphanius in his account of the heretical sects among 
the Jews and Judaic Christians (Euseb. &. Z£. ili. 20, 32, iv. 22). I 
may add also that in an extant fragment of Hegesippus the Carpo- 
cratians are mentioned together with other Gnostic sects (Euseb. . £. 
iv. 22). Nor is it perhaps altogether beside the question to call 
attention to the fact that Hegesippus made use of ‘the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews’ (Euseb. 4% £. iv. 22), while Epiphanius 
in this immediate neighbourhood several times mentions this Gospel 
(xa Of KI 3, 61135 14). 

(i) Hegesippus certainly dwelt at some length on Clement’s letter 
and on the feuds at Corinth which called it forth. Eusebius refers to 
his testimony respecting the Epistle of Clement, not only in the passage 
quoted, but in another place also (4% £. iii. 16). Moreover the 
mention of Clement’s letter occurred in the same context with the 
mention of the Roman succession, just as it occurs in Epiphanius. It 
should be added that the discussion of Clement’s position is quite out 
of place in Epiphanius’, where its introduction can best be explained 
on the supposition that Clement occupied a large space in the authority 
which lay before him. Nothing in his own context suggests this long 
digression. 

(iv) Hegesippus tells us that his catalogue was in the first instance 
brought down to Anicetus, and the list in Epiphanius stops at this same 
episcopate. On the other hand the catalogue of Irenzeus reaches as 
far as Eleutherus. The value of this coincidence might indeed be 
thought to be diminished by the fact that Epiphanius has been speaking 
just before of Marcellina, who taught in Rome in the time of Anicetus. 
But this fact only strengthens the coincidence. For 

(v) We may reasonably surmise that this very notice of Marcellina 
was taken from Hegesippus, and that in its original context in the elder 
writer it elicited the reference to the Roman succession, just as it does 
in Epiphanius. It is difficult to assign any probable sense to the 
opening sentence of the whole paragraph "HAGev de «is yuas x.7.r., 6A 
certain Marcellina paid us a visit etc.’, so long as Epiphanius is supposed 
to be speaking in his own person. The expression gives some trouble 
to Lipsius, who contemplates the possibility of its being taken verbatim 
from the Syatagma of Hippolytus*. What if it were taken verbatim 


1 Lipsius Quellenkritik des Epiphanios ist natiirlich etx hier siemlich unpassendes 
p- 114 ‘Die lange Exposition iiber die Zvzschiebsel des Epiphanios selbst.’ 
Reihenfolge der romischen Bischofe und ? Lipsius 1. c. p. 114, note 3. 
iiber Clemens und Cletus insbesondere 
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from the JAZemoirs of Hegesippus? This would explain everything. 
A portion of the context indeed, relating to the Carpocratians and 
Marcellina, so closely resembles the language of Irenzeus, that it cannot 
be independent of this father’s account. If therefore my hypothesis 
be true, either Irenzeus must have borrowed from Hegesippus, or 
Epiphanius must have been indebted partly to Hegesippus and partly 
to Irenzeus, besides using the Syxtagma of Hippolytus. But I see no 
difficulty in either supposition. 

(vi) At another point at all events Epiphanius is detected trans- 
ferring the language of a previous authority verbatim into his account, 
without modifying it so as to adapt it to his own context. He refers 
back to ‘the catalogue’ in which the name of Anicetus had been 
mentioned already (6 avw év 76 xataddyw SdednAwpévos). But no cata- 
logue has been given previously. Is not this then a careless insertion 
of the very words of Hegesippus, in forgetfulness that his own mani- 
pulation and transposition of the matter borrowed from Hegesippus 
had made them no longer appropriate ? 


This result throws light upon another point. The name of Linus’ 
successor in Irenzeus and Eusebius is Anencletus, but Epiphanius calls 
him Cletus. This alone shows that Epiphanius cannot have borrowed 
his list from either of these authors. Yet the form Cletus must have 
appeared in some early list, inasmuch as it is found in several catalogues 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. In the West it is the most frequent 
form. It appears in the Latin Canon of the Mass; it has a place side 
by side with Anacletus in the Liberian document and in lists derived 
therefrom, as well as in the anonymous poem ‘ Against Marcion’; it is 
the form commonly found in the Leonine catalogues ; and it occurs in 
Rufinus. From a survey of the existing mss we might be led to 
suppose that Jerome had substituted it for Anencletus in the Chronicle 
of Eusebius’, but this would probably be a wrong inference ; for in the 
Catalogus (c. 15) he apparently writes Anencletus, though here again 
there is a various reading. Even Optatus and Augustine have Anencle- 
tus (Anacletus). In the East the form Cletus is less frequent; but it 


1 See above p. 216. Duchesne (Zid. 
Pont. 1. p. 1xx) writes, ‘I] faut remarquer 
que saint Jér6me emploie tantét l'un des 
This is true 
of Jerome’s transcribers, but there is (so 


deux noms, tantét l’autre.’ 


far as I know) no evidence that Jerome 
himself used the two names indifferently. 
In the only two passages where he has 


occasion to mention this person, he is 
copying Eusebius, and where the evi- 
dence of the Mss is conflicting, we may 
suppose that he followed his authority 
and wrote ‘Anencletus’; especially as 
‘Cletus’ was the more familiar form with 
Latin scribes and therefore likely to be 
substituted by them. 
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appears, as we have seen, in Epiphanius and is found likewise in 
‘Ancient Syriac Documents p. 71. In the list of Hegesippus, who had 
relations with both East and West, we seem to have found the root, 
from which this form was propagated. 

Moreover, if Epiphanius did thus derive his list from Hegesippus, 
one highly important result follows. Epiphanius gives the durations of 
office of Linus and Cletus respectively as twelve years each. The 
catalogue therefore which he used had not only the names of the 
bishops but the term-numbers also. He might indeed have gathered 
the numbers from different parts of the W7story (iii. 13, 15) or of the 
Chronicle of Eusebius. This however is improbable in itself, and the 
fact that Eusebius gives the name Anencletus, not Cletus, makes it 
doubly so. But, if Hegesippus was the authority for these term- 
numbers, the tradition is carried back at least to Eleutherus, under whom 
he published his ‘Memoirs,’ if not to Anicetus, under whom he first 
drew up the list. 


We are now in a position to consider the theory of Lipsius, which 
has been mentioned already (p. 237); and we shall find reason for 
agreeing with him in the broad results, though unable to follow him 
always in the reasons which he alleges or in the inferences which he 
draws. -The two documents which he supposes Eusebius to have 
employed in matters relating to the Roman episcopate were as 
follows : 


(1) The one was a simple list of the Roman bishops, giving the 
lengths of their several episcopates in years. This list he supposes to 
have been drawn up under Victor, the immediate successor of Eleu- 
therus, and therefore in the last decade of the second century. Though 
I am unable to adopt his arguments for this particular date, I have no 
fault to find with his conclusion, having myself in the previous investi- 
gation arrived at substantially the same result, though by a wholly 
different path. Speaking generally, we may say that a catalogue which 
was the progenitor alike of the Eusebian and the Liberian lists 
cannot well be dated later than the close of the second century. 
If indeed it were possible to accept his position that Hippolytus 
writing about A.D. 235 or, if not Hippolytus himself, a subsequent 
redactor editing the Hippolytean work some twenty years later, had 
already in his hands a grossly corrupt copy of this original list—the 
order of the names being in some cases transposed, and the term- 
numbers not only corrupted in themselves but shifted through a consi- 
derable part of the list—this fact alone would be powerful evidence of 
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its early date. But for reasons which have been explained above 
(p. 270 sq) I cannot claim the support of this argument. 

(2) The other document, which Lipsius in common with other 
recent writers has postulated as necessary to explain the phenomena of 
the Eusebian lists, is of a different kind. Like the former, with which it 
was nearly contemporaneous, it emanated from Antioch; but it was a 
Chronicle, not a Catalogue. The main reasons for postulating such a 
second document are twofold. 

(i) It is plain that Eusebius had before him some work in which the 
early Antiochene episcopates were co-ordinated with those of Rome 
and Alexandria with which they were, or were supposed to be, synchro- 
nous (see above, p. 223 sq). While he had in his hands a list of the 
Roman bishops with term-numbers—which we have just been consi- 
dering—-and another list of the Alexandrian bishops likewise with 
term-numbers—with which we are not directly concerned here—he 
had no such list of the early Antiochene bishops giving the corre- 
sponding information. In the Chronide and in the History alike he is 
silent about the duration of office in the case of the Antiochene bishops. 
Yet in the “story he mentions their several episcopates in connexion 
with the contemporary Roman (and Alexandrian) bishops; and in the 
Chronicle he sets them down under the same or the neighbouring year. 
In this latter work he was constrained by the exigencies of the case to 
give definiteness to information which, as he found it, was indefinite’. 

(ii) ‘The imperial synchronisms likewise seem to require such a 
document. The beginnings of the Roman episcopates, as defined by 
the regnal years of the emperors, are given in the Astory by direct 
statement and in the Chronicle by tabulation. Thus we get the intervals 
between any two successive accessions, and these ought to correspond 
exactly to the numbers which give the durations of the several episco- 
pates. This however is not the case; and the conclusion seems to be 
that the two were drawn from different documents. Moreover these 
intervals as recorded in the Chronicle, where they differ from the term- 
numbers in that same work, agree so closely with the intervals in the 
History (reasonable allowance being made for errors of transcription) 
as to suggest that in both works the imperial synchronisms which give 
these intervals were derived from the same authority, The following 
table exhibits for comparison the numbers in the two works from the 
accession of Linus to the accession of Eleutherus. This is a convenient 


1 In the Aestory we have such lan- time flourished’ (v. 22 Kxa@’ ovs...éyvw- 
guage as ‘Then also flourished’ (iv. 20 — plfero), or other equally vague expres- 
Thvikavra Kal,..éyvwplfero), or ‘in whose _ sions, 
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period for our purpose, because it ends with the same year (A.D. 177) 
in both works. Beyond this point comparison becomes difficult owing 
to the confusion introduced by the twofold error of Eusebius, the 
one relating to the imperial chronology at the death of Commodus 
(see above, p. 216) and the other affecting the length of office of the 
bishop Eleutherus (see above, p. 326). For the Chronicle I have taken 
the Hieronymian version and rejected the Armenian for reasons which 
have been already given. The numbers in brackets are the corrections 
which it seems necessary to make of errors due either to Jerome himself 
or to some early transcriber. The fuller facts will be found in the 
tables given above, pp. 208, 209. 





























1 CHRONICLE HISTORY 
BISHOPS | 
| Duration Interval Duration Interval 
Linus xi [xii] 12 xii 
Anencletus | xt, 12 | xii 12 
Clemens Villi 7 [8] viiii 8 
Euarestus villi [viii] 1o[g] | vili 9 
| Alexander x Io x fe) 
| Xystus x 9 x 9 
Telesphorus xl 10 Xl 10 
Hyginus iit 4 lll — 
Pius XV 15 XV — 
| Anicetus xi 12 [11] xi — 
| Soter | viii 8[o] || viii 9 

















In the column containing the term-numbers or durations of office 
in the Chronicle, as represented by Jerome’s text, two corrections should 
be made. To Linus should be assigned xii instead of xi years, since 
xii appears in the Syriac version (see above, p. 221) and is the tra- 
ditional number for this bishop; and for Euarestus we must substitute 
viii for viiii, this correction again being supported by the Syriac version. 
So corrected, the term-numbers in the Chronicle agree exactly with the 
term-numbers in the /story. In the intervals of the Chronicle again 
two corrections must be made. The accession of Euarestus must be 
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brought one year lower down, and the accession of Soter pushed one 
year higher up. Thus the intervals for Clemens and Euarestus become 
8 and g instead of 7 and 10; and the intervals for Anicetus and Soter 
become 11 and 9g instead of 12 and 8. For the former correction 
there is no authority (the intervals in the Syriac Version not being 
preserved), but it has this recommendation at least, that the discrepancy 
between the term-numbers and the intervals is lessened; the latter 
correction is supported by the Syriac version, which in this case 
preserves the intervals, giving 11 to Anicetus and 9 to Soter. Thus 
after making these corrections there are 5 names (Clemens, Euarestus, 
Xystus, Telesphorus, Soter), for which the intervals differ from the 
term-numbers (though only by a unit); and in all these cases the 
Chronicle and the /fistory are in exact accordance with one another. 
The value of this fact indeed is not great, where the induction is so 
slender ; but it serves to confirm the inference already drawn from other 
considerations, that, besides the episcopal list with term-numbers, 
Eusebius made use of a second document, and that this document gave 
the imperial years of the episcopal accessions, as well as the synchronisms 
of the Antiochene see. 

What then was the date and country of this second document? 
Erbes (fahrd. f. Protest. Theol. v. p. 474 8q, 1879) assigns it to Antioch 
and to the year A.D. 192 (or 193). Lipsius likewise assigns it to this 
same place and date (2d. VI. pp. 241 sq, 245 Sq, 254 Sq, 260, 266 sq, 274, 
277, 1880). At the same time he believes that Eusebius did not use 
the original document directly, but only through the medium of a later 
chronicler of the year 218 or thereabouts (7d. pp. 254, 274), and that 
this later chronicler was probably Africanus. It may be a question 
however whether there is sufficient ground for postulating any document 
of the year 192, as the facts seem to be fully satisfied by supposing that 
the Chronicle of Africanus himself was the original of the imperial dates 
and of the episcopal synchronisms. 

The document seems to have been Antiochene, or at least Syrian, 
if the calculations of Gutschmid be accepted as correct. He has 
pointed out (De temporum notis etc. p. 8 sq) that the regnal 
years of the earlier emperors in Eusebius’ Chronicle are Antiochene 
years, which began on the first of October, and that each Antio- 
chene year is coordinated with the year of Abraham which began 
on the preceding Jan. 1, the years of Abraham being in fact Julian 
years. ‘Thus for instance the date of Trajan’s accession was Jan. 25, 
A.D. 98, but it is set down to a.p. 97 (=Ann. Abr. 2114) because the 
corresponding Antiochene year was Oct. 1, A.D. 97—Oct 1, A.D. 98. 
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This holds good ‘of all the emperors up to a certain point, with the 
exception of Nerva, whose accession (xiv Kal. Oct. = Sept. 18), falling 
at the close of one Antiochene year has been transferred by a very 
natural error (xiv Oct. for xiv Kal. Oct.) to the next’. 

To this argument Lipsius (2. vr. p. 241) adds another indication of 
Antiochene origin. The Antiochene episcopates, as far as Zebennus 
(6th or 7th year of Alexander) inclusive, are attached not to the 
years of Abraham (the left-hand margin) but to the imperial years 
(the right-hand margin). This is perhaps significant; but it might be 
largely due to the fact that, as the Antiochene episcopates were for 
the earlier period treated as synchronistic with the Roman, the right- 
hand margin was already in most cases preoccupied by the Roman 
episcopates. 

A glance at the tables on p. 208 sq will show that the imperial 
synchronisms, as given in the A/zszory, are fairly continuous till the 
accession of Alexander (A.D. 222), and that after this point they cease. 
It would seem therefore that his document failed him here. This how- 
ever was just the point down to which Africanus brought his Chronicle 
(A.D. 221, the last year of Elagabalus). 

In the absence of any direct evidence therefore, everything points 
to the Chronicle of Africanus as the document containing the imperial 
years, which was used by Eusebius for these papal lists. Gutschmid 
however (l.c. p. 10 sq) considers that Eusebius’ earliest authority ended 
at A.D. 192, and in this he is followed by Erbes and Lipsius, as we have 
seen. The grounds are threefold, (1) That the Antiochene years cease 
at this point, and Alexandrian years take their place; (2) That there is 
a break in the imperial chronology at this same point, as explained 
above, Eusebius being led astray by the confusion which followed on 
the death of Commodus (see above, pp. 216, 217); (3) That at this 
same point also the historical notices suddenly diminish in frequency, 
‘argumentorum ubertas subito exarescit.’ To these three indications 
which he draws from Gutschmid, Erbes adds another, (4) That the 
synchronisms between the Antiochene and Roman bishops likewise 
cease here. 

(1) As regards the first point, I cannot see that Gutschmid has 
brought any evidence of a change of reckoning from Antiochene to 
Alexandrian years, though he himself assumes this change in his treat- 


1 Gutschmid’s calculations are here ac- _ voting more time to these investigations 


cepted, though not without misgiving; than I have been able to give. As re- 
but I had no right to challenge the work _ gards the result, I see no reason to doubt 
of a chronological expert without de- the Antiochene origin of the document. 
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ment. There is not a single accession of a Roman emperor from A.D. 
192 to A.D. 221, or till some time later, which can serve asatest’. The 
Antiochene year began on the 1st of October; the Alexandrian year on 
the 29th of August. To test such a change therefore we require an 
accession which took place between the end of August and the end of 
September. But none such is forthcoming. 

(2) The error in the imperial chronology does not in any way 
suggest a transition from one authority to another at this point. It is 
only one of three places within a little more than half a century (a.p. 
192—243), where Eusebius reckons a year too much, as Gutschmid’s 
table (p. 12) shows. In this particular instance Africanus had been 
guilty of the same error, if Gelzer (Sext. Julius Africanus 1. p. 279) is 
right ; and he may have led Eusebius astray. 

(3) Nor again does it seem to me that much weight can be at- 
tached to the sudden paucity of the historical notices. Fluctuations are 
very common in other parts of this Chronicle, both before and after this 
point. There are indeed periods of four or five years immediately 
after which are bare of incidents; but these are equalled and even 
exceeded elsewhere during the imperial age (e.g. Ann. Abr. 1975— 
1982). On the whole the disparity is not so great, as to justify the 
postulate of different documents. 

(4) The synchronisms of the Antiochene bishops with the Roman, 
both in the A/zstory and in the Chronicle, end with Eleutherus and 
Maximinus’ (A.D. 177), or at all events with their successors Serapion 
and Victor. After this point the accessions to the two sees are inde- 
pendent of each other. This however is what we should expect in an 
author of the age of Julius Africanus. For the earlier bishops of 
Antioch, having no definite information, he could only give rough 
approximations; but when he arrived at those who were his own contem- 
poraries he was able to assign them to definite years. 

It seems therefore that the arguments adduced in support of an 
earlier chronicle (A.D. 192), which was afterwards incorporated and 
carried down to A.D. 221, all break down. Still, though severally weak 
and inadequate, they may be thought to have a cumulative force and 
so to justify the conclusion. But if Africanus really had such a docu- 
ment in his hands, may it not have been the work of Bruttius, whom 


1 The dates of the emperors’ deaths Elagabalus, March 11, 222; Alexander, 
are as follows: Commodus, Dec. 31,192; ‘Feb. Io, 235. 
Pertinax, March 28, 193; Julianus, June 2 See the table in /gnat. and Polyc. 11. 
I, 193; Severus, Feb. 4, 211; Caracalla, p. 464. 
April 8, 217; Macrinus, June 11, 218; 
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we have already seen good reason to regard as a Christian chrono- 
grapher (p. 48), and whose chronicle we have on independent grounds 
supposed to have been known to Africanus ? 

We have thus arrived at the same result with Harnack, viz. that the 
symmetrical relations of the early bishops of Rome and Antioch, which 
appear in the Chronicle of Eusebius, were probably derived from Julius 
Africanus. But the way by which we have reached it has been quite 
different. Supposing that the Armenian version represented the original 
papal chronology of the Eusebian Chronicle, Harnack found that the 
early Antiochene bishops were placed about 4 years after the corre- 
sponding Roman bishops severally, and he explained this by the fact 
that Africanus arranged his Chronicle by Olympiads. Rejecting the 
papal chronology of the Armenian version, as a later revision, we our- 
selves have rejected the Olympiad-theory with it. The regularity of the 
intervals (not always 4 years however, but sometimes 3, sometimes 5) 
is due to the fact that the reviser of the Armenian recension (for reasons 
of his own) pushed back the earlier papal chronology a few years, and 
thus from actual synchronisms produced equal intervals. On the other 
hand we have found that the phenomena of the episcopal synchronisms 
and of the regnal years in the History and the Chronicle of Eusebius 
suggest a chronological document of the age and country of Africanus, 
and therefore presumably the work of Africanus itself, as their source. 
Of the manner in which Africanus may have recorded the episcopal 
synchronisms we can form some idea from the practice of Syncellus. 


But, if this papal chronology, as determined by the regnal years 
of the several accessions, proceeded from Africanus or a contem- 
porary, what weight shall we attribute to it? Has it an independent 
value? or was it calculated from a list containing the term-numbers, 
such as we have seen existing before the close of the second century, 
and such as I have attributed to Hegesippus? ‘The latter seems to me 
the probable alternative. The discrepancies between term-numbers and 
the intervals are comparatively slight, never varying by more than a 
unit, so that the latter may easily have been derived from the former 
by a backward reckoning, with possibly here and there some fixed date 
as a guide. As Hegesippus was a Palestinian Christian, his work would 
probably be in the hands of Africanus, who was himself a native of 
Emmaus. 

If so, we must fall back upon the simple catalogue of names with 
the accompanying term-numbers, as our sole authority for the chro- 
nology of the early bishops. But, if this catalogue dates from the 


ie 
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pontificate of Eleutherus or at the latest of Victor for its publication, 
and probably from that of Anicetus for its compilation, it will have the 
highest value. By its aid therefore we may restore the chronology of 
the Roman episcopate by working backward from some fixed date, 
with results which will be approximately true. But in using the list for 
this purpose the following considerations must be borne in mind. 

(1) As we have no ground for assuming that, when first drawn up, 
it was founded on any contemporary written documents, we can only 
treat it as giving the best tradition which was accessible to its author, 
though perhaps in some cases he may have been guided by con- 
temporary records. Its value therefore will increase, as we approach 
his own time. As regards the first century this will not be great; 
but from the beginning of the second century onward it will claim the 
highest deference. Of the xxv years of Peter I need say nothing here, 
except that there is no ground for supposing that it formed any part of 
the original list. Whether it was first introduced by Hippolytus, or by 
Eusebius, or by some third person, and on what grounds (whether of 
tradition or of criticism) it was so introduced, I will leave for dis- 
cussion at a later point. Adequate reasons will then be produced to 
show that it is wholly unhistorical. To the two next in succession, 
Linus and Cletus (or Anencletus), twelve years each are assigned. The 
symmetry of the numbers suggests that, where no direct information 
was attainable, the author of the list divided the vacant space—a rough 
quarter of a century—between them. As regards the names, I see no 
reason to question that they not only represent historical persons, but 
that they were bishops in the sense of monarchical rulers of the Roman 
Church, though their monarchy may have been much less autocratic 
than the episcopate even of the succeeding century. With Clement we 
seem to emerge into the dawn of history. He at all events has a 
historical record independently of the catalogue. Let me add also 
that I see no sufficient ground for placing the daybreak of the papal 
chronology at the epoch of Xystus, whose episcopate may be dated 
roughly at A.D. 115—-125. ‘Those who take up this position’ have no 
other reason for their opinion than that Irenzeus, writing to Victor in 
the last decade of the century and speaking of the Koman usage as 
regards Easter, appeals to the practice of ‘the elders who before Soter 
presided over the Church’ of Rome, ‘ Anicetus and Pius, Hyginus and 
Telesphorus and Xystus*’; but this has reference solely to the Paschal 


1 So Lipsius Chronol. 169, 263, Fahrb. * Euseb. H. Z. v. 24. 
J: Prot, Theol. Vi. p. 119. 
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question, in which case he does not go beyond living memory in sup- 
port of his contention. It does not in any sense mark a period. 

(2) The original list gives whole years only; for the months and 
days are a much later addition and were unknown to Eusebius. How 
then were these whole years calculated? Was the whole number next 
below the actual term of office taken, so that the fractions of years 
however great were entirely neglected? If so, we might on a rough 
average estimate add 6 months for every episcopate, so that the period 
from Linus to Eleutherus inclusive, comprising twelve episcopates, 
might be reckoned as six years longer than the addition of the term- 
numbers makes it. Or was the whole number nearest to the actual 
term of office, whether greater or less, taken? Or was sometimes one 
course and sometimes another adopted? As these questions cannot 
be answered, a large margin of uncertainty must remain. 

(3) But we must reckon likewise with another element of uncer- 
tainty. In times of persecution more especially there was frequently 
an interregnum between the end of one episcopate and the beginning 
of another. Thus there was an interval of a year after the martyrdom 
of Xystus I, and apparently one of several years after the death of 
Marcellinus. The same probably occurred more than once during the 
earlier period, with which we are concerned. It is not probable, for 
example, that when Telesphorus was martyred, his successor would be 
installed in office immediately. 

(4) Since for all these reasons the chronological results derived 
from the list can only be regarded as approximately true for the second 
century, it follows that, if we are able to ascertain any dates in the 
history of the papacy independently on highly probable grounds, and 
if the dates so ascertained are at variance with the results derived from 
the papal lists, the latter must yield to the former. On the other 
hand, if these independent dates agree with the chronology as derived 
from the episcopal catalogue, this agreement is an important verifi- 
cation of its trustworthiness. In other words the independent dates 
must be used to test the accuracy of the chronology of the papal list, 
and not conversely’. 

i. One such independent date (within narrow limits) is furnished 
by the account of the earlier life of Callistus, as related in Hippolytus 
(Haer. ix. 11 sq)’. Callistus was condemned by Fuscianus the City 
Prefect*, and transported to Sardinia to work there in the mines. After 

1 This caution applies especially to the 2 See Lipsius Chronol. p. 172 sq. 


treatment of the date of Polycarp’s death 3 Capitolin. Pertinax 4, Dion Cass. 
by Lipsius. Ixxiv. 4. 
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a time (wera xpovov) he was released through the influence of Marcia 
with the emperor Commodus, much to the displeasure of bishop Victor. 
Now Fuscianus held the consulship for the second time in a.p. 188, 
and would not be appointed to the City prefecture till after the expiration 
of his tenure of office or, in other words, not till A.p. 189’. On the 
other hand Commodus was assassinated on the last day of A.D. 192. 
Between these limits therefore (A.p. 189—192) the condemnation, 
exile, and pardon of Callistus must have taken place, and Victor must 
have been in office before the termination of the period, probably some 
time before. 

ii. Again; we are informed on the best authority that Polycarp 
visited Rome to confer with Anicetus, who was then bishop’, and 
that the visit was paid at Eastertide. But recent criticism has shown, 
on evidence which must be regarded as almost, if not quite decisive, 
that Polycarp was martyred A.D. 155, in February®*. Therefore the 
latest possible date for the accession of Anicetus is the beginning of 
A.D. 154. 

iii. Again; the date of Clement’s Epistle is fixed with a fair degree 
of certainty at A.D. 95 or 96, as it was written during, or immediately 
after the persecution under Domitian. This year therefore must fall 
within the episcopate of Clement. 

To ascertain how far the chronology of the papal list satisfies these 
three tests, we will take as the earliest fixed date the resignation or 
deprivation of Pontianus, assuming that the consulships ‘Severo et 
Quintiano’ [A.D. 235] in the Liberian list (see above, p. 255) formed 
part of the original document, and are therefore historical. But, if 
exception be taken to this assumption, we have only to advance to the 
martyrdom of Fabianus, who certainly suffered under Decius [a.p. 250] ; 
and, as the notices of time between Pontianus and Fabianus are very 
definite even to the days of the month, we reckon back from this 
and arrive independently at the same date, A.p. 235, for the close of 
Pontianus’ episcopate. Taking this then as our fixed date, we have the 
following figures : 


From accession of Linus to accession of Clement 


I2+12 = 24 years 
1 See Borghesi @uvres VIII. p. 535, the prefectures were very rapid at this 
IX. p. 322 sq, De Rossi Bull. di Archeol. time; Lamprid. Commod. 14. 
Crist. 1V. p. 4 sq. He was succeeded in 2 Trenzeus in Euseb. 1. £. v. 24. 
the prefecture by Pertinax during the 3 See the chapter on the ‘Date of the 


life-time of Commodus. The changesin Martyrdom’ in /gnat. and Polyc. vol. 1. 
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From accession of Clement to accession of Anicetus 
g+8+10+10+11+ 4415 = 67 years 
From accession of Anicetus to accession of Victor 


TI+8+15 = 34 


” 


From accession of Victor to resignation of Pontianus 
10(9) + 18(19) +5 +9(8)+5(6) =46—48 ,, 


so that the accession of Victor would be placed a.p. 187—189, the 
accession of Anicetus A.D. 153—155, and the accession of Clement 
A.D. 86—88, without making allowance for the treatment of months 
and days or for possible interregna’. 

Having thus tested the list at three different points, from external 
chronology, we have in all cases obtained confirmation of its trust- 
worthiness as affording a rough approximation ; but at the same time 
these tests strengthen the suspicion which the probabilities of the case 
suggest, that the numbers in the earlier part of the list are less true 
to fact than the later. 

The term of office assigned to Clement with exceptional unanimity 
in the lists earlier and late is nine years. His death is assigned by 
Eusebius to the third year of Trajan*. This result may have been 
attained by Eusebius himself or by some previous writer by calculation 
from the term-numbers, thus following the same process which I have 
followed. If so, it has no independent value. But it may possibly repre- 
sent a separate tradition. If we accept it, the episcopate of Clement will 
extend over the last nine years of the century (A.D. g2—100). This 
reckoning is some four years at least later than the approximation at 
which we have arrived from our backward reckoning of. the episcopal 
catalogue as a whole; but, as we have seen, the character of this cata- 
logue does not justify us in expecting that by this path we should arrive 
any nearer to the correct date. 


Before leaving the subject of Clement’s episcopate, a few words 
more will be necessary as to the different places which he occupies in 
the various lists. The only position which has any historical value, as 
resting on a definite tradition, is, as we have seen, that which places 


1 It will be seen that by this reckoning probably a few years too early, but this 
the whole period from the accession of point will be discussed when I speak of 
Linus to the deprivation or resignation _S. Peter in Rome. 
of Pontianus [A.D. 235] is 161—163 2 Eused. H. Z. iil. 34, Hieron. Vir, 
years. The -accession of Linus would ///. 15; see above, pp. 166, 173. 
thus be placed A.D. 62—64. This is 
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him after Linus and Anencletus, and thus reckons him ¢/zrd after the 
Apostles. The Eastern romance of the Clementines however made 
him the immediate successor of S. Peter and so frst on the list (see 
above, p. 158). This story was so flattering to the corporate pride 
of the Roman Christians in the unique position which it assigned to 
Clement, that it rapidly spread and largely influenced popular opinion in 
Rome. Whether Tertullian when he states (see above, p. 160) that the 
Roman Church recorded Clement to have been ordained by S. Peter, 
and himself therefore presumably regards Clement as the Apostle’s next 
successor in the episcopate, was influenced directly or indirectly by the 
Clementine fiction, or whether it was his own independent inference 
drawn from the fact that Clement had been a hearer of S. Peter, we have 
no means of determining. The second position, which Clement occupies 
in many Western lists, where he is the immediate successor of Linus, 
apparently originated in a blunder (see p. 272 sq). It does not satisfy 
the Clementine story and seems to have been quite independent of its 
influence. Though this same position is likewise given to him by the 
writer of the Apostolic Constitutions (vil. 46), it is not probable (consi- 
dering the date and country of this writer) that he derives it from these 
Western lists. He states that ‘Linus was appointed first by Paul, and 
then Clemens the second, after Linus’ death, by Peter.’ This seems to 
be an independent attempt to combine the story of the Clementines, 
which was obviously familiar to him, with the established tradition that 
Linus was the earliest bishop of Rome after the Apostles, which he may 
have learnt from Irenzeus or Hegesippus or from common report. 


The whole episcopal list from the age of the Apostles to the age of 
Constantine falls into three parts: (1) From Linus to Eleutherus ; 
(2) From Victor to Pontianus; (3) From Anteros onwards. For the 
Jirst of these periods it has been shown that the catalogues of Eusebius 
and the Easterns were founded on one and the same traditional list 
(committed to writing) with the Western catalogues (see p. 275 sq). For 
the ¢hird period it has appeared that Eusebius used a written document 
which contained substantially the same record of numbers with the 
Western lists, though it was mutilated and misread by him (see p. 233 
sq). But, inasmuch as this record of numbers was, so far as we can 
discern, strictly historical, and inasmuch as the Roman Church at this 
age would probably preserve archives in some form or another, this 
coincidence is no ground for supposing that he had before him the 
same literary document. Indeed, considering the phenomena of the 
different lists and the circumstances of the case, this is hardly probable. 
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The Western document which is incorporated in the Liberian Catalogue 
would not probably be accessible to Eusebius, and indeed it contains 
facts of which he betrays no knowledge. For the second and interme- 
diate period—from Victor to Pontianus inclusive—it is difficult to form 
any definite conclusion as to the relations between the Eastern and 
Western lists (see above, p. 275 sq). On the whole they would seem to 
be independent. ‘The Eastern lists so far agree with the Western, that 
they may be regarded as substantially historical, while they exhibit dif- 
ferences which point to a distinct source of information. 


Mae LETTER, OF. TRE. ROVE 


Le, 


THE CORINTHIANS: 


HE following eight points relating to the Epistle to the Corinthians, 

which bears the name of Clement, will be considered in this 
chapter: (1) The date; (2) The authorship ; (3) The genuineness and 
integrity; (4) The ecclesiastical authority; (5) The purport and con- 
tents; (6) The liturgical ending ; (7) The doctrine; (8) The printed 
text and editions. 


1. The date. 


Common opinion places the date of this document about the close 
of the reign of Domitian or immediately after (A.D. 95, 96). This view, 
which was put forward by Patrick Young the first editor (A.D. 1633), has 
commended itself to critics of divers schools, and has now become so 
general that it may be regarded as the received opinion. On the other 
hand some writers of consideration, such as Grotius (Cotel. Patr. A post. 
I. p. 133 sq, ed. Cleric. 1724), Grabe (Spzcil. SS. Patr. 1. p. 254 sq, ed. 2), 
and Wotton (S. Clem. Rom. £is¢. p. ccill sq, 1718) with others, and 
in more recent times Uhlhorn (Zeztsch. f. Hist. Theol. 1851, p. 3223 
but retracted, 2b. 1866, p. 33), Hefele (Patr. Apost. p. xxxiv sq, ed. 3), 
and Wieseler ( Untersuch. tiber die Hebr. p. 339, 1861; Jahrb. f. Deutsche 
Theol. 1877, p. 383 sq; Zur Gesch. ad. Neutest. Schrift etc p. 48 sq, 1880), 
with one or two besides, assign it to the close of Nero’s reign (a.p. 
64—68) ; while a few extreme critics of our own age such as Schwegler 
(Nachapost. Zeitalter i. p. 125 sq, 1846), Volkmar (Zheol. Jahrb. 1856, 
p. 362 sq; 1857, p. 441 sq; Lend. in die Apokr. 1. 1. p. 28 sq, and 
elsewhere ; see my note on § 55), and after Volkmar, Baur (Dogmengesch. 
p. 82, 1858; Vorles. tiber Neutest. Theol. p. 41 sq, 1864), Keim (Gesch. 
Jesu von Nazara i. p. 147 sq, 1867), and one or two others, have 
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placed it as late as the reign of ‘Trajan or of Hadrian or even later. 
But the two minorities, even when added together, are not comparable, 
either in weight or in numbers, to the vast majority in favour of the 
intermediate date. 

The externa/ testimony is altogether favourable to the received view, 
as against the earlier and later dates. The notices of Hecrsrppus and 
IrEN#&us alike point to this intermediate epoch. They had both 
visited Rome, where apparently they had resided a considerable time, 
when the memory of Clement was still fresh. The former tells us 
explicitly that he arrived in the metropolis during the episcopate of 
Anicetus (c. A.D. 154167) and did not leave till Eleutherus the next 
but one in succession occupied the episcopal throne (c. A.D. 175), so 
that he must have been there eight or ten years. We must confess 
indeed that the account which Eusebius’ gives of the language of 
Hegesippus, referring to Clement, is not altogether free from ambiguity. 
If the words ‘in his time’ (kata totdrov) refer to Domitian, as I have 
contended above (p. 165), then we have the direct statement of this 
writer in support of the received date; but, even if they do not, 
Hegesippus at all events expressed himself in such a way as to lead 
Eusebius to this conclusion, and indeed the fragments preserved by 
this historian make the same impression on ourselves. Moreover, 
Hegesippus drew up a list of the bishops of Rome in order of succession ; 
and there is every reason to believe that he placed Clemens where 
Irenzeus placed him, in the last decade of the first century. The 
testimony of Irenzeus himself* is quite explicit on this point. He too 
gives a succession of the Roman bishops—perhaps not independent of 
Hegesippus—in which he places Clement third in order. The founders 
of the Roman Church are ‘the glorious Apostles Peter and Paul.’ They 
committed it to the charge of Linus, who is mentioned in the Epistles 
to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 21). The next in succession to Linus was 
Anencletus. After Anencletus followed, Clemens, ‘who also had seen 
the blessed Apostles and conversed with them and had the preaching of 
the Apostles still ringing in his ears and their tradition before his eyes.’ 
‘Nor was he alone in this,’ continues Irenzeus, ‘for many still remained at 
that time who had been taught by the Apostles.’ ‘In the time (ie. 
during the episcopate) of this Clement a feud of no small magnitude 
arose among the brethren in Corinth, and the Church in Rome sent a 
very sufficient (ixaywrarnv) letter to the Corinthians, striving to bring 


1 7. £. iii. 16, quoted above p. 153 sq. ? Haer. iii. 3. 3, given at length above, 
On the chronology of Hegesippus see  p. 156 sq; see also p. 203 sq. 


esp. pp. 154, 203, 328. 
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them to peace and quickening their faith and declaring the tradition 
which they had so lately (vewori) received from the Apostles’; after 
which follows a brief summary of the contents of our epistle, concluding 
‘This Clement was succeeded by Euarestus.’ It is evident that the 
position of Clement in the succession, and the relations of Clement 
himself and his contemporaries to the Apostles, as here described, are 
equally inconsistent with a date so early as Nero, or so late as 
Hadrian. 

Besides this more direct external testimony, which consists in 
historical statement, we have the evidence drawn from the influence of 
this epistle, as shown in subsequent writers. It is undeniable that the 
Epistle of PoLycarp is pervaded through and through with indications 
of a knowledge of Clement’s letter (see above, p. 149 sq). But, if the 
Epistle of Polycarp was written about a.p. r1o, or soon after, the 
inference in favour of an earlier date than Hadrian is irresistible. If 
the genuineness and integrity of Polycarp’s Epistle be accepted (and I 
have shown, if I mistake not, elsewhere’, that doubts respecting these 
points are unreasonably sceptical) Polycarp wrote while the martyrdom 
of Ignatius was recent, and before the news of his death had reached 
Smyrna, though the martyrdom itself was foreseen. Some passages in 
Icnatius himself also seem to reflect Clement’s language (see p. 149) ; 
and more especially his references to the past history of the Romans 
(Rom. 3, 4) seem to me to be best explained by the fact of Clement’s 
letter*. But not much stress can be laid on these. Nor can I see any 
force in the parallels adduced by Hilgenfeld to show that the author of 
the Epistle of BARNABAS was acquainted with Clement’s language (see 
above, p. 148sq). On the other hand, the allusion in HErmas (Vs. ii. 
4. 3) seems to be an obvious recognition of the existence of this letter ; 
‘Thou shalt write two copies (fifAdapia) and shalt send one to 
Clement...and Clement shall send it to the foreign cities...for this duty 
is committed to him (ékeivw yap émitérparrat),’ where Clement is 
represented as the writer’s contemporary who held a high office which 
constituted him, as we might say, foreign secretary of the Roman Church. 
If our Clement be meant, this notice is at all events inconsistent with 
the early date assigned to the epistle, the close of Nero’s reign; but the 
passage is not without its difficulties and will be considered presently 
(Pp: 359 Sq): 

The interna/ evidence in favour of the intermediate date—the reign 


1 See Jgn. and Polyc. 1. p. 562 sq, ed. 371 Sq, ed. 2); II. pp. 203, 209; see also 
I (p. 579 sq, ed. 2). above, p. 71. 
2 Len. and Polyc. 1. p. 357 Sq, ed. 1 (p. 
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of Domitian, or immediately after his death—is still stronger than the 
external. 

(i) The personal notices more especially point this way. Of the 
delegates who are sent by the Roman Church, as the bearers of the letter, 
the writer or writers say, ‘we send you faithful and prudent men, who 
have conducted themselves blamelessly among us from youth to old age, 
and they shall be witnesses between you and us’ (c. 63). Here the 
words which I have italicized are unintelligible on the supposition of 
the early date. If the epistle was written about a.p. 68 or earlier, how 
could it be said of any Roman Christian that he had lived from youth to 
old age in the Church of Christ, seeing that the first Apostle visited 
Rome about A.D. 60, and that two years earlier when writing to 
the Roman Church, while recognizing the existence of a Christian 
congregation, he speaks throughout as though this were practically a 
virgin soil in which he was called to sow the seed of the Gospel? The 
chronology of these delegates’ lives as suggested by their names, 
Claudius and Valerius, I have pointed out already (see above, p. 27 sq). 
Again, when we turn to the notice of the feuds at Corinth, we have still 
more decisive evidence in favour of the intermediate date as against the 
earlier and later alike. The Apostles, we are there told (c. 44), having 
complete foreknowledge of the strife that would arise concerning the 
office of’ bishop (or presbyter), appointed the persons aforesaid (their 
contemporaries) and made provision that ‘if they should die, other 
approved persons should succeed to their ministration.’ ‘Those therefore,’ 
the letter continues, ‘who were appointed by them (the Apostles) or 
afterward by other men of repute with the consent of the whole Church 
and have ministered unblameably...and for long years (zrodXots xpovois) 
have borne a good report with all men—these persons we consider to be 
unjustly deposed from their ministration.’ If we remember that the first 
point of time, when the narrative in the Acts will permit us to place the 
appointment of a regular ministry at Corinth, is about a.D. 52, and that 
the language here points to a long succession and not a few changes in 
the presbyterate, we feel instinctively that the sixteen years which elapsed 
to A.D. 68 are not enough to satisfy the requirements of the passage. 
On the other hand we cannot suppose that not a few of those who 
had been ordained by the Apostles S. Paul or S. Peter, being then no 
longer young men, as their appointment to the presbyterate suggests, 
should have survived to A.D. 120 or later, in other words, 50 or 60 years 
after the death of these Apostles. At the same time I cannot lay stress, 
as some have done, on the fact that the Church of Corinth (§ 47) is 
called ‘ancient’ or ‘primitive’ (apyaia), though I can scarcely believe that 
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a community not yet twenty years old would be so designated, and the 
analogies brought to support this view seem to me to be fallacious’. 

(1) The notices of the persecutions point the same way. All the 
early Church writers speak of the first persecution under Nero and the 
second under Domitian. This is the case not only with Eusebius, who 
had the great mass of the earliest Christian literature before him, but 
with Melito, Tertullian, and Lactantius (see above p. 104 sq). The only 
exception to this universal belief is Hilary, who mentions Vespasian as 
a persecutor of the Church. If his language be not founded altogether 
on a misapprehension, it must refer to some local troubles in Gaul. But 
on this subject I have already spoken*. We may safely assume then 
from the universal silence, that during the intermediate reigns between 
Nero and Domitian no assault was made on the Christians of the 
metropolis which deserved to be dignified by the name of a persecution. 
Nor indeed did the third persecution, under Trajan, so far as we know, 
touch the Roman Church. It was fierce enough in some parts of Asia 
Minor and the East, but the evidence of any martyrdoms in Rome is 
confined to spurious Acts and other equally untrustworthy documents’. 

Now the letter to the Corinthians speaks of two persecutions. In the 
fifth and following chapters we have an unmistakeable reference to the 
troubles of Nero’s reign. The sufferers are there described as ‘the 
athletes who lived very near to the present day’ (rovs éyyora yevo- 


1 Grabe (Spici/. Patr. 1 p. 256), fol- 
lowed by Hefele (Pazr. A post. Pp. XXXxvi, 
ed. 3), argues that because S. Paul (PAz/. 
iv. 15) uses €v apxn Tov evayyeNlov of the 
Philippian Church which was some nine 
years old [say rather ‘eleven’ or ‘twelve’], 
Clement could @ fortiori use the same 
expression of the Corinthian Church 
which at the supposed date (the close of 
Nero’s reign) was from fifteen to eighteen 
years old. This is true, but not to the 
point. Grabe himself explains the words 
to mean ‘ prima Lvangelit, vel simpliciter 
in orbe vel in specie apud ipsos praedicati, 
tempora’; and plainly both S. Paul and 
Clement use them in the latter sense 
‘when the Gospel was first preached to 
you’. Strangely enough he goes on to 
argue after Dodwell, that those churches 
could be called apyata: which were con- 
verted év apy Tod evayyeXlov, thus as- 


suming the former sense to be Clement’s. 
It stands to reason that, a person writing 
A.D. 64 (or at the outside a.D. 68) could 
hardly call a community ‘ancient’ or 
‘primitive’ which came into existence 
after considerably more than half of the 
whole period of the Church’s history had 
passed. Nor again is Wieseler justified 
(Fahrb. f. Deutsch. Theol. Xxit. p. 387) 
in citing Acts xv. 7 as a parallel, for S. 
Peter, speaking of the conversion of Cor- 
nelius or possibly some earlier event, could 
well describe the epoch as dd@’ 7uepay 
apxalwy even in A.D. 513 since on any 
showing it belonged to the beginnings of 
the spread of the Gospel. In Acts xxi. 16 
apxaios wabyrns is ‘a primitive disciple’, 
i.e. an early convert to the Gospel. 

2 See above, p. 81, and comp. Zen. and 
Polyc. 1. p. 15+ 

3 See Jen. and Polyc. 1. p. 52 sq. 
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févovs abAnras), and again as ‘the noble examples belonging to our own 
generation’ (rijs yeveds dv Ta yevvaia vrodelypata). This is the sort of 
language which we Englishmen to-day (1889) might use of the heroes 
of the Crimea (1854) or of the Indian Mutiny (1857). It implies a 
certain lapse of time, and yet the persons so designated could well be 
called contemporaries of the writer. The letter then describes the 
principal figures among the martyrs: ‘Let us set before our eyes the 
good Apostles,’ where the epithet (as I have elsewhere stated, p. 73) 
seems to imply personal acquaintance. These are the Apostles S. Peter 
and S. Paul, whose martyrdom is distinctly mentioned. Gathered round 
these, as the central figures, was ‘a great multitude of the elect’ who 
after suffering cruel tortures were put to death, and thus ‘set a glorious 
example among ourselves (vr0derypa kddAtorov éyévovto év jpiv).’ The 
paragraph ends with the warning, ‘Jealousy and strife overthrew great 
cities and rooted out great nations.’ In this last sentence some have 
seen a special reference to the Jewish war and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (A.D. 79). Bearing in mind the language in which Josephus on 
the one hand, and Hegesippus' on the other, describe the causes of 
the Jewish war, we cannot consider this allusion altogether fanciful. 

Universal tradition speaks of S. Peter and S. Paul as suffering under 
Nero in consequence of the general assault on the Christians. Whether 
they were’ martyred at the same time with the great bulk of the sufferers 
in the year of the fire (A.D. 64), or whether they were isolated victims of 
the spent wave of the persecution (A.D. 67 or 68), we need not stop to 
enquire. The allusion in the letter would be satisfied by either. 

On the other hand the letter speaks of a persecution, which was 
now raging or had been raging very recently, when it was written. This 
is separated chronologically from the persecution under Nero by the 
significant language (c. 7) which follows immediately after the account 
of these earlier troubles ; ‘These things, beloved, we write, not only to 
warn you but 40 remind ourselves, for we are in the same lists and the 
same contest awaits us, which awaited these earlier sufferers. In the 
commencement of the letter (c. 1) an apology is offered by the Romans 
for the long delay in writing to the Corinthians on the ground that 
they had been prevented from attending to the matter by the ‘sudden 
and successive troubles’ which had befallen them. 

It should be remembered also, that the language used in each case 
is, as I have already observed (p. 81), especially appropriate to the 
particular persecution. Nero’s attack was a savage onslaught, regardless 


1 For Josephus, see Bell. Fud. vy. 1 sq, Eus. H. &. ii. 23 Kat ebOds Overracravos 
vi. 1 and passim; for Hegesippus, see  mroXtopke? avrovs, with the context. 
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alike of sex and age, a war of extermination: Domitian’s consisted of 
short, sharp, intermittent assaults, striking down now one and now 
another, not perhaps deserving the name of a general persecution, but 
only the more harassing from its very caprice. 

Here then we have the two persecutions ; and the letter was written 
either during the continuance of the second or immediately after its 
cessation—in the last year of Domitian or the first of Nerva (A.D. 95 or 
A.D. 96). The alternative depends largely on the reading, yevopevas or 
ywopevas. On the whole yevowévas should probably be retained, as the 
better supported, and this points to the time when by the accession of 
Nerva the Christians breathed more freely again’. 

(iii) Of the notices of Church government we may say generally, 
that they savour of the first rather than the second century. We find 
érioxoros still used as a synonyme for zpeourepos, as it is in the New 
Testament*®; though in the first or second decade of the succeeding 
century in the Epistles of Ignatius the two words are employed to 
designate two distinct offices of the ministry, so that in Asia Minor, 
and apparently in wide regions besides, the office of the episcopate 
proper was definitely established and recognized. Moreover in the 
account of the feuds at Corinth no mention is made of any single pre- 
siding ruler of the Church, and we must suppose either that there was a 
vacancy in the bishopric at this time, or that the bishop’s office had not 
yet assumed at Corinth the prominence which we find a few years later 
in Asia Minor. It should be remembered that when the letter was 
written the last of the twelve Apostles, if the best ancient tradition may 
be credited, was still living, the centre of a body of Christian disciples, 
at Ephesus. 

Of the Christian ministry at Rome I have already spoken (p. 68 sq). 
Not only have we no traces of a bishop of bishops, but even the very 
existence of a bishop of Rome itself could nowhere be gathered from 
this letter. Authority indeed is claimed for the utterances of the letter 
in no faltering tone, but it is the authority of the brotherhood declaring 
the mind of Christ by the Spirit, not the authority of one man, whether 
bishop or pope. ‘The individual is studiously suppressed. This how- 
ever was apparently the practice of the Roman Church for some genera- 
tions, the letter of bishop Soter to Corinth (c. A.D. 170) being ap- 
parently cast in the same mould. It seems to have been retained 


1 On the various readings see above, p. and Polyc, 1. p. 375 sq, ed. t (p. 389 sq, 
58, and the note on the passage. ed. 2). 
4 See Philippians p.9g5 sq; comp. /gn, 
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still later, when Victor wrote at the close of the century’. This feature 
therefore does not assist us to decide between the rival dates, but is 
consistent with a later epoch than either. 

(iv) One important test of date in early Christian writings lies in 
the Azblical guotations—both the form and the substance. Now the 
quotations from the Gospels in this letter exhibit a very early type. 
They are not verbal; they are fused; and they are not prefaced by 
‘It is written (yéyparrat)’ or ‘The Scripture saith’ (7 ypady) déyer) or 
the like, but a more archaic form of citation is used, ‘The Lord spake’ 
(6 Kvpuos eirev), or some similar expression. Of the Canonical writings 
of the New Testament, besides the definite reference to S. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (a.D. 57), where not only the main purport 
of the epistle is described but the Apostle’s name is directly men- 
tioned, we seem to have sufficiently definite traces of the influence of 
several other Pauline Epistles, of the Epistle of S. James, and of the 
First Epistle of S. Peter, while the expressions taken from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews are numerous and undeniable (e.g. § 36). Now this 
last mentioned epistle seems to have been written, so far as we can 
discern from internal evidence, whether by Apollos or by Barnabas or 
by some other disciple or companion of the Apostle, soon after the 
Apostle’s death and when Timothy, of whom we last read as about to 
join the Apostle in Rome (2 Tim. iv. 9) and who apparently had shared 
his master’s captivity, had been again set free (Heb. xiii. 23).. If the 
letter to the Corinthians were written in Nero’s reign (A.D. 64 —68), these 
quotations would be highly improbable, if not altogether impossible. 


One argument however has been alleged in favour of the early 
date—the reign of Nero—which at first sight has some value. The 
present tense is used of the sacrifices and the temple-worship at Jeru- 
salem, as if the catastrophe under Vespasian and Titus had not yet 
overtaken the holy city (§ 41). However specious, this argument is 
found to be altogether delusive. Parallel instances will be adduced in 
the notes on this passage, which show conclusively that this mode of 
speaking was common long after the destruction of the temple and the 
cessation of the sacrifices, so that no argument respecting date can be 
founded on it. 


But Volkmar, who adopts the latest date—the reign of Hadrian— 
finds his chief argument in one of the references to a quasi-scriptural 


1 Victor did not indeed suppress his the plural (Eus. H. Z. v. 24 dmets niw- 
own name, but he wrote on behalf of the are); see Salmon J/nfallibility of the 
Church, for Polycrates in replying uses Church p. 374. 
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book in the letter (see above, p. 346). In the 55th chapter there is a 
direct reference to the apocryphal book of Judith. This book he 
assigns to the reign of Hadrian; and in this he has been followed 
by Baur and a few others. It may however be said with confidence 
that the arguments which place the Epistle of Clement in the first 
century are a hundred-fold stronger than those which place the book 
of Judith in the second; so that any uncertainty in the date of the 
latter must be decided by the date of the former and not conversely. 

The story which forms the plot of the Book of Judith runs as 
follows. 

It is the twelfth year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar the Assyrian 
king whose capital is the great city Nineveh. The king of the Medians 
at that time is Arphaxad, whose seat of government is Ecbatana. Ne- 
buchadnezzar makes war against Arphaxad in the great plain of Rhagau, 
and the people of the East, dwelling in the mountain region and on the 
banks of the Euphrates, Tigris, and Hydaspes, are arrayed under him’. 
He likewise summons to his standard the Persians and the nations of 
the West, of Cilicia and Syria and Palestine, Galilee and Samaria and 
Judea, and the Egyptians, as far as the Aithiopian frontier. They 
however refuse to obey the summons. ‘Then in the fifteenth year he 
marches against Arphaxad and takes Ecbatana. The whole country is 
subjugated, and Arphaxad is slain. 

Afterwards in the sixteenth year he determines to avenge himself on 
the rebel nations of the West. For this purpose he sends an army 
under Olophernes his chief captain, which carries everything before it. 
Of the offending nations some are subdued by force; others surrender 
voluntarily. Having thus made a clean sweep of everything which 
stood in his way, he meets the Israelites at Bethulia and calls on them 
to surrender. While he is encamped there, an Israelite widow, Judith 
by name, gains access to his tent, ingratiates herself with him, and kills 
him in his sleep, cutting off his head and carrying it away as a trophy. 
The next day the Assyrians retire in dismay, and Israel is saved. The 
story ends with a psalm of thanksgiving, wherein Judith celebrates the 
deliverance which God has wrought by her hand. 

This romance founded on the history of the past was evidently 
written to inspire the patriotism or stimulate the courage of the Israelite 
people, when they were passing through some great crisis. Critics have 


1 The reference of mpds a’roy (i. 6) is  Lipsius 2d. 1859, p. 49. Thus Volkmar 
evidently to Nebuchadnezzar, not to Ar- transfers these nations to the side of the 
phaxad, as Volkmar takes it; see Hilgen- enemy. 
feld Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 1858 p. 273; 
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generally supposed that it was suggested by the trouble which over- 
whelmed them under Antiochus Epiphanes. At all events it has usually 
been ascribed to some date long before the Christian era. Volkmar 
however, following in the footsteps of Hitzig’, gives an entirely different 
account of its origin. 

Nebuchadnezzar is Trajan the monarch of the world. His capital 
‘the great city Nineveh’ is none other than the great city Rome, or (as 
on second thoughts he considers preferable) the great city Antioch, 
which the Roman emperor made his head-quarters during his expedi- 
tions in the East. Arphaxad is the Parthian king, who was defeated by 
Trajan. But who are the counterparts of the two principal figures in 
the story, Olophernes and Judith? 

The history of Trajan’s campaigns in the East I have had occasion 
to discuss, though not in full, when treating of the Acts of Martyrdom 
of Ignatius*. In his 17th year Trajan starts for the East, and winters 
at Antioch. This is the winter a.p. 113, 114. The campaigns in the 
East occupy the next three years A.D. 114, 115, 116, the 18th, 19th, and 
20th of Trajan. He overruns Armenia and deposes the Armenian 
king ; marches into Mesopotamia ; receives the submission of Augarus 
(Abgar) of Edessa and other petty kings; takes Nisibis and Batne ; 
crosses the Tigris; reduces the whole of Adiabene ; advances to Baby- 
lon, where he stays awhile ; enters Ctesiphon ; and proceeds thence to 
the Persian Gulf. Meanwhile, during this journey to the Eastern Ocean, 
tidings reach him that the reduced provinces have revolted behind his 
back. Accordingly he sends his generals to quell the revolt. Among 
these the most famous name is Lusius Quietus, who recovers Nisibis 
and sets fire to Edessa. Trajan now gives a king to the Parthians, as 
the easiest solution of the difficulty. Not long after this his health 
begins to fail. Meanwhile there is an uprising of the Jews in Cyrene, 
Egypt, and Cyprus. Lusius is despatched to the scenes of the revolt, 
and puts down the insurrection. Owing to his increasing malady, 
Trajan now sets out on his return to Italy, leaving Hadrian in com- 
mand of the army in Syria; but he dies on the way at Selinus in Cilicia. 
The date of his death is August 11, A.D. 117, in the 2oth year of his 
reign. Hadrian is proclaimed emperor by the army and succeeds him. 
Soon after Hadrian’s accession, Lusius Quietus is recalled from Maure- 
tania, where he is residing at the time, as governor of the province, and 
is put to death on his way home by order of the Senate. Hadrian in 
his autobiography stated that Lusius, as well as other generals who were 


1 See Ueber Johannes Marcus etc. p. 2 Ign. and Polyc. Ul. p. 390 sq, ed. 1 
165, 1843- (p. 391 sq, ed. 2). 
23—2 
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put to death about the same time, was not executed with his consent. 
But the odium which his supposed participation in these murders 
brought upon him, obliged him to return to Rome to dispel the sus- 
picions’. 

This then is Volkmar’s solution. Olophernes, Nebuchadnezzar’s 
chief-captain, is none other than Lusius Quietus, Trajan’s general, who 
thus paid the penalty of death for his persecution of the Jews. Judith 
represents the Jewish people who are the instruments of his punishment. 
The war which is represented in the Book of Judith is none other than 
the Polemos-shel-Quitos (pvp bw pyodyp) or ‘War against Quietus,’ of 
which we read in rabbinical writers. Volkmar goes beyond this; he 
can tell us the exact year and day of the publication of the book. It 
was written soon after Trajan’s death, on the first celebration of the 
‘Day of Trajan’ (Dy OW), the 12th of Adar a.p. 118, which day 
the Jews kept annually in commemoration of their deliverance from 
Trajan’. 

I shall not attempt to dissect this theory in detail, for it would be 
mere waste of time todo so. Those who wish to see it torn into shreds 
have only to consult the criticisms of Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 
1858, p. 270 sq; comp. 2b. 1861, p. 338 sq) and of Lipsius (Zeitschr. f. 
Wiss. Theol. 1859, p. 39 Sq), who have shown that neither the dates nor 
the localities nor the incidents willadmit it. I would only remark that no 
Jew could be expected to interpret an enigma so studiously veiled. On 
the main point it is sufficient to say that there is no evidence that the 
Jews in Palestine revolted against Trajan, or that Quietus conducted any 
operations against them. Indeed the silence of history is fatal to this sup- 
position. We may allow that there is much probability in the conjecture, 
not unsupported*, which substitutes ‘Quietus’ for ‘Titus’ (DIOP for 
Dy) in the rabbinical notices ; but this does not help the theory, for 
the scene of the war is not thereby brought into Palestine. On the 
other hand the ‘Day of Trajan’ is highly problematical. If the name be 
really Trajanus and not, as some suppose, Tyrannius‘, we are still as 


1 For the account of this incident see 
Spartian Hadr. 7; comp. Dion Cass. 
xix. 2. 

2 See Volkmar Zinl. in die Apokr. 
I, i. p. 83 sq. 

8 See Volkmar 1. c. p. 85; Lipsius 
Zettschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 1859, p. 97 sq. 

4 So Lipsius l.c. p. 105 sq. This is 
the proconsul Rufus under Hadrian, his 
nomen being variously written Tyrannius, 


etc. (see Buxtorf s. v. DIN). Volkmar’s 
own view is developed, l.c. p. go sq. 
Derenbourg (L’ histoire et la géographie de 
la Palestine p. 408, note 2) considers that 
all the different ways in which the name 
is spelt in Hebrew, point to Zrajanus 
rather than to Zyrannus or Turnus ; but 
he altogether repudiates the inferences of 
Volkmar as contradicted by the silence 
of history. 
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far as ever from finding any support for Volkmar’s theory in Jewish 
legend’. There is nothing to show even then that it has any reference 
to the Jews in the mother country or to a war waged against them—of 
which authentic history is profoundly silent—but the allusions would be 
easily explained by the uprisings and conflicts either in the farther east 
or in Cyprus and Africa, whether under Trajan himself or (by a slight 
chronological confusion) under his successor’. 

And after all, what resemblance does the fate of Olophernes bear to 
the fate of Quietus, except that both die violent deaths? But the one 
dies by the dagger of an enemy, the other by the hand of his country- 
men; the one is stealthily assassinated, the other judicially murdered; 
the one is killed while holding command under his sovereign, the other 
after deposition from his office; the one in the camp amidst the turmoil of 
war, the other in the progress of a homeward journey. Nor indeed 
does the analogy hold in the most vital points. If Nebuchadnezzar is 
Trajan, and Olophernes is Quietus, then Quietus ought to have perished 
under Trajan; but it is quite certain that he was put to death under 
Trajan’s successor Hadrian. If our romancer’s purpose had been to 
put his Israelite fellow-countrymen on the wrong scent, and thus defeat 
his own object, he could not have done this more effectively than by 
trailing this story of Olophernes across their path, when he wanted to 
remind them of Quietus. Who would be so insane? 


Ingenuity often wears the mask of criticism, but it is not unfre- 
quently the caricature of criticism. Ingenuity is not necessarily divina- 
tion; it is not wholesome self-restraint, is not the sober weighing of 
probabilities, is not the careful consideration of evidence. Criticism is 
all these, which are wanting to its spurious counterfeit. Yet Volkmar 
has succeeded in carrying two or three notable writers with him. 
‘{Volkmari] sententiam...Baurio placuisse semper admiratus sum,’ says 
Hilgenfeld (Clem. Rom. Ep. p. xxxviil, ed. 2). But why should he have 
wondered? No man has shown himself more ready to adopt the wildest , 
speculations, if they fell in with his own preconceived theories, than / 
Baur, especially in his later days—speculations which in not a few cases 
have been falsified by direct evidence since discovered. Nothing has ° 
exercised a more baneful influence on criticism in the country of critics 
than the fascination of his name. While he has struck out some lines 
which have stimulated thought, and thus have not been unfruitful in valu- 


1 On the Judith-legendinJewishsources Zeitschr.f. Wiss. Theol. X. p.3378q (1867). 
see the researches of Jellinek in an article * See especially Derenbourg l.c. p. 
of Lipsius /zidische Quellenzur Judithsage, 409 sq. 
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able results, the glamour of his genius has on the whole exercised a fatal 
effect on the progress of a sober and discriminating study of the early 
records of Christianity’. 


2. The authorship. 


Closely connected with the question of the date of this epistle is 
the question of the authorship. Is it rightly ascribed to Clement, or is 
the common designation at fault? This is not a very momentous ques- 
tion. The historical value of the document will remain for the most 
part unaffected, now that we have ascertained that it was written during 
the last decade of the first century and with the authority of the Roman 
Church, whoever may have been the actual author. 

Confessedly the letter nowhere claims to have been written by 
Clement. Confessedly also it is sent in the name of a community, not 
of an individual. It is the Epistle of the Romans, not of Clement. 
Moreover the language of the three earliest writers who mention it by 
name is not free from obscurity, when they describe the connexion of 
Clement with it. These are Hegesippus, Dionysius of Corinth, and 
Irenzeus, whose language is given in full above (pp. 153 sq, 154 sq, 156) 
and whose testimony I have had occasion to discuss in the last section. 
Respecting Hrcrsippus, who gathered his information at Rome in the 
time of Anicetus, we are not directly informed that he named Clement 
as the author. Eusebius indeed prefaces his quotations by stating 
that he ‘makes some remarks relating to the Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians’, but he does not give any words of Hegesippus himself, 
testifying to Clement’s authorship. Again, Dionysrus or CorinTH, the 
next in order, who wrote to the Romans in the time of Soter (c. a.D. 
170) the successor of Anicetus, is stated by Eusebius to make mention 
of the letter of Clement to the Corinthians (77s KAjpevtos mpos Kopuw- 
Pious éeruatoAns) ; but he fortunately proceeds to quote the very words. 
From these it appears that Dionysius does not speak so definitely, but 
says, ‘the letter which was written to us (the Corinthians) dua KAz- 
pevtos’ (p. 155). ‘This is a warning to us not to assign too much weight 
to the language of Eusebius in the former case. ‘The assumption of 
Clement’s authorship may have been a mere inference—albeit a pro- 
bable inference—of Eusebius in the case of Hegesippus, as it certainly 
was in the case of Dionysius. ‘The preposition here used, ‘ through’ or 


' As these sheets are being passed de Judith by the Abbé Fourriére. This 
through the press, I hear of arecent book is out-heroding Herod. Volkmar is beaten 
entitled Les Emprunts d’ Homéire au Livre on his own ground. 
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‘by the hands of’ (dua), may mean any one of three things—either 
the author or the amanuensis or the bearer of the letter’; and we can 
only judge in any individual instance from the context or the proba- 
bilities of the case, which of these three meanings it has. Again our 
third witness, IREN#US, who wrote under the episcopate of Eleutherus 
(c. A.D. 175—190) the successor of Soter, though his information was 
probably obtained much earlier, connects the epistle with Clement’s name, 
but does not directly ascribe it to him; ‘In the time of this Clement 
the Church in Rome wrote, etc’ (p. 156). 

Only a few years later (c. A.D. 200) we meet with the first distinct 
statement of its Clementine authorship. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 
four times at least ascribes it to his namesake, ‘The Apostle Clement 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians’ or some similar phrase; yet he also 
occasionally suppresses the name of the personal author and says, ‘It is 
written in the Epistle of the Romans to the Corinthians’, or words to 
this effect (see above p. 158sq). And from this time this letter is persist- 
ently assigned to Clement as its author, as for instance by ORIGEN and 
EUSEBIUS and CyRiIb OF JERUSALEM and BasIL OF CA&SAREA (pp. 161, 
165, 167, 169)-—not to mention later writers. 

But many years before the earliest of the above-named writers 
flourished, Clement of Rome is regarded as an author; and the language 
used of him is only explained by the existence of such a letter commonly 
attributed to him. In the Shepherd of Hermas which, even if we adopt 
the latest possible date, must have been written before the middle of the 
second century, Hermas is reminded that the duty of communicating 
with foreign Churches appertains to Clement, and he is accordingly 
commanded to discharge this same function in the case of the divine 
message imparted to Hermas. But here we are met with a great dif- 
ficulty. As Hermas is stated in an ancient tradition to have written 
this work during the episcopate of his brother Pius (c. A.D. 140—155), it 
is urged that the Clement here mentioned cannot have been the same 
with the illustrious bishop of Rome®*. Thus the notice in the Shepherd 
gives us another Roman Clement, who flourished about half a century 


1 See len. and Polyc. 1. p. 233, I. 
PP: 933» 982 ed. 1 (III. pp. 349, 398, 
ed. 2). 

2 Harnack Prol. p. Ixxiv, Z. f. K.1.p. 
363sq. Seealsohisremarksin the 7%eolog. 
Literaturz. Feb. 3, 1877, p- 55 sq. The 
distinction of this Clement, mentioned by 
Hermas, from the famous Roman bishop 
is maintained also by G, Heyne (Quo 


tempore Hermae Pastor scriptus sit, 1872, 
p- 15 sq) quoted in Harnack, and by 
Skworzow (Lairol. Unters. p. 54 sq): see 
also Donaldson Afostolical Fathers p. 330, 
ed. 2. Wieseler (sax Gesch. d. Neutest. 
Schrift. p. 166, 1880), if I understand 
him rightly, supposes the name to be a 
pseudonym for bishop Pius himself who 
was Clement’s successor. 
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later than his more famous namesake, and to this second Clement some 
have ascribed the so-called Second Epistle to the Corinthians. Yet 
notwithstanding the chronological difficulty, it is not easy to resist the 
conviction that the famous bishop of Rome himself was intended by the 
author of the Shepherd. ‘The function assigned to him of communi- 
cating with foreign cities is especially appropriate to one who was 
known as the author and transmitter of the epistle written in the name 
of the Roman Church to the Corinthians. Nor, if we remember the 
obscurity which shrouds the authorship and date of the Shepherd, is 
the chronological difficulty serious. The Shepherd indeed is stated by 
our earliest authority, the Muratorian Fragmentist, to have been written 
during the episcopate of Pius’. But, considering that we only possess 
this testimony in a very blundering Latin translation, it may reasonably 
be questioned whether the Greek original stated as much definitely. 
Again, it is quite possible that, though the book may have been 
published as late as a.D. 140, yet the epoch of the supposed revelation 
was placed at a much earlier period in the writer’s life, while the 
Roman bishop was still living. For, though the latest date mentioned 
by any authority for the death of the Roman bishop is A.D. 100 or rot, 
yet no overwhelming weight can be attached to any testimony which we 
possess on this point, and we might suppose Clement to have lived 
several years after the close of the century, if independent facts had 
seemed to require it. Even if this explanation of the chronological diffi- 
culty should fail, the possibility still remains that Hermas is a xom de 
plume assumed by the brother of Pius for the purposes of dramatic 
fiction, and that the epoch of this fiction is placed by him half a century 
or so before he wrote, and while Clement the bishop was still living. 
In this case he may have had in his mind the Hermas mentioned by 
S. Paul among the Roman Christians. On the whole however it seems 
probable that, like Dante’s relation to Beatrice in the Commedia, the 
fiction of the Shepherd is founded on the actual circumstances of the 
writer’s own life. 


1 The words in the AZuratorian Canon translator would not carefully distinguish 


are, ‘ Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus 
nostris in urbe Roma Hermas conscripsit 
sedente cathedram urbis Romae ecclesiae 
Pio episcopo fratre ejus’ (see Westcott 
Canon pp. 519, 530, ed. 4), when some 
obvious errors of orthography and tran- 
Considering the 
blunders of which this translation else- 


scription are corrected. 


where is guilty, the probability is that the 


between the absence and presence of the 
article, e.g. between émixaénuévov and 
Tov éemixadnuevov: see Philippians p. 166 
sq. There is no reason to suppose that 
the notice in the Lzbertan Chronicle ‘Sub 
huius [Pii] episcopatu frater eius Ermes 
librum scripsit etc.’ is independent of this 
notice in the AM/uratorian Canon ; see 
above, I. pp. 256, 261, 262, 300. 
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Moreover the general belief in the age succeeding the date of this 
epistle is testified by another fact. Whatever theory may be held re- 
specting the dates and mutual relations of the Clementine /Yomilies and 
Recognitions, the original romance which was the basis of both cannot 
well be placed later than the middle of the second century; for, 
though originally written in Syria or Palestine (as its substance 
bears evidence), it had circulated so as to influence public opinion 
largely in the West before the time of Tertullian. Yet the position 
assigned in this romance to Clement is inexplicable, except on the 
supposition that he was known in the Church at large as an expositor 
of the Apostolic doctrine, whether by authorship or by preaching 
or both. 

To these considerations should be added the negative argument that 
it is difficult to conceive anyone else as the author; and that, if this 
letter be not ascribed to our Clement, then the most important docu- 
ment outside the Canon in the generation next succeeding the Apostles 
must remain anonymous. 


3. The genuineness and integrity. 


The genuineness may be regarded as already established by the 
investigations respecting the date and authorship. Few writings of 
antiquity are guaranteed by so many and various testimonies. There 
is the fact that it was read weekly in the Church of Corinth to which 
it was addressed, and that this example was followed afterwards by 
other Churches. ‘There are the direct testimonies of Hegesippus and 
Dionysius and Irenzus. The two former of these were in a specially 
favourable position for ascertaining the facts—the first, Hegesippus, 
having visited Corinth and Rome in succession about half a century 
after Clement’s death, staying at the one place ‘a considerable time’ 
(ju<pas ikavas) and at the other for many years ; the second, Dionysius, 
having heard it read Sunday by Sunday in the Church and bearing 
witness to this fact when writing to the Romans on the receipt of a 
later letter from them, which he promises to treat in the same way. 
There are the numerous expressions derived from it in the Epistle of 
Polycarp written only a few years later; and the frequent quotations 
and references in Clement of Alexandria, who flourished at the end of 
the century. In these two cases the quotations and allusions are taken 
from all parts of the epistle, so that they guarantee not only the ex- 
istence of the letter, not only its general aim and purport, but also the 
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identity of form. There is lastly the circumstance that its genuineness 
was never questioned by any individual critic of repute or by any Church 
for more than seventeen centuries, from the reign of Domitian or Nerva 
to the reign of Victoria. I pass by one or two writers of the 17th 
century and the beginning of the 18th, whose method deprives them of 
any weight as authorities, and whose opinions it would be waste of time 
to discuss or even to record’. 

It does not follow that those who place it so late as the reign of 
Hadrian question its genuineness, though there is a tendency among 
some of these critics to depreciate its value ; and indeed generally their 
language on this point is far from explicit. ‘The genuineness of a 
document implies that it is what it professes to be; but this letter 
neither professes to have been written under Domitian nor claims 
Clement as its author. These are, as we have seen, critical results 
derived from an investigation of its contents, though confirmed by a 
universal tradition. The conclusion is only the more convincing, be- 
cause it does not depend on any direct statement in the letter itself. 
Indeed the mere fact of its reticence is a strong additional mark of 
genuineness, where all the other features point the same way—whether 
we adopt the earlier date or the later, whether we ascribe it to our own 
Clement or to another. We have shown indeed that the later date (the 
age of Hadrian) is untenable; but in neither case can it be called a 
forgery. We may therefore consider its genuineness as practically un- 
assailed’. 


1 See Lipsius de Clem. Ep. ad Cor. 
p- 3; Harnack p. xlix. 
2 The one undoubted exception to this 


the principals’ (p. 320; comp. pp. 8 sq, 
182 sq). The origin of these frauds is 
not earlier than the fifteenth century (p. 


universal recognition of its early date, 
with which I am acquainted, in recent 
times is the Peregrinus Proteus of the 
Rev. J. M. Cotterill (Edinburgh, 1879). 
His theory is that the two Epistles 
of Clement to the Corinthians together 
with a group of other writings (p. 298), 
among which are the Lfistle to Diog- 
netus, the De Morte Peregrini ascribed to 
Lucian, and the LZcclesiastical History 
bearing the name of Nicephorus Callistus 
(c. A.D. 1330), were forged at the revival 
of learning by the same hand or hands. 
The great French scholar, H. Estienne 
or Stephanus (A.D. 1528—1598), was ‘an 
accessory after the fact, possibly one of 


293), and they are ultimately connected 
with the person who passes under the 
name of Nicephorus Callistus (pp. 279, 
287, 288, 293, 316). Of course the forger 
or forgers introduced into them the pas- 
sages in ancient writers where they quote 
from or refer to Clement’s Epistles, those 
of his namesake Clement of Alexandria for 
instance. But his or their knowledge or 
Hence the dif- 
ficulty of identifying the allusions in one 


memory was defective. 


or two instances (see above, pp. 178, 194). 
We are not told however how they got 
hold of the references which are only 
known to us from Syriac extracts dis- 
covered in our own time (see above, p. 180 
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But while the genuineness of the letter as a whole is unimpeach- 
able, the zwtegrity of parts has been questioned at rare intervals and on 
different grounds, though in every case subjective and arbitrary. Soon 
after its first appearance in print (A.D. 1633), a French advocate, 
Hieron. Bignon, expressed his misgivings to Grotius, that in style and 
contents there were some things unworthy of the disciple of an Apostle. 
More especially he fastened on the story of the phoenix, as Photius 
(Bibl. 126; see above, p. 197) had attacked it before him. As a 
matter of fact, this is one of the best authenticated passages in Clement; 
and indeed we may well excuse a simple Christian for a credulity of 
which not a few among his highly educated heathen contemporaries 
were guilty (see the note on § 25). Again soon after, an Englishman, 
E. Bernard, suggested that some later impostor had foisted into the text 
of the Roman Clement some fragments of the Alexandrian who quoted 
him. This was hardly worth refutation, but it was refuted by Wotton. 

In subsequent times assaults have been made on its integrity by 
two Church historians of note, Mosheim (De Reb. Christ. p. 156 sq, and 
elsewhere) condemned § 40 sq and other parts, as he imagined he 
discerned an interruption of the argument, besides their hierarchical 
tendency; but to say nothing else quotations from these condemned 
parts are found in ancient fathers as early as Origen. Still later 
Neander attacked the passage, § 40 sq, on the ground of its sacerdotalism’. 
But this attack had no other basis than the writer’s own subjectivity ; 
and notwithstanding his great name, it has fallen into merited oblivion. 


sq, 182 sq). It follows from this theory 
that the existing authorities for these 
epistles, the two Greek Mss and the 


Epistle of Clement has always struck me 
as one of the most serious writings with 
which I am acquainted ; but if I have been 


Syriac Version, cannot be earlier than the 
15th century (p. 318 sq, p.325 sq). They 
‘must have been written by the same 
man, or at least have been the offspring 
of one and the same mind’ (p. 327). It 
will be time enough to discuss this theory 
when any jury of critics, or any single 
competent critic conversant with Mss, 
can be got to declare that the Alexan- 
drian Ms is from eight to ten centuries 
younger than has been hitherto supposed 
(see above, p. 117), to say nothing of the 
other Greek Ms and the Syriac version. 
It should be added that he considers that 
the forger was given to joking (pp. 114, 
153, 293, 300, 307, 311,316). The First 


so utterly deceived, I despair of discrim- 
inating between what is playful and what 
is serious, and a misgiving seizes me lest 
the criticisms of Peregrinus Proteus may 
be after all an elaborate joke. We live 
in strange times, when we are asked to 
believe that Shakespeare was written by 
Bacon, and Tacitus by a scholar of the 
renaissance. For a parallel to these con- 
temporary phenomena in earlier days, see 
above, p- 75. 

1 Church History \. p. 272 note (Bohn’s 
trans.). Milman (//zst. of Christianity 
Ill. p- 259) likewise says that it is ‘re- 
jected by all judicious and impartial 
scholars’; see Philippians p. 250, note 1. 
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Again recently Jacobi (Zheol. Stud. u. Krit. 1876, iv. p. 710 sq) doubts 
whether the liturgical portion at the close was any part of Clement’s 
original letter, and suggests that it was inserted afterwards at Corinth. 
This theory seems to me impossible for many reasons. 

(1) In the first place it is contained in both our authorities CS, 
and obviously was contained in A, before the missing leaf disappeared, 
as the space shows (see Harnack Zheolog. Literaturz. Feb. 19, 1876). 
The combination of these three authorities points to a very early date 
(see above p. 145). Moreover the writer of the last two books of the 
A fostolical Constitutions obviously borrows indifferently from this prayer 
and from other parts of Clement’s Epistle; and though he might 
have been indebted to two different sources for his obligations, the 
probability is that he derived them from the same. 

(2) The expedient which Jacobi ascribes to the Corinthians would 
be extremely clumsy. He supposes that the reading of the letter in 
the Corinthian Church was followed by congregational prayer, and that, 
as Clement states it to be the intention of the Romans, if their appeal 
to the Corinthians should be disregarded, to betake themselves to 
prayer on behalf of Christendom generally (§ 59), it occurred to the 
Church at Corinth to interpolate their own form of prayer in the 
epistle at this point. When we remember that this prayer of Clement 
is followed immediately by special directions relating to individual 
persons who are mentioned by name, nothing could well be more in- 
congruous than the gratuitous insertion of a liturgical service here. 

(3) Jacobi remarks on the affinity to the type of prayer in the Greek 
Church. I have shown that the resemblances to pre-existing Jewish 
prayers are at least as great. Indeed the language is just what we 
might expect from a writer in the age of Clement, when the liturgy of 
the Synagogue was developing into the liturgy of the Church. 

(4) Jacobi does not conceal a difficulty which occurs to him in the 
fact that, together with dpyvepevs, the very unusual title zpoorarys, 
‘Guardian’ or ‘Patron’, which is given to our Lord in this prayer 
(§ 61), is found twice in other parts of the epistle, §§ 36, 64; but 
he thinks this may have been adopted into the Corinthian form of 
prayer from Clement. If this had been the only coincidence, his 
explanation might possibly have been admitted. But in fact this prayer 
is interpenetrated with the language and thoughts of Clement, so far as 
the subject allowed and the frequent adoption of Old ‘Testament phrases 
left room for them. Thus in § 59 for éAmilew émt see §§ 11, 12; again 
avoi~as tovs opbadpovs THs Kapdias nav has a close parallel in § 36; 
evepyérnv applied to God is matched by evepyeretv, evepyeoia, in the same 
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connexion §§ 19, 20, 21, 38; with the whole expression evepyérnv rvev- 
patwv Kat @cdv macys capKos...Tov erdmTnv avOpwrivwv épywv, compare 
§ 58 6 wavreromryns Meds kai deororns THV TvEvpaTwv Kal Kvpios macys 
sapkos; for Bonds see § 36; for Kxriorns, S§ 19, 62; for éxAéyerbar, S$ 
43, 64, and the use of ékXexros elsewhere in this epistle; for ayardvras 
o¢,§$ 29; for did I. X. rod Hyarnpévov taidds cov, § 59 dua Tov yyarnpEvov 
ma.dos avrov I. X. in the same connexion ; for aéwotpev of prayer to God, 
§§ 51, 53, and with an accusative case, as here, § 55 ; for deoxorys applied 
to God, the rest of the epistle Aassim. In § 60, for dévaos see § 20; for 
0 motos k.T.A. Compare a very similar expression § 27 T@ micT@ ev Tals 
erayyeNiats kal TH StKaiw ev Tois Kpipacw ; for Oavpacros, §§ 26, 35, [36], 
43, 50; for édpa€ewv of God’s creative agency, § 33; for the repetition of 
the article tas dvoutas Kal tas dducias x.t.A., the rest of the epistle 
passim, and for the connexion of the two words, § 35 ; for tapartwyuara, 
§§ 2, 51, 56 (comp. taparrwois § 59); for tAnppedrcias, § 41; for Karev- 
Ouvov «.7.X., § 48 KatevOivovres THY Topetay aiTdv ev OoLdTyTL Kal OuKaLoaVVY ; 
for wopeveoOar év, § 3 (comp. § 4); for ta kada Kal evapeora évwriov (comp. 
§ 61) see § 21, where the identical phrase appears, and compare also 
$$ 7, 35, 49; for the combination opevorav Kai cipyvny (comp. § 61) 
see §§ 20 (twice), 63, 65; for Kaas edwxas Tols TaTpaow yudv Compare 
§ 62 Kxafes kai of mpodedyAwpevor tatépes yuav x.7.A. (see the whole 
context, and comp. § 30) ; for daiws (omitted however in C), §§ 6, 21 
(twice), 26, 40, 44, 62; for vrnxdous, S§ 10, 13, 14; for wavroxparwp, 
inscr., §§ 2, 32, 62; for wavaperos, §§ 1, 2, 45, 57; for yyovpevor, §§ 3, 5, 
32, 37, 51, 55. In § 61 for peyadorperjs (comp. peyadompereia in § 60) 
see §$ 1, 9, 19, 45, 64; for avexdinyntos, §§ 20, 49; for vro aod .. 
dedomevyny (see also twice below), § 58 vo Tod Ocot Sedopéva ; for d0€av Kai 
tyunv, § 45 (see below, and comp. § 59); for vroraccecbau, S§ 1, 2, 20, 
34, 38, 57; for evorabeav, § 65; for azpookdrus, § 20; for Paced trav 
aiwvwv, see § 35 matnp Tav aiwvey, § 55 Ocds Tay aiwvev ; for VrapxdvTwr, 
this epistle Aasszm, where it occurs with more than average frequency ; 
for drevOvveu, §§ 20, 62, and for duerew...evoeBis, § 62 evoeBds Kai dukaiws 
duevdivew ; for tews, § 2; for eSoporoyetobar, S§ 51, 52; for peyadwovrn, 
§$ 16, 27, 36, 58, and more especially joined with d0ga in doxologies, as 
here, §§ 20, 64, comp. § 65; and for eis tovs aiwvas tav aiwvwv see the 
conclusion of Clement’s doxologies generally. 

Thus the linguistic argument is as strong as it well could be against 
Jacobi’s theory. 
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4. The ecclesiastical authority. 


We have seen that the genuine Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 
was widely known and highly esteemed from the earliest date. But a 
wholly different question arises when we come to discuss its claims to 
canonicity. There is no evidence that any respectable writer during 
the early centuries ever placed it in the same category, or invested it 
with the same authority, as the canonical books of Scripture. Thus 
Dionysius OF CORINTH (c. A.D. 170), who first mentions its being 
publicly read in Church, speaks of it in language which forbids us to 
regard him as claiming for it any such character (see above, p. 154). 
Thus again IREN&US (p. 156) assigns to it the highest importance ; 
but this importance consists in its recording the ¢vaditional interpreta- 
tion of the Apostolic teaching which prevailed in the great Church of 
Rome from the earliest times. In no sense does he regard it in 
itself as a primary source of truth. His notice is unintentionally a 
protest against any claims to canonicity, for he is obviously unaware of 
any such claims. If he designates it ypapy, he uses the term in its 
ordinary untechnical sense as ‘a writing,’ and he attaches to it an 
epithet ‘a most adequate’ or ‘sufficient writing’ (ikavwrarnv ypadny), 
which would be inappropriate of ‘Scripture’ properly so-called. In 
short he adduces it as expressing the mind of the Church of Rome, 
the depositary of the tradition of S. Peter and S. Paul, just as he 
adduces the Epistle of Polycarp in the same context as expressing 
the mind of the Churches of Smyrna and Ephesus, the depositary of 
the teaching of S. John, respecting the tenour of the Apostolic teaching 
in the next age to the Apostles themselves. In the case of Polycarp’s 
Epistle also he uses precisely the same expression (éoru d€ éxicroXy) 
IloAvkaprov mpos iiurryoiovs yeypappévy txavwrarn) ‘most adequate’ 
or ‘sufficient’.’ In both cases he describes not the source but the 
channel of the Apostolic tradition, though the channel at the point 
where the stream issues from its sources. Again CLEMENT OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, though he quotes it frequently and with great respect, nowhere 
treats it as Scripture. He cites ‘the Apostle Clement’ indeed, as he 
cites ‘the Apostle Barnabas,’ one of whose interpretations he never- 
theless criticizes and condemns with a freedom which he would not 
have allowed himself in dealing with writings regarded by him as strictly 
canonical*. Moreover, though he commented on several of the dis- 


1 Tren. iii. 3, 4, comp. Euseb. &. Z. 2 See Clem. Alex. /aed. ii. 10 (pp. 220, 
v. 6. 221, Potter), where he sets aside the in- 
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puted books of Scripture in his /y/otyposeis, he left the Epistle of 
Clement unnoticed’. Again ORIGEN quotes several passages from this 
Apostolic father, and holds his testimony in honour, as his master 
Clement had done. Yet he does not go so far as his predecessor and 
designate him ‘the Apostle Clement,’ but prefers using such expressions 
as ‘Clement the disciple of Apostles’ or ‘the faithful Clement to whom 
Paul bears testimony’ (see above, p. 161 sq). 

We have now arrived at the age of Eusebius and found absolutely 
no evidence that the epistle was regarded as canonical. The language 
of Eusestus himself is highly significant and points in the same direction. 
It is remarkable that while he calls Clement’s Epistle ‘great and mar- 
vellous,’ while he distinguishes it from the spurious second Clementine 
Epistle as having the testimony of antiquity to its genuineness, while he 
speaks of its being read publicly ‘in very many churches,’ yet in the 
two passages where he discusses the Canon of Scripture (1. Z. iii. 3, 
and ill. 24, 25) and distinguishes the acknowledged from the disputed 
and spurious books, he does not even mention it, though in the first 
passage he refers to the Acts of Peter, the Gospel according to Peter, 
the Preaching of Peter, and the Apocalypse of Peter, as also the Acts of 
Paul and the Shepherd of Hermas, and in the latter to the three last- 
mentioned works again, together with the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
Teaching’ of the Apostles, the Gospel according to Hebrews, the 
Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, and of Matthias, and the Acts of Andrew, of 
John, and of ‘the other Apostles,’ besides the avrAeyoueva of our present 
Canon. Here is a large and comprehensive catalogue of apocryphal 
or doubtful Scriptures ; and its comprehensiveness gives a special signi- 
ficance to the omission of Clement’s Epistle. Only at a later point 
(7. £. vi. 13), having occasion to mention the wide learning dis- 
played by the Alexandrian Clement in the Stvomatezs, he says that he 
quotes not only the canonical Scriptures but also profane writers 
‘Greek and barbarian’, and ‘employs likewise the evidence which is 
obtained from the disputed writings (rats azo dv avtiAeyopevwv ypadav 
paptupias), the Wisdom of Solomon, as it is entitled, and the Wisdom 
of Jesus the Son of Sirach and the Epistle to the Hebrews besides those 
of Barnabas and Clement and Jude’, referring also to many and various 
writers such as Tatian and Cassianus, Philo and Aristobulus, etc. Yet 
in the very next chapter (vi. 14) he records that this same Clement in 
his other great work, the Wypozyposeis, comments on ‘all the canonical 
terpretation of Barnab. ro respecting cer- mention his name. 


tain animals pronounced unclean by the 1 See Euseb. #. Z. vi. 14. 
Mosaic law, though he does not actually 
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Scriptures (xaoys tis évdiabyKov ypadys), not even omitting the disputed 
books (yydé tds avriAeyowevas TapedOov), that is to say, Jude and the 
rest of the Catholic Epistles and the Epistle of Barnabas and the Apo- 
calypse which bears the name of Peter’. It is clear from these several 
passages placed side by side, that the claims of Clement’s Epistle to a 
place among the canonical Scriptures were not seriously entertained in 
the age of Eusebius, since he himself hardly allows it a place even 
among the avtiAeyopueva, and this only incidentally. 

The same negative inference may be drawn from the Canon of 
Atuanasius (Zfist. Fest. 39, 1. p. 767) who, after giving a list of the 
veritable Scriptures, at the close expressly excludes the Zeaching of the 
Apostles ascribed to our Clement, and the Shepherd of Hermas, but does 
not mention our Epistle to the Corinthians. 

This accords likewise with the testimony of other fathers of this and 
succeeding ages. ‘Thus Clement is quoted by name by CyRIL oF 
JERUSALEM (c. A.D. 347; see above p. 167), by BasIL THE GREAT 
(c. A.D. 3753 p. 169), by EPIPHANIUS (c. A.D. 375; p. 169), by JEROME 
(c. A.D. 375—410; p. 172 Sq), by RUFINUS (f A.D. 410; p. 1748q), by 
TIMOTHEUS OF ALEXANDRIA (A.D. 457), by SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH 
(c. A.D. 513—518; p. 182 sq), and others, yet there is not the slightest 
inkling in any of these that they regarded Clement’s Epistle as having 
more authority than any other very ancient patristic authority; and in 
most cases their mode of reference is distinctly inconsistent with the 
recognition of any claims to canonicity. 

The first apparent exception to this universal testimony is found in 
the 85th of the Afpostolical Canons attached to the Afostolic Constitutions, 
and these Canons may belong to the 6th century (see above, p. 187). 
It is sufficient to say here that this document has no authority, even if it 
were free from interpolations. ‘The grave suspicions, and more than 
suspicions, which rest on the genuineness of this particular clause will be 
fully considered below (p. 373 Sq). 

About the same time, or somewhat earlier, the Two Epistles of 
Clement appear at the end of the New Testament in the Alexandrine 
ms (A). What may be the significance of this juxtaposition I shall 
investigate presently (p. 370 sq). 

Of the later fathers it may be said generally, that their testimony 
concurs with the earlier. They betray no suspicion of the canonicity of 
either or both the ‘Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians.’ Any one 
who will read through the testimonies of these later writers as given 
above (p. 188 sq) may convince himself of this. The silence of some 
is not less eloquent than the repudiation by others. 
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Altogether a review of these facts leads irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the Epistle of Clement had not the same quasi-canonical place 
which was given to the Shepherd of Hermas in the West, and to 
the Epistle of Barnabas in Alexandria and some Eastern churches. 
Indeed the evidence in the two cases differs in one all-important point. 
Whereas the testimony in the case of Clement—if it deserves the name 
of testimony—first appears many centuries after the writer’s age, the 
testimony in those of Barnabas and Hermas is confined to the earliest 
times, and is then sifted and put aside. 

In the Latin Church indeed there could be no question of canoni- 
city; for the Epistle of Clement was practically unknown, except to 
the learned few, if as there is the strongest reason for believing, it was 
never translated into the vernacular language. ‘Thus, if it had been 
generally known in the West, it could hardly have failed to be included 
in the very miscellaneous and comprehensive list of apocryphal works 
condemned in the later forms of the so-called Gelasian decree’, which 
seems to have been republished at intervals with additions (a.D. 500-— 
700), though issued originally without the list of apocrypha by Gelasius 
himself (a.D. 492—496). 


We are now in a position to trace with a high degree of probability 
the several stages which our epistle passed, in its futile struggle to 
attain full canonicity. 

(1) The genuine Epistle of Clement was read from time to time on 
Sundays in the Church of Corinth to which it was addressed. Our 
information on this point relates to about a.D. 170. The practice 
however seems to have prevailed from the date when it was first 
received (see above, p. 154sq). But this reading did not imply 
canonicity. On the contrary, Dionysius bishop of Corinth, to whom 
we are indebted for the information, tells us at the same time that his 
church purposes doing the same thing with a second letter of the 
Roman Church, which was written under bishop Soter his own con- 
temporary, and which the Corinthians had just received when he wrote’. 

(2) ‘This practice was extended from the Church of Corinth to 
other Christian communities. Eusebius in the first half of the fourth 
century speaks of the epistle as ‘having been publicly read zz very many 
churches both formerly and in his own time’ (Z £. ill. 16 év wAetotaus 
exkAnolats él Tod KoLvod dedypoorevpevynv TaAaL TE Kal Kal nuas atTovs). 


1 On the Gelasian decree see Credner 2 For the reasons for assuming that 
Zur Gesch. d. Kanons p. 151 sq; West- this letter was written while Soter was 
cott Canon pp. 449, 563. still living see above pp. 72, 155. 
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Somewhat later (c. a.D. 375) Epiphanius (//aer. xxx. 15; see above 
p. 170) speaks to the same effect of ‘encyclical letters’ written by 
Clement, ‘which are read in the holy churches (tév év tats aylaus ék- 
KAnolaus avaywwokopévwv).’ It will be shown presently (p. 409) from his 
language, that he was unacquainted with the genuine epistle to the 
Corinthians, and that he is here speaking of the spurious Clementine 
Epistles to Virgins ; but he doubtless transferred to these the statement 
which Eusebius made respecting the genuine epistle. 

Later still Jerome (A.D. 378) says in his Vir. /ilustr. 15; ‘Scripsit 
[Clemens] ex persona ecclesiae Romanae ad ecclesiam Corinthiorum 
valde utilem epistulam et guae in nonnullis locis etiam publice legitur’ 
(see p. 173). But, as Jerome copies Eusebius almost verbatim in the 
context, and as it is very questionable whether he had read Clement’s 
genuine epistle (see below, p. 410), we may reasonably suspect that he 
follows the same leading here also. If so the statement of Jerome adds 
nothing to the testimony of Eusebius on this point. It will be observed 
however that Jerome substitutes some (nonnullis) for very many (r)eio- 
tas) which stands in Eusebius. ‘This points to a diminution of area in 
the interval, at least so far as the knowledge of Jerome extends. 

The reference of Photius quoted below (p. 375) shows that at the 
close of the ninth century, when he wrote, this practice of reading 
Clement’s Epistle had long ceased, at least in those churches to which 
his knowledge extended. 

(3) For convenience of reading, it would be attached to mss of 
the New Testament. But, so far as our evidence goes, this was not 
done until two things had first happened. (a) On the one hand, the 
Canon of the New Testament had for the most part assumed a definite 
form in the mss, beginning with the Gospels and ending with the 
Apocalypse. (4) On the other hand, the so-called Second Epistle of 
Clement had become inseparably attached to the genuine letter, so 
that the two formed one body. Hence, when we find our epistle in- 
cluded in the same volume with the New Testament, it carries the 
Second Epistle with it, and the two form a sort of appendix to the 
Canon. ‘This is the case with the Alexandrian Ms in the middle of the 
fifth century, where they stand after the Apocalypse, i.e. after the proper 
close of the sacred volume. They thus occupy the same position which 
in the earlier Sinaitic Ms is occupied by other apocryphal matter, 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas, while the Second 
Epistle is followed immediately by the spurious Psalms of Solomon ; 
whereas the proper place for an epistle of Clement, if regarded as 
strictly canonical, would have been with the Apostolic Epistles and 
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before the Apocalypse. When moreover it is remembered that in this 
ms even Christian hymns are appended to the Psalms of David in the 
Old Testament for ecclesiastical purposes, it will be evident that no 
canonical authority is implied by the fact that these two epistles are 
added to the sacred volume. 

If we were disposed to speculate on the church to whose instru- 
mentality this step in advance was mainly due we should name without 
much hesitation Alexandria’. The ms which thus connects them as an 
appendix to the New Testament is Alexandrian. If we should venture a 
step further, and specify an individual as chiefly responsible in this move- 
ment, our eyes would naturally turn to Clement, who was a great 
traveller, whose writings are steeped through and through with the 
influence of his Roman namesake, and who occupied a position of the 
highest influence as master of the catechetical school in Alexandria. 
Eusebius informs us that the public reading of Clement’s genuine epistle 
had spread from Corinth to other churches. Alexandria would from 
its position and its thirst for knowledge be among the first to take up 
this practice. But bound up in the same volume which contained the 
genuine Epistle of the Roman Clement was another document likewise 
which had its birth in that city, addressed like the former to the 
Corinthians—not however another letter written to Corinth by a foreign 
church, but a sermon preached in Corinth by a native presbyter’. To 
the Corinthians it would have a special value; at all events its juxta- 
position with Clement’s famous letter to their church would be natural 
enough. Such a volume we may suppose was brought from Corinth to 
Alexandria; and the introduction of Clement’s Epistle for occasional 
reading in the Alexandrian Church began. ‘The phenomena of the 
Alexandrian Ms would follow naturally. 

(4) It was an easy stage from this to include them among the 


I think it highly probable that 


1 Zahn, Geschichte des Neutest. Kanons 
I. p. 351 sq, insists with great force on 
the influence of Alexandria in the diffusion 
of the two Clementine Epistles (the 
genuine letter and the homily which 
accompanies it). But he uses some ar- 
guments in which I am unable to follow 
him. Thus he assigns the Syriac trans- 
lation to Alexandria (p. 352), but the 
facts seem to point another way (see 
above, p. 135). Thus again he credits 
Clement of Alexandria with a knowledge 
of the ‘Second Epistle of Clement’ (p. 


358). 
this father was not unacquainted with it, 
though he certainly did not ascribe it to 
his namesake; but the resemblances which 
Zahn quotes (e.g. Quzs div. salv. 3. 32 
medoov with 2 Clem. 7 katam\evowper) 
are too feeble to bear the weight of the 
conclusion which he builds upon them. 

2 It will be shown in the introduction 
to the ‘Second Epistle’ that it was a 
homily and that Corinth was probably its 
birthplace. 
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Books of the New Testament, and thus to confer upon them a patent 
of canonicity. Uncritical transcribers and others would take this step 
without reflexion. This is done by the scribe of A in his table of con- 
tents (see above, p. I17 sq). 

It is interesting to observe, though the fact seems to have been 
overlooked, that the treatment in the Alexandrian ms exactly accords 
with the language of the 85th Apostolical Canon as read in the Coptic 
Churches. The Books of the New Testament are there given as ‘The 
Four Gospels...... the Acts of us the Apostles; the two Epistles of 
Peter ; the three of John; the Epistle of James, with that of Judas; the 
fourteen Epistles of Paul; the Apocalypse of John; the two Epistles 
of Clement which ye shall read aloud’.’ Here the several divisions 
of the New Testament occur in the same order as in A, though 
the Catholic Epistles are transposed among themselves*; moreover 


1 The Coptic form of the Apostolical 
Canons is preserved in both the great 
dialects of the Egyptian language. 

(1) The Thebaic is found in a MS ac- 
quired not many years ago by the British 
Museum, Orient. 1320. I gave a full ac- 
count of this Ms which was beforeunknown 
in my Appendix (1875) to Clement, p. 
466 sq, to which I may refer those who 
are interested in the subject. It throws 
another ray of light on the dark question 
of the history of the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions. More recently it has been printed 
in extenso by Lagarde Aegyptiaca p. 207 
sq (Gottingae 1883). Its date is Ann. 
Diocl. 722=A.D. 1006. 

(2) The Memphitic is published by 
Tattam in the volume entitled ‘ 7%e 
Apostolic Constitutions or Canons of the 
Apostles in Coptic, London 1848. It 
was not made however directly from the 
Greek, but is a very recent and some- 
what barbarous translation from the pre- 
viously existing Thebaic Version. This 
Memphitic version is stated in a colophon 
in the Ms to have been translated from the 
language of Upper Egypt (the Thebaic), 
and a very recent date is given, Ann. 
Diocl. 1520=A.D. 1804. 


The concludingwords of the clause quoted 
stand in the Thebaic Tenteimenscto- 


AHHKAHMHE * ETETHEOUFOTOSAOA, 
which I have translated in the text; in 
the Memphitic, as given by Tattam (p. 
air), YOY hemrcTOAR MaKAHAUTC 
etetenousos gr EhoA, which he 
renders ‘the two Epistles of Clemens 
which you read out of,’ but this is surely 
wrong. 

In the Arabic Version of this canon, 
Brit. Mus. Add. 7211, fol. 22 b (dated 
A.D. 1682), in like manner the 14 Epi- 
stles of S. Paul are followed by the Re- 
velation, and the Revelation by the ‘Two 
Epistles of Clement, and they are one 
book.’ After this comes the clause about 
the Apostolic Constitutions, substantially 
the same as in the Greek canon. This 
is an Egyptian Ms. In the Carshunic 
Ms, Add. 7207, fol. 27 b (A.D. 1730), 
which is of Syrian origin, the Apocalypse 
is omitted, so that the Epistles of Clement 
are mentioned immediately after the 14 
Epistles of St Paul. Here again follows 
a clause relating to the eight books of 
the Apostolic Constitutions. 

2 The order of the Catholic Epistles 
among themselves is the same also in the 
Greek 85th canon. It may have been 
determined either by the relative import- 
ance of the Apostles themselves, or by 
the fact that the Epistles of S. James and 
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the Clementine Epistles are placed after the Apocalypse, as in that Ms ; 
and, as a reason for adding them, it is stated that they were to be read 
publicly’. 

(5) Their canonicity being assumed, it remained to give practical 
effect to this view, and to place them in a position consistent with it. 
In other words, they must be transferred from the appendix to the 
body of the New Testament. The only known document, which has 
actually taken this step is our Syriac version, where they are attached 
to the Catholic Epistles. The date of this Ms (a.D. 1170) throws some 
light on the matter. 

It has been observed above (p. 366 sq), that the general silence 
about the Epistles of S. Clement in the older discussions on the Canon 
of Scripture seems to show that their claims to canonicity were not 
considered serious enough to demand refutation. In the 85th and 
last of the Apostolical Canons however the case is different. If the 
existing Greek text of this canon may be trusted, this document not 
only admits them to a place among the Scriptures, but ranges them 
with the Catholic Epistles. The list of the New Testament writings runs 
as follows ; ‘ Four Gospels,...... ; of Paul fourteen Epistles ; of Peter two 
Epistles ; of John three ; of James one; of Jude one; of Clement two 
Epistles ; and the Constitutions (darayat) addressed to you the bishops 
through me Clement in eight books, which ought not to be published to 
all (as ov xpy Snpooreve ext ravrwv), owing to the mystical teaching in 
them (dia ta év avrats pvortixa) ; and the Acts of us the Apostles®.” Some 
doubt however may reasonably be entertained whether the words KAnper- 
tos émotoAat dvo are not a later interpolation. In the first place, the 
form is somewhat suspicious. As these Clementine letters range with 
the Catholic Epistles, we should not expect a repetition of éricrodat ; 
and, as Clement is the reputed author of the Canons, we should expect 
€.00 KAnpevtos, so that the obvious form would be ‘Of me Clement 
two*.’ On this point however I should not lay any stress, if the 


S. Jude were accepted as canonical, in the 
church from which the list emanated, at 
a later date than 1 Peter and 1 John. 

1 The clause about reading aloud seems 
to refer solely to the Epistles of Clement. 
At least this restriction is suggested by 
the connexion, as well as by comparison 
with a somewhat similar clause relating 
to Ecclesiasticus, which closes the list of 
the Old Testament writings. But on this 
point there must remain some uncertainty. 


2 Ueltzen Const. Apost. p. 253. 

3 Beveridge (Syzod. 11. ii. p. 40) re- 
marks on the difference between the 
mention of Clement in the two cases. 
He argues from it that different persons 
are meant. 

In the Syriac copy, Brit. Mus. Add. 
14,526 fol. g a (a Ms of the vii th cent., 
and probably written soon after A.D. 641; 
see Wright’s Catalogue p. 1033) it is ‘of 
me Clement two Epistles.’ In another 
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external evidence had been satisfactory. But the subsequent history of 
this canon tends to increase our suspicions. The Trullan Council 
(A.D. 692) in its 2nd canon adopts ‘the 85 Canons handed down to 
us in the name of the holy and glorious Apostles,’ adding however 
this caution; ‘But seeing that in these canons it hath been com- 
manded that we should receive the Constitutions (diardges) of the 
same holy Apostles, (written) by the hand of Clement, in which certain 
spurious matter that is alien to godliness hath been interpolated long 
ago by the heterodox to the injury of the Church, thus obscuring for us 
the goodly beauty of the divine ordinances,.we have suitably rejected 
such Constitutions, having regard to the edification and safety of the 
most Christian flock, etc.'’ Here no mention is made of the Epistles 
of Clement; and therefore, if the Trullan fathers found them in their 
copy of the 85th Apostolical Canon, they deliberately adopted them as 
part of the canonical Scriptures. The Canons of this Trullan Council 
were signed by the four great patriarchs of the East. The Council 
itself was and is regarded by the Eastern Church as a General Council’. 
From this time forward therefore the Epistles of Clement would be- 
come an authoritative part of the New Testament for the Christians 
of the East. How comes it then, that not a single ms of the Greek 
Testament among many hundreds written after this date includes them 
in the sacred volume? But this is not all. About the middle of the 
eighth century John of Damascus gives a list of the New Testament 
Scriptures (de Fid. Orthod. iv. 17, Op. 1. p. 284, Lequien). It ends: 
‘Of Paul the Apostle fourteen Epistles; the Apocalypse of John the 
Evangelist ; the Canons of the Holy Apostles by the hand of Clement’ 


Syriac copy, Add. 12,155, fol. 205 b 
(apparently of the vitI th cent.; 2d. pp. 
921, 949) the scribe has first written ‘of 
me Clement,’ and has corrected it ‘of 


him Clement’ (VS altered into o1\). 


Lagarde has published his text (Rel. Fur. 
Eccl. Ant. Syr. 1856 p. 0) the form 
exactly follows the Greek, ‘Of Clement 
two Epistles.’ 

1 Bevereg. Synod. 1. p. 158. 


This seems to be a different translation 
from the former. The canon in question 
is the 81st in the former, the 79th in the 
latter. A third Syriac Ms Add. 14,527 
(about the xith cent.; 7. p. 1036) 
follows the last as corrected and reads ‘of 
I owe these facts to the 
kindness of Prof. Wright, who also in- 
vestigated the readings of the /AZthiopic, 
Carshunic, and Arabic Mss for me, as 
given elsewhere in my notes, pp. 372, 
376. In the Syriac ms from which 


him Clement.’ 


2 The Trullan or Quinisextine Council 
was commonly called the ‘Sixth’ Coun- 
cil by the Greeks, being regarded as a 
supplement to that Council; Hefele Con- 
ciliengeschichte ill. p.299. The 7th Gene- 
ral Council (the Second of Niczea, A.D. 
787) adopted both the Apostolical Canons 
themselves and the Canons of the Trullan 
Council as a whole (see Hefele 24. p. 443); 
and thus they were doubly confirmed as 
the law of the Greek Church, 
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(kavoves Tav ayiwy arootohwy dua KXjpevtos). Here is no mention of 
Clement’s Epistles. But one ms, Reg. 2428, which exhibits inter- 
polations elsewhere, inserts a mention of them, reading the last 
sentence kavoves Tdv ayiwy amtoctoAwy Kai émurtodat dvo did KAy- 
pevtos, where the very form of the expression betrays the insertion. 
This interpolation is significant; for it shows that there was a dis- 
position in some quarters to introduce these epistles into the Canon, 
and that ancient documents were tampered with accordingly’. Again, 
in the Stichometria attached to the Chronographia of Nicephorus 
patriarch of Constantinople (ta.p. 828), though itself perhaps of an 
older date, the Epistles of Clement are not placed among the un- 
doubted Scriptures, nor even among the disputed books of the Canon, 
among which the Epistle of Barnabas and the Gospel of the Hebrews 
have a place, but are thrown into the Apoerypha*. Again, a little 
later we have the testimony of another patriarch of Constantinople, 
the great Photius, who died towards the close of the ninth century. 
In his edition of the Womocanon® (Tit. ill. cap. ii, Of. Iv. p. 1049 sq, 
ed. Migne) he mentions the 85th Apostolical Canon as an authority 
on the subject of which it treats. Yet elsewhere he not only betrays 
no suspicion that these Clementine Epistles are canonical, but speaks 
in a manner quite inexplicable on this hypothesis. In one passage 
of his Bibliotheca (Cod. 113) he incidentally repeats the statement of 
Eusebius (without however mentioning his name), that the First 
Epistle was at one time ‘considered worthy of acceptance among 
many, so as even to be read in public’ (mapa zoAXois amodoxys 
newwOn wos Kal dypooia avaywwoKeoGar), whereas ‘the so-called Second 
Epistle is rejected as spurious’ (ws vofos azodoxiuderar). In another 
(Cod. 126) he records reading the two epistles, apparently for the 
first time; he treats them exactly in the same way as the other books, 
of which he gives an account; he criticizes them freely ; he censures 
the First, not only for its faulty cosmography, but also for its defective 
statements respecting the Person of Christ; he complains of the 
Second, that the thoughts are tumbled together without any continuity ; 
and he blames both in different degrees for quoting apocryphal sayings 


1 Harnack (Praef. xli, ed. 2) seems be considered doubtful. 


disposed to accept cai émisto\al dvo as 2 Westcott Canon p. 552 sq (ed. 4), 
part of the genuine text, though he speaks Credner Zur Gesch. des Kanons p. 97 sq. 
hesitatingly. But seeing that this Ms 3 On the relation of the Momocanon of 
stands alone and that it is, as Lequien Photius to earlier works of the same 
says, ‘interpolatus varie’ in other parts, name, see Hergenrother Photius U1. p. 


the spuriousness of these words can hardly _—__g2 sq. 
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Moreover, his copy of these Clemen- 


tine Epistles was not attached to the New Testament, but (as he him- 
self tells us), was bound up in a little volume with the Epistle of 


Polycarp'. 


For these reasons it may be questioned whether the Clementine 
Epistles were included in the Greek catalogue of the 85th Apostolic 
Canon, as ratified by the Trullan Council’, though they are found in 


1 It is true that the procedure of the 
Trullan Council in this respect was very 
loose. It confirmed at the same time 
the Canons of the Councils of Laodicea 
and Carthage, though the Canons of 
Carthage contained a list of the Canonical 
books not identical with the list in the 
Apostolical Canons, and this may also 
have been the case with the Laodicean 
Canons (see Westcott Canon p. 434, ed. 
4). But these Canons were confirmed 
en bloc along with those of other Coun- 
cils and individual fathers; and no in- 
dication is given that their catalogues of 
Scriptural books came under review. On 
the other hand not only are the Aposto- 
lical Canons placed in the forefront and 
stamped with a very emphatic approval, 
but their list of Scriptural books is made 
the subject of a special comment, so that 
its contents could not have been over- 
looked. The difficulty however is not so 
much that the Trullan Council should 
have adopted these Clementine Epistles 
into their Canon carelessly, as that (if 
they had done this) the fact should have 
been ignored for several centuries. 

2 This inference will seem the more 
probable, when it is remembered that 
the list of the New Testament writings in 
the 85th Apostolical Canon occurs in 
several other forms, in which the Clemen- 
tine Epistles are differently dealt with. 

(i) The Egyptian form has been given 
already (p. 372). Here the Apocalypse is 
inserted, and the two Clementine Epistles 
are thrown to the end. No mention is 
made of the Apostolic Constitutions. 

(ii) Harnack (praef. p. xlii, ed. 2) has 
given another form of this Greek list 


which was copied by Gebhardt from a 
Moscow Ms of the 15th century, Bibl. 
S. Synod. cxlix, fol. 160 b, where the New 
Testament writings are enumerated as 
follows ; Tis 6€ kas diabjKns BiBrla 4’. 
érioronai Ilérpou 8’. "Iwdvvov tpets. Taxw- 
Bov Iovéa pia. KXAjuevtos a. Ilavdou 
émustohal 16’. The context shows de- 
cisively that this Moscow list is taken from 
the 85th Apostolical Canon. The word 
evayyedia seems to have been left out 
after Bi8\ia by homeeoteleuton; and 
Acts is perhaps omitted from carelessness 
owing to its position at the end of the 
list in the Canon itself. The omission of 
the Second Clementine Epistle is the 
remarkable feature here. 

(iii) The three £¢hiopic Mss, Brit. 
Mus. Ovdent. 481 (XVII th cent.), Ortent. 
796 (about A.D. 1740), Orzent. 793 (about 
the same date as the last), after the 
Apocalypse, name the eight books of 
the Ordinances of Clement (ie. the 
Apostolic Constitutions) and do not men- 
tion the Epistles of Clement at all. On 
the other hand the A®thiopic text of the 
Canons as printed by W. Fell (Cazones 
Apostolorum Ethiopice p. 46, Lips. 1871) 
repeats the list as it stands in the Coptic 
(see above, p. 372), ending ‘Abukalamsis, 
i.e. visio Ioannis, duae Epistolae Cle- 
mentis’; and the AZthiopic Ms Brit. Mus. 
Orient. 794 (XV th cent.) ends similarly, 
though the number of Clement’s Epistles 
is not mentioned. Again the independent 
list in the Ms Add. 16,205, (described 
by Dillmann Catal. Cod. A2thiop. Brit. 
Mus. p. 40), has them, but in a different 
position, ending ‘...Epistola Iudae, Cle- 
mentis Epistolae 2, Apocalypsis, Pauli 
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Syriac copies of an earlier date. But in the 12th century the case is 
different. At this date, and afterwards, the Greek canonists no longer 
pass them over in silence. Alexius Aristenus, ceconomus of the Great 
Church at Constantinople (c. A.D. 1160), repeats this list of the 85th 
Canon, expressly naming ‘the two Epistles of Clement,’ and mention- 
ing the rejection of the Constitutions by the Trullan Council (Bevereg. 
Synod. i. p. 53); and more than a century and a half later, Matthzeus 
Blastaris (c. A.D. 1335, Syatagma B. 11) interprets the second Trullan 
Canon as including the Clementine Epistles in the same condemnation 
with the Constitutions’. This is certainly not the case; but it shows 
to what straits a writer was driven, when he felt obliged to account for 
the conflict between the current text of the 85th Apostolical Canon and 
the universal practice of his church. 

It will thus be seen that the only author who distinctly accepts 
the two Clementine Epistles as canonical is Alexius Aristenus. His 
work was written within a few years of the date of our Ms (A.D. 1170), 
and its authority stood very high. It would perhaps be over bold to 
assume that the influence of Aristenus was felt in a Syrian monastery 
at Edessa; but at all events the coincidence of date is striking, and 
seems to show a tendency to the undue exaltation of these Clementine 
Epistles in the latter half of the twelfth century. There is no reason 
however for thinking that our Ms represents more than the practice 
of a very restricted locality, or perhaps of a single monastery. Several 
other Syriac mss, either of the Gospels or of Evangelistaries, are in 
existence, dating not many years before or after this, and written (in 
some instances) on this same Mountain of Edessa*; and on examina- 


14. In other independent lists, Add. 
16,188 (described by Dillmann l.c. p. 4) 
and Orient. 829, the Epistles of Clement 


1 Bevereg. Synod. 1. ii. p. 56 ads de 
mpoorl@not dia TOU KXjmevtos Svo émtoTo- 
Aas kal Tas movnbeloas Tov’Tw duaTdéecs 


are omitted. On the Aithiopic recen- 
sions of the Apostolic Canons, and on 
_ different AEthiopic lists of the Biblical 
books, see Dillmann in Ewald’s Fahr- 
biicher, 1852, Pp. 144 Sq. 

An account of Arabic and Carshunic 
MSS is given above, p. 372. 

Generally it may be said that this 
canon is altered freely so as to adapt it 
to the usage of particular churches. 
Still the normal Greek form is the best 
supported, as being confirmed by the 
Syriac Mss, which are the most ancient 
of all. 


TOV dmocTO\wy tcTepov O THS cuVOdOU dev- 
Tepos Kavuw diéypawev, ws modv TO vdbov 
mpos THY alpeTiKny Kal mapéyypamrov beéa- 
peévas. 

* The Paris Ms described by Adler 
(Nov. Test. Vers. Syr. p. 58), of which 
the date is A.D. 1192 (not 1212, as wrongly 
given by Adler), and the place ‘Coeno- 
bium Deiparae, cui cognomen est Hos- 
pitium, in monte sancto Edessae,’ was 
written at the same monastery a little 
more than twenty years after; see Ca/a- 
logue des Manuscrits Orientaux de la 
Bibliotheque Impériale (fonds Syriague) 
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tion of these it may possibly be found that a comparison of the tables 
of lessons throws some light on the position ascribed by our manuscript 
to the Clementine Epistles. 


5. Lhe purport and contents. 


Mention has been made already of the circumstances under which 
the letter was written (p. 82 sq). Its character and contents are de- 
termined by the nature of the feuds in the Corinthian Church which 
called it forth. What these dissensions were—so far as our information 
goes—I have briefly stated (see above, p. 82). It does not seem to me 
that anything is gained by going behind our information, and speculating 
in detail on the supposed heresy which lurks under these party-strifes. 
We have first to answer the question whether there was any such heresy. 
Beyond the revived scepticism about the resurrection, which prevailed 
in S. Paul’s days (p. 82), I fail to discover any traces of heretical doc- 
trine at Corinth refuted in Clement’s Epistle. Indeed very few of those 
who have made a special study of the epistle declare themselves able 
to discern more than this. 

The following is an analysis of the letter : 


‘THE CHURCH OF ROME TO THE CHURCH OF CoRINTH. Greeting 
in Christ Jesus.’ 

‘We regret that domestic troubles have prevented our writing be- 
fore: we deplore the feuds which have gained ground among you; for 
your present unhappy state reminds us by contrast of the past, when 
such breaches of brotherly love were unknown among you, and your 
exemplary concord and charity were known far and wide (§§ 1, 2). 
Now all is changed. Like Jeshurun of old, you have waxed fat and 
kicked. Envy is your ruling passion (§ 3). Envy, which led Cain to 
slay his brother ; which sent Jacob into exile; which persecuted Joseph ; 
which compelled Moses to flee; which drove Aaron and Miriam out 
of the camp; which threw Dathan and Abiram alive into the pit; 
which incited Saul against David (§ 4); which in these latest days, 
after inflicting countless sufferings on the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
brought them to a martyr’s death (§ 5); which has caused numberless 
woes to women and girls, has separated wives from their husbands, has 
destroyed whole cities and nations (§ 6). We and you alike need this 
warning. Let us therefore repent, as men repented at the preaching 


p. 20, no. 54. See also this same cata- the same ‘ Holy Mountain of Edessa’ a 
logue p. 19, no. 52, fora somewhat similar few years earlier (A.D. 1165). 
MS written at a neighbouring monastery on 
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_ of Noah, at the preaching of Jonah (§ 7). The Holy Spirit, speaking 
by the prophets, again and again calls to repentance (§ 8). Let us 
not turn a deaf ear to the summons; let us supplicate God’s mercy ; 
let us follow the example of Enoch who was translated, of Noah who 
was saved from the flood (§ 9), of Abraham whose faith was rewarded 
by repeated blessings and by the gift of a son (§ 10). Call to mind 
the example of Lot whose hospitality saved him from the fate of Sodom, 
when even his wife perished (§ 11); of Rahab whose faith and pro- 
tection of the spies rescued her from the general destruction (§ 12). 
Pride and passion must be laid aside; mercy and gentleness cherished ; 
for the promises in the Scriptures are reserved for the merciful and 
gentle (§§ 13, 14) We must not call down denunciations upon our 
heads, like the Israelites of old (§ 15): but rather take for our pattern the 
lowliness of Christ as portrayed by the Evangelical Prophet and by the 
Psalmist (§ 16); and copy also the humility of the ancient worthies, 
Elijah, Elisha, Ezekiel, Abraham, and Job; of Moses the most highly 
favoured and yet the meekest of men (§ 17); of David the man 
after God’s heart, who nevertheless humbled himself in the dust (§ 18). 
Nay, let us have before our eyes the long-suffering of God Himself, the 
Lord of the Universe, whose mind can be read in His works (§ 19). 
Harmony prevails in heaven and earth and ocean; day and night suc- 
ceed each other in regular order ; the seasons follow in due course; all 
created things perform their functions peacefully (§ 20). Let us there- 
fore act as becomes servants of this beneficent Master. He is near at 
hand, and will punish all unruliness and self-seeking. In all relations 
of life behave soberly. Instruct your wives in gentleness, and your 
children in humility (§ 21). For the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures com- 
mends the humble and simple-hearted, but condemns the stubborn and 
double-tongued. ‘The Lord will come quickly (§§ 22, 23).’ 

‘All nature bears witness to the resurrection ; the dawn of day; the 
growth of the seedling (§ 24); above all the wonderful bird of Arabia 
(§ 25). So too God Himself declares in the Scriptures (§ 26). He has 
sworn, and He can and will bring it to pass (§ 27).’ 

‘Let us therefore cleanse our lives, since before Him is no conceal- 
ment (§ 28). Let us approach Him in purity, and make our election 
sure (§ 29). As His children, we must avoid all lust, contention, self- 
will, and pride (§ 30). Look at the example of the patriarchs, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob (§ 31). See how the promise was granted to 
their faith, that in them all the nations of the earth should be blessed 
(§ 32). To their fazth; but we must not therefore be slack in works. 
The Creator Himself rejoices in His works, and we are created in His 
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image. All righteous men have been rich in good works (§ 33). If 
we would win the reward, we must not be slothful but ever diligent, as 
the angels in heaven are diligent (§ 34). And how glorious is the 
hope held out to us! Well may we strive earnestly to attain this 
bright promise: well may we school ourselves to lay aside all bitterness 
and strife, which, as the Scriptures teach us, are hateful in God’s sight 
(§ 35). Nor shall we be unaided in the struggle. Christ our High- 
Priest is mightier than the angels, and by Him we are ushered into the 
presence of God (§ 36).’ 

‘Subordination of rank and distinction of office are the necessary 
conditions of life. Look at the manifold gradations of order in an 
army, at the diverse functions of the members in the human body 
(§ 37). We likewise are one body in Christ, and members in particular 
(§ 38). They are fools and mad, who thirst for power ; men whom the 
Scriptures condemn in no measured terms (§ 39). Are not the ordi- 
nances of the Mosaic law—where the places, the seasons, the persons, 
are all prescribed—a sign that God will have all things done decently 
and in order (§§ 40, 41)? The Apostles were sent by Jesus Christ, as 
Jesus Christ was sent by the Father. They appointed presbyters in all 
churches, as the prophet had foretold (§ 42). Herein they followed the 
precedent of Moses. You will remember how the murmuring against 
Aaron was quelled by the budding of Aaron’s rod (§ 43). In like 
manner the Apostles, to avoid dissension, made provision for the regular 
succession of the ministry. Ye did wrongly therefore to thrust out 
presbyters who had been duly appointed according to this Apostolic 
order, and had discharged their office faithfully (§ 44). It is an untold 
thing, that God’s servants should thus cast out God’s messengers. It 
was by the enemies of God that Daniel and the three children were 
persecuted of old (§ 45). There is one body and one Spirit. Whence then 
these dissensions (§ 46)? Did not the Apostle himself rebuke you for 
this same fault? And yet you had the excuse then, which you have 
not now, that they whom you constituted your leaders—Cephas and 
Paul and Apollos—were Apostles and Apostolic men (§ 47). Away 
with these feuds. Reconcile yourselves to God by humility and right- 
eousness in Christ (§ 48). Love is all-powerful, love is beyond praise, 
love is acceptable to God. Seek love before all things, and ye shall be 
blessed indeed ; for so the Scriptures declare (§§ 49, 50). Ask pardon 
for your offences, and do not harden your hearts like Pharaoh. Else, 
like Pharaoh, ye will also perish (§ 51). God asks nothing from us, 
but contrition and prayer and praise (§ 52). Moses spent forty days 
and nights in prayer, entreating God that he himself might be blotted 
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out and the people spared (§ 53). Let the same spirit be in you. Let 
those who are the causes of dissension sacrifice themselves and retire, 
that strife may cease (§ 54). Nay, have not heathen kings and rulers 
been ready to offer themselves up for the common weal? Even women 
have perilled their lives, like men, for the public good. So did Judith; 
so also did Esther (§ 55). Let us intercede for one another; let 
us admonish one another (§ 56). And you especially, who were the 
first to stir up this feud, be the first to repent. Remember the stern 
threats, which the Scriptures pronounce against the stubborn and im- 
penitent (§ 57). 

‘Let us therefore render obedience that we may escape His threatened 
punishment. They that fulfil His commandments shall most assuredly 
be saved among the elect (§ 58). We have warned the guilty and thus 
we have absolved ourselves from blame. We will pray to God therefore 
that He will keep His elect intact. 

‘Open our eyes, O Lord, that we may know Thee and feel Thine 
omnipresence. Help all those who need help. Teach the nations the 
knowledge of Thy Son Jesus Christ (§ 59). O Lord, our Creator, pity 
and forgive us; purify and enlighten us; give peace to us and to all 
men (§ 60). Thou hast given authority to our earthly rulers, that we 
may submit to them as holding their office from Thee. Give them 
health and peace and security; direct their counsels that they rule 
religiously and peacefully. Through Jesus Christ, our High-Priest, we 
pour out our hearts to Thee (§ 61).’ 

‘Enough has been said by us concerning a godly and virtuous life. 
We have spoken of faith and repentance; we have exhorted you to 
love and peace ; and we have done this the more gladly, as speaking to 
faithful men who have studied the oracles of God (§ 62). We are 
bound to follow the great examples of the past, and to render obedience 
to our spiritual leaders. Ye will give us great joy therefore, if ye listen 
to our words and cease from your strife. Along with this letter we 
have, as a token of our care for you, sent faithful and wise men to be 
witnesses between you and us (§ 63).’ 

‘Finally, may He grant all graces and blessings to them that call 
upon His name, through Jesus Christ our High-Priest (§ 64).’ 

‘Ephebus and Bito and Fortunatus are the bearers of this letter.’ 

‘Despatch them speedily, that they may return with the glad tidings 
of your peace and concord.’ 

‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you and with all men 


(§ 65).’ 
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6. The liturgical ending. 


When the closing chapters, which had disappeared with the loss of a 
leaf in the Alexandrian manuscript, were again brought to light by the 
discovery of fresh documents, we could not fail to be struck by the 
liturgical character of this newly-recovered portion. The whole epistle 
may be said to lead up to the long prayer or litany, if we may so call it, 
which forms a fit close to its lessons of forbearance and love. Attention 
is directed to it at the outset in a few emphatic words: ‘We will ask 
with fervency of prayer and supplication that the Creator of the universe 
may guard intact the number of His elect that is numbered throughout 
the whole world, through His beloved Son Jesus Christ’ (§ 59). The 
prayer itself extends to a great length, occupying some seventy lines 
of an ordinary octavo page. Moreover it bears all the marks of a 
careful composition. Not only are the balance and rhythm of the 
clauses carefully studied, but almost every other expression is selected 
and adapted from different parts of the Old Testament. 

This prayer or litany begins with an elaborate invocation of God 
arranged for the most part in antithetical sentences. Then comes a 
special intercession for the afflicted, the lowly, the fallen, the needy, 
the wanderers, the hungry, the prisoners, and so forth. After this 
follows a general confession of sins and prayer for forgiveness and 
help. This last opens with an address, evincing the same deep sense 
of the glories of Creation which is one of the most striking character- 
istics in the earlier part of the epistle : ‘Thou through Thine operations 
didst make manifest the everlasting fabric of the world, etc.’ (§ 60). 
It closes, as the occasion suggests, with a prayer for unity: ‘Give con- 
cord and peace to us and to all that dwell on the earth, as Thou gavest 
to our fathers, etc.’ After this stands the intercession for rulers, to 
which I desire to direct special attention. The whole closes with a 


doxology. 


One striking feature in this litany, and indeed throughout the 
whole epistle, especially arrests our attention—the attitude maintained 
towards the Roman government. ‘The close connexion, not only of 
Christianity, but (as it would appear) of the bearers and the writer of the 
letter, with the imperial household has been dwelt upon already at length 
(pp. 27 sq, 60 sq), and seems to explain the singular reserve maintained 
throughout this epistle. The persecuted and the persecutor met face 
to face, as it were; they mixed together in the common affairs of life ; 
they even lived under the same roof. ‘Thus the utmost caution was 
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needed, that collisions might not be provoked. We can well understand 
therefore with what feelings one who thus carried his life in his hand would 
pen the opening words of the letter, where he excuses the tardiness of 
the Roman Church in writing to their Corinthian brethren by a 
reference to ‘the sudden and repeated calamities and reverses’ under 
which they had suffered (§ 1). Not a word is said about the nature of 
these calamities; not a word here or elsewhere about their authors. 
There is no indication that the fears of the Roman Christians had 
ceased. On the contrary, after referring to the victims of the Neronian 
persecution, it is said significantly, ‘We are in the same lists, and the 
same struggle awaits us’ (§ 7). The death of the tyrant may have 
brought a respite and a hope, but the future was still uncertain. At all 
events the letter can hardly have been penned before the two most 
illustrious members of the Church, the patron and patroness of the 
writer (if my hypothesis be correct), had paid the one by his death, 
the other by her banishment, the penalty of their adherence to the 
faith of Christ ; for these seem to have been among the earliest victims 
of the emperor’s wrath. Not long after the execution of Flavius 
Clemens and the banishment of Domitilla the tyrant was slain. The 
chief assassin is agreed on all hands to have been Stephanus, the 
steward of Domitilla*. ‘Thus the household of this earliest of Christian 
princes rhust have contained within its walls strange diversities of 
character. No greater contrast can be conceived to the ferocity and 
passion of these bloody scenes which accompanied the death of 
Domitian, than the singular gentleness and forbearance which dis- 
tinguishes this letter throughout. The fierceness of a Stephanus is the 
dark background which throws into relief the self-restraint of a Clement. 
In no respect is the émvetxeva, to which beyond anything else it owes its 
lofty moral elevation *, more conspicuous than in the attitude of these 
Roman Christians towards their secular rulers, whom at this time they 
had little cause to love. In the prayer for princes and governors, which 
appears in the liturgical ending, this sentiment finds its noblest ex- 
pression: ‘Guide our steps to walk in holiness and righteousness and 
singleness of heart, and to do such things as are good and well-pleasing 
in Thy sight, and in the sight of our rulers.’ ‘Give concord and peace 
to us and to all that dwell on the earth...that we may be saved, while 
we render obedience to Thine almighty and most excellent Name, 
and to our rulers and governors upon the earth. Thou, O Lord 
and Master, hast given them the power of sovereignty through Thine 


1 See above, p. 40. 2 See above, p. 97. 
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excellent and unspeakable might, that we, knowing the glory and honour 
which Thou hast given them, may submit ourselves unto them, in 
nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto them therefore, O Lord, 
health, peace, concord, stability, that they may administer the govern- 
ment which Thou hast given them without failure. For Thou, O 
heavenly Master, King of the ages, givest to the sons of men glory 
and honour and power over all things that are upon the earth. Do 
Thou, Lord, direct their counsel according to that which is good and 
well-pleasing in Thy sight, that, administering in peace and gentleness, 
with godliness, the power which Thou hast given them, they may 
obtain Thy favour’ (§§ 60, 61). When we remember that this prayer 
issued from the fiery furnace of persecution after the recent experience 
of a cruel and capricious tyrant like Domitian, it will appear truly sub- 
lime—sublime in its utterances, and still more sublime in its silence. 
Who would have grudged the Church of Rome her primacy, if she had 
always spoken thus ? 

Christianity is adverse to political tyranny, as it is to all breaches of 
the law of love. But it was no purpose of the Gospel to crush the evil 
by violence and rebellion. Just in the same way, though slavery is 
abhorrent to its inherent principles, we nowhere find that it encourages 
any rising of slaves against their masters. On the contrary, it inculcates 
obedience as a service rendered not to human masters but to God Him- 
self (Ephes. vi. 5 sq, Col. iv. 22 sq). Its business was not to overthrow 
social and political institutions directly ; but it provided a solvent which 
in the one case, as in the other, did the work slowly but surely. A 
loyal submission to the sovereign powers is enforced in the strongest 
terms as a religious duty by the Apostles S. Paul and S. Peter, 
when the supreme earthly ruler was none other than the arch-tyrant 
Nero himself (Rom. xiii. 1 sq, 1 Pet. ii. 13 sq)—Nero, whose savagery 
was soon to cost them both their lives. So here again, the noble prayer 
for temporal sovereigns is heard from a scholar of the two Apostles at 
the second great crisis of the Church when the Christians are just 
emerging from the ruthless assaults of a ‘second Nero,’ more capricious 
but hardly less inhuman than the first. 


It is impossible not to be struck with the resemblances in this passage 
to portions of the earliest known liturgies’. Not only is there a general 


1 A very convenient collection of these large works of Assemani, Martene, Goar, 
services is Hammond’s Liturgies Eastern Renaudot, Mabillon, Muratori, and others. 
and Western Oxford 1878, and to this The foundations of a more thorough and 
work I shall generally refer, thus saving critical study of the liturgies (in their 
my readers the trouble of turning to the _ earlier and later forms) are laid in Swain- 
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coincidence in the objects of the several petitions, but it has also in- 
dividual phrases, and in one instance a whole cluster of petitions’, 
in common with one or other of these. Moreover, this litany 
in S. Clement’s Epistle begins with the declaration, ‘We will ask 
with fervency of prayer and supplication (éxrevj ryv Sdénow kat 
ixeo(av movovmevor)’; and the expression reminds us that this very 
word, 7 éxrevys, was the designation given to a corresponding portion 
in the Greek ritual, owing to its peculiar fervency.» We remember 
also that the name of S. Clement is especially connected with 
a liturgy incorporated in the closing books of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, and the circumstance may point to some true tradition 
of his handiwork in the ritual of the Church. Moreover, this liturgy 
in the Constitutions, together with the occasional services which ac- 
company it, has so many phrases in common with the prayer in 
S. Clement’s Epistle, that the resemblances cannot be accidental. 
But no stress can be laid on this last fact, seeing that the writers alike 
of the earlier and later books of the Apostolic Constitutions obviously 
had Clement’s Epistle.in their hands. 

What then shall we say of this litany? Has S. Clement here in- 
troduced into his epistle a portion of a fixed form of words then in 
use in the Roman Church? Have the extant liturgies borrowed 
directly from this epistle, or do they owe this resemblance to some 
common type of liturgy, founded (as we may suppose) on the prayers 
of the Synagogue, and so anterior even to Clement’s Epistle itself? The 
origin of the earliest extant liturgies is a question of high importance ; 
and with the increased interest which the subject has aroused in England 
of late years, it may be hoped that a solution of the problems connected 
with it will be seriously undertaken ; but no satisfactory result will be 
attained, unless it is approached in a thoroughly critical spirit and 
without the design of supporting foregone conclusions. Leaving this 
question to others for discussion, I can only state the inference which 
this prayer of S. Clement, considered in the light of probabilities, 
suggests to my own mind. There was at this time no authoritative 


son’s Greek Liturgies, Cambridge, 1884, 
an invaluable work for the history of the 


Marc. p. 185 (Hammond; see also 
Swainson, p. 48) in the note on § 59 


growth of the text. But only a beginning 
has thus been made; as the libraries of 
the East doubtless contain unsuspected 
treasures in this department of ecclesi- 
astical literature. 

1 See the parallel from Lzturg. D. 


CLEM. 


Tovs év O\lWee k.T.X. 

* See e.g. Apost. Const. vii.6—10, where 
the deacon invites the congregation again 
and again to pray éxrev@s, ére éxrevas, 
ére extevéotepov ; but it is common in the 
liturgies generally. 
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written liturgy in use in the Church of Rome, but the prayers were 
modified at the discretion of the officiating minister. Under the 
dictation of habit and experience however these prayers were gradually 
assuming a fixed form. A more or less definite order in the petitions, 
a greater or less constancy in the individual expressions, was already 
perceptible. As the chief pastor of the Roman Church would be the 
main instrument in thus moulding the liturgy, the prayers, without 
actually being written down, would assume in his mind a fixity as 
time went on. When therefore at the close of his epistle he asks 
his readers to fall on their knees and lay down their jealousies and 
disputes at the footstool of grace, his language naturally runs into those 
antithetical forms and measured cadences which his ministrations in 
the Church had rendered habitual with him when dealing with such a 
subject. This explanation seems to suit the facts. The prayer is not 
given as a quotation from an acknowledged document, but as an 
immediate outpouring of the heart; and yet it has all the appearance 
of a fixed form. This solution accords moreover with the notices 
which we find elsewhere respecting the liturgy of the early Church, 
which seem to point to forms of prayer more or less fluctuating, even 
at a later date than this’. 


Nor is it alone in the concluding prayer that the liturgical character 
of Clement’s language asserts itself. The litany at the close is only the 
climax of the epistle, which may be regarded as one long psalm of 
praise and thanksgiving on the glories of nature and of grace. Before 
the discovery of the lost ending, discerning critics had pointed out the 
resemblances of language and of thought to the early liturgies even in 


1 Justin Afol. i. 67 (p. 98) Kal 6 
MpoesTas evxas Omolws Kal evxapiorlas, 
We 
cannot indeed be certain from the ex- 
pression 607 dvvayus itself that Justin is 
referring to unwritten forms of prayer, 


Bon O’vapts avT@, dvaméure. 


for it might express merely the fervency 
and strength of enunciation; though in 
the passage quoted by Bingham (Cfzzs¢. 
Ant. xiii. 5. 5) from Greg. Naz. Orat. iv. 
§ 12 (1. p. 83) pépe, don Sivas, ayriod- 
Wuxas Kal play 
dvadaBbrres pwviv K.T.r., the don dtva- 


pevo. Kal cwpara kal 


pus has a much wider reference than to 
the actual singing of the Song of Moses, 
as he takes it. But in connexion with 


its context here, it certainly suggests that 
the language and thoughts of the prayers 
were dependent on the person himself; 
as e.g. in Afol. 1. 55 (p. go) dia ovyou 
kal oxnuaTos TOD Pawomevou, don SUvapus, 
mpoTpevdmevor Kuds K.T-A. (Comp. i. 13, 
p: 60). This is forty or fifty years 
after the date of Clement’s letter. In 
illustration of 607 dvvayus Otto refers to 
Tertullian’s phrase (Afol. 39), ‘ Ut quis- 
que...de proprio ingenio potest, provocatur 
in medium Deo canere,’ quoting it how- 
ever incorrectly. The force of é0n 6v- 
vauis may be estimated from its occur- 
rences in Orig. c. Cels. v. 1, 51, 53; 58, 
Vili. 35. 
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the then extant portions of the epistle’. At an early stage, before he 
enters upon the main subject of the letter—the feuds in the Corinthian 
Church—the writer places himself and his readers in an attitude of 
prayer, as the fittest appeal to their hearts and consciences. He invites 
his correspondents (§ 29) to ‘approach God in holiness of soul, raising 
pure and undefiled hands to Him.’ He reminds them that they are an 
elect and holy people. As the special inheritance of a Holy One 
(§ 30 “Ayiov otv pepis trapxovres), they are bound to do the things 
pertaining to holiness (rowmjowpmev ta tod ayvacpod). This mode of 
expression is essentially liturgical, Again, they are bidden to attach 
themselves to the blessing of God (§ 31 KoAAnOdpuev 7H eddoy/a adrot) and 
to recognize the magnificence of the gifts given by Him (§ 32 peyadeta 
TOV UT adtod dedouevwv Swpeav). The greatness of God’s gifts reminds 
him of their proper counterpart—our ministrations due to Him by the 
law of reciprocity. ‘These were rendered under the Old Covenant by 
the levitical hierarchy ; they culminate under the New in Jesus Christ 
(§ 32). We must be prompt to render with fervency (éxreveias) and zeal 
every good service. We are made in God’s own likeness, and are 
consequently the heirs of His blessing (§ 33). Our ministrations on 
earth are the copy and counterpart of the angelic ministrations in 
heaven. Only the eye and ear of faith are needed (§ 34 xatavojowpev 
70 trav thiGos tv dyyéwv atros) to recall the sight and sound of these 
celestial choirs—the ten thousand times ten thousands of angels crying 
‘thrice holy’ to the Lord of hosts—‘all creation is full of His glory.’ 
Here again we are brought face to face with a leading feature of 
ancient liturgical service, the ‘ter sanctus’ as the ideal of our human 
ministrations*. Whether the peculiar combination of Dan. vil. 10 with 


1 See especially Probst Zzturgie der 
dret ersten Fahrhunderte p. 41 sq, the 
section on Der Brief des Clemens u. die 
Liturgie tiberhaupt. 

2 See Lit. D. Facob. p. 322 (Swainson) 
gidakov uas, dyad, ev ayracug, iva dévoe 
yevouevo. TOU Tavaylov cov mvevpmaros 
etpwuev pepiia kal KAnpovoulay peta mdv- 
Tw Tov aylwy K.T.d., Slightly different in 
its later forms. 

3 The first direct reference to this 
hymn of the heavenly hosts, as forming 
part of the eucharistic service, appears in 
Cyril. Hieros. Catech. Mystag. v. 5 (p. 
327) mera TavTa pynwovevowey ovpavod Kal 
ys Kal Oaddoons, nAlov Kal cednvns, a- 


oTpwr, kal maons THS KTicEws NoyiKAs TE Kal 
doyou, Oparis Te Kal dopdrov* ayyé\wr, 
dpxayyé\wy, duvdmewy, KUpLoT7Tw, apxOr, 
é£ovelGy, Apovwv, Tv XEepouBi THY ToNv- 
mpocwmrwy* duvduer Né€yovTes TO TOU Aavid, 
Meyadtvare tov Kvpioy adv enol? pvnmo- 
vevouev dé Tav cepadiu, a@ ev mvevmare 
ayiw eedcaro Hoatas rapectynkora KiKhw 
Tov Opovov Tod Oeod, Kal rats pev duol 
mrépvit KaTakad’mTovTa TO mTpodcwrov 
Tais d€ dual Tovs modas Kal rats duct 
meropeva, Kal eydueva &rioc, arioc, 
APlOC KYPIOC CaBAawO* dia Todro yap 
Tiv Twapadoleicay huiv Peodoylay Tavrny 
éyouev, Orws Kowwvol THs buvwolas Tals 


Thus 


UmepKoopulows yevwmefa orpariats. 
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Is. vi. 3 in describing the praises of the heavenly hosts was borrowed 
directly from a liturgical form familiar to Clement, I need not stop to 


enquire, though this seems not improbable’. 


we can trace it back distinctly to the first 
part of the fourth century; but there is 
every reason to believe that this was one 
of the primitive elements in the liturgical 
service, dating from the time when this 
service took a definite shape. It appears 
in the earliest extant forms of the Liturgy 
of S. James, i.e. of Palestine and Syria 
(Swainson p. 268 sq), as Cyril’s account 
would lead us to expect, and of the 
Liturgy of S. Mark, ie. of Alexandria 
(Swainson p. 48sq). It is found likewise 
in the Clementine Liturgy of the AZost. 
Const. viii. 12 § 13, which is probably 
based on the oldest usage known in the 
middle of the third century, even though 
itself probably the compilation of a pri- 
vate individual, rather than the authori- 
tative document of a church. It has a 
place not only in the Syriac Liturgy of 
S. James (Hammond p. 69) as might 
have been anticipated, but also in the 
Nestorian Liturgies of Eastern Syria and 
Persia, e.g. that of SS. Adzeus and Maris 
(Hammond p. 273). I need scarcely 
add that it is not wanting in the Roman 
and Western Liturgies (Hammond p. 
324). If therefore there be any first or 
second century nucleus in the existing 
liturgies, we may reasonably infer that 
this triumphal hymn formed part of this 
nucleus. 

1 The kernel of this hymn is the ‘ ter 
’ sanctus,’ as sung by the seraphs in 
Isaiah vi. 3 dy.os, ayios, ayros Kupios 
LaBawsé, but the words are introduced by 
various descriptions of the angelic hosts 
and followed up by various supplements. 

(t) As regards the introductory preface, 
the passage in Cyril of Jerusalem already 
quoted furnishes a common normal type. 
It agrees substantially with the Liturgy 
of S. James and with the Clementine 
Liturgy (Afost. Const. viii. 12). But this 


After thus ushering us 


is already a considerably developed form. 
A simpler and very obvious preface 
would be the adoption of the words from 
Dan. vil. 10 ‘Thousands of thousands 
stood by Him, and myriads of myriads 
ministered unto Him.’ From the pas- 
sage of the genuine Clement (§ 34), with 
which we are directly concerned, we may 
infer that, when the liturgical service was 
taking shape under his hands, this form 
of preface prevailed; for he combines 
Dan. vii. 10 with Is. vi. 3 under one 
quotation déyee » ypady. There are 
some traces of the survival of this preface 
in the Liturgy of S. Mark p. 185 (Ham- 
mond), gol mapacrjKovor xldvae xuALddes 
kal pupae poupiddes aylwy dyyédwv Kal 
apxayyé\wy orparial (comp. Swainson 
p- 48 sq), where it retains its proper 
place; and in the Liturgy of S. James 
p- 47 (Hammond) @ rapeoryjxace xiArae 
xAades Kal wprar pupiades aryluv dyyédwv 
kal dpxayyéXwy orparial (comp. Swainson 
p- 304sq), where it preserves the same 
form but occupies a place in the Preface 
to the Lord’s Prayer. This latter is 
probably a displacement; for in the 
Syriac Liturgy of Adzeus and Maris (p. 273 
Hammond) it still occupies what was 
presumably its primitive place. See also 
the Coptic and A&thiopic Liturgies pp. 
218, 221, 257 (Hammond). In Afost. 
Const. vill. 12 a reminiscence of Dan. vii. 
10 (Gua xirlas xiAudow dpxayyedwy Kal 
Muplats pupiaciv dyyédwv) forms part of 
the preface to the ‘ter sanctus’ of Is. vi. 3. 

(2) As regards the conclusion, it should 
be observed that the quotation of Clement 
preserves the original expression of Isaiah 
TrNpNS Tasca H yA THS SbEns avrod (sub- 
stituting however xrlows for yn), whereas 
in a// liturgies without exception (so far 
as I have noticed) it runs ‘heaven and 
earth are full (7Anpys 6 ovpavds Kal 4} yn) 
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into the immediate presence-chamber of the Almighty, he follows up 
this eucharistic reference by a direct practical precept bearing on 
congregational worship; ‘Let us then’—not less than the angels— 
‘gathered together (cvvay@evres) in concord with a lively conscience 
(év cvvedyoer) cry unto Him fervently (éxrevas) as with one mouth, that 
we may be found partakers of His great and glorious promises,’ where 
almost every individual expression recalls the liturgical forms—the 
ovvagis as the recognized designation of the congregation gathered 
together for this purpose, the ovve(dno.s which plays so prominent a 
part in the attitude of the worshipper’, the éxrev@s which describes the 
intensity of the prayers offered. Then again; after this direct precept 
follows another liturgical reference, hardly less characteristic than the 
former ; ‘ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard.’ What may be the original 
source of this quotation, either as given by S. Paul (1 Cor. ii. 9) or by 
S. Clement here (§ 34) or in the so-called Second Epistle which bears 
Clement’s name (ii. § 11), we have no definite information ; but that (in 


etc.,’ and sometimes with other amplifica- 
tions. A favorite addition is the ‘Qcavva 
év Tos WYworots x.7T.A. (from Matt. xxi. 9). 

Thus the reference in Clement seems 
in both respects to exhibit an incipient 
form of the liturgical use of the ‘ter 
sanctus’ of Isaiah. 

The caution should be added that the 
word ‘trisagion,’as technically used, does 
not refer to the ‘thrice holy’ of Isaiah, 
which is called ‘the triumphal hymn’ 
(Buvos érwixios), but to another form of 
words (dy.os 6 Qeds, aywos laxupds, ay.os 
aOavaros, x.tT.\.) which is known to have 
been introduced into the liturgy later. 
The eucharistic hymns which have a 
place in the liturgies are distinguished in 
Hammond’s glossary, p. 380sq. For this 
reason, though the ‘trisagion ’ 
would be most appropriate in itself and 
indeed occurs in the liturgies themselves, 
when referring to the seraphs’ hymn of 
Isaiah (e.g. Lzt. D. Marc. p. 185 Ham- 
mond, rov éruixioy kal Tprody.ov Uuvor ; 
comp. Swainson p. 48 sq), yet owing to 
its ambiguity it is better avoided, and I 
have used the Latin term ‘ter sanctus’ 
instead, as free from any objection. 
Probst constantly calls it ‘ trisagion.’ 


term 


1 For the place which ‘conscience’ 
plays in the liturgical services, comp. 
Probst l. c. p. 42 sq. On the necessity 
of a pure conscience in the orientation of 
the soul for effective prayer and praise 
see Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 14 (p- 797 
Potter), The phrases xafapa kapdia, 
Kabapdv cuverdos, Kabapa (or dyab%) ouvel- 
Onots, and the like, are frequent in the 
liturgies. See also especially the passage 
in Iren. Haer. iv. 4 ‘non sacrificia sancti- 
ficant hominem, non enim indiget sacri- 
ficio Deus; sed conscientia eius qui offert 
sanctificat sacrificium, pura existens’ with 
the whole context, where this father 
speaks of the oblations of the Church and 
uses illustrations—more especially the 
contrast of the offerings of Cain and Abel 
—which recall the liturgical spirit of the 
Roman Clement. For Clement himself 
see esp. § 41 evxapltoTelTw Oe ev dyab7 
cuverdnoe. Umrapxwv, uy mapexBalywy Tov 
wpitnevov THS NecToupylas avrod Kavdva, 
and § 45 Tav év kadapa cuverdjoe NaTpev- 
dvTwy, compared with Ign. Zrall. 7 6 
xuwpls émitxorov Kal mpecButeplov Kat 
diakovwv Tpdgowy TL ovTOs ob Kabapos ory 
Tq guvednoet, in all which passages it has 
a reference to the services of the Church. 
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some form or other) it found a place in early liturgical services the 


available evidence seems to show’. 


1 Over-sanguine liturgiologists have 
given a ready explanation of the quota- 
tion in S. Paul, 1 Cor. il. 9 kaws yéypar- 
rat, “A dpOadpos ovK eldev Kal ods ovK 
jKovocev Kal émt Kapdlay avOpwrov ovK 
avéBn boa Hroiwacev 6 Oeds Tols ayamwou 
They have supposed the Apostle 
to be quoting from some liturgical form 
with which he was acquainted, and hence 
they have inferred the very early origin 
of the liturgies, at least in their nucleus— 
a too hasty inference not warranted by 
the facts of the case. This view, which is 
eagerly maintained by Neale (Zssays on 
Liturgiology p. 414 sq), is properly re- 
pudiated by Hammond Lzturgies Eastern 
and Western p. x, note). In my note on 
§ 34, where Clement quotes the same 
words with modifications, I have stated the 
probability that the passage is not a strict 
quotation, but a loose reference giving 
the substance of Is. lxiv. 4 combined with 
Is. Ixv. 16, 17. At all-events neither 
Origen nor Jerome was aware that S. 
Paul derived it from any liturgical source ; 
for the former ascribes it to the apocry- 
phal Agocalypse of Isaiah, and the latter 
explains the reference from the Canonical 
Isaiah, as I have done. 

The fact however remains that the 
same quotation is found in some liturgies 
and that Clement’s context encourages us 
to trace a liturgical connexion. What 
then shall we say? Textual criticism 
will help us to give a right answer, or 
at least warn us against giving a wrong 
answer, because it is the first which sug- 
gests itself. The quotation occurs in two 
forms; (1) The Pauline, of which the 
characteristic feature is Tots ayama@ow 
avrov, 1 Cor. ii. g: (2) The Clementine, 
which on the contrary has Tofs Urouévovow 
avrov, suggested by Is. lxiv. 4. This is 
the form also which evidently underlies 
the same quotation in Martyr. Polyc. 2, 
as appears from the context Ta rypovmeva 


aurov. 


Tos wmrouelvacw ayaba. But the writer 
of this account of Polycarp’s death was 
certainly acquainted with and borrowed 
elsewhere from Clement’s Epistle (see 
above, p. 153). Though two of our 
extant authorities for Clement’s text 
(CS) conspire in substituting rots dya- 
mow in Clement’s text, the oldest and 
best of all is unquestionably right in 
reading Tots Urouevovow, as the context of 
Clement plainly shows (see the note on 
the passage). 

Among the extant Greek liturgies 
which have any pretentions to be con- 
sidered early, it occurs, so far as I have 
observed, twice; (a) In the Greek Liturgy 
of S. James (Hammond, p. 42), where 
it is part of the Great Oblation, ra émoupd- 
via Kal aidwd cov dwpjuata a dpOahuos 
k.7.\., but it is wanting in the correspond- 
ing Syriac form (Hammond, p. 70) and 
would seem therefore to be a later 
addition; (4) In the Liturgy of S. Mark 
(Hammond, p. 183) 7a rev éraryyedav gov 
dyada & 6pOadpds k.7-., Where it appears 
in a different place, in the Diptychs for the 
Dead. In both these passages it has the 
Pauline rots dyarwou, not the Clementine 
tots Urouévovowv. The obvious inference 
is that the liturgical quotation was de- 
rived directly from S. Paul, and not 
conversely. This is also the case appa- 
rently with all the quotations of the 
passage from the close of the second 
century onward (e.g. Clem. Alex. Protr. 
10, p- 76; Pseudoclem. de Virg. i. 9). 
See the references gathered together in 
Resch’s Avvapha pp. 102, 281 (Gebhardt 
u. Harnack’s Texte u. Untersuchungen 
v. Hft. 4, 1889). 

Still the phenomenon in S. Clement 
suggests that in one form or other it had 
a place in early liturgical services, for 
indeed its liturgical appropriateness would 
suggest its introduction : and, considering 
its connexion as quoted by Clement here, 
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After this liturgical climax, the writer not unnaturally speaks of the 
marvellous gz/ts of God, more especially His moral and spiritual gifts— 
life in immortality, splendour in righteousness, and the like (§ 35). 
Their magnitude and beauty are beyond all human language. Of these 
proffered bounties (raév érnyyeApévwv dwpedv) we must strain every nerve 
to partake. Accordingly we approach God with the sacrifice of praise 
(@vcia aivécews). This is the way, of which the Psalmist speaks 1(xlix). 
23—the way of salvation. Along this way we proceed, under the 
guidance of our great High-priest who presents our offerings (§ 36). 
Thus all human life, as truly conceived, and as interpreted by the 
Church of Christ, is a great eucharistic service. It is not difficult to 
see how this one idea pervades all Clement’s thoughts. Indeed the 
proper understanding of the structure of the epistle is lost, if this key 
be mislaid. Our true relation to God is a constant interchange—God’s 
magnificent gifts realized by us, our reciprocal offerings, however un- 
worthy, presented to and accepted by Him. The eucharistic celebration 
of the Church is the outward embodiment and expression of this all- 
pervading lesson. The eucharistic elements, the bread and wine— 
and, still more comprehensively, the tithes and first fruits and other 
offerings in kind, which in the early Church had a definite place amidst 
the eucharistic offerings—are only a part of the great sacramental 
system. All things spiritual and material, all things above and below, 
the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of grace, fall within its 
scope. Heaven and earth alike are full of God’s glory; and shall they 
not be full of human thanksgiving also? This idea underlies the 
earliest liturgical forms; it underlies, or rather it absorbs, Clement’s 
conception. ‘There is no narrow ritual and no cramping dogma here. 
The conception is wide and comprehensive, as earth and sea and sky 
are wide and comprehensive. It inspires, explains, justifies, vivifies, 
the sacramental principle. 


ow and thus returning more closely to 
the original. With our existing data, 


it is probable that he himself so used it. 
But on the other hand I see no reason on 


second thoughts to abandon the explana- 
tion of the origin of the quotation in 
S. Paul, as given in my notes (§ 34), viz. 
that it was intended by the Apostle as a 
reference to Isaiah (the words 6ca 7rol- 
pacev 6 Oeds Tots dyardow avTov being 
his own comment or paraphrase) and that 
S. Clement mixed up the Apostolic quota- 
tion with the prophet’s own words, sub- 
stituting rots brouévovow for Tots ayamw- 


until some fresh discovery throws more 
light on the difficulty, we may accept this 
explanation provisionally. I do not see 
any force in the arguments by which 
Resch (whose volume appeared after my 
note on § 34 was written) strives to show 
(p- 154 sq) that S. Paul quoted a saying 
of Christ from some written evangelical 
document. 
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In this way Clement prepares the minds of his hearers for the 
lessons and rebukes which follow (§ 37). The ordination service was 
apparently closely connected with the eucharistic service in the early 
Church’. The ordained ministers were set apart especially to present 
the offerings of the people. Church order—which is the counterpart to 
the natural order, to the political order—requires that this special work 
shall be duly performed (§ 37 sq). The presbyters at Corinth had 
fulfilled their appointed task faithfully. They had been blameless in 
their ministrations. Not once nor twice only (§ 44) is this d/amelessness 
of conduct, which doubtless had formed part of their ordination charge’, 
emphasized by Clement (Acrovpyyoartas apéumtws, Tovs amemTTws 
Kal ogiws mpooeveykovtas Ta Sapa THS emLTKOTHS, THS AMe"TTwWS abrois 
TeTynuerns NeTovpyias). The deposition of these faithful ministers there- 
fore was a shocking irregularity. It was a violation of the eternal order: 
it was a blow struck at the root of first principles ; it was a confusion of 
all things human and divine. 

This analysis will show that the liturgical close of the epistle is the 
proper sequel to what precedes. ‘The whole letter is a great eucharistic 
psalm which gathers about its main practical aim—the restoration of 
order at Corinth. 

Moreover the true apprehension of this idea has an important bearing 
on the attacks made on the integrity of the epistle. The portions 
hastily condemned as ‘sacerdotal’ or ‘hierarchical’ by otherwise 
intelligent and note-worthy critics are found to be not only no late 
irrelevant and incongruous interpolations, but belong to the very essence 
and kernel of the original writing. To excise these by the critical 
scalpel is to tear out its heart and drain its very life-blood. 


The earliest services of the Christian Church, so far as they were 
grafted on the worship of the Jews, would be indebted to the Synagogue 
rather than to the Temple. Recent archeological discoveries, more 


1 See Probst Sakramente u. Sakramen- 
talien p. 398sq- So Clem. Recogn. xvi. 
15 ‘et eucharistiam frangens cum eis, 
Maronem...constituit eis episcopum et 
duodecim cum eo presbyteros, simulque 
diaconos ordinat’ (comp. Clem. Hom. 
xi. 36). 

* The word in S. Paul (1 Tim. iii. 2; 
comp. v. 7, vi. 14) describing this quali- 
fication of the ministry is the synonyme 
dvert\numros, and this word is emphasized 


in the Pionian Z2fe of Polycarp 23, which 
throws some light on the consecration of 
a bishop in early times. For amueumros 
see Apost. Const. viii. 4 év méow duemror, 
5 duéumrws NecToupyourTa, ameumrTws avey- 
KNjTws MporpepovTa, 17 AecTovpynoavTa 
Thy eyxewpiobeioay abr Svaxovlay arpérrws 
dméurrus aveykAjTws pelfovos déwijvac 
Baéod, of qualifications for the ministry ; 
comp. ii. 26. 
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especially in Galilee and in Eastern Palestine, have enlarged our ideas 
on this subject. The number, the capacity, and even (in some cases) 
the magnificence of the synagogues are attested by their ruins’. What 
we find at such Jewish centres as Capernaum would certainly not be 
wanting in the mighty cities of the world like Alexandria and Rome. 
The ritual would bear some proportion to the buildings ; and thus the 
early Christian congregations would find in their Jewish surroundings 
ample precedent for any ritual developement which for some generations 
they could desire or compass. Again as regards the substance of 
public worship, they would naturally build upon the lines traced by their 
Jewish predecessors*. The common prayer, the lessons from the Law, 
the lessons from the Prophets, the chanting of the Psalms or of hymns, 
the exposition or homily, all were there ready for adoption. The eu- 
charistic celebration—the commemoration of and participation in the 
Lord’s Passion—was the new and vivifying principle, the centre round 
which these adopted elements ranged themselves, being modified as the 
circumstances suggested. The earliest account of the Christian eu- 
charist, as given by Justin Martyr, shows that this is no merely con- 
jectural view of the genesis of the Christian celebration *. 


The investigation of the prayers of the Synagogue, which I have 
suggested: above, as in part a source of Clement’s language, would be 
impossible without a special knowledge which I cannot command. I 
must therefore leave it to others. I would only offer the following, as 
a slight contribution to the subject. 

Among the prayers which are acknowledged to be the most ancient 
is the form called either absolutely Zep/zl/ah ‘The Prayer’ (nbpn) or 
(from the number of the benedictions) Skemoneh Esreh ‘The Eighteen’ 
(aqwy mow). They are traditionally ascribed by the Jews to the 
Great Synagogue; but this tradition is of course valueless, except as 
implying a relative antiquity. They are mentioned in the Mishna 
Berachoth iv. 3, where certain precepts respecting them are ascribed 
to Rabban Gamaliel, Rabbi Joshua, and Rabbi Akiba; while from 
another passage, Rosh-ha-Shanah iv. 5, it appears that they then ex- 
isted in substantially the same form as at present. Thus their high 


1 For an excellent and succinct account _give a very brief sketch of the transition 


of the synagogue—the buildings and the 
worship—see Schiirer Geschichte des Fu- 
dischen Volkes i. p. 369sq (ed. 2, 1886). 

2 See the Abbé L. Duchesne’s Origines 
du Culte Chrétien p. 45 sq (1889). His 
plan does not permit him to do more than 


from the Synagogue to the Church; but 
his caution and moderation contrast 
favourably with the reckless assumptions 
of some writers on liturgiology. 


° Apol. i. 65—67 (p. 97—99)- 
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antiquity seems certain; so that the older parts (for they have grown 
by accretion) were probably in existence in the age of our Lord and 
the Apostles, and indeed some competent critics have assigned to 
them a much earlier date than this. Of these eighteen benedictions 
the first three and the last three are by common consent allowed to 
be the oldest. On the date and prevalence of the Shemoneh Esreh, 
see Zunz Gottesdienstliche Vortraége p. 366 sq, Herzfeld Geschichte des 
Volkes Jisrael 11. p. 200 sq, Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit. 
(ed. Alexander) s. v. Synagogue, Schiirer Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes 
Il. pp. 377 Sq, 384 sq (ed. 2, 1886). 

I have selected for comparison the first two and the last two; and 
they are here written out in full with the parallel passages from 
Clement opposite to them, so as to convey an adequate idea of the 
amount of resemblance. The third is too short to afford any material 
for comparison ; while the sixteenth, referring to the temple-service, 
is too purely Jewish, and indeed appears to have been interpolated after 
the destruction of the second temple. The parallels which are taken 


from other parts of S. Clement’s Epistle are put in brackets. 


1. Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
our God, and the God of our 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, the God great and power- 
ful and terrible, God Most High, 
who bestowest Thy benefits gra- 
ciously, the Possessor of the Uni- 
verse, who rememberest the good 
deeds of the fathers and sendest 
a redeemer unto their sons’ sons 
for Thy Name’s Sake in love. 
Our King, our Helper and Saviour 
and Shield, blessed art Thou, O 
Lord, the Shield of Abraham. 


2. Thou art mighty for ever, 
O Lord; Thou bringest the dead 
to life, Thou art mighty to save. 
Thou sustainest the living by Thy 
mercy, Thou bringest the dead to 


1 The word 31D ‘shield’ is translated 
by dvrijmTwp in the Lxx of Ps. cxix 


[6 rariip ‘py “ABpadp § 31] 
Gavpacros év _loxvi Kal peyadorpe- 
meg § 60. Tov povov viorrov § 59- 
ovo evepyerav K.T. Xr. 20. [o oixtip- 
HOV KATO, TAVTO Kal EVEPYETLKOS TATHP 
§ 23]. 

ov, Kupie, tiv oikoupevnvy éxticas 
§ 60. [deororns tév aravrov § 8, 
20, 33, 52]. 

Kafws edwKas Tols TaTpacw yar, 
emikaAoupevov oe avTOV OGiws K.T.A. 
§ 60. [xafas Kat ot rpodednrAwpévor 
TATEpES HOV evnpeatncay § 62]. 
Baoir€d av aivvey § 61. 

akidpev oe, S€orota, Bonfov -yeve- 
obat kal avriAnrtopa’ nudyv § 59. 


c / ‘\ a“ a 

6 povos Suvards tounoat Tadta § 61. 
\ Lal > , “ 

TOV TOV arnATiTpPEVwV TwTHpa § 59. 


6 ayabos...edejpwov Kal oixrippov § 60, 


(cxvili). 114, from which Clement here 
borrows his expression. 
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life by Thy great compassion, Thou 
supportest them that fall, and 
healest the sick, and loosest them 
that are in bonds, and makest 
good Thy faithfulness to them that 
sleep in the dust. Who is like 
unto Thee, O Lord of might? 
and who can be compared unto 
Thee, O King, who killest and 
makest alive, and causest salvation 
to shoot forth? And Thou art 
faithful to bring the dead to life. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who 
bringest the dead to life. 


17. We confess unto Thee 
that Thou art He, the Lord our 
God and the God of our fathers 
for ever and ever, the Rock of our 
life, the Shield of our salvation, 
Thou art He from generation to 
generation. We will thank Thee 
and declare Thy praise. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord; Goodness is 
Thy Name, and to Thee it is meet 
to give thanks. 


18. Grant peace, goodness 
and blessing, grace and mercy and 
compassion, unto us and to all 
Thy people Israel. Bless us, O 
our Father, all together with the 
light of Thy countenance. Thou 
hast given unto us, O Lord our 
God, the law of life, and loving- 
kindness and righteousness and 
blessing and compassion and life 
and peace. And may it seem good 
in Thy sight to bless Thy people 
Israel at all times and at every 
moment with Thy peace. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, who blessest 
Thy people Israel with peace. 
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, \ > 
TOUS TET TWKOTAS eyelpov. +-TOUS QOE- 


Beis (aoGeveis) iavar...AvtTpwoa TOvs 


lal > 
deopiovs nudv, eavdornoov Tovs ac- 


Gevodvtas § 59. 


an , ‘\ / 
Toros év TOS TeTOLWOCW emi wé § 60 
a“ > 7 va g 
TOV...avEKOINyNTOV Kparous cov § OI. 


\ ie \ tad “a 
TOV Q7rOKTELVOVTa KQt conv TOLOVVTa 


S$ 59. 


cot é£oooyovpeba § 61. 
OTL OV el 0 Meos povos § 59. 


) \ aA ia) / 
€lS TO oxeracOnvat ™ XEtpeL aou K.T.A. 
§ 60, 


e Nees , a a 
0 TLOTOS ev TATaLS Tals yeveats § bo. 


ca , aOee, , 
TO TAVAapEeTH Ovo“aTL gov § 60. 
t t 


/ U ec ¢ Bye ¢ / 
dds, Kupue, vyievav, eipyvyv, opovoiay, 
evotabevav § 61. 

\ CRS, \ F Bee fd ean \ 
dos Omovotav Kal eipyvynv nuiv TE Kal 
Taow TOs KaToLKOUCLY K.T.A. § 60. 

Ie F \ / / 557) Ses 

eTLpavov TO TpOTWTOV Gov eh YMAS 
V4 

eis ayaba év eipyvy § 60. 

den mi poBov, <ipy JTTOJLO 

[den rictw, PdBov, cipyvnv, vropo- 

/ c 
VnVv, paKpoOvuiav, éyKpareav, ayvet- 
av Kal cwppoovvyy § 64]. 


x \ 77 > / iA 
kaXov Kal evapeotov évwmiov cov § 61. 
nyeis ads cov § 59. 


[o exAeapevos...7puas...eis Nadv ze- 
povarov § 58]. 
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These parallels are, I think, highly suggestive, and some others 
might be gathered from other parts of the Skhemoneh Esreh. The 
resemblance however is perhaps greater in the general tenour of the 
thoughts and cast of the sentences than in the individual expressions. 
At the same time it is instructive to observe what topics are rejected 
as too purely Jewish, and what others are introduced to give expres- 
sion to Christian ideas. 

One point we must not overlook. The resemblances between this 
liturgical portion and the rest of the letter, as already shown (p. 386 sq), 
are so strong that we cannot divorce this portion from Clement’s handi- 
work. ‘To what extent his language in the rest of the epistle was 
influenced by the prayers with which he was familiar, and to what 
extent he himself infused his own modes of expression into liturgical 
forms which he adapted from Jewish sources, it is vain to speculate. 


7. The doctrine. 


It is not my intention to discuss at length the theological opinions, 
or to put together the doctrinal system, of Clement of Rome from the 
notices in this epistle. Before doing so we should be obliged to 
enquire whether it is worth our while to pursue that which must 
necessarily elude our search. Christianity was not a philosophy with 
Clement; it consisted of truths which should inspire the conscience 
and mould the life: but we are not led by his language and sentiments 
to believe that he put these truths in their relations to one another, and 
viewed them as a connected whole. In short there is no dogmatic 
system in Clement. 

This, which might be regarded from one point of view as a defect 
in our epistle, really constitutes its highest value. Irenzeus* singles out 
Clement’s letter as transmitting in its fulness the Christianity taught by 
the Apostles, more especially by S. Peter and S. Paul. It exhibits the 
belief of his church as to the true interpretation of the Apostolic 
records. It draws with no faltering hand the main lines of the 
faith, as contrasted with the aberrations of heretical, and more especially 
dualistic, theologies. The character of all the heretical systems was 
their one-sidedness. They severed the continuity of God’s dispensation 
by divorcing the Old Testament from the New. ‘They saw one aspect 
of the manifold Gospel to the exclusion of others. They grasped the 
teaching—or a part of the teaching—of one single Apostle, and 
neglected the rest. It was the special privilege of the early Roman 


1 Haer. iii. 3. 3, quoted above, p. 156. 
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Church that it had felt the personal influence of both the leading 
Apostles S. Paul and S. Peter—who approached Christianity from 
opposite sides—the Apostle of the Gentiles and the Apostle of the 
Circumcision (Gal. 1. 7). Comprehensiveness therefore was its heritage, 
and for some three centuries or more it preserved this heritage com- 
paratively intact. Comprehensiveness was especially impersonated in 
Clement, its earliest and chief representative. 

Of this comprehensiveness I have already spoken (p. 95 sq), and it 
is hardly necessary to add anything here. A writer in the early days of 
Christianity is best judged doctrinally by the Apostolic books which he 
reads and absorbs. No one satisfies this test so well as Clement. A 
writer who shows that he is imbued with the Epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, and Ephesians, not to mention several minor letters of 
S. Paul, with the First Epistle of S. Peter and the Epistle of S. James, 
and (along with these) the Epistle to the Hebrews, cannot well have 
forgotten anything which was essential to the completeness of the 
Gospel. Attention has been called above (p. 96) more especially to 
his co-ordination of S. Paul and S. James. Yet from a strictly dog- 
matical point of view this co-ordination is his weakness. Though he 
emphasizes faith with fond reiteration, he does not realize its doctrinal 
significance according to the teaching of S. Paul, as the primary 
condition of acceptance with God, the mainspring of the Christian life. 
Thus for instance we cannot imagine S. Paul placing together ‘faith and 
hospitality,’ as Clement does twice (§§9, 10, dia riotw Kai pidroégeviar). 
‘Hospitality’ was a virtue of the highest order, when roads were 
insecure and inns were few’. The members of the Christian brother- 
hood more especially stood in need of it, for they were in a very literal 
sense ‘strangers’ and ‘sojourners’ in the world. A place like Corinth 
too, which stood on the great way of transit between the East and the 
West, would be the most suitable scene for its exercise. But high as it 
stood as a Christian virtue, it would not have been thus placed by the 
Apostle side by side with ‘faith’ as a ground of favour with God. To 
co-ordinate ‘faith’ and ‘hospitality’ 1s to co-ordinate the root of the 
plant with one of the flowers. Nor again can we suppose that S. Paul 
could or would have written such a sentence as § 30 épyous dixarovpevor 
Kat py Adyous. Good words are demanded of the Christian as well as 
good works. But neither the one nor the other ‘justifies’ in S. Paul’s 
sense of justification. Yet we may well forgive Clement’s imperfect 
appreciation of S. Paul’s teaching of ‘faith’ and ‘justification,’ seeing 


1 We read that Melito wrote a treatise on didokevia (Euseb. H. £. iv. 26). 
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that it has been so commonly misunderstood and limited in later ages, 
though in a different way, by those who cling to it most tenaciously. 
On the other hand there are passages in Clement such as § 22 tatra 
mavta BeBavot 4 ev Xpiore wiotis with its context, or again § 31 ducaroovvnv 
Kal adyGevav dua mwiotews mownoas, which show that practically he has 
caught the spirit of the Pauline teaching, whatever may be the defect in 
the dogmatic statement. 

Again; we are led to ask, what is the opinion of this writer respecting 
the doctrines of the Atonement and the Mediation of Christ? Here we 
have a ready answer. Without going into detail we may say that one 
who is so thoroughly imbued with the language and sentiments of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews cannot have been blind to the Apostolic 
teaching on these points. Accordingly he speaks of Jesus Christ not 
once nor twice only as our High-Priest, and in some passages with other 
additions which testify to the completeness of his conceptions on this 
point (§ 36 Tov apxiepéa Tav tpocpopay yuov, Tov TpocTarnv Kai Bonfov 
THs acbeveias nuaov, § 61 Tod apxtepéws Kal mpooTaTov Tav Wuydv nudY, 
$64 Tod dpxtepéws Kai mpootarov nyudv), where the word zpooratns 
‘patron’ or ‘guardian’ is his own supplement to the image borrowed 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews and serves to enforce the idea more 
strongly. So the repeated mention of ‘the blood of Christ’ (§§ 7, 12, 
21, 49, 55), with the references to ‘ransom,’ ‘ deliverance,’ and the like, 
in the several contexts, tells its own tale. Again the constant recurrence 
of the preposition dua denoting the mediatorial channel, ‘through Jesus 
Christ’ (see esp. § 36, where dua rovrov recurs five times), varied with 
the twin expression ‘in Jesus Christ,’ sufficiently reveals the mind of 
the writer. Indeed the occurrence of the expression da *Inood Xpiorod 
twice within the three or four lines in the opening salutation strikes the 
key-note of the epistle’. To Clement, as to all devout Christians in 
all ages, Jesus Christ is not a dead man, whose memory is reverently 
cherished or whose precepts are carefully observed, but an ever living, 
ever active Presence, who enters into all the vicissitudes of their being. 
Nor again can we doubt from the manner in which he adopts the 
language of the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 36), that he believed in the 


1 In speaking of this subject we should 
distinguish between the Logos-doctrine 
and the Logos-terminology. Thus it 
seems to me to be a mistake in Dorner 
(Person Christi I. 1. pp. 101, 356, Eng. 
trans.) and others to maintain that Clement 
uses Néyos in its theological sense on the 
strength of such passages as § 27 év Néyw 


THS Meyawotvns alrod k.7.X. But for the 
reason given in the text (in which I find 
that I have been anticipated by Dorner) 
we can hardly deny his recognition of the 
doctrine, though we may see grave reasons 
for questioning his use of the ¢exm. See 
the note on § 27. 
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pre-existence of Christ. This indeed is clearly implied in § 16 ovx 
WArAOev év Koprw x.t.X. Of His resurrection he speaks explicitly (§ 24), 
not only as raised from the dead Himself but also (in S. Paul’s lan- 
guage) as having been made ‘the first-fruit’ of the general resurrec- 
tion. 

From the discussion of Clement’s Christology we turn naturally to 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The genuineness of the words 
(§ 58) relating to this subject and quoted by S. Basil (see above, p. 169) 
was questioned by many. The absence of the passage from the 
Alexandrian Ms afforded an excuse for these doubts. The hesitation 
was due chiefly to the assumption that this very definite form of words 
involved an anachronism ; and it was partially justified by the fact that 
several spurious writings bearing the name of Clement were undoubtedly 
in circulation in the fourth century when Basil wrote. Those however 
who gave it a place in the lacuna at the close of the epistle, as I had 
ventured to do in my first edition, have been justified by the discovery 
of the Constantinople manuscript and of the Syriac version. It is thus 
shown to be genuine; and though, as S. Basil says, it is expressed 
apxaixwtepov, i.e. ‘with a more primitive simplicity,’ than the doctrinal 
statements of the fourth century, yet it is much more significant in its 
context than the detached quotation in this father would have led us to 
suppose. © ‘As God liveth,’ writes Clement, ‘and Jesus Christ liveth, and 
the Holy Ghost, (who are) the faith and the hope of the elect, so surely 
etc.,’ where the three sacred Names are co-ordinated as in the baptismal 
formula (Matt. xxviii. 19). The points to be observed here are two- 
fold. rst; for the common adjuration in the Old Testament, ‘as 
the Lord (Jehovah) liveth,’ we find here substituted an expression which 
recognizes the Holy Trinity. Secondly ; this Trinity is declared to be 
the object or the foundation of the Christian’s faith and hope. With 
this passage also may be compared the words in § 46 ‘ Have we not 
one God and one Christ and one Spirit of grace which was poured out 
upon us?’ 

On the other hand our recently discovered authorities throw con- 
siderable doubt on the reading in an earlier passage of the epistle (§ 2), 
where the Divinity of Christ is indirectly stated in language almost 
patripassian, of which very early patristic writings furnish not a few 
examples. Where Clement speaks of ‘ His sufferings’ (ra wa@jpara 
avrod), the two new authorities agree in substituting ‘Christ’ (rod Xpuc- 
Tov), as the person to whom the pronoun refers, in the place of ‘God’ 
(rod @eod) which stands in the Alexandrian ms. This various reading 
will be discussed in the note on the passage, where the reasons will be 
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given which have led me to retain tod @eod as on the whole the more 
probable reading. 


Those who are desirous of pursuing this subject further, may consult 
Ekker de Clem. Rom. Prior. ad Cor. Ep. p. 75 sq (1854); Lipsius de 
Clem. Rom. Ep. Prior. Disg. p. 16 sq (1855); Hilgenfeld Apost. Vater 
p- 85 sq (1853); Gundert Zeztschr. f. Luther. Theol. u. Kirche xv. 
p. 638 sq, XV. pp. 29 sq, 450 sq, 1854, 1855; Dorner Person Christi 1.1. 
p- 96 sq (Eng. trans. 1861); Ritschl Lvtst. ad. Altkathol. Kirche 
p- 274 sq (ed. 2, 1857); Ewald Gesch. des Volkes Isr. vil. p. 266 sq 
(1859); Reuss Zhéologie Chrétienne 11. p. 318 sq (ed. 2, 1860) ; Thiersch 
Kirche im Apost. Zettalter p. 247 sq (1850); Westcott Ast. of Canon 
p. 24 sq (ed. 4, 1875); Uhlhorn Herzog’s Real-Encyclopadie s. v. Clemens 
von Rom (ed. 2, 1878); Donaldson AZostolical Fathers p. 153 sq (ed. 2, 
1874); Renan Les Evangiles p. 318 sq (1877); Wieseler Ja/7jay, 
Deutsch. Theol. XX. p. 373 sq (1877); Sprinzl Theol. d. Apost. Vater 
pp. 57, 81, 105, 113, 127 sq, etc. (1880); Lechler AZost. u. Nachapost. 
Zeitalter p. 593 sq (ed. 3, 1885); Pfleiderer Paulinism 11. p. 135 sq 
(Eng. trans. 1877), Urchristenthum, p. 640 sq (1887); and others. 


8. The printed text and editions. 


The history of the printed text has been almost exhausted in the 
account of the documents (p. 116 sq). For nearly two centuries and a 
half from the first publication of the epistle (A.D. 1633) to the appear- 
ance of Bryennios’ edition (A.D. 1875), the only improvements which 
were possible in the text consisted in the more careful deciphering of 
the manuscript which is much blurred and mutilated, the more skilful 
dealing with the lacunze, and the more judicious use of the extraneous 
aid to be obtained from the Lxx and the quotations in the fathers. 

The list of editions which seemed to me to deserve notice as having 
advanced in any appreciable degree the criticism or the exegesis of the 
epistle by original contributions, when my own first edition appeared, 
is here repeated. ‘The asterisks mark those works which may be re- 
garded as the most important. As I am dealing here solely with 
Clement, I have not so distinguished such works as Dressel’s, whose 
additions to our knowledge—not inconsiderable in themselves—are 
restricted to the other Apostolic Fathers. 


*1633 Oxon. Clementis ad Corinthios Epistola Prior; PATRIcius 
Junius (P. Young). The ‘editio princeps.’ After the 1st 


1637 
1654 


1669 


1677 


*1672 
1698 
1724 


1687 


1695 
1699 


*1718 


1721 
1796 
1742 
1746 


1765 


1839 


*1840 
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Epistle is added Fragmentum Epistolae Secundae ex eodem 
MS, but it is not named on the title-page. 

Oxon. A second edition of the same. 

Helmest. Clementis ad Corinthios Epistola Prior; J. J. MADER: 
taken from Young’s edition. Some introductory matter is 
prefixed, and the znd Epistle is added as in Young. 

Oxon. S. Patris et Martyris Clementis ad Corinthios Epistola ; 
J. FeLt (the name however is not given). The 2nd Epistle 
is wanting. 

Oxon. A 2nd edition of the same. Clementis ad Corinthios 
Epistola IT is added, but not named on the title page. The 
name of the editor is still suppressed. 

Paris. SS. Patrum qui temporibus Apostolicts floruerunt etc. 
Opera etc.; J. B. CoTELERIUS (Cotelier). 

Antverp. The same: ‘recensuit J. CLeRtcus’ (Leclerc). 

Amstelaed. Another edition of Cotelier by Leclerc. The notes 
of W. Burton and J. Davies are here printed with others, 
some of them for the first time. 

Londini. SS. Clementis Epistolae duae ad Corinthios etc.; P. 
CoLomeEsius (Colomieés). 

Londini. The same; ‘editio novissima, prioribus longe auctior.’ 

Lipsiae. Bibliotheca Patrum A postolicorum Graeco-Latina; L. T. 
ITTIGIUS. 

Cantabr. Sancti Clementis Romani ad Corinthios Epistolae duae ; 
H. Wotton. See above, p. 118. This edition contains 
notes by J. Bois, Canon of Ely, not before edited. 

Paris. L£/pistolae Romanorum Pontificum etc.; P. COoUSTANT. 

Gotting. The same, re-edited by C. T. G. SCHOENEMANN. 

Basil. £p7stolae Sanctorum Patrum Apostolicorum etc.; J. L. 
FREY. 

Londini. SS. Patrum Apostolicorum etc. Opera Genuina etc. ; 
R. RUSSEL. 

Venet. Libliotheca Veterum Patrum ete. (1. p. 3 sq); A. GAL- 
LANDIUS. The editor has availed himself of a treatise by 
A. Birr, Animadversiones in B. Clementis Epistolas, Basil. 
1744. 

Tubing. Patrum Afostolicorum Opera; C. J. HEFELE. The 
4th ed. appeared in 1855. 

Oxon. SS. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, S. Polycarpi, Patrum 
Apostolicorum, quae supersunt; GUL. JACOBSON. See above, 
p. 118. The 4th edition appeared in 1863. 
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1857 Lipsiae. Patrum Afostolicorum Opera; A. R. M. DRESSEL. 
The so-called 2nd edition (1863) is a mere reissue, with 
the addition of a collation of the Sinaitic text of Barnabas 
and Hermas. 

*1866 Lipsiae. Clementis Romani Epistulae etc.; A. HILGENFELD. It 
forms the first part of the ovum Testamentum extra Cano- 
nem Receplum. 


Further details about editions and translations will be found in 
Fabricius 4762. Grec. iv. p. 829 sq (ed. Harles), and Jacobson’s Patres 
Apostolici p. \xiv sq. 


The more recent editions, which it would be impertinent, if it were 
possible, to separate one from another by any special marks of dis- 
tinction, are the following, 


1. Appendix Codicum Celeberrimorum Sinaztici Vaticant. Ain. 
F. Const. TIscHENDORF.  Lipsiae 1867. 

In this work the editor gives a ‘facsimile’ of the Epistles of Clement. 
It has been described already, p. 119. 


2. S. Clement of Rome. The Two Epistles to the Corinthians. A 
revised text with Introduction and Notes. J. B. Licutroot, D.D. 8vo. 
London and Cambridge 1869. 

The efforts made by the editor to secure a more careful collation of 
the readings of the Alexandrian ms are described above, p. 119 sq. 
The introduction and notes will approve or condemn themselves. 


3. Clementis Romani ad Corinthios Epistula. Insunt et altera 
quam ferunt Clementis Epistula et Fragmenta. Ed. J. C. M. LAuRENT, 
8vo. Lipsiae 1870. 

The editor had already distinguished himself in this field by one or 
two admirable conjectures, § 38 éorw, § 45 eyypador (Zur Kritik des 
Clemens von Rom, in Zeitschr. f. Luther. Theol. u. Kirche xxiv. 
p- 416 sq, 1863). This edition is furnished with prolegomena and 
notes, but the text is perhaps the most important part. The editor has 
made use of Tischendorf’s earlier text and of the first photograph 
(A.D. 1856; see above, p. 118); but he was not acquainted with my 
edition which had then but recently appeared. 


4. Clementis Romani Epistulae. Ad ipsius Codicis Alexandrini 
fidem ac modum repetitis curis, edidit CONST. DE TISCHENDORF, 4to. 
Lipsiae 1873. 

In his prolegomena and commentarius the editor discusses the 
points in which he differs from myself with regard to the readings of 
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the Alexandrian ms. The significance of this edition has been dis- 
cussed by me already (p. 119). 


5. Barnabae Epistula Graece et Latine, Clementis Romani Epistulae. 
Recensuerunt atque illustraverunt, etc., OSCAR DE GEBHARDT Lséonus, 
Apotrus Harnack JZivonus. Lipsiae, 1875. This forms the first 
fasciculus of a new Latrum Apfostolicorum Opera, which is called 
Editio post Dresselianam alteram tertia, but is in fact a new work from 
beginning to end. 

The joint editors of this valuable edition have divided their work 
so that the text and apparatus criticus with those portions of the 
prolegomena which refer to this department are assigned to Gebhardt, 
while Harnack takes the exegetical notes and the parts of the pro- 
legomena which refer to date, authorship, reception, etc. The text 
is constructed with sobriety and judgment; and in other respects 
the work is a useful and important contribution to early patristic 
literature. 


6. Tod é& dyios watpds ypdv KXjpevtos ericxdrov “Popys ai dvo 
apos Kopw6iovs émucroXal «.7.. Pi. Beyenntox. “Ev KwvoravytwovroXe 
1875. 

The title of this work is given in full above, p. 121. It marks the 
commencement of a new era in the history of the text and literature, 
being founded on a hitherto unknown ms which supplies all the lacunze 
of A, thus furnishing us for the first time with the Two Epistles of 
Clement complete. The new ms has been already described at length 
fi*c.). 

It will be remembered that the learned editor had not seen any 
of the editions published in western Europe, later than Hilgenfeld’s 
(1866). He was therefore unacquainted with the most recent and 
accurate collations of the Alexandrian ms, and not unfrequently mis- 
states its readings accordingly; but he gives the readings of the new 
MS with praiseworthy accuracy. Occasionally, but very rarely, he has 
allowed a variation to escape him, as the photograph of this ms, which 
I hope to give at the end of this volume, will show. These lapses how- 
ever are mostly corrected in his edition (1883) of the Didache py. His 
edition of Clement is furnished with elaborate and learned pro- 
legomena and with a continuous commentary. In the newly recovered 
portion of the genuine epistle more especially he has collected the 
Biblical references, which are very numerous here, with great care; 
and in this respect his diligence has left only gleanings for subsequent 
editors. Altogether the execution of this work is highly creditable to 
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the editor, allowance being made for the difficulties which attend an 
editio princeps. ; 


7. Clementis Romani Epistulae. LEdidit, Commentario critico et 
adnotationibus instruxtt, etc. AD. HILGENFELD. ed. 2. Lipsiae 1876. 


In this new edition of the work described above (p. 402) Hilgenfeld 
has availed himself of the discovery of Bryennios and revised the whole 
work, so as to bring it down to date. 


8. Clementis Romani ad Corinthios quae dicuntur Epistulae. Textum 
ad fidem codicum eé Alexandrini et Constantinopolitant nuper tnventi re- 
censuerunt et illustraverunt O. DE GEBHARDT, AD. HARNACK. Ed. 2. 
Lipsiae 1876. 

These editors also have largely revised their earlier edition, greatly 
improving it and making such additions and alterations as were suggested 
by the recent discovery. 


9. S. Clement of Rome. An Appendix containing the newly recovered 
portions. With introductions, notes, and translations. J. B. Licnrroor 
D.D. London 1877. 


This work gave to the world for the first time the readings of a 
recently discovered Syriac version which is described above, p. 129 sq. 
In this the editor had the invaluable assistance of Bensly. The newly 
recovered portions were edited with textual and exegetical notes; the 
relations of the three documents were discussed at length; fresh in- 
troductory matter was added ; a complete translation of the two Epistles 
was given; and in the Addenda the various readings exhibited by the 
two new authorities were recorded, while a few additions were made to 
the exegetical notes. The greater part of this Appendix is worked into 
my present (second) edition of Clement. 


10. Opera Patrum Apostolicorum. Textum recensuit, Adnotationibus 
criticis, exegeticts, historicts tllustravit, Versionem Latinam, prolegomena, 
indices addidit FR. XAv. FUNK. eet 1. 1878, Vol. 11. 1881. 


ana 


Though this is called ‘editio post Hegehanam quartam quinta,’ it is 
in fact a new work. The Two Epistles to the Corinthians are con- 
tained in the first volume; some pseudo-Clementine literature in the 
second. The editor had the advantage of writing after both the ad- 
ditional documents (the Constantinopolitan ms and the Syriac version) 
had been published. The introductions are satisfactory; the notes, 
exegetical and critical, though slight, are good as far as they go; and 
the whole edition is marked by moderation and common sense. 
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.The two photographic reproductions of the Codex Alexandrinus are 
not included in this list, but are described above, pp. 118, 119. 


The edition of Clemens Romanus in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca 
I. 11, though excluded from the above list as being a mere reprint of 
other men’s labours, deserves to be mentioned as containing all the 
Clementine works, genuine and spurious, in a convenient form for 
reference. 


The literature connected with and illustrative of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians is manifold and various—more especially since the dis- 
covery of the additional documents. A list is given in Gebhardt and 
Harnack, p. xvili sq, ed. 2, and another in Richardson’s Bibliographical 
Synopsis (Antenicene Fathers) p. 1 sq (1887). Completeness in such a 
case is unattainable, but these lists approach as near to it as we have 
any right to expect. 


THE LETTERS ASCRIBED TO S. CLEMENT, 


Of the works falsely ascribed to Clement of Rome something has 
been said already (p. 99 sq). With the rest of the Clementine literature 
we are not concerned here; but a short account of the Ze¢ters will not 
be out of place, since the notices and references to them are some- 
times perplexing. The extant letters, which bear the name of this 
father, are nine in number. 

1. Lhe first Epistle to the Corinthians, a genuine work, to which 
this introduction refers and of which the text is given in my second 
volume. I cannot find any indications that it was ever translated into 
Latin before the seventeenth century; and, if so, it must have been a 
sealed book to the Western Church (see above, p. 146 sq). This sup- 
position is consistent with the facts already brought forward; for no 
direct quotation from it is found in any Latin father who was un- 
acquainted with Greek. When the Church of Rome ceased to be 
Greek and became Latin, it was cut off perforce from its earliest 
literature. ‘The one genuine writing of the only illustrious representa- 
tive of the early Roman Church was thus forgotten by his spiritual 
descendants, and its place supplied by forgeries written in Latin or 
translated from spurious Greek originals. In the same way the 
genuine Epistles of Ignatius were supplanted first by spurious and 
interpolated Greek letters, and ultimately by a wretched and _trans- 
parent Latin forgery, containing a correspondence with the Virgin, by 
which chiefly or solely this father was known in the Western Church for 
some generations. 

2. Lhe Second Epistle to the Corinthians, a very early work, per- 
haps written before the middle of the second century, but neither an 
Epistle nor written by Clement. It also is printed in my second volume, 
and its date and character will be discussed in a special introduction. 
I need only say here that it early obtained a place after the genuine 
Epistle, though not without being questioned, as appears from the 
notice of Eusebius (//. Z. i. 38) and from its position in the Alex- 
andrian MS. 

‘These two generally went together and had the widest circulation 
in the Greek Church to very late times. 
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3,4. Zhe Two Epistles on Virginity, extant only in Syriac. They 
were first published, as an appendix to his Greek Testament, by J. J. 
Wetstein (Lugd. Bat. 1752), who maintained their genuineness. They 
have found champions also in their two latest editors, Villecourt (Paris 
1853) whose preface and translation are reprinted with the text in 
Migne’s Patrologia 1. p. 350 sq, and Beelen (Louvain 1856) whose 
edition is in all respects the most complete: and other Roman Catholic 
divines have in like manner held them to be genuine. A Latin trans- 
lation, derived mainly from Beelen, is assigned a place in the znd 
volume of Funk’s Patres Afpostolic?, but he does not defend their genuine- 
ness. The lame arguments urged in many cases by their impugners 
have given to their advocates almost the appearance of a victory; but 
weighty objections against them still remain, unanswered and un- 
answerable. ‘To say nothing of the style, which differs from that of the 
true Clement, the manner and frequency of the quotations from the 
New Testament, and the picture presented of the life and development 
of the Church, do not accord with the genuine epistle and point to a 
later age. For these reasons the Epistles to Virgins can hardly have 
been written before the middle of the second century. At the same 
time they bear the stamp of high antiquity, and in the opinion of some 
competent writers (e.g. Westcott Canon p. 162, Hefele in Weézer u. 
Welte’s Kirchen-Lexicon 1. p. 586) cannot be placed much later than 
this date. Neander (Church History 1. p. 408, Bohn’s transl.) places 
them ‘in the last times of the second or in the third century’. As they 
seem to have emanated from Syria, and the Syrian Church changed less 
rapidly than the Greek or the Western, it is safer to relax the limits of 
the possible date to the third century. 

The ms which contains them is now in the Library of the Seminary 
of the Remonstrants at Amsterdam (no. 184) and is fully described by 
Beelen. It forms the latter part of what was once a complete copy of 
the Syriac New Testament, but of which the early part containing the 
Gospels is lost. It bears the date 1781 (i.e. A.D. 1470), and was 
brought to Europe from Aleppo in the last century. ‘The first 17 
quires are lost,’ says Prof. Gwynn’, ‘with three leaves of the 18th, as 
appears from the numbering. The extant quires are of ten leaves each ; 
and therefore, if the lost quires were so likewise, the first 173 leaves are 
wanting. ‘The Gospels would fill, I calculate, little more than 130; so 
that the lost quires must have contained other matter—capitulations, 


1Jn a written memorandum, which he thus enabled me to correct the account 
has communicated to me. Prof. Gwynn given in my first edition. 
has himself examined the manuscript and 
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no doubt, and perhaps lection-tables—possibly the Apocalypse, placed 
after S. John’s Gospel, as in Lord Crawford’s Syriac Ms no. 2. But 
the subscription describes its contents as only the Gospels, the Acts, 
and the Pauline Epistles.’ It includes other books of the New Testa- 
ment besides those which have a place in the Peshito Canon. After the 
books comprised in this Canon, of which the Epistle to the Hebrews 
stands last, the scribe has added a doxology and a long account of 
himself and the circumstances under which the Ms was written. Then 
follow in the same handwriting 2 Peter, 2, 3 John, and Jude, ‘secundum 
versionem Philoxenianam,’ says Beelen (p. x). ‘He may possibly mean 
by these words,’ writes Prof. Gwynn, ‘to designate the version com- 
monly known as the Pococke text which in the Paris and London 
Polyglots, and in all ordinary modern printed editions, appears as 
part of the Syriac New Testament and which many believe to be 
the original Philoxenian version of a.D. 508. If so, he is right; 
for these epistles are given in that version, not in the version which 
was printed by White and designated by him (as it has been commonly, 
though inexactly, designated since) the Philoxenian—more correctly 
the Harclean or Harcleo-Philoxenian, the revision published by Thomas 
of Harkel a.p. 616. The scribe however of this ms (or of the ms 
whence he copied these four Epistles) must have had a Harclean copy 
at hand. For (1) alternative renderings are in the margin in four places 
(2 Pet. iii. 5, 10; 2 Joh. 8; 3 Joh. 7), all borrowed from the Harclean ; 
and (2) in one place (Jude 7) a Harclean rendering has been substituted 
in the text, which I believe no extant Greek Ms countenances. Wetstein 
notes this as a variant, but was not aware that it was Harclean.’ 

Immediately after the Epistle of S. Jude there follow in succes- 
sion ‘ Zhe First Epistle of the blessed Clement, the disciple of Peter the 
Apostle, and ‘ The Second Epistle of the same Clement.’ ‘Thus the two 
Epistles on Virginity hold the same position in this late Syrian copy 
which is held by the two Epistles to the Corinthians in the Alexan- 
drian Ms. ‘This is possibly due to a mistake. A Syrian transcriber, 
finding the ‘Two Epistles of Clement’ mentioned at the end of some 
list of canonical books, might suppose that the two letters with which 
alone he was acquainted were meant, and thus assign to them this 
quasi-canonical position in his Ms. 

Though the fact has been questioned, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that these two epistles were known to EpipHaNius and ac- 
cepted by him as genuine. Arguing against those heretics who 
received the Itinerary of Peter as a genuine writing of Clement 
(Zaer. xxx. 15, p. 139), he urges that ‘Clement himself refutes them 
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on all points from the encyclical letters which he wrote and which 
are read in the holy churches (a¢’ dv eypaev emictoAav éykukAiwy Tadv 
év Tais ayiats éxxAnoias avaywwoKouevwv) ; for his faith and discourse 
have a different stamp from the spurious matter fathered upon his 
name by these persons in the Itinerary: he himself teaches virginity, 
and they do not admit it; he himself praises Elias and David and 
Samson and all the prophets, whom these men abominate.’ This is 
an exact description in all respects of the Epistles to Virgins; while 
on the other hand the letters to the Corinthians (not to mention that 
they could not properly be called ‘encyclical’) contain no special 
praise of virginity (for the passages § 38 o ayvos «.7.A. and § 48 yrw 
ayvos x.t.X. are not exceptions) but speak of the duties of married life 
(§ 1, 21), and make no mention at all of Samson. Indeed it appears 
highly probable that Epiphanius had no acquaintance with the Epistles 
to the Corinthians. He once alludes to the genuine letter, but not as 
though he himself had seen it. ‘Clement,’ he writes (4/aer. xxvii. 6, p. 
107; see above, p. 169), ‘in one of his epistles says, “Avaxwpa, amex, 
évoTtabytw (1. evotaGeirw) 0 ads Tod Ocod, giving this advice to certain 
persons: for I have found this noted down in certain Memoirs 
(qUpomev yap &v Ticw tropvypatiopois TotTO éyKeiuevov).’ This is doubt- 
less meant for a passage in the genuine epistle (§ 54). But the quotation 
is loose, and the reference vague. Moreover Epiphanius states that he 
got it at second hand. I have already given (p. 328 sq) what seems to 
me a highly probable explanation of these vrouvyyaticpoi, which he 
mentions as the source of his information. 

To JEROME also these epistles were known. He must be referring 
to them when he writes (adv. /Jovin. i. 12, U1. p. 257), ‘Ad hos (i.e. 
eunuchos) et Clemens successor apostoli Petri, cujus Paulus apostolus 
meminit, scribit epistolas, omnemgue fere sermonem suum de virginitatis 
puritate contexit.’ This reference again seems to me unquestionable. Not 
only is the description perfectly appropriate as referring to the Epistles 
addressed to Virgins, but it is wholly inapplicable as applied to any 
other epistles—genuine or spurious—known to have borne the name 
of Clement. Throughout this treatise indeed Jerome betrays a know- 
ledge of these Clementine Epistles to Virgins, though he only refers to 
them this once. The parallels are too close to allow any other inference, 
unless we should suppose that both Jerome and the spurious Clement 
borrowed from some one and the same earlier work—a solution which 
is excluded by the one direct reference’. On the other hand it is 


1 These parallels, which had beenover- cluded), are pointed out in Cotterill’s 
looked by preceding writers (myself in- Modern Criticism and Clement’s Epistles 
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strange that in his Catalogue of Christian writers (§ 15) he mentions 
only the two Epistles to the Corinthians. Here indeed, as in other 
parts of this treatise, he copies Eusebius implicitly ; but as he proffers 
his own opinion (‘quae 7zAz videtur’) of the resemblance between the 
First Epistle of Clement and the Epistle to the Hebrews (though even 
this opinion exactly coincides with the statement of Eusebius), and as 
moreover in several other passages he quotes from the genuine letter 
(Ts. ln. 53, Iv. p. G12 jad Lphes. ui. 2, Vil. p.' 571; ad Epnes. wv 
Vil. p. 606), we may give him the benefit of the doubt and suppose 
that he had himself read it". The quotations, if they had stood alone, 
he might have borrowed from earlier commentators. 

Epiphanius was intimately connected with Syria and Palestine, and 
Jerome spent some time there. Both these fathers therefore would 
have means of acquainting themselves with books circulated in these 
churches. As regards the latter, we must suppose that he first became 
acquainted with the Epistles to Virgins in the not very long interval 
between the publication of the Catalogue and of the work against 
Jovinianus ; and, as this interval was spent at Bethlehem, the sup- 


position is reasonable’. 


to Virgins p. 29 sq (Edinburgh, 1884). 
He himself takes up the strange and un- 
tenable position, that the author of these 
Clementine Epistles borrows from Jerome, 
and not conversely — notwithstanding 
Jerome’s own reference. 

1 [ have no pretensions to that accurate 
knowledge of S. Jerome’s works which 
Mr Cotterill considers it a disgrace not 
to possess; but I think I know enough 
to say that—especially in his contro- 
versial writings—he is not a writer to 
whom I should look for strict accuracy 
and frankness. Cotterill’s main argu- 
ment depends on Jerome’s possession of 
these two qualities in the highest de- 
gree: yet with strange inconsistency he 
argues (p. 25) that ‘quae m/z videtur’ 
means nothing at all when Jerome says 
of a work, which (on Mr Cotterill’s own 
showing) he had never seen, that it ‘ap- 
pears to him’ to resemble the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ‘non solum sensibus sed 
juxta verborum quoque ordinem’ etc. 
This would naturally be taken to imply 


The alternative is, that in writing against 


personal knowledge, more especially as 
the position of the words suggests a con- 
trast to the notice (in the next clause) of 
the ‘Disputatio Petri et Appionis,’ of 
which he says ‘ Eusebius...coarguit,’ thus 
quoting the authority of azother. Never- 
theless I feel very far from certain that 
Jerome had himself read or seen the 
epistle. 

2 ‘We must now pass on,’ writes Mr 
Cotterill (p. 31), ‘to #f. xxii written to 
Eustochium specially upon the subject of 
virginity. This letter was written before 
the Catalogue, and is referred to in it 
§ 135. If it be found that—if the epistles 
were in existence—Jerome used them in 
this letter, Dr Lightfoot’s theory that he 
had no knowledge of them until after 
writing the Catalogue will be effectually 
disposed of. A single passage will amply 
suffice etc.’ He then quotes from § 7 sq 
of the Second Epistle, and shows the 
close resemblance to Jerome fist. xxii 
§ 11, 12 (p. 95), ‘ad Eustochium.’ Again 
after this he sums up; ‘ This theory being 
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Ail 


Jovinianus he for polemical purposes assumed the genuineness of these 
Clementine letters, which he had silently ignored a year or two before. 


now effectually disposed of, the difficulty 
which it was intended to meet comes 
back with full force. If Jerome knew 
the epistles at all, he knew them all 
through his life’ (p. 34). Now I believe 
with Mr Cotterill that (the resemblances 
being so close) the two passages cannot be 
independent; but though I am sorry to 
mar the exultation of his triumph, I 
venture to submit that my theory—on 
which however I lay no stress and which 
I am prepared to resign if any better can 
be found, or if it can be proved to be 
wrong, though it seems to me to be the 
most probable explanation consistent with 
Jerome’s perfect straightforwardness—is 
not yet ‘effectually disposed of.’ I would 
only make two remarks in reply : 

(1) From what private source is the 
information drawn that the Letter to 
Eustochium was written after the Cata- 
logus? The Letter to Eustochium is 
assigned by Vallarsi on excellent grounds 
to the year A.D. 384; the Catalogus was 
certainly circulated some years before 
this (the date assigned is A.D. 378; see 
above, p- 173), and is referred to by 
Jerome himself at an earlier date (e.g. 
adv, Fovinian. ii. 26, 11. p. 279). But the 
last chapter (§ 135), to which Mr Cotterill 
refers, was as certainly added to the 
Catalogus at some later revision or re- 
publication, as Jerome gives the date 
‘praesentem annum, id est, Theodosii 
principis decimum quartum’ [A.D. 392], 
in the beginning of the same chapter 
about ten lines before the mention of the 
Epistle to LEustochium. These dates 
might have been learnt easily from 
Vallarsi’s edition which (if we may judge 
by the paging) Mr Cotterill himself used ; 
see also Clinton Fast2 Romani 1. p. 527. 
Truly an unkind but not unrighteous 
nemesis betrayed our merciless censor at 
the very moment when he was hurling his 


severest reproaches at others into this 
cruel pitfall which lay before his very 
eyes. Like star-gazing Thales of old, our 
stern mentor, falling into the well which 
lies at his feet, may well provoke a smile 
in us mere household drudges of criti- 
cism (Aepamauis arocxOyar évyerat, ws Ta 
ev év ovpavg mpoOumotro eidévac Ta Ge 
Zumpoobev avrod Kal rapa médas NavOavor 
avurév). 

(2) The spurious Clement, warning 
his readers of the danger of falling away 
from chastity, speaks of those ‘qui /zmbos 
suos volunt szuccimgere veraciter,’ as the 
passage is printed in the Latin version of 
Beelen and Funk, followed in two places 
by Cotterill (pp. 32, 40). In none of 
these critics is there any indication of the 
true source of the quotation. Beelen (p. 
96) says distinctly that it is an allusion to 
Luke xii. 35 (xii. g5, as he prints incor- 
rectly) éorwoav ipa ai dcptes meprefwo- 
pwevac. Cotterill twice alludes to the 
‘succingere veraciter’ (pp. 33, 35), and 
says (I know not why) that it ‘suggests 
that he [the spurious Clement] was the 
copyist.’ The real source of the quota- 
tion is not Luke xii. 35, but Ephes. vi. 
14 Tepi~wodmevor THY dopiv buav ev adn- 
Oelg. The Syriac has not veraciter, as 
it is loosely translated by Beelen, but zz 
veritate, as it is correctly given by Wet- 
stein, though in his edition a misprint in 
the Syriac context entirely obliterates the 
reference to Ephes. vi. 14. The render- 
ing of Villecourt (Clem. Rom. I. p. 438, 
ed. Migne) is quite wild and substitutes a 
paraphrase ‘qui immaculatos se custodire 
volunt.” The original Greek expression 
is happily preserved in Antiochus Hom. 
Xvii p. 1052 Tots OéAovow Ev adybeia TH 
dapdv mepi~woacba, quoted by Cotterill 
himself (p. 40). Jerome amplifies this 
interpretation of ‘girding the loins,’ 
dwelling especially on Job xl. 16 (xl. rz), 
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Besides the references in Epiphanius and Jerome, the ‘First 
Epistle on Virginity’ is quoted also by TrmoTHEUS OF ALEXANDRIA 
(A.D. 457) in his work against the Council of Chalcedon, of which 
parts are preserved in a Syriac translation (see above, p. 181). But it 
would appear that these epistles were not known or not commonly 
known westward of these regions. Even Eusebius betrays no knowledge 
of them. ‘The fact which Epiphanius mentions, that they were read in 
the churches, is noteworthy, if true. In this case the reading would 
probably be confined to a few congregations in Syria and Palestine. 
But it is probable that he carelessly repeats a notice which he had read 
elsewhere and which in his original authority referred not to these, but 
to the two Epistles to the Corinthians. The existing Syriac text is 
doubtless a translation from a Greek original, as the phenomena of 
the letters themselves suggest (see Beelen p. lxiii), and as the references 
in these fathers seem to require. The quotation in Timotheus of 
Alexandria is evidently an independent translation from the Greek. 

A later writer also, ANTIOCHUS THE Monk [c. A.D. 620], quotes 
very largely from these Epistles on Virginity, though without mentioning 
them or their supposed author by name. ‘This is his common practice 
in dealing with early writers, as we find in the case of Ignatius, from 


and Job xxxviii. 3. Cotterill says (p. 35) | p- 378), we have the source whence the 


that ‘the line which Jerome takes as to 
girding the loins is strictly his own,’ 
and refers to Jn Ferem. i. 17, [IV.] 
p- 842, lx Ephes. vi. 14, [VU.] p. 678. 
To these references I would add Zz 
Exech. xvi. 4 (V. p. 145). When I 
read these words, I felt tolerably sure 
that this interpretation, which indeed is 
not uncommon in patristic writings, 
would be found at all events as early as 
Origen; and I was not disappointed. In 
his work Jn Levit. Hom. iv § 6 (11. p. 202, 
Delarue), speaking of the dress of the 
priest in offering the burnt offering (Lev. 
vi. 8 sq), he writes ‘Hoc est quod 
Dominus in Evangeliis praecipit ut szz 
lumbi vestri praecincti etc.’ (Luke xii. 35), 
and he explains ‘femoralibus utitur qui 
luxuriam fluxae libidinis cingulo restrin- 
xerit castitatis; ante omnia enim sacerdos 
qui divinis assistit altaribus castitate debet 
accingi.’ Again in another extant work 
of Origen, Zz Lzech. Hom. vi § 4 (111. 


corresponding passage in Jerome is taken. 
In fact Jerome copies from his prede- 
cessors not only the interpretation of 
‘girding the loins’, which he would find 
alike in the spurious Clement and in 
Origen, but most of the illustrations like- 
wise. But, as I cannot suppose that Mr 
Cotterill lays down for others a more 
stringent literary rule than he carries out 
himself, I must believe that he read the 
whole of Jerome’s Commentary on the 
Ephesians to which he refers, and there 
found in the preface that Jerome ex- 
presses frankly his obligations to Origen’s 
three books (no longer extant) on this 
same epistle (VII. p. 543, Vallarsi); and 
it is a matter of regret that he did not 
follow in the track thus suggested to him 
and search in this father’s extant works 
before he made the assertion which I 
have been discussing. By this precau- 
tion he would have saved himself from 
this second pitfall. 
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whom he borrows numerous extracts without acknowledgment, while only 
on one occasion, I believe, mentioning his name (see /gnat. and Polyc. 
I. p. 197 sq, ed. 1 p. 205 sq, ed. 2.) In the case of the spurious Clement 
he does not in a single instance mention the source of the quotations 
incorporated in his text, just as he borrows numerous passages from 


Hermas without any indication of their authorship. 


They are so 


numerous however in our pseudo-Clement, that we are able to restore 


1 To Cotterill (p. 37 sq) the credit is 
due of pointing out the passages which 
the spurious Clement has in common 
with Antiochus, though overlooked not 
only by outsiders like myself, but by all 
the editors and commentators of the 
epistles themselves from Wetstein down- 
ward. The severe scolding which we 
get is a small price to pay for the infor- 
mation. It costs me the less to make 
this acknowledgment of gratitude, be- 
cause I feel confident that in the main 
point of difference between us the opinion 
of posterity will not be on his side. But 
it is somewhat sad that so much diligence 
and research, which might do excellent 
service in other fields, has been expended 
on the maintenance of a view which plain 
testimony, plainly interpreted, shows to 
be impossible. Here again, as in the 
case of the Epistles to the Corinthians 
(see above, p. 362, note 2), he reverses the 
true order, making Antiochus the original 
and the author of these epistles the 
plagiarist. Indeed to maintain his cart- 
before-the-horse theory he uses some 
curious arguments; e.g. he finds (p. 46) 
in the fact that the pseudo-Clement (£4. 
i § 2) uses the words obcediunt tli qui 
dixit (as it is rendered by Funk), whereas 
Antiochus (om. 98) has dxovet Tob Néyor- 
ros, a confirmation of his view, arguing as 
follows; ‘The point of our writer’s pre- 
fatory remark lies in the word obey. 
Here again, as so often, a weaker word 
dxovec is used by Antiochus.’ If from 
Funk’s translation (which follows Beelen) 
he had turned to Wetstein’s, he would 
have found audiunt eum qui dixit, and 


if from the translations he had turned 
to the Syriac itself (Beelen, p. 7), he 
would have discovered that the ordinary 
Shemitic word pw (Hebrew, as well 
as Syriac) for ‘to hear’ was used. So 
much for the ‘weaker word.’ It is 
quite pardonable not to know Syriac; 
but I will leave my readers to form 
their own opinion of this criticism from 
the pen of one who lays down such 
stringent rules for others. To most 
minds indeed the very parallels which 
Mr Cotterill gathers together between 
the pseudo-Clement and Antiochus (p. 
115 sq), to prove the priority of the latter, 
will suggest a wholly different conclusion. 
Is it not a striking fact that in five 
several places at least (pp. 115, 116, 117, 
123, 124), where Ignatian texts are in- 
corporated in Antiochus in the midst of 
matter which runs parallel with the 
pseudo-Clement, these texts are wanting 
in the pseudo-Clement? How could a 
later writer, impersonating Clement, have 
avoided all these pitfalls, adopting the 
matter before and after from Antiochus 
and rejecting these texts, though there 
7s no indication in Antiochus that they 
are quotations? The same question may 
be asked also of the quotation from 
Dionysius the Areopagite (Cael. Hier. 
iii. 2) in Hom. 122 (comp. Z/. ad Virg. 
i. 133; see Cotterill pp. 73, 122). 

As bearing on this question I may call 
attention to Cotterill’s remark (p. 89 sq). 
‘In Hom. 112 Antiochus has kal 7s ayvelas 
Tov tovUmoxOov Kal modvpscOov mdovTOY. 
It seems impossible not to suppose that 
Antiochus has in view Ignat. ad Polyc. 1 
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large fragments of the original Greek text from which the Syriac was 
translated. These plagiarisms are most extensive in Hom. 17, 18, 21, 
99, III, 112, 122, 130, but they occur elsewhere. 

The writing or writings of Clement mentioned in Ebed-Jesu’s 
Catalogue (Assemani 470/. Orient. 111. p. 13) may be these epistles, 
but the allusion is more probably to the Apostolic Constitutions. 

These Zfpisties on Virginity may have been suggested by the fame 
of Clement as the writer of the Epistle to the Corinthians; but the 
traces which they contain of any knowledge of this letter are few and 
disputable. Their contents are described without exaggeration by 
Jerome, as quoted above (p. 160), and need not occupy us here. 


5. Zhe Epistle to James the Lord’s brother, giving an account of 
S. Clement’s appointment by S. Peter as his successor in the see of 
Rome, and containing also the Apostle’s directions relating to the 
functions of church-officers and the general administration of the 
Church. Whether this letter was originally prefixed to the Homilies or 
to the Recognitions or to some other work of the Petro-Clementine 
cycle different from either, is still a moot question. Under any cir- 
cumstances its date can hardly be earlier than the middle of the 
second century or much later than the beginning of the third. In the 
original Greek it is now found prefixed to the Homilies in the mss, 
and may be read conveniently in the editions of this work (e.g. Dressel 


Omrou yap melwy KoTros Todd Kal TO Képdos 
[the correct text is 67ov mdelwy Ké7os, 
moNv Kép6os] our writer’s version of Antio- 
chus is verginitatis quae ut res est magni la- 
boris, ita et magnam quoque habet mercedem 
(Zf. i. 5). Our writer seems more nearly 
to have approached Ignatius.’ If instead 
of trusting the translation of Beelen and 
Funk he had consulted the Syriac, he 
would have found that it runs ‘virgi- 
nitatis cujus magnus labor et magna 
merces,’ the closest rendering which the 
genius of the Syriac language allows of 
TohpoxGos kal rodipicbos. As my notes 
on the passage of Ignatius show, and as 
appears from Mr Cotterill’s own illustra- 
tions, the idea, which is a very obvious 
one, was probably embodied in ‘some 
ancient yvwun, to use his own language. 
At all events such parallels are much 
nearer to the words of Ignatius than the 


torvpoxOos kal rohvpucbos of the pseudo- 
Clement. 

These examples must suffice. I should 
have much more to say on this subject, 
if it were not waste of time for myself 
and my readers to dwell so long on a 
subject which is only remotely connected 
with the Epistles to the Corinthians. No 
one would lay much stress on the coinci- 
dences between the true Clement and 
the Efzstles on Virginity (see above, p. 
160), even though they seem to show a 
knowledge of the genuine work on the 
part of the author of the spurious. Nor 
again is it a matter of real moment for my 
purpose, whether the Epistles on Virginity 
were written in the latter half of the first 
century or the first half of the fourth— 
the latest date at which the direct evi- 
dence will allow us to place them. 
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or Lagarde). About the end of the fourth century it was translated 
into Latin by Rufinus. In the preface to the Recognitions, which he 
afterwards translated, he mentions this fact, and excuses himself from 
again reproducing it partly on this ground. Not unnaturally his trans- 
lation of the one came to be attached to his translation of the other: 
and the letter is often found in the mss prefixed or affixed to the 
larger work. In one of the two earliest known mss of the Recognitions 
( Vercell. 1. clviii), belonging to the sixth or seventh century, the letter 
follows the main work. Notwithstanding its questionable doctrine, this 
epistle is quoted as genuine by the synod of Vaison (see above, p. 177) 
held A.D. 442, and is cited occasionally by popes and synods from this 
time onward. 

Besides many important questions relating to the early history of 
Christianity which are connected with this letter, it is interesting also 
as having been made the starting point of the most. momentous and 
gigantic of medizval forgeries, the Isidorian Decretals. In its first 
form, as left by Rufinus, the Latin ends ‘sub eo titulo quem ipse (i.e. 
Petrus) praecepit affigi, id est Clementis Itinerarium Praedicationis Petri’; 
sed et nunc jam exponere quae praecepit incipiam,’ in accordance with 
the Greek. But when incorporated in the false Decretals, where it 
stands at the head of the pontifical letters, it is extended to more than 
twice its original length by some additional instructions of S. Peter for 
which the words ‘exponere quae praecepit incipiam’ furnish the occa- 
sion, and ends ‘regni ejus mereamur esse consortes.’ In this longer 
form it may be read conveniently in Mansi Conci/za 1. p. 91 (Flor. 1759), 
or in Migne’s Patrol. Graec. 1. p. 463, where all the Decretal letters 
bearing the name of Clement are printed, or in the Decretales Pseudo- 
Tsidorianae p. 30 sq (ed. Hinschius). 


6. A Second Epistle to James, relating to the administration of the 
eucharist, to church furniture, etc. The date of this forgery is uncer- 
tain, but it is evidently much later than the former. It would form a 
very obvious sequel to the earlier letter which spoke of ecclesiastical 


1 As this title is sometimes read ‘Cle- cent.) has the negative ; that it is absent 


mentis Itinerarium non Praedicationis Pe- 
tri’ (so Cotelier Patr. Ap. 1. p. 620), and 
as arguments respecting the letter have 
been built upon this fact (e.g. Uhlhorn 
Homil. u. Recogn, p. 82, Hilgenfeld ov. 
Test. extr. Can. Rec. 1V. p. 53), I may say 
that of some 30 MSS which I have ex- 
amined, only one (Brussels 5220, roth 


in the oldest of all ( Verced/z 1. clviii); and 
that it must therefore be regarded as a 
mere interpolation, whether by accident 
or from design. In the Brussels Ms the 
epistle occurs as one of the Decretal let- 
ters; but even in such copies I have not 
elsewhere found the negative. 
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officers, and was doubtless suggested by it. As no Greek original is 
known to exist, and it appears to have been written in Latin, its date 
must at all events be after Rufinus’ translation of the First Letter to 
James, z.e. not before the beginning of the fifth century. 

This letter is generally found in company with the preceding, and 
sometimes the two are attached to copies of the Recognitions, but 
this only occurs in comparatively late mss. Like the First Epistle to 
James, this also was incorporated in the false Decretals, forming the 
second in the series of pontifical letters ; and for this purpose it ap- 
pears to have been interpolated and enlarged in a similar manner’. In 
its shorter form it begins ‘Clemens Jacobo carissimo,’ and ends ‘dam- 
nationem accipiet (07 acquiret)’: in its longer form the opening generally 
runs ‘Clemens Romanae ecclesiae praesul,’ and the ending is ‘reve- 
rentissime frater [Amen].’ The two forms will be found in Mansi Conc. 
I. pp. 126, 158. 


When attached to the Recognitions, the two letters to James have 
almost universally the shorter form, as might be expected. Among a 
large number of mss of the Recognitions which I have examined, I 
have only found one exception, Zuzvin D. ul. 17 (cod. cc, Passini), 
where they are so attached in the longer form, though probably other 
examples exist. 

The mss of these two epistles, both separate from and attached 
to the Recognitions, are very numerous ; and in the Latin Church after 
the age of S. Jerome, when the ‘Two Epistles of Clement’ are men- 
tioned, we may generally assume that the reference is to these. Such, 
I can hardly doubt, is the case in the ‘ Liber Pontificalis,’ where in the 
notice of Clement it is said in the earlier edition (a.D. 530—532; see 


1 The sources of these false Decretals 
are investigated by Knust de Fontibus et 


James were translated from the Greek by 
Rufinus. This is a mistake. In some 


Consilio Pseudoisid. Coll., Gottingen 1832. 
For the literature of the subject generally 
see Migne’s Patrol. Lat. CXXX. p. xxiv, 
Rosshirt Za den Kirchenr. Quellen etc. 
p- 39- The very thorough and excellent 
edition of the Decretales Pseudo-Isidort- 
anae (Lips. 1863) by P. Hinschius ap- 
peared after my first edition. It contains 
not only a revised text and apparatus 
criticus, but a preface in which all ques- 
tions relating to date, place, authorship, 
and sources, are fully discussed. Ross- 
hirt (p. 47) states that the wo letters to 


Mss indeed the 2nd Epistle is stated to 
have been translated by him, but then 
the same statement is likewise made of 
one or more of the remaining three in- 
cluded in the false Decretals. It must 
therefore be regarded either as a device 
of the forger aiming at verisimilitude, or 
as an error of some transcriber carrying 
on the statement from the 1st Epistle to 
those following. Internal probability 
and external evidence alike are unfavour- 
able to the supposition that Rufinus trans- 
lated the second letter. 
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above, p. 304) ‘Fecit duas epistolas’ (Liber Pontificalis 1. p. 53, 
Duchesne), which in the later edition (not after a.p. 687; see above, 
p- 307) is expanded into ‘ Hic fecit duas epistolas quae canonicae (vy.1. 
catholicae)’ nominantur’ (Zzd. Pont. 1. p. 123). This last expression 
it should be added, occurs of the two Epistles of S. Peter in the Life of 
the Apostle himself in both editions (pp. 51, 118)*. Indeed the editor 
of the later recension quotes the Epistle to James in the Life of Peter 
(p. 118) and refers to it distinctly again (‘in epistola quae ad Jacobum 
scripta est qualiter ei a beato Petro commissa est ecclesia’) in the Life 
of Clement (p. 123); and the earlier recension at all events shows a know- 
ledge of the writings of this pseudo-Clementine cycle by describing 
Clement as ‘ex patre Faustino’ (p. 53). Nor does this view present 
any chronological difficulty. Lipsius indeed raises the objection® that 
‘the original edition of the Liber Pontificalts was probably borrowed 
from a more ancient source,’ which he has ‘succeeded in discovering 
in the Catalogus Leoninus of the year 440.’ He therefore concludes 
that my explanation of the two Epistles of Clement mentioned in the 
Liber Pontificalis ‘will scarcely bear examination.’ I have already dis- 
cussed (p. 311 sq) this Leonine Catalogue and acknowledged the great 
service which Lipsius has rendered to the pedigree of the papal lists 
by supplying this missing link; but I have there pointed out (p. 317) 
that there is no reason for supposing that this Catalogue contained 
anything more than the names and the terms of office, and no evidence 
at all to show that it comprised short biographies. The earlier re- 
cension of the Liber Pontificalis therefore is the first place (so far as 
our present knowledge goes) where the notice ‘fecit duas epistolas’ 
occurs. At this late date there is no difficulty in supposing that ‘the 
Second Epistle to James’ was in circulation. It is actually found in 


gives in the Life of Peter ‘canonicae’ in 
the text and ‘catholicae’ as a variant in 
the notes in the earlier recension; ‘catho- 
licae’ in the text and ‘canonicae’ among 


1 Tf the reading ‘canonicae’ be correct 
(and it is much less likely to have been 
substituted for ‘catholicae’ than the con- 
verse) this is decisive; for the two letters 


to James are strictly ‘canonicae’ in the 
technical sense, i.e. they contain ecclesi- 
astical canons and directions. But even 
‘catholicae’ is more appropriate to these 
than to the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
for they are addressed to the ‘bishop of 
bishops’ and are of Church-wide applica- 
tion, whereas the Corinthian letters deal 
with the internal feuds of a single com- 
munity. 

2 Duchesne in his excellent edition 


CLEM. 


the variants in the Life of Peter (p. 118), 
and ‘catholicae’ doch in the text and as 
a variant in the notes in the Life of 
Clement (p. 123). There is obviously a 
misprint somewhere, but I do not know 
how to correct it; for he comments on 
‘catholicae’ in his exegetical notes on 
Clement. 

3 In a review of my first edition 
Academy, July 9, 1870; repeated again 
JSenaer Literaturzeitung, Jan. 13, 1877. 
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its original and shorter form in collections of Canons, belonging to the 
seventh century’. As the ‘First Epistle to James’ had been in circu- 
lation in Rufinus’ translation considerably more than a century before 
the Liber Pontificalis in its older form appeared, there was ample time 
for the ‘Second Epistle to James,’ entitled de Sacramentis conser- 
vandis, to take its place by the side of the earlier letter and gain 
currency with it. The alternative would be to suppose that the author 
of this earlier recension of the Zzber Pontificalis borrowed the notice 
of the Two Epistles of Clement from Jerome’s Cafalogue’ without 
attaching any meaning to it. At all events I cannot doubt that to the 
redactor of the later recension of the Liber Pontificalis the ‘Two 
Epistles which are called canonical’ (or ‘catholic’)* meant the letters 
addressed to James. Indeed this later editor not only mentions shortly 
afterwards Clement’s letter to James relating to his appointment to 
the Roman see, but actually quotes it in the previous Life of Peter 
(p. 118); and there is no reason for supposing that he intended to 
distinguish this from the two letters already mentioned (as Cotelier and 
others think). Moreover the two letters to James are distinctly named 
in another similar and apparently not independent notice in the Lives 
of the Roman pontiffs ascribed to Liutprand (Migne Patrol. Lat. Cxx1x. 
p- 1153), ‘ Hic scripsit duas epistolas Jacobo Hierosolymorum episcopo, 
quae catholicae nominantur.’ Anastasius Bibliothecarius indeed (c. A.D. 
872) refers to the genuine Epistle to the Corinthians, but he must not 
be taken as representing the Latin Church; for he does not speak 
from personal knowledge, but translates, or rather mistranslates, a pas- 
sage of Georgius Syncellus. The words of Georgius are tovrov érurrod7) 
pia yvnoia KopwOios pépetat, ws azo THs “Pwpaiwy exxrAnoias ypadeioa, 
aracews ev KopivOw ovpBacns tote, os paptupet “Hyjourros, Aris Kal éx- 
kAnovalerar (Chronogr. 1. p. 651, ed. Dind.). Anastasius writes ‘ Hujus 
epistola fertur ad Corinthios missa, quam tota recipit, ut Egesippus 
testatur, ecclesia’ (//7st. Ecc. p. 17, Paris 1649), where the testimony 
of Hegesippus is transferred to the wrong point. So little was known 
of the genuine epistle even by the ablest medizval writers of the 
Latin Church, that in the thirteenth century S. Thomas Aquinas speaks 
of some Antenicene writers having attributed the Epistle to the He- 


1 See Hinschius p.1xxxi; comp. Leon. _fabriquée vers le commencement du vi™ 
Magn. Of. 111. pp- 630, 674, by the bro- _ siécle.’ 
thers Ballerini. ° Duchesne supposes that this addition 
* This is Duchesne’s opinion (I. p. ‘quae catholicae (or ‘canonicae’) nomi- 
123). Yet of this Second Epistle to nantur’ is repeated ‘assez mal 4 propos’ 
James he says that it ‘parait avoir été from the notice of S. Peter. 
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brews to Clement the pope, because ‘ipse scripsit Athentensibus quasi 
per omnia secundum stilum istum’ (/vo/. ad Hebr.), and the error has 
misled others (see above, p. 102, note). 


The false Decretals made their appearance in the east of France, 
and the date of the forgery may be fixed within very narrow limits 
about the middle of the ninth century’. The oldest extant mss belong 
to this same century. The writer enlarged the two existing Latin letters 
(5 and 6) in the manner already described, and raised the whole 
number to five by forging three additional letters. 

These three Clementine forgeries of the ninth century are: 

7. A letter headed, ‘Clemens urbis Romae episcopus omnibus 
coepiscopis presbyteris diaconibus ac reliquis clericis et cunctis prin- 
cipibus majoribus minoribusve, etc.’ 

8. Another beginning, ‘Clemens Romanae urbis episcopus carissi- 
mis fratribus Julio et Juliano ac reliquis consodalibus nostris genti- 
busque quae circa vos sunt.’ 

g. A third, ‘Dilectissimis fratribus et condiscipulis Hierosolymis 
cum carissimo fratre Jacobo coepiscopo habitantibus Clemens epi- 
Scopus.’ 

These three letters require no comment. 


. 


If the above account be correct, it follows that the ‘two letters of 
Clement’ would be differently understood in different branches of the 
Church. To the Greek they would suggest the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians ; to the Latin the two addressed to James; and to the Syrian 
probably the two in praise of virginity*. It is stated likewise by Abul- 
barcatus (as represented by Assemani, 4762. Orient. 111. p. 14), that the 
Coptic Church also received two epistles of Clement. These might 
have been either those to the Corinthians or those to Virgins. The 
great estimation in which the former were held at Alexandria, as 
appears from the Alexandrian ms and the quotations of the Alexandrian 
fathers, would promote their circulation among the native Egyptian 


1 The history of the appearance and 
reception of these false Decretals is given 
fully by Gfrorer Gesch. der Ost- u. West- 
jSrink. Carolinger 1. p. 71 sq, and by 
Hinschius /.c. p. clxxxili sq. See also 
Milman’s Latzx Christianity U. p. 303 
sq. 
* This sentence is left as it stood in 
the first edition; but with regard to the 


Syrian Church we cannot now speak 
without some qualification. The recent 
discovery of a Syriac translation, pro- 
bably belonging to the age of Jacob of 
Edessa (see above, p. 135), of the Epistles 
to the Corinthians, shows that after that 
time at all events the ‘Two Epistles 
might have an alternative meaning to a 
Syrian writer. 
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Christians. On the other hand the high value which was attached to 
celibacy in Egypt would make the Epistles on Virginity very acceptable 
to this church. It has been seen (p. 181) that both sets of epistles were 
known to and quoted by Timotheus patriarch of Alexandria (A.D. 457). 


But the above list of nine letters probably does not comprise all 
which at one time or other were circulated in the name of Clement. 
At the beginning of the seventh century Maximus the Confessor, who 
(as we have seen) quotes the genuine epistle, speaking of the omissions 
of Eusebius, complains that he has mentioned only two epistles of this 
apostolic father (frol. ad Dionys. Areop. ovte Wavtaivoy tovs ovous ave- 
ypawev, ovte Tod “Pwpatov KAnpevtos, tAnv dvo0 Kal povev érurtoAwr, 1.€. 
no other works besides his epistles, and only two of these). And about 
the same time in the Sacr. Rer. Lib. LZ of Leontius and John (see 
above, p. 189) the writers, after quoting a passage from the genuine 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, give another quotation headed ‘ From 
the zinth Epistle of the same writer’ (tod adtod éx tas O émiorodAjs, 
where Hilgenfeld’s conjecture of @e‘as for 6’ is improbable). As not 
more than five of the extant epistles, including the two addressed 
to Virgins, can ever have existed in Greek, and the passage is not 
found in any of these, we must assume several lost Clementine letters, 
unless there be some error in the ascription to Clement (see p. 189). 
Again Timotheus of Alexandria, who before has quoted ‘the First 
Epistle on Virginity,’ immediately afterwards cites the opening of our 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians as ‘Of the same Clement from the 
beginning of the Zhird Epistle’ (see above, p. 181 sq). This shows 
that the epistles were differently arranged in different collections. ‘The 
Epistle of Clement, to which Dionysius Barsalibi alludes as written 
against those who reject matrimony (so he is reported by Assemani, 
Bibl. Orient. ui. p. 158), may have been one of these lost letters; but 
as the First Epistle to James urges very strongly the importance of 
early marriages (§ 7), I am disposed to think that he referred to this. 
This opinion is confirmed by the language of Epiphanius quoted above, 


Pp. 409. 
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N an earlier part of this volume (p. 121 sq) a full account is given 
I of the only authority which contains the Greek text of the Two 
Epistles of S. Clement complete. 

It is there and throughout these volumes called the Constantino- 
politan ms, because its abode at the time was the Library of the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem in Fanar at Constantinople; but it has since been restored 
to its proper and permanent home, the Library of the Holy Sepulchre 
of the Patriarch at Jerusalem. 

Though it was collated with praiseworthy care by the first editor, 
Bryennios, infallible accuracy is beyond human reach; and this authority 
for the text of the earliest Apostolic Father is unique. I thought there- 
fore that I should be doing a service to patristic literature, if once for 
all I gave to the public an absolute reproduction of this manuscript, by 
which they might test the labours of others and myself. 

This autotype is the result. My gratitude is due to the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem in so kindly allowing it to be taken; and also to the Very 
Rev. C. R. Hale, Dean of Davenport, Iowa U. S., and to the American 
Consul at Jerusalem, Mr Gillman, through whose joint services the 
whole matter was negotiated and arranged. 

This facsimile will explain itself. In accordance with the table of 
contents (see above, p. 122), the first page contains the conclusion of 
the Epistle of Barnabas, which immediately precedes the Epistles of 
S. Clement, and the last page commences the Didache. Between the 
two is a list of the Old Testament Scriptures. The Didache has been 
published in facsimile by Prof. Rendel Harris. The autotype of the 
Clementine Epistles occupies 50 pages or 25 leaves in all. 
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Abbadie publishes the Aithiopic Hermas, 
12 

Abraham, chronology by years of, 215 
sq, 217; Gutschmid’s rule, 216 

Abulbarcatus, 419 

Achilleus; story of his martyrdom, 42 sq ; 
a soldier, not a chamberlain, 51; pro- 
bable origin of his connexion with 
Domitilla, 51; the name in inscrip- 
tions, 51; see Acts of Nereus 

Acilius Glabrio; put to death by Domi- 
tian, 81 sq; not a Christian, 81 sq; 
Dion Cassius on, 81 sq, 104; Suetonius 
on, 82 

Acts of Nereus and Achilleus, 24 sq, 32 
Sq, 37, 38, 42 sq; their character, 443 
on the pedigree of Clement, 111 

Acts of the Apostles; as a title including 
the Catholic Epistles, 133; an ‘apo- 
stolic’ writing, 2; Photius on its author- 
ship, 102, 198 

Aischylus, manuscript authority for the 
text of Clement and of, 145, 

AEthiopic version of Hermas, 12 

Africanus Julius; his chronography, 337; 
probably in the hands of Eusebius, 334 
sq; perhaps based on Bruttius, 338; 
its date, 337; his papal chronology de- 
rived from Hegesippus, 339 sq; Har- 
nack’s theory, 339 

Agrippinus, bishop of Alexandria, in- 
serted among Roman bishops in the 
Armenian Chronicon, 216 

Alexander, bishop of Rome; in Hegesip- 
pus’ list, 326; in Eusebius’ list, 246, 
273; in other papal lists, 208, 215, 218, 
221, 241, 265, 267, 272; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 253; Irenzus on, 204 

Alexander Severus, Christian leanings of, 
63 

Alexandria, Church of; influential in 
spreading the Clementine Epistles, 371 ; 
its episcopates coordinated with those 
of Rome and Antioch, 334 sq 

Alexandrian Ms, the Clementine Epistles 
in the; significance of their insertion 
and juxtaposition, 368, 370 sq; no ca- 


nonicity implied, 371; Eusebius pro- 
bably responsible, 371; Tischendorf’s 
facsimile, 119, 402 

Alexius Aristenus ; his date and influence, 
377; includes the Clementine Epistles 
in his canon, 377 

Alford on Claudia and Pudens, 77, 78 

Ambrose ; date of his Hexaemeron, 172; 
shows coincidences with Clement’s 
Epistle, 172 

Ampliatus, monumental slab bearing the 
name of, 39, 51 

Anacletus; history of the name, 80; its 
spelling, 216, 270, 275, 332; see further 
Anencletus 

Anastasius Bibliothecarius; reference to 
Clement’s Epistle in, 195, 201, 418; 
derived from Georgius Syncellus, 418; 
and mistranslated, 195 

Anastasius of Sinai, does not refer to 
Clement, 200 

Anastasius the Librarian; his date, 304; 
not the author of the Liber Pontificalis, 
304 

Andronicus; his date, 324; his Canones, 
322; other works attributed to, 322; 
perhaps the author of an extant Syriac 
papal list, 324 

Anencletus, bishop of Rome; duplicated 
out of Cletus, 80, 204; in the Liberian 
Catalogue, 64, 253, 265, 267, 270, 272, 
273, 321; in the Felician book, 268; 
in the Liber Pontificalis, 321; in ps- 
Tertullian, 176, 275; absence from Leo- 
nine list, Augustine, Optatus, and in- 
ferences, 268, 275; the error not due 
to Hippolytus, 270 sq, 282 sq; Lipsius’ 
explanation, 271, 276 sq; Salmon’s, 
282 sq; most probable explanation, 
273; when the blunder first arose, 271, 
274, 276; history of the double name, 
80; in inscriptions, 80; the spelling, 
216, 270, 272, 275, 332; Irenceus on, 
63, 156, 203; Eusebius on, 164, 166, 
238; his place in Eusebius’ list, 246, 
273; in Hegesippus’ list, 326; in other 
lists, 208, 216, 221, 241, 242, 246; his 
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episcopate, 68, 81; his relations to 
Linus, 67, 174 sq, 309; see also Ana- 
cletus, Cletus 

Anger publishes the Codex Lipsiensis, 12 

Anicetus, bishop of Rome; in Eusebius’ 
list, 246, 2733; in other papal lists, 208, 
218, 221, 241, 266; his name omitted 
in the parent document of the Liberian 
Catalogue, 254, 272; the lacuna vari- 
ously supplied, 254, 265, 267, 2725 his 
position in relation to Pius, 254, 264, 
270, 272, 273, 274; Hippolytus not at 
fault here, 270, 284; Lipsius’ explana- 
tion, 280; Salmon’s theory affected by 
this, 284; the true position and term- 
number, 326; confusion caused by this 
error, 272 sq; its diffusion, 274; point 
at which it occurred, 274, 301 ; adopted 
by the Liber Pontificalis from the Li- 
berian Catalogue, 321; but corrected 
in the later edition of the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis, 321; the correct order in the 
papal frescoes, 319; Irenaeus on, 204 ; 
date of his accession, decided by the 
date of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 242 ; his 
burial-place, 310; a martyr in the later 
edition of the Liber Pontificalis, 310 

Anonymous chronographer on the early 
Roman succession, 198 

Anteros, bishop of Rome; date of his 
episcopate, 285, 287; his position in 
the Liberian Catalogue, 255, 287; in 
Eusebius’ list, 246; in other lists, 209, 
221, 234, 241, 244, 285, 287, 319 Sq, 
321; in the papal frescoes, 319, 3203 
his burial-place, 287 

Anthologia Latina, inscription illustrating 
Domitilla in the, 41, 113 

Antiochene bishops, chronology of; Har- 
nack on, 201, 223 sq; Hort on, 224; 
coordinated with Alexandrian and Ko- 
man episcopates, 334 Sq 

Antiochene Chronicle in the hands of 
Eusebius, 334 sq 

Antiochus of Palestine, a supposed refer- 
ence to Clement’s Epistle in, 200 

Antiochus the Monk; incorporates extracts 
from the Epistles to Virgins, 412 sq; 
and from Ignatius, 413; Cotterill on 
this, 413 sq 

Antipope; Hippolytus not an, 262; im- 
pulse given to papal lists by the rise of 
an, 262 sq, 306, 324; see also Felix 
IT, Laurentius 

Antonius Melissa, 
Epistle, 199 

Apocryphal quotations, alleged in the 
Apostolic Fathers, 10 sq 

Apologists, chronographical sketches in 
the, 205 

‘Apostolic’; history of the term, 2; em- 
ployed to designate (i) writings, 25 (ii) 


quotes Clement’s 
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Churches, 2; (iii) individuals, 2 sq; see 
also Apostolic Fathers 

Apostolic Fathers; a modern designation, 

; its elasticity, 3 sq; writings so de- 

signated, 3 sq; the case of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, 4; of Hermas, 4; of 
Papias, 5; of the Epistle to Diognetus, 
5; of Barnabas, 5; a convenient title, 
6; external form of these writings, 6; 
their internal character and spirit, 7 sq ; 
their relation to apostolic teaching, 8 
sq; to the canon, 9; neglect of these 
writings, 1, 11; especially in the West, 
II; reasons, 11; revival of interest in, 
123 discoveries in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, 12; in the nineteenth century, 12sq 

Apostolical Canons; a corollary to the 
Constitutions, tor; but many genera- 
tions later, 101; fathered on Clement, 
1o1; include his works in the N. T. 
Canon, 187, 368; but in an interpolated 
passage, 373 sq; Coptic and Arabic 
forms of the, 372 

Apostolical Constitutions; contents of, 
100; Clement the mouthpiece in, ror; 
references to him in, 162 sq; whence 
derived, 3443; coincidences with the 
language of his Epistle, 163 

Aquila, in the Clementine romance, 14 
sq; alleged parallels presented by, 24 

Aquinas, ignorant of Clement’s Epistle, 
102, 418 sq 

Aristus, bishop of Rome; see Zuarestus 

Armenian versions ; of Eusebius’ Chroni- 
con, 49, 210 sq, see Eusebius of 
Caesarea ; of the Ignatian Epistles, 12; 
in the fifth century, 213 

Arrecina Tertulla; first wife of the em- 
peror Titus, 17, 19; her parentage, 203 
correct form of her name, 20 

Arrecinus Clemens (I), prefect of the 
preetorium under Gaius, 20 

Arrecinus Clemens (II), prefect of the 
preetorium under Domitian, 20; put to 
death, 20 

Arsenius, hymn commemorating Clement 
by, 199, 200 

Athanasius excludes Clement’s Epistle 
from the canon, 368 

Atheism charged against the Christians, 
34 

Aucher, 212 sq 

Augustine; papal succession adopted by, 
64, 1743 transposes Pius and Anicetus, 
274; displaces Clement, 274; derives 
these errors from Optatus, 274; on 
Miltiades, 293; on Eusebius’ Chro- 
nicon, 211 

Aurelian in the story of Nereus and Achil- 
leus, 42 sq 

Aureolus, the usurper; his date, 21; his 
general Domitian, 21, 113 
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avunculus, 44 

adeAGidH, adeAdidois, dveyids, eLadéAdn, 
é&ddeAgos, explained and compared, 45 

dpxatos of a church or a disciple, 349 sq 


Barberini, Cardinal, 319 

Barnabas, the Apostle; called ‘apostolic’ 
by Clement of Alexandria, 2, 5; his 
position in the Clementine romance, 15 

Barnabas, the Epistle of; its date, 5; its 
claim to be reckoned among the Apo- 
stolic Fathers, 5; its external form, 6; 
its internal character, 8; its antijudaic 
attitude, 9; alleged parallels to Cle- 
ment’s Epistle considered, 148 sq, 348; 
Hilgenfeld’s view, 149, 348; a passage 
of Clement quoted as from, 159 

Baronius, 294, 304 

Basil of Czeesarea; quotes Clement’s 
Epistle, 169, 399; on its authorship 
and canonicity, 359, 368 

Basnage, 259 

Baur; on Clement, 52, 55; on S. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, 55; general 
character of his speculations, 357 sq 

Bede; mentions Clement, 192 sq; a pas- 
sage misunderstood by Scaliger, 225 

Beelen, 407, 408, 411, 412 

Bellarmin, an error of, 304 

Bensly, and the Syriac version of Cle- 
ment’s Epistle, 12, 130, 135 

Bernard, E., 363 

Bethmann, 123 

Bezold, his assistance in this edition, 322 

Bianchini, 201, 304, 3153 on the papal 
frescoes, 319, 320 

Bignon, 363 

Birth of Christ, the date in the Liberian 
Catalogue of the, 253 

Bitalis, Bito, Bitus, connexion with Vi- 
talis, Vito, Vitus, 28 

Bito; see Valerius Bito 

Bradshaw, H., his assistance in this edi- 
tion, 118 

British Church, the foundation of the, 76 
sq 

Bruttius; biographer of Flavia Domitilla, 
41; on the charge brought against her, 
34; on the place of her banishment, 35, 
49 sq; his chronicle, 46; cited by Eu- 
sebius, Malalas and Chronicon Pas- 
chale, 46; the passages quoted, 105, 
108, 109, 110; misrepresented by 
Malalas, 87; quoted by Eusebius second- 
hand through Africanus, 48, 49, 338; 
his date, 48, 50; probably a Christian, 
47 sq; the name, 46; the gens, 46; 
tombs of the gens near the Cemetery 
of Domitilla, 47 

Bryennios ; his edition of the Clementine 
Epistles, 12, 121 sq, 400, 403, 423; of 
the Didache, 13, 129; see also Didache 
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Bucherian Catalogue; see Zzberian Cata- 
logue 
Budge, his assistance in this edition, 242 


‘Cesar’s household,’ 26, 29; see also 
Imperial household 

Calendars; bound up with the Liberian 
Catalogue, 247, 249; Clement’s day in 
Western, 99, 192 

Caligula, some dates in the history of, 
230 

Callistus, bishop of Rome; once a slave, 
62; his history, 341 sq; his date tested 
by the writings of Hippolytus, 341 sq; 
his place in Eusebius’ list, 246; the 
corruption of the Armenian version ex- 
plained, 276; his place in other papal 
lists, 208, 215, 218, 221, 226, 238 sq, 
241, 265, 267, 275; the Liberian Cata- 
logue on, 255; the cemetery of, 31, 
249 Sq, 257, 296, 310 

Canon; in the time of the Apostolic 
Fathers, 9 sq; testimony of Clement’s 
Epistle to the, 353; and claims to be 
included in the, 366 sq 

Caracalla, the foster-mother of, 63 

Caractacus; his son Llin, 78; his alleged 
daughter Claudia, 78 

Carpocrates; Epiphanius on, 328; pro- 
bably quoting Hegesippus, 329 

Carpophorus, a Christian officer in the 
imperial household, 62 

Cassianus, a Roman deacon, charge of 
cowardice against, 293 

Cassiodorus, on Eusebius’ Chronicle, 211 

Cemetery; of Callistus, 31, 249 sq, 257; 
296, 310; of Priscilla, 249 sq, 294, 296; 
2973; of Domitilla, 35 sq, 47 

Centumcelle, 256, 288 

Cerdon, bishop of Alexandria, 166 

Chersonese; the scene of Clement’s le- 
gendary banishment, 85, 87; the con- 
fusion in the word Pontus, 87; alleged 
translation of Clement’s reliques from, 
88 sq; the local tradition, 91; death of 
Martin I at, 88; supposed visit of 
Julius I to, 91; a favourite place of 
banishment, 88 

Christianity in Rome; in the imperial 
household, 26 sq, 61 sq; its upward 
social tendency, 29 sq, 61; its aristo- 
cratic converts, 30 sq, 33; its relations 
to Judaism, 33; under the Flavian Em- 
perors, 81 s 

Christology of Clement, 398 sq 

chronica, 211 sq 

Chronica Damasi, 304 

Chronicle of the City, bound up with the 
Liberian Catalogue in the Vienna Ms, 
248, 251, 252 

Chronicle of the World, bound up with 
the Liberian Catalogue in the Vienna 
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MS, 248, 251, 2523 its intimate con- 
nexion with that catalogue, 252, 258; 
not the work of Orosius, 258; nor of 
Isidore, 259; but Huippolytus’ Chro- 
nica translated and continued, 258, 2593 
the recension used by Fredegar, 258 

Chronicon Paschale; on Clement, 190; 
on the persecution of Domitian, 110; 
no evidence for an early recension, 246 

Chronographers, early Christian, 205 sq; 
of A.D. 354, incorporates the Liberian 
Catalogue, 233; of A.D. 853, papal 
lists in the, 240 sq; mentions Clement, 
198 

Chronographica Brevis of Nicephorus; 
see Wicephorus 

Churches, apostolic, 2 

Ciampini, 201 

Ciasca, 12 

Cittadini, 114 

City prefects, list bound up with the Li- 
berian Catalogue, 247, 248 

Claudia, of 2 Tim. iv. 21; not the wife 
of Pudens, 76; nor the mother of Linus, 
76 sq, 163; nor the Claudia of Martial, 
76 sq; perhaps of the imperial house- 
hold, 29 

Claudia, wife of Aulus Pudens; perhaps 
Claudia Rufina, 77; not the Claudia of 
2 Tim. iv. 21; 76 sq; date of her mar- 
riage, 79 

Claudia Rufina, of Martial; a British 
maiden, 77; perhaps the wife of Aulus 
Pudens, 77; possibly the daughter of 
Caractacus, 78; not the daughter of 
Cogidubnus, 78; not the Claudia of 
2 Tim. iv. 21, 76 sq 

Claudius, the Emperor, some dates in the 
history of, 230 

Claudius Ephebus, delegate mentioned in 
Clement’s Epistle, 27, 349, 381; his 
probable age, 27; his relation to S. 
Paul, 27; perhaps of the imperial house- 
hold, 29; the name in inscriptions, 27 
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Clemens, T. Flavius; a pedigree, 17, 
18, 33; his education, 58; his honours, 
33; marries Flavia Bonilla, 7 snLO\s 
his sons designated as successors, 34; 
date of his consulship, 110; the charge 
brought against him, 33 sq, 53; put to 
death, 35, 533; his character, 35, 111 sq; 
not Clement the bishop, 23, 52 sq, 573 
nor the bishop’s father, 23; but perhaps 
his patron, 61, 94; confused with the 
bishop, 53, 56, 85, 87; character of 
his Christianity, 57; his house perhaps 
under the Church of S. Clemente, 94; 
legend of his burial-place, 95 

Clement of Alexandria; a descendant of 
the household of Flavius Clemens, 62; 
quotes Clement’s Epistle, 158 sq, 167; 
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ascribes a passage in it to Barnabas, 
159; shows other coincidences, 160; 
on its authorship and canonicity, 359, 
368 ; not acquainted with the Second 
Clementine Epistle, 371 ; confused with 
Clement of Rome, 188, 194; perhaps 
first attributed to his namesake the 
authorship of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, ror, 188; calls Barnabas ‘apos- 
tolic,’ 2, 5 

Clement of Rome; his identification af- 
fected by recent discoveries, 21 sq; not 
the companion of S. Paul, 22; not Fla- 
vius Clemens the consul, 23, 52 sq, 573 
nor his son, 23; probably a Hellenist 
Jew, 59, 61; and of the household of 
Flavius Clemens, 61, 94; not a martyr, 
54, 56, 84 sq; story of his martyrdom 
in the Chersonese, 85 sq; and of the 
translations of his reliques, 89 sq; his 
story in the Clementine romance, 14 sq, 
23,1003; the story adopted in the Liber 
Pontificalis and Roman breviary, 52, 
309 sq; his real history sketched, 72 sq ; 
the allusion in Hermas to, 54, 71, 152, 
348, 359 sq; his importance, 53; early 
historical evidence to, 53; the name in 
inscriptions, 60 sq; his order in the 
episcopal succession, 63 sq; threefold 
position of his name, 63 sq; explained, 
343 Sq; its displacement in the Liberian 
Catalogue, 253, 272 sq; point at which 
this displacement occurred, 274, 3013 
Eusebius’ list restored, 246, 273; his 
place and term-number in Hegesippus’ 
list, 326; duration of his episcopate, 81, 
343; its date, 67, 81 sq, 343; its cha- 
racter, 63, 67 sq; the spokesman of the 
Church of Rome, 69; his death, 343; 
his claim to the title of Apostolic 
Father, 4 sq; his connexion with S. 
Peter and S. Paul, 4, 56, 73 sq; his 
references to them, 9; his special work 
and province, 8; his character, 7, 95 sq, 
102 sq, 383; confused with Clement of 
Alexandria, 188, 194; his name borne 
by subsequent popes, 98; churches de- 
dicated to, 98; his basilica (see Clement 
S., Basilica of); his place in Roman 
Sacramentaries, 98; his day in Western 
Calendars, 99,192; honours paid him in 
the East, 99 sq; large circulation of his 
Epistle, 99 (see Clement, the Epistle of); 
fictitious writings ascribed to, 99 sq; (i) 
in the Clementine romance, 100, 414 
sq; (ii) the Epistles to Virgins, 100, 
407 sq; (ili) the Apostolic Constitutions 
and Canons, 100 sq; (iv) the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, tor, 406; 
(v) the Epistle to the Hebrews, 95, ror 
sq, 161 sq, etc.; (vi) in the False De- 
cretals, 102, 419 sq (see further under 
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all these heads); (vii) other lost writ- 
_ings, 102, 420; Photius’ attribution to 
him of the Acts of the Apostles a mis- 
take, 102; Irenzeus on, 203; Eusebius 
on, 206 
Clement, the Epistle of; its external form, 
6; the style, 58 sq; its author not an 
educated Roman, 58; but a Hellenist 
Jew, 59; circumstances of its composi- 
tion, 6, 82 sq; (i) its date, 27, 346 sq; 
external evidence (Hegesippus, [renzeus 
etc.), 67 sq, 346 sq; internal evidence 
(personal notices, persecutions, church 
government, biblical quotations), 67 sq, 
95, 348 sq; its date decides the date of 
Clement’s episcopate, 342; (ii) its au- 
thorship, 50, 358 sq; Eusebius’ evidence, 
358; does not claim to have been writ- 
ten by Clement, 358, 362; a letter from 
the Church of Rome, 69 sq; one of a 
series to Corinth, 72, 83, 155, 352, 358, 
369; effect of the letter, 84; bearers of, 
27; (iii) genuineness and integrity, 361 
sq; (iv) canonicity, 366 sq; read in the 
Church of Corinth, 83, 84, 155, 361, 366, 
369; and elsewhere, 369 sq; compared 
with other apostolic fathers, 369; fluc- 
tuations in its ecclesiastical authority, 
369 sq ; (v) purport and contents, 378 sq ; 
analysis, 378 sq; its characteristics (a) 
comprehensiveness, 95 sq; (2) sense of 
order, 96 sq; (c) moderation, 97 sq; 
(vi) the liturgical ending, 382 sq; its 
correspondence to the rest of the 
Epistle, 386 sq; its resemblance to 
liturgical forms, 384 sq; and synagogue 
prayers, 393 sq; (vii) its doctrine, 396 
sq; (viii) printed text and editions, 116, 
118, 400 sq; (ix) the Mss (a) the Alex- 
andrian Ms, history and date, 117; po- 
sition of the Clementine Epistles, title, 
collations, facsimiles, 117 sq; text, 120 
sq; (4) the Constantinopolitan Ms, his- 
tory and contents, 121 sq, 423; date 
and designation, 12, 123; text indepen- 
dent of A, but inferior, 124 sq; its cha- 
racteristic features, and importance, 128 
sq; reproduction of the Clementine 
Epistles in, 421 sq; (c) the Syriac Ms, 
history and contents, 12, 129 sq; date, 
12, 132 Sq; position and title of the Cle- 
mentine Ipistles, 131 sq, 1333 the table 
of lessons, 134sq; source and character 
of this version, 135 sq; independent of 
other Syriac quotations, 135, 180 sq, 
182 sq; the underlying Greek text in- 
dependent of our other authorities, 138 
sq; its value and peculiarities, 137, 139 
sq; our three authorities compared, 142 
sq; date and corruptions in the arche- 
type, 145; possibility of other Mss and 
versions, 146 sq; the evidence of Pho- 


tius, 146, 197; a mixed text evidence to 
a wide circulation, 144; the circulation 
in the East, 99; the Epistle known to 
the author of the Clementine romance, 
56, 158; neglected in the West, r1, 98, 
416 sq; not translated into Latin, 98, 
146; nor quoted by any Latin author un- 
acquainted with Greek, 146; source of 
Epiphanius’ quotation, 329 sq, 370, 409 
Clement; commemoration in the Liberian 
Catalogue of a, 99, 2513; associated with 
the Dalmatian stone-cutters, 251 
Clement II; his date, 98; the first pope 
consecrated outside Rome, 98 
Clement, Acts of; story, 85 sq; anachro- 
nisms, 86; date and circulation, 86 sq ; 
the Panegyric of Ephraim based on, 87 


s 

Giement of Philippians iv. 3, 4 

Clement (S.), Basilica of; S. Cyril buried 
there, 89; his tomb discovered, 89, 92 
sq; supposed reliques of Clement de- 
posited there, 89; the basilica in Je- 
rome’s time, gr; Zosimus’ court held 
there, 92; Gregory’s homilies delivered, 
92, 187; its position beneath the pre- 
sent church, 92; proved by recent ex- 
cavations, 92; the frescoes, 93; when 
abandoned, 93; date of upper church, 
93; furniture and inscriptions trans- 
ferred, 94; the building underneath the 
lower basilica, 94; De Rossi’s theory, 
94; perhaps the house of Flavius Cle- 
mens, 94; monumental tablets in, 36, 
Ur4 

Clementine Homilies; discovery of the 
lost ending, 12; the Epistle to James 
prefixed to the, 414 sq; its date, 414, 
415, 417 sq; translated by Rufinus, 
4153; quoted at the synod of Vaison, 
177, 415; correct reading of its title, 
415; with the Latin Epistle forms the 
basis of the false Decretals, 415 sq; 
the interpolated forms, 416; popularity 
of these letters, 416, 419; quoted in 
the West as the Two Epistles of Cle- 
ment, 416 sq; see Clementine romance, 
Decretals, pseudo-Lsidorian 

Clementine Recognitions; the name, 16; 
translated by Rufinus, 11, 147; his 
preface, 174 sq; his translation of the 
Epistle to James became attached to, 
4153 MSS of, 4153; the second Epistle 
to James also attached to, 416; both 
in their shorter form, 416; see Clemen- 
tine romance, Decretals, pseudo-Lsido- 
rian 

Clementine romance; the story of Cle- 
ment in the, 14 sq, 23 Sq, 55 Sq, 100; 
its subsequent spread, 52, 309 sq, 344, 
361, 417; a peg to hang doctrine on, 
100; the writer an Ebionite, 56, 100; 
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its date, 16, 55, 64, 157, 361; arose 
not from Rome, 55, 64; but from the 
East, 64, 361; the pedigree of Clement 
in, 1573; his consecration by Si beter, 
158, 3443 ecclesiastical position assigned 
to Clement in, 64, 68 sq; the writer 
had in his hands Clement’s Epistle, 56, 
158; its bearing on the authorship of 
the Epistle, 361; the papal list in the, 
64, 66, 344; two forms of the story, see 
Clementine Homilies, Clementine Re- 
cognitions 

Clementine writings, spurious; see Afo- 
stolical Canons, Afpostolical Constitu- 
tions, Clementine Honilies, Clementine 
Recognitions, Corinthians, Second Cle- 
mentine Epistle tothe, Decretals, pseudo- 
Tsidorian, Virginity, Two Clementine 
Epistles on 

Cletus, 64, 80, 332 sq; in the Liber Pon- 
tificalis, 64, 191 sq, 253, 309 sq; per- 
haps due to Hegesippus, 332 sq; the 
name in inscriptions, 80; see Azzacletus, 
Anencletus 

Clinton, 246 

Cogidubnus, 78 

Cognomen of master taken by manumitted 
slave, 61 

Comes Officiorum; in the Acts of Clement, 
85, 86; date and duties of the office, 
86 


Commemorations of Roman_ bishops, 
martyrs and emperors, bound up with 
the Liberian Catalogue, 248 sq 

Commodus; date of his assassination, 342 ; 
Christianity under, 62 

Cononian abridgment of the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis, 305 sq; see Liber Pontificalis 

Cononian edition of the Liber Pontificalis, 
305, 307 sq; see Liber Pontificalis 

Constantine, the philosopher; see Cyrd/ 
(S.) 

Constantinople, libraries at, 121, 123 

Constantinopolitan Ms, autotype of the 
Clementine matter in the, 423 sq; see 
also Bryennios, Clement, Epistle of 

Consular Fasti, 247, 248 sq, 253 sq; the 
consuls in the Liberian Catalogue taken 
from the, 265, 281; when added to the 
Liberian Catalogue, 301; how added, 
301 Sq 

Conybeare and Howson, 77, 7 

Coptic Church, Clementine writings re- 
ceived in the, 419 

Coptic version of the Ignatian Epistles, 
12 

Corinth, Church of; factions at, 82, 96, 
203, 328, 349; its intercourse and cor- 
respondence with Rome, 69 sq, 71 sq, 
83 sq, 155, 352, 358, 369; Clement’s 
Epistle read in, 83, 84, 361, 366, 369; 
Hegesippus at, 203 
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Corinth, length of journey from Rome to, 
82 

Corinthians, First Clementine Epistle to 
the; see Clement, Epistle of 

Corinthians, Second Clementine Epistle 
to the; an ancient homily, ror, 406; 
its date, ror, 406; not a fictitious writ- 
ing, 101; attributed to Clement of 
Rome by accident, ror; its place in 
Mss of Clement, 117 sq; its canonicity, 
366 sq; significance of its position in 
the Alexandrian Ms, 370, 371 sq; its 
wide circulation, 406; Eusebius on, 
166 

Cornelius, bishop of Rome; date of his 
episcopate, 285, 288; place of his death, 
256, 288; his spurious Acts, 288; the 
Liberian Catalogue on, 255, 288; his 
place in Eusebius’ list, 246; in other 
papal lists, 209, 218, 221, 234, 241, 
285 

Cornelius, in the story of Clement’s mar- 
tyrdom, 85 

Cotelier; his edition of Clement, 4o1; 
responsible for the term ‘Apostolic 
Father,’ 3; notices of, 168, 178 sq 

Cotterill, 362 sq, 409, 410 sq, 413 sq 

Coxe, 123 

Cozza (Prof.), his assistance in this edi- 
tion, 189 

Crescentio, 294 

Cureton, 12, 182, 183 

Cyprian, important bearing on Roman 
chronology of the letters of, 288, 289 

Cyril of ae quotes Clement’s 
Epistle, 167 s 

Cyril (S.), the paste of Slavonia, 88; 
his original name Constantine, 88; 
authorities for his history, 88, 90; story 
of his translation to Rome of Clement’s 
reliques, 88 sq; buried in S. Clemente, 
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Dalmatian stone-cutters; martyrdom of 
the, 251; a Clement associated with 
the, 251 

Damasus, bishop of Rome; in papal lists, 
209, 2173 Jerome’s list ends with, 217; 
extant epitaphs by, 296; Filocalus the 
calligrapher and, 64, 249; a fictitious 
correspondence with Jerome prefixed 
to the Liber Pontificalis, 303 

Decretals, pseudo-Isidorian; their date, 
country and MSs, 419; literature on, 
416; based on forged Clementine letters, 
102, 419; no mention of Linus in, 79; 
see Clementine Homilies, Clementine 
Recognitions 

Depositio Episcoporum etc. bound up 
with the Liberian Catalogue, 248, 249 
sq, 263 sq 

De Pressensé, 7 
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De Rossi; on the identification of Cle- 
ment, 24 sq; accepts the Plautilla le- 
gend, 32; on Acilius Glabrio, 82; on 
an inscription of Siricius, 87; on the 
stemma Flaviorum, 114, 115; on the 
Liberian Catalogue, 292, 296; on the 
papal frescoes, 320; his discoveries in 
the cemetery of Domitilla, 35 sq, 39, 
51; in S. Clemente, g1 sq, 94 

Didache; its publication, 13, 129; the 
MS, 121 sq, 423; its date, 5; its claim 
to be included among ‘Apostolic Fa- 
thers,’ 5; its author and the Apostles, 
5; its external form and internal cha- 
racter, 6 sq; its sympathy with Judaism, 
g; see also Bryennios 

Didymus of Alexandria; quotes Clement’s 
Epistle, 176; date of his Expositio in 
Psalmos, 176 

Diocletian, his persecution at Rome, 293 
S 

Dioehetuss Epistle to; two separate do- 
cuments, 5; its claim to be included 
among ‘Apostolic Fathers,’ 5; its ex- 
ternal form and internal character, 6 sq; 
its antijudaic character, 9 

Dion Cassius; on the place of exile of 
Domitilla, 35, 49 sq; on Domitian’s 
persecution, 33 sq, 81 sq; the passage 
quoted, 104; on the death of Glabrio, 
81 sq; the passage quoted, ro4 

Dionysius Barsalibi, perhaps refers to the 
Clementine Epistle to James, 420 

Dionysius, bishop of Rome; date of his 
episcopate, 285, 290; the Liberian Ca- 
talogue on, 256, 290; his place in Eu- 
sebius’ list, 246; in other papal lists, 
209, 218, 221, 234, 241, 285 

Dionysius of Alexandria shows a coinci- 
dence with Clement’s Epistle, 162 

Dionysius of Corinth; his letter to Soter, 
69, 72, 83, 154 sq, 369; date, 72, 83, 
1553; passage quoted, 155; on the au- 
thorship of Clement’s Epistle, 53, 155, 
358, 361; on its public reading, 84, 
155, 361, 366, 369 

Dionysius of Telmachar; his date, 219; 
his Chronicle, 219; editions and trans- 
lations, 219; contains an epitome of a 
Syriac version of Eusebius’ Chronicon, 
219; papal list in, 221 

Dionysius the Areopagite, not an ‘ Apo- 
stolic Father,’ 4 

discingere, 286 

Dollinger ; on the authorship of the Libe- 
rian Catalogue, 262; makes Hippolytus 
an antipope, 262 

Domitia Longina, wife of the emperor 
Domitian, 17, 20 

Domitian, the emperor; his place in the 
stemma Flaviorum, 17; marries Domi- 
tia Longina, 17, 20; their family, 20; 
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Christianity in the time of, 27, 33 sq; 
his cruelty to his own relatives, 35 
persecutes the Jews, 33; the Christians, 
81 sq, 350, 3833; notices of his persecu- 
tion, 104 sq; its date, 106; its character, 
81; alluded to in Clement’s Epistle, 
350 Sq, 383; Tertullian’s mistaken esti- 
mate of it, 41, 81, 105, 107; banishes 
S. John to Patmos, 106, rro, 1113 his 
interview with the grandsons of Jude, 
41, 107, 1103 consul with Flavius Cle- 
mens, r10 (see Clemens, Hlavius); his 
assassination, 39 sq, 383; connected 
with his treatment of Flavius Clemens, 
40; his burial-place, 95; never recalled 
the Christian exiles, 49 

Domitianus, son of Flavius Clemens, 17, 
20 Sq, 24, 34, 42, 1123 Quintilian his 
tutor, 20, 24, 112; consul, 21; date, 
24; fate, 42 

Domitianus, the general of Aureolus, his 
ancestry, 2I, II 

Domitilla, Flavia (1); wife of the emperor 
Vespasian, 17, 19, 21; their family, rg, 
45; not deified, 19; her title Augusta, 
19; inscription relating to, 114 

Domitilla, Flavia (2); daughter of the 
emperor Vespasian, 17, 19, 45; cleified, 
19; her husband, 20; date, 24; inscrip- 
tion mentioning, 114 

Domitilla, Flavia (3); granddaughter of 
the emperor Vespasian, 17, 19; her re- 
lationship to Domitian, 44, 113; mar- 
ries Flavius Clemens, 17, 19, 20, 33 sq, 
104; their two sons, 17, 20Sq, 34, 1143 
no evidence of a daughter, 114; her 
wide reputation, 21; the charge against 
her, 33 sq, 104; banished, 35; place 
of her banishment, 35, 42, 49 Sq, 104, 
106; compelled by Domitian to a second 
marriage, 40, 112, 115; herreturn from 
banishment, 41; her Christianity esta- 
blished by recent discoveries, 35 sq; 
Dion Cassius on, 104; inscriptions re- 
lating to, 114; her house perhaps under 
S. Clemente, 94; her nurse Tatia, 36, 
114 sq; her cemetery, 35 sq, 47 

Domitilla, Flavia (4); according to Momm- 
sen a daughter of Flavius Clemens and 
Domitilla (3), 114; and wife of T. 
Flavius Onesimus, 114; no evidence 
for her existence, 114 

Domitilla the virgin; in the Acts of Ne- 
reus and Achilleus, niece of Flavius 
Clemens, 32 sq, 42 sq, 111; her exist- 
ence considered, 42, 44 Sq3 explana- 
tion suggested, 45 sq, 49; the story 
rests on Eusebius alone, 50; her vir- 
ginity a later addition, 50 

Donatists ; charges brought against Catho- 
lics by, 293; synod at Rome against, 
298 
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Dorner, 398 

Dorotheus Archimandrita quotes the Se- 
cond Clementine Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, 190 

Dressel; his edition of Clement, 402; 
discovers the lost ending of the Homi- 
lies, 12; and the Palatine version of 
the Pastor of Hermas, 12 

Ducange traces to Hippolytus the Libe- 
rian Chronicle of the World, 259 

Duchesne; on the Church of S. Clemente, 
92; his writings on the papal succession, 
202; on points in the Liber Pontificalis, 
252, 294, 2906, 298, 299, 417 Sq; on 
the earlier edition of the Liber Pontifi- 
calis, 305 sq, 418; on the Cononian 
edition, 307; on the Leonine Paschal 
Cycle, 311 sq; on the Leonine Cata- 
logue, 3153 on the papal frescoes at 
S. Paul’s, 319, 320; his Origines du 
Culte Chrétien, 393 

Duchesne, F., 88 

Duobus Geminis Cons.; the date of the 
Crucifixion in the Liberian Catalogue, 
253; Salmon’s theory respecting, 282 
sq; found in Tertullian, 282; was it 
the invention of Eippolytus? 283 

dua of a letter, 359 

duadoxH, 154 


Eastern papal catalogues, 220 sq, 240 sq, 
322 sq; the original form of the first 
twelve bishops in, 325 sq; relation to 
Western Catalogues, 325 sq, 344 sq 

Ebedjesu; his catalogue of the works of 
Eusebius, 218 ; an argument for a Syriac 
translation of the works, 218 

Eckhel, 19, 20 

Eldad and Modad, the book of, 11 

Eleutherus, bishop of Rome; omitted in 
the Liberian Catalogue, 254; the la- 
cuna supplied, 254, 265, 267, 269, 272; 
hence omitted by Augustine and Op- 
tatus, 275; his true position and term- 
number in Hegesippus’ list, 326; in 
Eusebius’ list, 246, 2733; his place in 
other lists, 208, 218, 221, 241, 266, 
272; Hegesippus at Rome in his time, 
63, 202; alive when Irenzeus made his 
list, 63, 2043; not the founder of the 
British Church, 76 sq; an error of Eu- 
sebius explained, 326 sq 

Elias of Nisibis; his chronography, 242; 
the papal list in, 2413 its relation to 
other lists, 242 sq; especially to the 
Leonine Catalogue, 312 sq; omits 
Marcellus, 292; refers to Andronicus, 
322 

Emperors; Christian writings inculcating 
obedience to heathen, 384; especially 
Clement’s Epistle, 382 sq 

Ephebus; see Claudius Ephebus 
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Ephraem Syrus, possible coincidences 
with Clement’s Epistle in, 168 

Ephraim, bishop of Cherson; his pane- 
gyric on Clement, 87 sq; perhaps a 
fictitious person, 88 

Epiphanius; his theory to reconcile the 
earlier papal lists, 67, 169 sq, 3103 fol- 
lowed by Rufinus, 67, 174, 310; and in 
the later edition of the Liber Pontifica- 
lis, 309 sq; embodies Hegesippus’ list, 
64, 328 sq; incorporates other quota- 
tions from Hegesippus, 329 sq, 331 Sq; 
quotes Clement, 169 sq, 329 sq; but 
derives his quotation from Hegesippus, 
329 84s 37 4095 alludes to Hegesip- 
pus’ Memoirs, 330; nowhere calls Cle- 
ment’s Epistle canonical, 368; accepts 
the Epistles to Virgins as genuine, 408 
Sq, 420 

Episcopacy; as evidenced by Clement’s 
Epistle, at Corinth, 352; at Rome, 67 
sq, 352; in Rome a late development, 
69 sq, 3523 the Tiibingen School on 
this, 68 

Epistle of Clement; see Clement, Epistle 
0, 

Epistles to Virgins; see Virginity, Two 
Clementine Epistles on 

Erbes, 53, 113, 202, 235 Sq, 271, 278, 336 

Euarestus, bishop of Rome ; called Aris- 
tus in the Liberian Catalogue, 253, 
278; his place in Hegesippus’ list, 64, 
326; in Eusebius’ list, 246, 273; in 
other papal lists, 208, 215, 218, 221, 
24%, .205, 2075 2728 Irenaeus on, 204 ; 
Eusebius on, 166 

Eucherius of Lugdunum, mentions Cle- 
ment, 177 

Euphrosyne, in the Acts of Nereus, 44 

Eusebian Catalogue of Roman bishops 
restored, 246, 273 

Eusebius, bishop of Rome; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 257, 296, 297; date of 
his episcopate, 285, 297, 298sq; banish- 
ment and death, 296; translation of his 
reliques to Rome, 297; his place in 
papal lists, 209, 234, 236, 285 

Eusebius of Caesarea; on the Apostolic 

Fathers, 11; on Domitian’s persecu- 

tion, sources of information, 46 sq; the 
passages quoted, 105 sq; on Flavia 
Domitilla, 45, 49, 105, 106; testimony 
of his versions here, and error explained, 
49, 108, 110; on her place of exile, 35, 
49 sq ; source of his story of Domitilla 
the virgin, 50; on Clement’s date, 160, 
164; on the order of his succession, 164, 
165; on Clement’s Epistle, 164sq, 166 
Sq; 3593 never calls it canonical, 367 sq ; 
its addition to N. T. Mss probably due 
to, 371; his Chronicle in two parts, 
207; his names for the parts, 207, 210, 
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211; Jerome translates the second part, 

_ 210, 2173 the first part preserved in 
the Armenian, 210 sq; the extracts in 
Syncellus, 212; the three versions, 212 
sq; (i) the Armenian, history, date and 
sources, 210 sq, 212Sq; quotations and 
abridgments, 214; importance, 214; 
MSS, 215; mutilations, 211, 215, 210; 
its chronology gauged, 216, 227Sq, 239, 
244 Sq 3 corruptions, 245; perhaps re- 
vised, 245; (ii) the Latin version of 
Jerome, date and Mss, 217sq; altered 
and continued Eusebius, 217 ; (iii) the 
Syriac version, two abridgments extant 
derived from one version, 219 sq}; ex- 
tant fragments of other epitomes and of 
an unabridged version, 220; compara- 
tive chronological accuracy of the three 
versions, 225 sq, 232; two editions of 
Eusebius’ Chronicle, but not two re- 
censions, 231; and no revision of papal 
chronology for his History, 231, 236; 
the Chronicle the chief source of later 
papal catalogues, 243, 244q; relation 
of an extant Syriac catalogue to, 220, 
3245q; the documents in his hands, 
Lipsius’ theories, 232 sq ; solution, (a) 
a catalogue, (2) a chronicle, 333 sq; the 
latter the Chronicle of Julius Africanus, 
337sa; perhaps based on Bruttius, 
339 sq; his Chronology by years of 
Abraham, 215sq; framed on the suc- 
cession of the emperors, 165 ; error in 
his History respecting Eleutherus ex- 
plained, 326; on the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 1o1, 166 

Euthalius on the authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 182 

Eutropius, a martyr, 186 

Eutychianus, bishop of Rome; date of 
his episcopate, 291 ; the Liberian Cata- 
logue on, 256, 291; in Eusebius’ list, 
246; in other papal lists, 209, 221, 234, 
236, 241, 285; according to the later 
edition of the Liber Pontificalis a mar- 
tyr, 310 

Eutychius (Said-Ebn-Batrik); his Annales, 
240; his papal list, 247 ; in relation to 
other lists, especially the Leonine, 242 
Sq, 313 Sq 

Ewald; on the identification of Clement 
of Rome, 23 sq ; on the author of Cle- 
ment’s Epistle, 60 

EKTUPWOLS, L7Q 

eExtevys (7), 385 

ciadeNgos, efadédpn, 45 

émtetxeva ; in Clement’s Epistle, 97 ; illus- 
trates his character, 97, 103 

émioxoros and mpeoBitepos, synonymous 
in Clement’s Epistle, 69, 352 

és dvdpos para, 113 
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Fabianus, bishop of Rome; called Fabius 
in the Liberian Catalogue, 255; the Libe- 
rian Catalogue on, 255, 287, 300sq; in 
Eusebius’ list, 246; in other papal lists, 
207, 209, 221, 234, 241, 285; date of 
his episcopate, 285, 287sq; martyred, 
287 

Fabius ; see adianus 

Fabricius, 210 

False Decretals; see Decretals, pseudo- 
Lsidorian 

Faustinianus ; in the Homilies, brother, 
14, 16, 56, 158; in the Recognitions, 
father of Clement, 14, 157; Ewald’s 
argument from the name, 23, 1583; see 
Clementine romance, Faustus 

Faustinus ; in the Clementine romance, 
brother, 14, 16,1573) inthe Liber 
Pontificalis, father of Clement, 52, 56, 
4173 argument from the name, 23, 
158; see Clementine romance 

Faustus; in the Homilies, father, 14, 
15 Sq, 56, 157; in the Recognitions, 
brother of Clement, 14, 158: Ewald’s 
argument from the name, 23, 158; see 
Clementine romance, Faustinianus 

Felician Book; see Liber Lontificalis, 
Liberian Catalogue 

Felicula, in the story of Petronilla, 43 

Felix, bishop of Rome; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 256, 291; his place in 
Eusebius’ list, 246; in other papal 
lists, 200, 221, 226, 234, 241, 2855 
date of his episcopate, 285, 291 

Felix II, antipope ; included in the papal 
frescoes at S. Peter’s, 318; at S. Paul’s, 
319; in the Leonine list, 324; in the 
Liber Pontificalis, 321 

Filocalus, Furius ; the calligrapher, 249; 
illuminator of the Liberian Catalogue, 
246 sq, 249; perhaps its editor, 263 ; 
his inscriptions for Damasus, 64, 249 ; 
his papal list, 64; spelling of his name, 
249 

Flaccus the Count, in the story of Petro- 
nilla, 43 

Flavian gens; see under Clemens, T. 
Flavius, Donitilla, Flavia, Petro, 7. 
Flavius, Sabinus, T. Flavius, Titiana, 
Flavia, Vespasianus, T. Flavius etc. 

Fortunatus; in the Epistle of Clement, 27, 
381; a Corinthian, 29; the name in 
inscriptions, 29, 62 

Fourriére on the book of Judith, 358 

Fredegar; his date, 258; the chronicle 
prefixed to his work, 258 sq; a trans- 
lation of Hippolytus’ Chronica, 258 sq 

Frescoes, at Rome containing papal lists, 
64, 315, 316, 318sq; the order shows 
affinity to the Felician list, and is possi- 
bly prior to the Liber Pontificalis, 318 
sq; see Liber Pontificalis 
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Friedlander, 20, 31, 77 

Fuller, 76 

Funk, 42, 53, 57, 60, 128, 152, 404, 407, 
411, 413 

Furius, inthe Actsof Nereusand Achilleus, 


43 
Furius Filocalus; see /i/ocalus, Furius 
Fuscianus, city prefect, 341 sq; date of 
his prefecture, 342 


Gaius, bishop of Rome; the Armenian 
Chronicon ends with, 216; in Eusebius’ 
list, 246; his place in other papal lists, 
209, 216, 221, 234, 241, 244, 285; the 
Liberian Catalogue on, 256, 291 ; date 
of his episcopate, 285, 291; fragment 
of his tombstone discovered, 291 ; his 
depositio, 249, 256, 291 

Gaius, the Roman presbyter, Salmon on, 
284 

Gallican Churches, close connexion of 
Asiatic Churches with the, 83 

Gauderius, bishop of Velitrze; his date, 
go; his life of S. Cyril, go 

Gebhardt, 128, 403, 404 

Gelasian Decree, so-called, condemning 
apocryphal works, 369 

Gennadius ; as an authority for a Latin 
version of Clement’s Epistle, 147 ; on 
Eusebius’ Chronicon, 211 

Georgius Hamartolus; on the persecution 
of Domitian, 111; an alleged quotation 
from Clement in, 102, 190; shows 
knowledge of the Clementine romance, 
196 

Georgius Syncellus ; on Domitian’s per- 
secution, 110 sq ; on the relationship of 
Flavia Domitilla, 49, 110 sq ; reference 
to Clement in, 195; mistranslated by 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius, 418; on 
Eusebius’ Chronicon, 210, 211, 212, 
2153 papal list in, 240, 241 sq; autho- 
rities, 244; errors, 276, 2923; its rela- 
tion to the Leonine Catalogue, 312 sq 

Gillman, his assistance in this edition, 423 

Grabe, 115, 350 

Grapte, 71, 152 

Gregory of Tours, on the martyrdom of 
Clement, 86, 186; quotes the Felician 
abridgment of the Liber Pontificalis, 305 

Gregory the Great, in the basilica of 
Clement, 92, 187 

Grigorius, 212 

Guidi, his assistance in this edition, 189 

Guigniant, 123 

Gutschmid ; on the source of Malalas’ 
information, 48; on the Armenian and 
Hieronymian versions of Eusebius’ 
Chronicon, 222, 228, 232, 239; on the 
lost chronicle in the hands of Eusebius, 
336 sq; his rules for the Eusebian chro- 
nology, 216, 337 Sq 
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Gwynn, his assistance in this edition, 407 


Hadrian, the emperor; his treatment of 
Lusius Quietus, 355 sq 
Hale (Dean), his assistance in this edition, 


423 

Hallam, on Claudia and Pudens, 77, 79 

Hammond on a dual episcopate at Rome, 
68 

Harcleo-Philoxenian version; its date, 
131, 408; its MSS, 135, 407Sq3 the 
single complete Ms, 131, 135; the Cle- 
mentine Epistles, no part of the, 135 

Harnack ; on Clement of Rome, 52, 533 
on Clement’s Epistle, 60; on the Mss of 
Clement, 128; on the letter of Dionysius 
of Corinth, 72; on a reading in Hege- 
sippus, 1543; on a passage in Eusebius, 
165; ona passage in Clement’s Epistle, 
179 sq; on a quotation from Leontius, 
189; on the editions of the Liber Pon- 
tificalis, 305 ; on the chronology of the 
Roman and Antiochene bishops, 201, 
223 Sq, 339; onthe Clement of the Her- 
mas, 359 sq; confuses two Clements, 
200 ; his edition of the Apostolic Fathers 
403) 404 

Hasenclever, 24, 30, 32, 35) 52) 53) 58, 82 

Hausrath, 113 

Hebrews, the Epistle to the ; assigned to 
Clement, as author, 95, 101 sq, 161 sq, 
172, 173, 190, 418; as translator, 1o1, 
166, 175, 182, 188, 1943; coincidences of 
language, 95, 101, 353,397 sq; the theory 
considered, toi sq, 3533; it perhaps 
originated with Clement of Alexandria, 
101, 188 

Hector, a slave of Domitilla, the tomb of, 
41, 113 

Hefele, 152, 401 

Hegesippus ; his visit to Rome, 63, 153, 
154, 202Sq, 327, 347) 358; to Corinth, 
63, 84, 154, 203, 3283 on the disturb- 
ances at Corinth, 154, 165, 195, 203, 
328; his papal list, 63, 66, 154, 202 sq, 
3473 motives of his list, 203, 327sq ; 
the list copied by Irenzeus, 64, 204, 205, 
327; and preserved in Epiphanius, 64, 
328 sq; the list derived from tradition, 
not from documents, 340; and to be 
tested by independent dates, 341 sq ; 
its value, 66; the term-numbers his 
work, 67; other passages of Hegesippus 
embodied in Epiphanius, 329 sq, 331Sq3 
on Clement of Rome, 53, 63, 153 Sq, 
195; on Clement’s Epistle, 53, 63, 
154, 195, 347, 3583 on the grandsons 
of Jude, 41, tor; Tertullian’s false in- 
ference therefrom, 41; on the position 
of Anicetus in the Roman succession, 
2703; the form Cletus perhaps due to, 


332 Sq 
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Heliopolis, in the story of the pheenix, 
. 1703 variations, 172 

Helius, 82 

Herculanus, traditionally father of Linus, 


7 

Hermas, Shepherd of; its title to be 
reckoned among Apostolic Fathers, 4 ; 
the first Christian allegory, 7; the 
writer’s sympathy with Judaism, 9; 
Mss and versions, 12; date, 359 sq; 
identification of the writer, 4, 359 sq; 
his servile origin, 61 ; reference in the 
Liberian Catalogue to, 254, 261, 360; 
from the pen of Hippolytus, 261, 300; 
connected with the reference in the 
Muratorian Canon, 262; motive, 261; 
mention of Clement in, 54, 71, 152, 
348, 359 sq; resemblances to the Second 
Clementine Epistle in, 152; the Roman 
church at the time of, 71 

Hieronymian Version of Eusebius’ Chro- 
nicon ; see Eusebius, Ferome 

Hilgenfeld ; on the identity of Clement 
the bishop and Clement the consul, 52, 
53; on the Alexandrian Ms, 117, 128; 
on a passage in pseudo-Justin, 180; 
in Leontius and John, 420; on a 
supposed lacuna in the Second Cle- 
mentine Epistle, 180; on the book of 
Judith, 356; his editions of Clement’s 
Epistle, 402, 404 

Hippolytus; his Chronicle, 205; and the 
papal list attached to it, 205, 260, 333; 
a Latin version of the Chronicle at- 
tached to the Liberian Catalogue, 65, 
259; and his papal list embodied in the 
Liberian Catalogue, 65 sq, 300 sq; 
Lipsius’ theory, 270sq, 333; what this 
list contained, 261, 271, 300; how to 
restore it, 264; the notice of him in 
the Liberian Catalogue explained, 255, 
261, 262; not responsible for blunders 
in the extant Liberian Catalogue, 262, 
270Sq, 279; his relations to Rome, 
262; his language towards Zephyrinus 
and Callistus, 262; his designation 
‘presbyter,’ 262; his date for the Cru- 
cifixion, 253, 263, 282 sq; perhaps 
responsible for the twenty-five years of 
S. Peter’s episcopate, 283; Salmon on 
these points, 282 sq; author of the 
Little Labyrinth, 271 ; shows coinci- 
dences with the Second Clementine 
Epistle, 161 

Hochart, 75 

Hormisdas, bishop of Rome; his date, 
266, 3243 synchronizes with the oldest 
extant lists which represent the Leonine 
Catalogue, 266, 311, 3243 reason for 
the multiplication of lists at this crisis, 
262 sq, 306 sq, 324 

Hort; on the Roman succession, 201; 
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on its relation to the Antiochene suc- 
cession, 224sq; on the authorship of 
the first part of the Liberian Catalogue, 
262; on a lacuna in it, 263; on the 
duplication of Cletus in it, 271; on the 
term-numbers in it, 271 sq 

Hiickstadt, 176 

Huebner, on Claudia and Pudens, 78, 79 

Hyginus, bishop of Rome; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 254; his place in Euse- 
bius’ list, 246, 273; in Hegesippus’ list, 
326; in other lists, 208, 218, 221, 241, 
265, 266, 272; Irenzeus on, 204 


Ignatius; the term ‘apostolic’ first used 

- by, 2; his claim to the title ‘ Apostolic 
Father,’ 4; his character and teaching, 
7 sq; his evidence to episcopacy at 
Rome, 70 sq, 149; to a primacy of the 
Roman church, 71; coincidences with 
and possible reference to Clement’s 
Epistle, 149 

Ignatius, Antiochene Acts of Martyrdom 
of, on Domitian’s persecution, 109 

Imperial annals bound up with the Li- 
berian Catalogue, 247, 248 

Imperial household; its extent, 25 sq; the 
evidence of inscriptions, 25; nationality 
of officials, 26 ; Christianity in the, 26sq. 
61 sq; evidence of S. Paul’s Epistles, 
26; of Clement’s Epistle, 27 sq, 60 sq, 
382sq; Jews in, 26, 29, 60 

Imperial synchronisms in the Liberian 
Catalogue, by whom added, 303 

Irenzeus ; at Rome, 203, 347; his evidence 
to Clement’s Epistle, 157, 347, 359, 
366; his testimony to Clement, 53, 
63sq, 156, 204; his use of the word 
‘apostolic,’ 2; on Papias, 5; his list 
of papal succession, 65, 66, 203 sq, 
347; embodies Hegesippus’ list, 64, 
204, 205, 327Sq; the traditional list, 
66; the term-numbers taken from 
Hegesippus, 67; the durations of the 
episcopates a second-century tradition, 
66; the date of Clement’s episcopate 
in, 67 

Isidore; on the authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 1go; not the author of 
the Chronicle attached to the Liberian 
Catalogue, 259; the Decretals ascribed 
to, see Decretals, pseudo-Lsidorian 

Ittig, 3 


Jacobi on interpolations in Clement’s 
Epistle, 364 sq 

Jacobson’s edition of Clement, 118, gor 

James (S.); influence of his teaching 
on Clement, 96, 397; his position in 
the Clementine romance, 68; spurious 
Clementine letters to, 414 sq; see 
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Clementine Homilies, Clementine Recog- 
mations 

Jerome; mentions Clement, and quotes 
his Epistle, 173; but probably had 
never read it, 370, 410; nor the other 
Apostolic Fathers, 11; knew the Epis- 
tles to Virgins, 409 sq; translated the 
second part of Eusebius’ Chronicon, 
210, 217, 223, 227; and continued it, 
217, 223; extant MSS, 217sq, 228; his 
designation of Eusebius’ work, 211; 
did he readjust Eusebius’ papal chrono- 
logy? 217, 222sq; arguments, 222 sq; 
the schematism theories of Harnack, 
Lipsius and Hort, 223 sq; discrepan- 
cies due to textual errors, 225 sq; re- 
sults, 232, 234; Lipsius on Jerome’s 
chronology, 235; on the documents in 
his hands, 235, 236; his treatment 
of Eusebius’ facts, 102; his friend 
Paula, 41, 50, 108; on the persecution 
of Domitian, 108; on the place of 
Clement in the Roman succession, 173, 
274; the order in the Liberian Catalogue 
unknown to, 274; transcriptional errors 
in his lists, 27 sq, 288, 299, 3353 his 
self-laudation, 222 sq; date of his letter 
to Eustochium, 411; of his Catalogue, 
410, 411 

Jerusalem, the bishopric of, in the Clemen- 
tine romance, 68 

Jews; in the imperial household, 26, 29, 
60sq; persecuted by Domitian, 33; in 
the time of Caligula, Claudius and Nero, 
230 

John (S.); notices of his banishment 
to Patmos, 106, Ir10, 111; supposed 
connexion of Papias with, 5 

John Damascene ; quotes Clement’s Epis- 
tle, 193; the Second Clementine Epis- 
tle, 193 sq; indebted to Leontius and 
John, 193, 194; an unidentified quota- 
tion in, 194; works attributed to, 194 

John the Deacon; his date, 146, 187; 
source of his paraphrase of Clement’s 
Epistle, 146, 187; not from Paulinus of 
Nola, 146sq, 187 

John the Presbyter, 5 

John II, inscription in S$. Clemente re- 
lating to, 94 

Josephus, 351 

Judith, the book of; Volkmar’s theory 
considered, 355 sq; Fourriére on, 358 

Julia, daughter of Germanicus, 30; put 
to death by Claudius, 30 

Julia, daughter of Drusus, 30; friend of 
Pomponia Greecina, 30; put to death 
by Claudius, 30; date of her death, 
32 

Julia Augusta, daughter of Titus; her 
mother, 17, 20; married to Flavius 
Sabinus (3), 17, 18, 20; her relations 
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with Domitian, 18; deified by Domitian, 
18 

Julius Africanus; his date, 205, 259; his 
Chronography, 205; probably used 
by Eusebius and Malalas, 48, 337sq; 
and indebted to Bruttius, 49, 339sq; 
his errors survive in Eusebius, 50; lists 
of episcopal successions in, 2053; not 
the author of the Liberian Chronicle of 
the World, 259 

Julius, bishop of Rome; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 257, 299; a munificent 
church builder, 257, 263; the notice in 
the Liberian Catalogue explained, 263; 
date of his episcopate, 285, 299; his 
place in papal lists, 209, 234, 236, 
285; his legendary visit to the Cher- 
sonese, QI 

Justa, in the Clementine romance, 14 

Justin Martyr, perhaps acquainted with 
Clement’s Epistle, 153 


Krusch, 259, 311 
kard Tov bndovmevoy, 165 


Lactantius, on the persecution of Domi- 
tian, 105 

Land, 219, 220 

Laurentius, antipope; his disputed suc- 
cession with Symmachus, 262 sq, 306, 
319; papal lists evoked by it, 262 sq, 
306, 324; the Laurentian fragment, 
263, 307; included in the papal fres- 
coes at S. Paul’s, 319, 320; and the 
face a portrait, 320 

Laurent’s edition of Clement, 402 

Leo the Great, 312, 320 

Leonine Catalogue; lost, but survives in 
later lists, 266, 311, 315sq; the oldest 
extant of this type Hormisdan, 266, 
311, 324; originally attached to the 
Leonine Paschal Cycle, 311; Prosper 
perhaps its author, 311; an early Greek 
version of it, 312; its influence on 
other Greek lists, 312 sq, 417; compa- 
rative table, 313; main points of diver- 
gence, 314 sq; contents, 317; papal 
list and term-numbers, 267, 316; had 
Eusebius’ order, 266; Lipsius on, 317, 
417; its sources, 317; two classes of its 
MSS, 318, 3243 gave its term-numbers 
to the Liber Pontificalis, 321; source 
of these term-numbers, 267; the months 
and days of episcopates in, 266 sq; its 
relation to an extant Syriac Catalogue, 
3248q; see Liber Pontificalis 

Leontius and John; quote Clement’s E- 
pistle, 188 sq; a second quotation not 
from Clement, 189 sq, 420; obligations 
of John Damascene to, 193, 194 

Lewin, 78 
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Libellus Precum, of Faustus and Mar- 

. cellus, 299 

Liber Calipharum, abridgment of Euse- 
bius’ Chronicon in Syriac in, 219 

Liber Generationis, 258 

Liber Pontificalis; the document, 303 sq; 
to whom assigned, 304; two editions, 
304 sq ; (i) the earlier edition or Felician 
book, extant in two abridgments, 366sq, 
304, 3108q, (a) the Felician, 304, its 
date, 266, 304; MSS, 304; prefixed to 
a collection of canons, 305, (4) the 
Cononian, 305; the earlier edition re- 
stored by Duchesne, 305; its date and 
origin, 266, 305 sq; its episcopal months 
and days, 267sq; (ii) the later or Co- 
nonian edition, 307 sq; two classes of 
Mss, 307 sq; itself of earlier origin, 
307; Duchesne’s date for it, 307; the 
name misleading, 305, 307; differences 
between the two editions, 309sq; the 
insertions in the later edition, 309 sq; 
anachronisms, 310; influence of the 
Clementines etc. on, 52, 56, gr sq, 
309; the whole founded on the Libe- 
rian and Leonine Catalogues, 65, 266, 
310 sq, 417 (see Leonine Catalogue, 
Liberian Catalogue); the bearing of the 
order in the papal frescoes on, 318 sq; 
affinity and possible priority of the 
order in the papal frescoes, 318sq; the 
names and order of bishops in the 
Liber Pontificalis from the Liberian 
Catalogue, 321 sq; the term-numbers 
from the Leonine Catalogue, 321; the 
two epistles of Clement mentioned in 
the earlier edition, 186, 416sq; reading 
of the passage, 417; the notice not de- 
rived from the Leonine Catalogue, 417 

Liberian Catalogue; the name, 246; one 
of a collection of tracts extant in two 
transcripts, 233, 247 sq; the tables of 
contents, 247sSq; the original collection 
restored, 249sq; description and dates 
of the component parts, 249sq; edi- 
tions, especially Mommsen’s, 247 sq, 2523 
text of the Catalogue, 252sq; relation 
of the Chronicle of the World to the 
Catalogue, 65, 258 sq; the Catalogue 
embodies the list of bishops appended 
to the Chronicle, 65, 259 sq; its author, 
Hippolytus, 65, 260sq, 300sq; entries 
in the Catalogue, 260; the break at 
Pontianus explained, 260 sq; addi- 
tions made to Hippolytus’ original list, 
261; the notes in Hippolytus’ list, 261; 
objections of Déllinger and Hort to 
the Hippolytean authorship met, 262; 
the list elicited by a disputed papal 
succession, 262; parallels to this, 263; 
the period after Pontianus, other breaks 
noticeable, 263; the three continuators, 


264, 300sq; the document examined at 
length, (i) the earlier period, S. Peter to 
Pontianus, (a2) the consulships, 264 sq; 
(6) the imperial synchronisms, 265 sq; 
(c) the months and days, 266; their re- 
lation to the Leonine Catalogue, 266 sq; 
(d) the names, 270sq; the mistakes 
subsequent to Hippolytus’ time, 65 sq, 
270sq, 284, 301Sq; and due to tran- 
scriptional errors, 272, 281, 301 sq; 
three stages in these errors, 272 sq, 274, 
301 sq; (e) the years bound up with 
the order of the names, 271 sq; the 
term-numbers in the last five episco- 
pates, 275; Lipsius’ theory of a revision, 
276sq, 2798q; Salmon’s theory, 282 sq; 
result, the original list coincided with 
the Eusebian list, 273, 275, 2843 (ii) 
the later period, Pontianus to Liberius, 
284 sq; duration of the episcopates, 
months and days historical, 284sq; a 
comparative table of Latin lists, 285; 
investigation in the case of each bishop, 
286 sq; conclusions as to the whole 
document, stages in its development, 
64 sq, 300 Sq; an inaccurate copy in 
Eusebius’ hands, 233 sq, 301sq; com- 
parative table, 234; the opinions of 
Lipsius and Erbes, 233, 2353; the list 
incorporated wholesale in the Liber 
Pontificalis (see Liber Pontificalis), 310 
sq; its wide influence, 64sq; mentions 
Clement, 253, 272 sq, 274, 301; Her- 
mas, 254, 261, 360 


Liberius, bishop of Rome; the Liberian 


Catalogue on, 258, 299sq; date of his 
episcopate, 288, 299; his place in papal 
lists, 209, 234, 236, 285 


Linus, bishop of Rome; his name, 76; 


his social status, 76; the friend of S. 
Paul, 76, 156; his supposed relation- 
ship to Claudia, 76sq, 163; to Pudens, 
76 sq; his alleged connexion with the 
British Church disproved, 76 sq; not 
Llin, son of Caractacus, 78; his father 
Herculanus, 77; his episcopate, 79; 
his relations to S. Peter, 191sq, 309; 
to Anencletus, 67, 174 sq, 193, 3093; 
testimony of Irenzeus, Eusebius, Photius, 
etc., 156, 163, 166, 197, 203 sq, 206, 
237 sq; the Liberian Catalogue on, 253, 
283; the Liber Pontificalis on, rgr sq, 
309; his place in Eusebius’ list, 246,273; 
in Hegesippus’ list, 326; his place in 
other lists, 208, 215, 216, 221, 241, 
265, 266, 270, 272; reputed author of 
the Acts of Peter and Paul, 32, 79 


Lipsius; on the Plautilla legend, 32; on 


the discoveries in the cemetery of 
Domitilla, 35; identifies Clement the 
bishop and Clement the consul, 52; on 
the chronology of Clement’s life, 73 sq; 
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an inscription accepted by, 115; on a 
passage in Eusebius, 165; his treatises 
on the Roman succession, 201, 202; 
especially on the Liberian Catalogue, 
247; on Harnack’s theory of schema- 
tism, 224; his method criticised, 226, 
231; his theories treated at length (a) 
his earlier view, 232 sq; (4) his later 
view, 237 Sq, 240; on the source of 
certain later papal lists, 243; on the 
sources and editions of the Liberian 
Catalogue, 276 sq; on breaks and blun- 
ders in it, 263, 271, 292, 296, 298, 299; 
on the Liberian Depositio, 250; on the 
editions of the Liber Pontificalis, 305 sq; 
on the Leonine Catalogue, 312, 315, 
317 sq; on a passage in Epiphanius, 
331; on a lost chronicle in the hands 
of Eusebius, 333 sq, 336 sq; on the 
book of Judith, 356; on the Acts of 
Nereus, 33 ; minor points criticised, 295, 
206 

Little Labyrinth, Hippolytus the author 
of the, 271 

Liturgies, early Christian; their form, 
385 sq; illustrated by Clement’s Epis- 
tle, 384sq ; his use of the Ter Sanctus, 
387 sq; synagogue prayers in, 392 sq 

Llin, son of Caractacus, 78 

Logos, the doctrine in Clement, 398 

Lucina; the Crypt of, 31; perhaps the 
baptismal name of Pomponia Gre- 
cina, 31 

Lucius, bishop of Rome; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 256, 288sq; error in the 
Liberian Catalogue respecting, 288 sq, 
301; a break after the name, 263, 264; 
date of his episcopate, 285, 288sq; his 
banishment and return, 256; his place 
in Eusebius’ list, 246; in other papal 
lists, 209, 221, 234, 141, 285 

Lucius, British prince, 76 

Lusius Quietus, Trajan’s general; his 
campaigns and death, 355 sq; not 
Olophernes, 355 sq 

Luxurius, in the Acts of Nereus, 44 

Alvos (accent), 163 


Macarius Magnes shows coincidences with 
Clement’s Epistle, 174 

Madden, 118 

Mai, criticised, 189 

Malalas; on the persecution of Domitian, 
tog; cites Bruttius, 46, 48, 109; mis- 
represents him, 87; probably found 
the passage in Julius Africanus, 48 

Mamertinus, the prefect, in the Acts of 
Clement, 85 

Marangoni, 319 

Marcellianus ; see Alarcellinus 

Marcellina, the heretic; mentioned in 
Epiphanius, 328 sq, 331; the notice 
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probably derived from Hegesippus, 
Is 

Marcellinus, bishop of Rome; in Jerome 
Marcellianus, 218, 236, 292; Eusebius’ 
list ends with, 206, 207, 293; confused 
with Marcellus and omitted in the Ar- 
menian Chronicon, and some lists, 216, 
292, 293; but distinguished in the papal 
frescoes, 318sq; and in the Liber Pon- 
tificalis, 321; the Liberian Catalogue 
on, 256, 291 sq; story of his lapse, re- 
cantation and martyrdom, 293 sq ; his 
apostasy unknown in the East, 294; 
date of his episcopate, 249sq, 285, 295; 
his lost Acts, 294; his burial-place, 
249 Sq, 294, 296; omission of his name 
accidental, 294; his term-number in 
the Liber Pontificalis, 291 sq, 321; his 
place in the papal lists, 209, 218, 221, 
234, 285 

Marcellus, bishop of Rome; confused with 
Marcellinus and omitted in some lists, 
292; and in Jerome, 217, 236, 292, 294; 
but distinguished in the papal frescoes, 
318 sq; and in the Liber Pontificalis, 
321; the Liberian Catalogue on, 257, 
291 sq, 296; date of his episcopate, 
285, 296; banishment, 296; death, 297 ; 
depositio, 250, 297 ; Damasus’ epitaph 
extant, 296 

Marcellus, in the Acts of Nereus, 43 

Marcia, mistress of Commodus, a Chris- 
tian, 62, 342 

Marcia Furnilla, wife of Titus, 17, 20 

Marcion, 2 

Marcus, bishop of Rome; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 257, 299; date of his 
episcopate, 285, 299; his place in papal 
lists, 209, 234, 236, 285 

Martial, Claudia and Pudens friends of, 
76 sq 

Martin I, in the Chersonese, 88 

Martyrologies, days assigned to Clement 
in, 99, 192 

Matthzeus Blastaris, 377 

Mattidia; in the Clementine romance, 
14S8q; argument of date from the name, 
23 sq 

Maximus, a Roman presbyter; mentioned 
in the Liberian Catalogue, 255 sq ; for 
a time a Novatian, 256 

Maximus, the Confessor, quotes Clement’s 
Epistle, 191, 420; other Clementine 
Epistles known to, 420 

Melchiades; see Meltiades 

Melito, on the persecution of Domitian, 
104 

memoria, an oratory, 91, 94 

Mesrob; literary activity of, 213; Syriac 
MSS in the hands of, 213 

Messalina, wife of Claudius, 27, 30; her 
household, 29 
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Methodius, the apostle of Slavonia, 88 


.sq 

Michael the Great; his date, 218; relation 
of his chronography to Eusebius’ Chro- 
nicon, 218 

Mill, 118 

Milman ; on the apostasy of Marcellinus, 
294; on Clement’s Epistle, 363 

Miltiades, bishop of Rome; forms of the 
name, 298; the Liberian Catalogue on, 
257, 291Sq, 2978q; the charge made 
by Donatists against, 293 ; date of his 
episcopate, 285, 297 sq; his depositio, 
249, 297; synod at Rome presided over 
by, 298; Eusebius on, 206; his place 
in papal lists, 209, 234, 236, 285 

Minas, archbishop of Amida, 212 

Mithraic chapel under S. Clemente, 94 

Mohl, 129 

Mommsen ; on the Domitillas, 19, 114.sq; 
his stemma Flaviorum, 114; on the 
Liberian Catalogue, 201, 247 sq, 252 
sq; on the Chronicon Paschale, 246; 
on the Liberian Depositio, 250; edits 
the Leonine Paschal Cycle, 311 

Mosheim, on the integrity of Clement's 
Epistle, 363 

Moyses, a Roman presbyter ; in the Libe- 
rian Catalogue, 255; his captivity, 255, 
287, 288 

Mullooly, 92 

Muratori criticised, 115 

Muratorian Canon ; the mention of Her- 
mas in, 262; connected with the ques- 
tion of authorship, 262; and date, 4, 
359 8 

Hakdptos, of living persons, 72, 155 


Natales Caesarum, bound up with the 
Liberian Catalogue, 248, 249 

Neander, on the integrity of Clement’s 
Epistle, 363 

nepos, neptis, 44 

Nereus; story of his martyrdom, 42 sq ; 
a soldier, not a chamberlain, 51 ;_pro- 
bable origin of his association with 
Domitilla, 51; the name in inscriptions, 
513; see Acts of Nereus 

eee persecution under, 74sq, 350sq, 
3°3 

Nerva}; restores the Christian exiles, 41, 
1o8; in the Acts of Nereus a perse- 
cutor, 44 

Nicephorus of Constantinople ; his Chro- 
nographica Brevis, 195 sq, 240; on the 
Roman succession, 195 sq; his papal 
list, 241 sq ; omits Marcellus, 292 ; its 
relation to the Leonine list, 312 sq; ex- 
cludes the Clementine Epistles from his 
canon, 375 

Nicetes in the Clementine romance, 14 sq, 
24 
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Nicholas III, papal frescoes executed by, 
318 

Nicolas of Lyra; his date, 102; his error 
as to Clement’s Epistle repeated from 
Aquinas, 102 

Nicon of Rheethus, quotes Clement’s 
Epistle, 200 

Nicostratus, Roman deacon, in the Libe- 
rian Catalogue, 255 

Notitia Regionum, bound up with the 
Liberian Catalogue, 248, 251; an in- 
tegral part of the work, 252 

Novatian, Novatus, mentioned in the 
Liberian Catalogue, 255 

Novatus, traditionally son of Pudens, 77 


Octavia, wife of Nero; place of her exile, 
50; inscription relating to, 27 

Oehler, 176 

Olophernes ; in the story of Judith, 354 ; 
not a representation of Lusius Quietus, 
355 Sq 

Olympiads of Jerome, 217 

Onesimus, martyred under Domitian, rrr 

Onesimus, T. Flavius, not the husband 
of Flavia Domitilla (4), 114 

Optatus, influence of the Liberian Cata- 
logue on, 64, 171, 274 

Orelli, criticised, 115 

Origen ; quotes Clement’s Epistle, 161, 
359; and shows coincidences, 162; 
does not treat it as canonical, 367; on 
Clement, 22; ascribes the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to him, 161 sq 

Orosius, not the author of the Liber Gene- 
rationis, 258 


Pagi, 299 

Pandateria; as a place of banishment, 35, 
49Sq, 1043 probably not the scene of 
Domitilla’s exile, 35, 49 sq 

Pantznus, and the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, tor 

Panvinio, 304 

Papias ; his claim to the title of Apostolic 
Father, 5; form of his Expositio, 7 sq ; 
his sympathy with Judaism, 9; his 
evidence to the Canon, rr 

Parsons, on the origin of the British 
Church, 76 

Paschal controversy, 310 

Paschal Cycle of Leo the Great, 311; 
perhaps by Prosper, 311; extant frag- 
ments, 311; the papal catalogue once 
attached to it; see Leontine Catalogue 

Paschal Tables, bound up with the Libe- 
rian Catalogue, 247, 249 

Passio Pauli; obligations of the Acts of 
Nereus to, 32; author, 32, 79 

Patristic quotations illustrating Clement, 
148 S 

Paul (S.) ; at Rome, 73; his companions 
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there, 74; his relations with S. Peter, 
g; his connexion with Clement, 4, 743 
his martyrdom, 75, 351; Clement’s 
allusion to it, 75; his influence on 
Clement’s writings, 95, 397 sq; who 
coordinates him with S. James, 95 sq, 
397 5 source of his quotation in 1 Cor. 
» 390 Sq 

Paul (S:), Church of, at Rome, papal 
frescoes in the ancient, 315, 316, 318sq 

Paul of Samosata, and the Roman suc- 
cession, 291 

Paula, the friend of Jerome, 41, 50, 108; 
her travels, 41, 108 

Paulinus of Nola; no evidence of a Latin 
translation of Clement’s Epistle by, 147, 
174, 187; his designation of Eusebius’ 
Chronicon, 211 

Pearson; on the Roman succession, 201 3 
on the date of the Liber Pontificalis, 304 

Pedanius Secundus, city prefect, 18 

Peiresc, 247 

Persecutions ; see under Domitian, Nero, 
ete. 

Pertz, 307, 308 

Peter (S.); in the Clementine romance, 
14, 15, 1583 subordinated to S. James, 
68; in the story of Petronilla, 38, 43; 
in the Acts of Nereus, 43; at Rome, 
73; his companions, 74; Salmon on 
his twenty-five years’ episcopate, 283 ; 
date of his martyrdom, 351; his con- 
nexion with Clement, 4, 73; Clement on 
his martyrdom, 75; coordinated with 
S. Paul, 95sq; influence of his First 
Epistle on Clement, 95 ; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 253; his relations with 
S. Paul, 9 

Peter (S. i * Chiuich of, at Rome, papal 
frescoes in the ancient, 318 sq 

Peter of Alexandria ; eeanidedce with 
Clement’s Epistle in, 164; Arsenius’ 
hymn to him and Clement, 199; his 
day identical with Clement’s, 199 

Petermann on the Armenian version of 
Eusebius’ Chronicon, 212 sq, 226 

Petilianus, Donatist bishop, 293 sq 

Petro, T. Flavius, founder of the Flavian 
family, 16sq ; his wife Tertulla, 17, 18 

Petronilla; legendary daughter of S. Peter, 
38, 433 her basilica discovered, 37; 
inscription on her tomb, 37; her cultus 
in the Cemetery of Domitilla, 37; her 
Acts, 38; her translation to the Vatican, 
37; her church destroyed, 38; probably 
of the Flavian family, 38; her date, 38 

Philastrius, on the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 172 

Philip, the emperor, Christian leanings 
of, 63 

Philocalian Catalogue; see Liberian Cata- 
logue 
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Philocalus; see Filocalus, Fuvius 

Philosophumena, 13 

Philostratus; on the murder of Flavius 
Clemens, 18, 50, 112; on the motive 
of Stephanus, 40, 112, 1153 on the re- 
lationship of Domitilla and Domitian, 


44 

Phcebus, in the story of Clement’s mar- 
tyrdom, 86, gt 

Phcenix; in Clement’s Epistle, 97; pa- 
tristic allusions to the story, 162, 168, 
170, 172, 1753 the story assailed, 363; 
explained, 67 

Photius; his testimony to Clement’s 
Epistle, 197 sq, 370, 3753; does not 
consider it canonical, 375; attributes 
the Acts of the Apostles to Clement, 
102, 198; alludes to lost Clementine 
Epistles, 146, 197 sq 

Phyllis, Domitian’s nurse, 95, 115 

Pitra, 146 sq, 187, 189 

Pius, bishop of Rome; traditionally bro- 
ther of Hermas, 4, 254, 360; Irenceus 
on, 204; the Liberian Catalogue on, 
3543; his place in Eusebius’ list, 246, 
273; in Hegesippus’ list, 326; his order 
and that of Anicetus; see Azzcetus 

Plautia, perhaps the wife of Sabinus, the 
city prefect, 32 

Plautilla; in the Passio Pauli, 32; in the 
Acts of Nereus, 32, 1113 sister of 
Flavius Clemens and mother of Domi- 
tilla the virgin, 32, 42, 111; De Rossi 
on, 32 

Polycarp; his claim to the title of Apo- 
stolic Father, 4; his character, 7 sq; 
Clement’s Epistle known to, 149 sq, 

8 

piece Greecina, wife of Plautius; the 
charge against her, 30, 32; date, 32; 
proved a Christian by recent discoveries, 
31 sq; Lucina perhaps the baptismal 
name of, 31; perhaps of a Flavian 
family, 32 sq 

Pomponius Greecinus, inscription in the 
crypt of Lucina to, 31 

Pontia; the place of banishment of Flavia 
Domitilla, 35, 49 Sq, 87, 111; Eusebius 
on this, 105, 106 Sq; of other notable 
exiles, 50; its position, 50; the cell of 
Domitilla shown at, 42, 50; in the 
Acts of Nereus Domitilla the virgin 
banished to, 43, 44; confused with the 
Chersonese in the Acts of Clement, 87, 
Io 

Pasacnes bishop of Rome; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 255, 286; the break in 
the Liberian Catalogue after, 65, 260 
sq, 264, 269, 300 (see Liberian Cata- 
logue); date of his episcopate, 65, 285, 
286; his deprivation and banishment, 
255, 286 sq, 301, 341; Hippolytus? 
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name coupled with, 261 sq, 287, 300; 
day of his depositio, 287; his place in 
Eusebius’ list, 246; his position in other 
lists explained, 287, 319, 3213 his place 
in the papal frescoes, 319, 320 

Preedestinatus, makes Clement a martyr, 
17 

Pas C. Bruttius, persons bearing the 
name, 46 sq 

Praxedis, traditionally daughter of Pudens, 
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Primus, bishop of Corinth, 84, 203, 328 

Priscilla, the cemetery of, 249 sq, 294, 
296, 297 

Priscus, in the Acts of Nereus, 43 

Proculus, a Christian physician, 63 

Prosper, the Chronographer, perhaps au- 
thor of the Leonine Paschal Cycle, and 
of the Leonine Catalogue, 311 sq 

Ps-Ignatius, on Clement, 171 

Ps-Justin, quotes Clement’s Epistle, 178, 
179; a passage emended in, 180 

Ps-Tertullian; on Clement, 176; dupli- 
cates Cletus and Anacletus, 176, 2753 
date of the adv. Marcionem, 176 

Publius Tarquitianus, in the legend of 
Clement’s martyrdom, 85 sq 

Pudens in 2 Tim. iv. 21; not Aulus Pu- 
dens, 76 sq; nor the father of Linus, 
76 sq; nor connected with the British 
Church, 76 sq; his father, 77; his wife 
Claudia Rufina, 77 

Pudens, Aulus; the friend of Martial, 76 
sq; not the Pudens of 2 Tim. iv. 21, 
76 sq; date of his marriage, 79; his 
wife, 77; his character, 77, 79 

Pudentiana, traditionally daughter of Pu- 
dens, 77 

Pudentinus; the name on an inscription 
associated with Cogidubnus, 78; de- 
ductions, 78 

mpeoBvTepos, its use in Clement’s Epistle, 
69, 352 

gyoty, in Barnabas, 10 

prroéevia, its position in Clement’s teach- 
ing, 96, 168, 397 


Quatuor Coronati, 251 

Quintilian, the rhetorician, tutor to the 
sons of Flavius Clemens, 20 sq, 24, 59, 
112 

Quotations, biblical, in Clement’s Epistle, 
353 

Quotations, patristic, illustrating Clement 
and Clement’s Epistle, 148 sq 


Regions of the city Rome, bound up with 
the Liberian Catalogue, 248, 251 sq; 
an integral part of the work, 252 

Reimar, 115 

Renan; on Clement, 52; on Clement’s 
Epistle, 60; criticisms on, 61, 113 
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Roediger, 219, 220, 221 

Roman Sacramentaries, the order of Ro- 
man bishops in, 98 

Roman Succession, early, 201 sq; see 
also Eusebius of Caesarea, Liber Ponti- 
ficalis, Liberian Catalogue 

Rome, Church of; the title ‘apostolic,’ 
2; visits of Apostles to, 733 its social 
position in the time of the Apostles, 26; 
in the time of Clement, 26 sq, 69 sq; 
its attitude towards other churches, 69 
sq; its correspondence with the Church 
of Corinth, 69 sq, 71 sq, 83 sq, 155, 
352, 358, 369; episcopacy a late de- 
velopment in, 68 sq, 352; Clement’s 
position in, 63, 67 sq; the growth of 
the power of, 70 sq 

Rosshirt, 416 

Rossweyde, H., 247 

Rosweyd, 147 

Rufinus; his translations, 11, 1473 yet 
neglects the Apostolic Fathers, 11; 
translates Eusebius, 154; the Clemen- 
tine Recognitions, 147; the First Cle- 
mentine Epistle to James, 175, 415; 
but not the second Epistle to James, 
416; adopts Epiphanius’ theory of early 
papal chronology, 67, 174 sq, 309 sq; 
the order in the Liberian Catalogue 
unknown to, 274; makes Clement a 
martyr, 56 sq; on Flavia Domitilla, 
108 


Sabbathis, Sabbatis, Sabbatius, Jewish 
names in Roman inscriptions, 29 

Sabinus, T. Flavius (1), 17, 18; father of 
Vespasian, 17, I 

Sabinus, T. Flavius (2), prefect of the 
city, 17, 18, 753 killed by Vitellius, 18; 
his character, 35, 75 sq; his attitude in 
the Neronian persecution, 75; his wife, 
17, 32 sq; his supposed daughter Plau- 
tilla, 32 sq 

Sabinus, T. Flavius (3); marries Julia 
Augusta, 17, 18, 20; killed by Domi- 
tian, 18 

Sachau, 242 

Said-Ebn-Batrik; his Annales, 240; his 
papal list, 240, 241 sq 

Salmon; on the chronology of Hippoly- 
tus, 201, 259, 282 sq; on the Liberian 
Catalogue, 201, 271, 282 sq; on the 
Muratorian Canon, 262; on the date of 
the Crucifixion, 263, 282 sq; on the 
twenty-five years’ episcopate of Peter, 
283; on Gaius, 284 

Samuel of Ania; the Armenian Chronicle 
of, 214; containing an abridgment of the 
Armenian version of Eusebius’ Chroni- 
con, 214; notices of his work, 216, 231; 
Latin translation of it, 214 
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San Clemente; see Clement (S.), Basilica 
of 

Satrius Silo, 115 

Savile, 154 

Scaliger; reconstructs Eusebius’ chrono- 
logy, 210; on a passage in Bede, 225 

Schelestrate, 201, 304 

Severianus, in the Acts of Nereus, 44 

Severus of Antioch; quotes the Second 
Clementine Epistle, 182 sq; excludes 
Clement’s Epistle from the canon, 368 

Sibyl; allusion in ps-Justin to, 178 sq; 
not a quotation from Clement, 180; 
date of the oldest Jewish Sibylline 
Oracle, 178; patristic quotations from, 
179; main topics of, 179 

Siegfried, 219 

Silvester, bishop of Rome; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 257, 299; the charge of 
cowardice against, 293; date of his 
episcopate, 285, 299; his depositio, 
249, 299; his place in papal lists, 209, 
234, 236, 285 

Simeon of Garmai; his date, 218; trans- 
lates Eusebius’ Chronicon, 218 

Simon Magus; in the Acts of Nereus, 443 
in the Clementine romance, 14, 15 

Sinuessa, Acts of the spurious Council of, 
the story of Marcellinus in the, 294 

Siricius, bishop of Rome; honours Cle- 
ment, 87; honours Petronilla, 37 

Sisinnius, in the story of Clement’s mar- 
tyrdom, 85 

Sixtus, bishop of Rome; see Xystus I 

Sophronius, 211 

Soter, bishop of Rome; his correspond- 
ence with Dionysius of Corinth, 71 sq, 
83, 15484, 352; 358, 369; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 254; Hegesippus in 
Rome with, 202; Irenzeus on, 204; his 
place in Eusebius’ list, 246, 2733 in 
Hegesippus’ list, 326; in other lists, 
208, 221, 241, 265, 266, 267, 272; date 
of his episcopate, 155; his burial-place, 
310 

Statius, on Domitilla, 19 

Stephanus, bishop of Rome; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 256, 289; his place in 
Eusebius’ list, 246; in other lists, 209, 
215, 221, 234, 230, 241, 242, 285; date 
of his episcopate, 285, 289 

Stephanus, the assassin of Domitian; a 
freedman of Domitilla, 40, 111, 112, 
383; motive for his crime, 40; pos- 
thumous honours to, 41; was he a Chris- 
tian? 41 

Stephanus Gobarus; on the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, ror, 188; 
confuses the two Clements, 188 

Straton, Roman deacon, charge of cowar- 
dice against, 293 

Suetonius; on Flavius Clemens, 1123; on 
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Stephanus, 40; a passage explained in, 
20 
Sulpicius, in the Acts of Nereus, 44 
Symmachus, bishop of Rome; his date, 
306; his disputed succession, 262 sq, 
306, 319 sq; called forth the earlier 
edition of the Liber Pontificalis, 263, 
306; and other documents, 263, 307, 
324 
Synagogues; number and importance of, 
392 sq; their prayers embodied in 
Christian liturgies, 393 sq; light thrown 
by Clement’s Epistle on this, 393 sq 
Syncellus; see Georgius Syncellus 
Syriac; abridgment of the Ignatian 
Epistles, 12; catalogue (non-Eusebian) 
of Roman succession, 220, 323 sq; 
version of Clement’s Epistle, 129 sq, 
373, 377 (see Clement, Epistle of); 
version of Eusebius’ Chronicon, 218 sq 
(see Lusedius) ; writers who quote Cle- 
mentine Epistles, 135, 180 sq, 182 sq 


Tacitus; on Pomponia Greecina, 30, 323 
on the Neronian persecution, 75; on 
Cogidubnus, 78 

Tatia, nurse of Flavia Domitilla, inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of, 36, 114sq 

Teaching of the Apostles; see Didache 

Telesphorus, bishop of Rome; the Libe- 
rian Catalogue on, 2533; his place in 
Eusebius’ list, 246, 273; in Hegesippus’ 
list, 3263 in other lists, 208, 221, 241, 
265, 266, 267, 2723; his martyrdom, 
204; Irenzeus on, 54, 204; Eusebius 
on, 207 

Temple worship, allusions in Clement’s 
Epistle to the, 353 

Ter Sanctus; mentioned in Clement’s 
Epistle, 387; its liturgical history and 
preface, 387 sq 

Tertulla, wife of T. Flavius Petro, 17, 
18, 20 

Tertulla, wife of the Emperor Titus; see 
Arrecina Tertulla 

Tertullian; on Domitian, 41, 81, 105, 
107; on Clement, 160, 344; shows 
coincidences with Clement’s Epistle, 
160; a reading in, 40; his use of the 
word ‘apostolic,’ 2; his date for the 
Crucifixion, 282 

Theodora; in the Acts of Nereus, 44; in 
the Acts of Clement, 85 

Theodoret, onthe persecution of Domitian, 
10 

Theodorus Studites, narrative ascribed to 
Clement by, 102, 195 

Theophilus of Antioch, supposed resem- 
blances to Clement’s Epistle in, 155 

Tillemont, 210 

Timotheus, traditionally son of Pudens, 
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Timotheus of Alexandria; Clementine 

* quotations in, 181; translated them 
direct from the Greek, 181sq, 412, 420; 
excludes Clement’s works from the 
canon, 368 

Tischendorf, 12, 118, 119, 402 

Titiana, Flavia, 37 

Titiane, in inscriptions, 36, 37 

Titus, the emperor; his name and pedi- 
gree, 17; his wives, 17, 19; Christianity 
under, 27, 81 

Tor Marancia; spelling, 35; catacombs 
identified with the cemetery of Domi- 
tilla, 35sq, 115; and situated on her 
estate, 36 sq 

Trajan; his persecution, 350; his eastern 
campaigns, 3553; his death, 355 

Trebellius Pollio, on a namesake and de- 
scendant of Domitian, 21, 113 

Trinity, teaching of Clement on the, 399 

Trullan Council; its authority, 374; its 
canons, 374, 376; probably did not 
receive the Clementine Epistles as 
canonical, 374s8q, 376 sq 

Tiibingen School, 68sq, 97, 357 Sq 


Urbanus, bishop of Rome; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 255, 256; in Eusebius’ 
list, 246; his place in other lists, 208, 
216, 218, 221, 241, 265, 267, 275; his 
term-number omitted in the Armenian 
Chronicon, 276; date of his death, 276 


Vaison, Synod of, 177, 415 

Valentinus, the Liberian Catalogue dedi- 
cated to, 249 

Valeria, Valerius, the name in inscriptions 
of the imperial household, 27 sq 

Valeria, nurse of Octavia, 27 

Valerius Bito; bearer of Clement’s letter, 
27, 381; the name in inscriptions, 28, 
62; probably one of the imperial house- 
hold, 29; date suggested by the name, 
27, 349 

Vallarsi, 210 

Vansittart, his assistance in this edition, 
11 

Wecuais Polla, wife of T. Flavius Sa- 
binus (1), 17, 18 

Vespasianus, T. Flavius (the emperor 
Vespasian) ; marries Flavia Domitilla, 
17, 19; his family, 17, 19, 45, 1153 
Christianity in the reign of, 27, 81, 
106; according to Hilary, a persecutor, 
81, 350 

Vespasianus, T. Flavius; see Zitus, the 
entperor 

Vespasianus, son of T. Flavius Clemens, 
17, 20S, 24, 34, 42, 112; consul, 21; 
date of consulship, 24; fate of, 42; his 
tutor Quintilian, 20, 24, 112 
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Victor, bishop of Rome; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 2543; in Eusebius’ list, 
246; in other lists, 208, 215, 221, 226, 
241, 265, 267, 275; his letter to Corinth, 
70, 3533 Irenzus’ letter to, 204 

Victorinus Afer; his date, 176; perhaps 
author of the adv. Marcionem, 17 

Victorinus Massiliensis; his date, 176; 
perhaps author of the adv, Marcionem, 
176 

Vignoli, 115 

Villecourt, 407, 411 

Virginity, Two Clementine Epistles on ; 
date, 407, 416; MS, 407 sq; accepted 
by Epiphanius, 408, 410; known to 
Jerome, 409; to Timotheus of Alex- 
andria, 412; to Antiochus the Monk, 
412sq}; area of circulation, 412, 419, 
420; show coincidences with Clement’s 
genuine Epistle, 414 

Vitalis, Vito, Vitus, forms and inscrip- 
tions, 28 

Volkmar; on the identity of Clement, 52; 
on the book of Judith, 355 sq; on the 
date of Clement’s Epistle, 353 sq 


Waitz, on the Liber Pontificalis, 305, 308 

Wandinger, on the Roman domestic tri- 
bunal, 30, 31 

Wetstein, 407, 408, 411 

Westcott, 8, 96, 375 

Wieseler, 53, 57, 350 359 

Williams, 78 

Wotton, 118, 178, 401 

Wright, his assistance in this edition, 
184, 185, 322 


Xystus I, bishop of Rome; the name, 
253; the Liberian Catalogue on, 253 ; 
Irenzeus on, 204; Eusebius on, 207; 
his place in Eusebius’ list, 246, 273 ; 
in Hegesippus’ list, 326; in other lists, 
208, 221, 234, 241, 267, 272 

Xystus II, bishop of Rome; the Liberian 
Catalogue on, 256, 289; date of the 
error there, 289, 301; date of his 
episcopate, 285, 289 sq; day of his 
martyrdom, 290; his place in Euse- 
bius’ list, 246 ; in other lists, 209, 221, 
241, 242, 265, 266, 285 


Young, Patrick; his editio princeps of 
Clement, 116, 118, 400 


Zaccheus, in the Clementine romance, 
M4 102; 175 

Zahn, 53, 57, 92; 113, 114, 115, 152, 371 

Leitz, 311 


| Zephyrinus, bishop ae roe 
the Liberian Catalogue, 255 ; 
supplied, 254, 255, 265, 267, 215 
term-number omitted in Jerome’s ver- 
sion of the Chronicon, 276; the corrup- 
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